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For  the  Commandery  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin, 

Military  Order  of  tlie  Loyal  Legion 

of  the  United  States. 


MILITARY  ORDER  OF  THE  LOYAL  LEGION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

Headquarters  Commandery  of  Wisconsin. 

At  a  stated  meeting  of  this  Commandery  held  at  Milwaukee,  May  7, 
1902,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  Board  of  Officers  of  this  Commandery  be  au- 
thorized, in  their  discretion,  to  have  such  of  the  war  papers  as  have  been 
read  before  the  Commandery  as  they  may  select,  bound  in  book  form  as 
Volume  III,  War  Papers,  and  supplied  to  Companions  at  publishers* 
price.  To  have  charge  of  preparing  for  publication  Volume  III,  the 
following  Committee  is  selected: 

Companions  First  Lieutenant  Walter  Kempster,  loth  New  York  Cav., 
U.  S.  v.;  First  Lieutenant  William  H.  Beach,  ist  New  York  Cav.,  U.  S. 
V. ;  Brig.  General  Charles  King,  U.  S.  V. 


PREFACE. 


This  volume  contains  htttorical  material  of  more  than 
transient  value. 

There  are  stories  of  camp  life  and  battle  scenes;  there  are 
incidents  of  sea  service;  all  detailed  by  the  men  who  partici- 
pated in  the  actions  described. 

Some  of  the  papers  are  valuable  additions  to  the  history 
of  events  which  were  of  great  importance  to  the  nation's  wel- 
fare. They  all  shed  light  upon  movements  entering  into  the 
life  of  soldiers,  and  sailors,  who  took  an  active  part  in  the 
stirring  times  which  made  up  that  heroic  age,  and  saved  the 
Union  from  destruction. 

These  reminiscences  are  a  legacy  more  precious  than 
gold.  They  form  a  record  of  loyalty  and  devotion  to 
country,  and  constitute  a  heritage  important  to  the  future 
historian,  and  to  the  descendants  of  those  who  here  describe 
their  deeds. 

First  LlenteiiAnt  JOth  New  York  CataIit.  n.8.y. 
First  LtoQt.  and  Adjutant  lot  N.Y.  (Lincoln)  Cavalry,  U.B.V. 


Captain  tth  U.S.  Cavalrj.  retired. 

Brigadier  General  U.B.V. 
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ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 
By  Edwin  E.  Bryant,  Lieutenant-Colonel  50TH  Wis.  Infantry. 

Memorial  Address,  February  6th,  1896. 

COMPANIONS  and  Friends:  Nearly  thirty-one  years 
have  flown  since  the  spring-tide  day  when  Abraham 
Lincoln  fell.  From  the  proudest  place  of  civic  honor, 
from  the  foremost  and  central  part  on  the  then  stage  of  human 
action  he  passed  to  that  "house  of  many  mansions''  whose  lowest 
seats  are  infinitely  higher  than  all  earthly  renown.  The  whole 
area  of  civilization  was  startled  as  with  a  pang.  The  outburst 
of  grief  that  rose  from  palace,  mansion  and  cottage,  from  great 
marts  of  trade  and  humble  hamlets  in  far-off  lands,  told  at  once 
that  the  martyred  head  of  our  struggling  republic  held  a  place 
in  the  hearts  of  many  peoples,  such  as  no  rtder  then  held,  or 
before  had  occupied.  From  the  thrones  of  sovereigns,  from  the 
great  councils  of  states,  from  monarchies  and  republics,  from 
great  municipalities  and  universities,  from  learned  societies, 
liberal  organizations,  boards  of  merchants,  unions  of  working- 
men  all  over  Europe,  from  Liberia,  Hawaii  and  other  islands 
of  the  seas  came  tender  expressions  of  sympathy.  The  world 
abroad  had  quickly  recognized  that  in  our  plain,  simple  man 
of  the  people,  a  great  character,  peculiarly  and  exceptionally 
attractive  to  men  by  the  noblest  qualities  of  human  nature,  had 
died  untimely  and  tragically  in  the  midst  of  events  of  vast  import 
to  mankind.  The  world  was  kin  upon  the  touch  of  a  common 
admiration  and  a  universal  sorrow. 

In  our  own  country  the  g^eving  was  not  more  a  public  one, 
evidenced  by  draped  cities  and  funeral  ceremonies  in  every  place 
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of  worship,  than  a  personal  one  throbbing  on  the  strings  of 
every  heart.  There  were  tears  on  veteran  cheeks  that  blanched 
in  no  stress  of  battle.  There  was  sobbing  afresh  in  the  bereaved 
homes  of  the  war.  There  was  wailing  in  the  cabins  of  freedmen 
who  saw  in  "MassV  Lincoln"  a  second  Moses  to  lead  them  out 
of  bondage,  and  whose  simple  faith  saw  him  walking  with  God 
and  given  power  from  the  sovereign  of  heaven.  The  blackness 
of  darkness  of  a  great  affliction  brooded  over  a  land,  but  a  short 
time  before  festal  with  the  rejoicings  of  victory.  The  language 
of  eulogy  was  exhausted  in  praise  of  the  illustrious  dead.  Ora- 
tory, kindled  by  great  occasion  and  aided  by  the  all-prevailing 
sympathy,  paid  its  glowing  tribute,  and  poetry  interpreted  in 
words  of  beauty  and  tenderness,  the  popular  affection.  They 
who  had  reviled  the  humble,  faithful  chief  magistrate  wrote  their 
recantation  in  penitential  tears  and  joined  the  throng  of  mourn- 
ers. The  Union  of  these  states  has  had  her  crises,  her  days  of 
gloom  and  great  anxieties,  but  never,  save  on  the  fateful  15th 
day  of  April,  1865,  has  anguish  wrung  from  her  hopeful  spirit 
the  cry,  "Hung  be  the  heavens  in  black."  It  was  plain  then  to 
see  that  the  quick  sense  of  mankind  had  discovered  and  acknowl- 
edged another  great  man  of  the  ages;  that  beside  our  Washing- 
ton another  immortal  name  was  added  to  exalt,  uplift  and  honor 
human  nature,  and  made  known  to  the  world  what  kingly  men 
there  be  in  a  state  without  a  king;  what  noblemen  there  be  in  a 
country  where  titles  of  nobility  are  prohibited  by  law. 

A  generation  has  since  passed  away.  Friends  and  enemies 
have  left  their  estimates  of  his  deeds  and  traits.  The  time  has 
not  come,  perhaps,  when  the  life  of  this  great  statesman  can  be 
written.  Abundant  material  has  been  gathered.  Every  cir- 
cumstance of  his  life,  boy  and  man,  has  been  rescued  from 
oblivion.  The  facts  are  treasured  up.  "For  my  name  and 
memory,"  says  Bacon,  "I  leave  them  to  men's  charitable 
speeches,  to  foreign  nations  and  the  next  age."  Certain  it  is 
that  those  who  come  after  us  do  not  accept  our  measure  of  the 
men  who  act  great  parts  in  our  day.  They  know  that  loving  or 
disliking  we  exalt  or  belittle,  that  interest  or  friendship  often 
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warps  judgment  and  partisanship  makes  us  blind  to  color  or 
historic  perspective.  The  methods  of  historic  research  now  ap- 
plied do  not  much  regard  the  authors  of  the  past.  The  stately 
sentences  of  a  Hume  or  a  Gibbon  do  not  mislead,  nor  do  the 
brilliant  pictures  brightened  or  darkened  by  the  prejudices  of 
Macaulay  or  a  Carlyle.  They  value  little  what  is  written  in 
warmth  whether  of  love  or  hate.  Not,  perhaps,  until  some  time 
be  passed  over  will  our  beloved  be  given  his  true  position  and 
stature  in  the  pantheon  of  the  world's  heroes.  But  we  need  fear 
no  dwarfing  of  our  typical  American  in  the  august  presence  of 
the  great  of  all  lands  and  times.  In  those  attributes  of  great- 
ness that  endure  and  endear,  that  chain  the  attention  and  win 
the  love  without  respect  to  race  or  age,  creed  or  philosophy, 
Lincoln  will  shine  forever  with  the  mild,  clear  light  of  the  fixed 
stars.  Whenever  and  wherever  in  the  long  To-be,  youth 
struggles  in  poverty  yearning  to  rise  to  higher  planes  of  knowl- 
edge and  usefulness,  whenever  men  strive  in  a  just  cause,  seem- 
ingly over-matched  and  outnumbered;  whenever  great  leaders 
for  the  right  find  halting  or  wavering  in  their  hosts;  whenever 
the  ruler  feels  the  state  leaning  upon  him  hurt  with  wounds 
ready  to  faint  and  fall;  whenever  men  would  for  a  moment 
forget  that  the  path  of  duty  is  the  way  to  glory,  they  will  read 
the  story  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  be  comforted. 

We  might,  perhaps  we  ought,  to  say  of  him,  as  he  more  than 
fifty  years  ago  said  of  Washington:  "On  that  name  no  eulogy 
is  expected.  ...  To  add  brightness  to  the  sun  or  glory  to 
the  name  of  Washington  is  impossible.  Let  none  attempt  it. 
In  solemn  awe  pronounce  the  name  and  in  its  deathless  splendor 
leave  it  shining  on." 

But  memory  loves  to  linger.  We,  who  served  under  his 
great  leadership  as  commander-in-chief,  to  whom  his  words  of 
hope  and  cheer  were  as  a  bugle  blast,  cannot  let  our  meeting 
nearest  the  anniversary  of  his  birthday  pass  without  some  me- 
morial of  gratitude  and  affection.  To  us  he  stands  as  one  of  the 
best  of  the  great,  and  greatest  of  the  good.  We  know  that  the 
future  will  measure  him  as  great — ^not  as  a  man  in  a  great  place 
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in  a  trying  period  of  national  life,  but  as  in  all  the  essentials  a 
great  man.  View  him  as  we  will,  he  was  great.  He  was  great 
in  rising  unaided  from  his  low  estate  in  life.  His  surroundings 
were  such  as  stifle  ambition;  his  early  associations  were  with 
people  poor,  lowly  and  caring  for  naught  save  the  plainest  living. 
To  cast  off  the  shackles  of  such  environment  is  proof  of  a  soul 
superior  to  fate. 

He  was  great  always  in  that  keenest  sense  of  honor,  that 
perfect  int^jity  that  won  him  the  name  of  Honest  Old  Abe. 
Whether  in  his  boyhood,  as  the  rustic  clerk  making  a  long  walk 
by  night  to  restore  the  six  pence  erroneously  taken  from  the 
customer,  or  as  the  petty  postmaster  religiously  keeping  the 
postal  money  in  a  shot  bag  by  itself,  whether  in  the  life-long 
fidelity  to  the  duties  of  his  public  life,  there  was  ever  that  in- 
flexible honesty  which  is  nature's  badge  of  the  gentleman. 
Conscience  ruled  his  every  action.  He  was  a  great  lawyer.  Not 
profoundly  read  in  the  books  nor  schooled  in  the  precedents, 
but  thorough  mastery  of  a  few  authors  he  did  have.  Alore  than 
all  he  had  that  happily  constituted  intellect  that  through  laby- 
rinths of  sophistry  and  mazes  of  immaterial  facts  goes  straight  to 
the  true  point.  He  seemed,  according  to  the  testimony  of  his 
contemporaries  on  the  bench  and  at  the  bar,  to  have  drunk  of 
justice  and  equity  at  the  original  fountain.  In  a  cause  that  he 
felt  to  be  just  all  testify  that  he  was  a  very  giant.  His  power 
of  statement  was  so  plain  and  clear  that  anyone  could  under- 
stand; and  it  was  usually  a  demonstration  making  needless 
further  argument. 

He  was  great  as  a  politician  in  the  best  sense,  matchless  as 
a  leader  of  men.  Mr.  Chase,  whose  ambition  chafed  under  the 
superiority  of  his  chief,  said  his  "cunning  amounted  to  genius." 
But  it  was  the  cunning  of  plain  sincerity.  Shrewd,  sagacious, 
far-seeing,  he  gained  his  ends — ^and  all  the  ends  he  aimed  at  were 
his  country's,  his  God's  and  truth's.  In  all  the  evil  that  has  been 
said  of  him  by  political  enemies,  and  we  know  that  the  most 
rancorous  things  are  often  said  by  enemies  of  one's  own  political 
faith,  no  double  dealing,  nor  broken  promise,  nor  betrayal  of 
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friend,  nor  sinister  motive  was  ever  laid  to  his  charge.  To  the 
cause  to  which  he  gave  his  best  labors  and  on  which  his  fame 
so  largely  rests,  resistance  to  the  slave  power,  he  was  faithful 
with  the  devotion  of  a  pure  knight  of  chivalry.  He  kept  the 
vow  which  he  made  in  these  words:  "Broken  by  it  I  may  be. 
Bow  to  it  I  never  will.  The  probability  that  we  may  fail  ought 
not  to  deter  me  from  support  of  a  cause  I  deem  to  be  just,  and 
it  shall  not  deter.  If  ever  I  feel  the  soul  within  me  elevate  and 
expand  to  dimension  not  unworthy  its  almighty  architect,  it  is 
when  I  contemplate  the  cause  of  my  country,  deserted  by  all 
the  world  beside,  and  I  standing  boldly  and  alone  and  hurling 
defiance  at  her  foes.  Here,  without  contemplating  conse- 
quences, before  high  heaven  and  in  the  face  of  the  world,  I 
swear  fidelity  to  the  just  cause,  as  I  deem  it,  of  the  land  of  my 
life,  my  liberty  and  my  love."  These  were  not  the  fervid  words 
of  mere  oratory,  but  the  unalterable  purpose  of  as  knightly  a 
spirit  as  ever  dwelt  in  flesh. 

His  sense  of  humor  was  keen;  its  play  ceaseless.  Some, 
even  of  his  cabinet,  sneered  at  what  they  deemed  at  times  de- 
scent to  triviality.  But  it  was  the  boon  of  heaven  that  this  man 
born  to  be  racked  by  great  anxieties  could  relieve  his  mind  from 
the  tension  of  care,  and  find  in  everything,  but  religion  and 
human  suffering,  something  that  touched  his  sense  of  humor. 
He  was  by  nature  melancholy.  His  early  days  were  among  a 
people  of  joyless  experience,  where  life  was  a  dull,  eventless 
struggle  for  existence.  In  that  flat  belt  of  malaria  and  ague, 
where  he  spent  his  youth,  with  no  beauty  of  scenery,  among 
listless,  untasteful  surroundings  of  poverty,  with  the  common- 
place associations  of  people  devoid  of  learning  or  ambition,  a 
spirit  like  his  must  have  gone  mad  if  humor  and  the  play  of 
droll  fancy  had  not  lightened  the  sombemess  of  such  a  condi- 
tion. It  is  the  fashion  of  some  scholarly  people  to  decry  the 
American  proneness  to  nonsense.  A  distinguished  and  hard 
working  man  of  letters,  recently  chided  us  sharply  for  ouf 
national  infirmity  of  enjoying  fun,  our  humor  of  intercourse,  our 
story-telling  and  all  that.     But  I  was  pained  to  note  that  this 
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humorless  author  recently  died  and  died  young.  He  might  have 
lived  if  he,  too,  could  have  laughed.  True  it  is  that  great  souls 
like  Luther,  Cromwell  and  Lincoln,  have  found  relief  from  the 
acuteness  of  great  responsibility  in  humor.  We  who  fought 
through  the  war  know  how  the  wretchedness  of  service  was 
mitigated  by  the  imquenchable  humor  of  the  boys  in  the  ranks. 
The  wags  in  the  regiment  were  better  for  its  health  than  the 
medicine  chest.  The  old  British  sergeant  in  the  Crimea,  when 
the  cholera  had  raged,  said  the  men  were  better  for  they  were 
"beginning  to  swear  again."  In  our  service,  the  joke  that  ran 
down  the  column  like  a  refreshing  breeze,  always  bore  witness 
that  there  was  both  march  and  fight  in  the  men.  If  we  had  not 
realized  the  ridiculousness  of  the  situation  in  the  muddy  march, 
we  would  have  laid  down  and  let  the  plastic  mire  bury  us  once 
and  for  all.  It  was  God's  kindness  to  this  great  burden-bearer 
that  his  sense  of  humor  gave  rest,  smoothed  friction,  or  diverted 
him  from  the  solemn  problem  which  years  of  war  and  care  only 
could  solve.  Often  he  turned  away  wrath  by  the  soft  answer 
mellowed  by  quaint  wit  and  aptest  anecdote.  Often  it  lightened 
for  a  little  time  and  by  flash  of  humor  the  weary  sadness  that 
sat  in  his  eye,  as  if  all  the  pain  and  sorrow  of  all  who  suffered 
and  mourned  were  loaded  on  his  tenderest  of  hearts. 

He  was  great  in  the  tact  of  leadership.  None  can  know  or 
fully  weigh  the  burden  of  that  crisis.  It  seemed  at  times  as  if 
treason  and  loyalty  were  against  him.  The  land  was  a  babel 
of  angry  voices.  There  was  complaining  everywhere,  except  in 
the  armies,  where  was  best  cause  for  complaint.  With  less  tact 
and  patience  in  the  leader,  with  petulance  and  dogmatic  obsti- 
nacy we  might  have  lost  coherence  of  patriotic  purpose.  But 
with  a  modesty  that  heard  all,  a  wisdom  that  weighed  all,  a 
vision  that  saw  far-forward,  a  winsome  tact  that  unified  the 
energies  of  loyalty,  he  held  them  to  their  work  till  the  result 
was  achieved — ^a  just  and  lasting  peace  among  ourselves  and 
with  all  nations.  Meek  and  self-searching,  he  won  with  great 
personality  and  drew  the  masses  about  him.  "Humblest  of  the 
humble  before  his  own  conscience,"  says  Spain's  great  orator, 
"he  is  greatest  of  the  great  before  history." 
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He  was  great  in  the  essentials  of  statesmanship.  His  pub- 
lic speeches  and  state  papers  are  the  wonders  of  the  learned 
the  world  over.  His  style  was  plain,  unstudied,  simplicity  itselt 
He  knew  nothing  of  the  rules  of  rhetoric.  He  had  never  seen 
one  of  our  modem  grammars  so  dismally  elaborated  as  to 
make  the  English  language  odious  to  the  school  boy.  His 
writings  have  the  quaint  flavor  of  the  West,  of  the  Bible,  of 
Shakespeare,  his  favorite  books,  and  of  the  Revised  Statutes. 
His  style  was  so  clear  that  the  unlettered  man  who  slowly  spelled 
out  the  words,  understood  his  meaning  and  the  issue.  It  often 
rose  to  grandeur;  it  always  appealed  to  reason.  It  spoke  in  plain 
words  the  best  feeling  and  wisest  thinking  of  the  people.  His 
last  inaugural  will  ever  be  classic.  When  he  gave  his  Gettysburg 
address,  he  thought — as  did  Seward  and  Everett,  the  orator  of 
the  day — ^that  he  had  made  a  flat  failure,  and  he  was  ashamed 
that  he  had  not  more  carefully  prepared  it  Yet,  from  critical 
England,  from  the  literary  culture  of  the  world,  the  verdict  is, 
that  it  is  one  of  the  few  orations  to  last  for  all  time.  Says  Hig- 
ginson:  "I  have  always  regarded  it  as  the  high  water  mark  of 
American  oratory."  Montalembert  says  to  the  French  acade- 
micians, that  his  is  the  "style  for  princes."  Our  own  great 
Emerson  saw  in  Lincoln's  lighter  moods  the  wisdom  of  a  Pilpay 
or  an  Aesop,  and  heard  in  his  loftier  efforts  a  voice  speaking 
to  the  centuries. 

He  was  great  in  the  simplicity  of  his  character.  The  most 
approachable  of  men,  in  his  presence  the  child  was  unabashed, 
the  humblest  at  ease;  and  the  greatest  felt  the  majesty  of  nature's 
kingliness.  Says  General  Sherman:  "Of  all  the  men  I  have 
ever  met,  he  seemed  to  possess  more  of  the  elements  of  greatness 
combined  with  goodness  than  any  other."  General  Grant  bore 
witness  after  he  had  conversed  with  the  princes  and  wise  men 
of  many  realms,  that  Lincoln  seemed  to  him  the  greatest  intel- 
lectual force  with  whom  he  ever  came  in  contact.  And  here  I 
cannot  refrain  from  borrowing  the  words  of  another  distin- 
guished American,  a  model  of  our  manliest  soldiership,  and  one 
whose  name  and  glorious  service  fame  has  claimed  for  a  lasting 
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possession — from  our  hcMiored  and  beloved  commander,  General 
John  Gibbon.  "Mr.  Lincoln,"  says  he,  "will  be  known  in  history, 
first  as  an  honest  man;  second,  as  a  statesman  in  the  truest  sense 
of  the  word ;  third,  as  a  humanist,  with  a  sincere  love  of  his  own 
country  and  a  heart  large  enough  to  take  in  the  whole  human 
race;  fourth,  as  a  great  martyr  to  the  cause  of  liberty  throughout 
the  world." 

Lincoln  was  great  in  the  patience  and  self-control,  which 
are,  after  all,  the  crucial  test.  "He  that  is  slow  to  anger  is  better 
than  the  mighty;  and  he  that  ruleth  his  spirit,  than  he  that  taketh 
a  city."  Disaster,  disappointment,  failure  and  great  slaughter, 
they  pained  him  as  if  the  fault  were  his.  The  censure  of  his 
friends,  the  complainings  of  impatient  patriotism,  they  grieved, 
for  his  geiitle  spirit  felt  keenly.  The  treachery  of  men  trusted, 
the  ceaseless  importunity  for  place,  the  jealousies,  envyings  and 
meannesses  which  a  president  is  forced  to  see  as  a  cloud  on  the 
character  of  even  patriotic  men,  never  wrung  a  word  of  bitter- 
ness from  his  lips  or  pen.  He  made  allowance  for  all,  never 
relieved  his  heart  by  an  explosion  of  righteous  anger,  but  he 
endured  till  his  strong  frame  was  well  nigh  worn  out,  and  his 
face  told  of  years  of  trial,  ere  the  murderer's  bullet  gave  him 
rest.  And  here  is  the  lesson  our  statesmen  are  slow  to  learn. 
The  patience  and  self-control,  fairest  jewels  in  Washington's 
crown,  the  perfection  of  Lincoln's  character,  these  are  the  seals 
of  greatness.  We  have  seen  men  of  great  worth,  high  ambition 
and  capacity  to  serve  the  state,  block  their  own  way  to  highest 
station  by  personal  quarrels,  by  bitterness  of  speech  in  the  smart 
of  a  wounded  self  love. 

And  what  charity!  So  strong  and  yet  so  excusing  of  human 
frailty,  so  spotless  and  yet  so  kind  to  fault;  so  merciless  to  self, 
to  all  others  merciful;  so  traduced  and  reviled,  yet  so  free  from 
vindictiveness.  He  had  learned  from  Calvary  forgiveness.  In 
his  great  heart  was  no  room  for  malice.  Revenge  slunk  away 
from  its  portals.  The  storms  of  passion  raged  about  him,  as 
they  rage  most  wildly  in  a  civil  war,  but  in  his  soul,  charity  and 
mercy,  high  resolve,  pure  motive  and  trust  in  God  made  a  sab- 
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bath  of  peace.  His  name  will  be  immortal  as  the  liberator  of  a 
race.  His  wisdom,  unerring  judgment  and  complete  execution 
of  the  will  of  the  upholders  of  the  Union,  his  waiting  for  the 
right  time  and  for  the  people's  thought  to  come  to  him  in  that 
great  purpose,  these  link  his  name  with  the  grander  events  of 
history;  and  his  labor,  his  growing  up  to  his  labor,  strengthen- 
ing as  the  burden  grew,  his  clear  sight,  his  accurate  reading  of 
the  popular  thought,  and  tactful  leading  of  the  public  mind — it 
was  the  great  man  in  great  action,  equal  to  his  work. 

He  was  great  in  that  he  was  the  truest  and  best  of  all  we 
honor  as  American.  Says  Emerson :  "He  is  the  true  history  of 
the  American  people  of  his  time,  the  pulse  of  20,000,000  throb- 
bing in  his  heart,  the  thoughts  of  their  minds  articulated  on  his 
tongue."  Says  a  Frenchman  of  note:  "He  will  stand  in  the 
traditions  of  the  world  as  the  incarnation  of  the  people."  This 
thought  found  exquisite  expression  in  the  words  of  the  gifted 
Confederate,  Grady,  whose  early  death  North  and  South  alike 
mourn.  "He  was  the  first  typical  American,  the  first  who  com- 
prehended within  himself  all  the  strength  and  gentleness,  all  the 
majesty  and  grace  of  this  republic." 

Such  is  the  name,  companions,  we  reverently  honor  to-night. 
Out  of  the  days  and  the  struggle  and  the  cause  to  which  we  lent 
the  strength  of  our  youth,  is  given  to  history  the  fame  of  our 
great  countryman.     Nature,  it  is  sung: 

"For  him  her  old-world  moulds  aside  she  threw, 

And  choosing  sweet  day  from  the  breast, 

Of  the  unexhausted  West, 

With  stuff  untainted  shaped  a  hero  new, 

Wise,  steadfast,  in  the  strength  of  God  and  true, 

Our  children  shall  behold  his  fame, 

The  kindly,  earnest,  brave,  far-seeing  man, 

Sagacious,  patient,  dreading  praise  not  blame. 

New  birth  of  our  new  soil,  the  first  American." 


THE  HUMOR  OF  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 
By  E.  a.  Calkins^  Lieutenant-Colonel  3D  Wisconsin  Cavalry. 

Memorial  Address,  February  6th,  1896. 

I  SHALL  say  a  few  words  on  the  subject  of  Lincoln's  humor. 
Every  phase  of  this  remarkable  and  illustrious  man's  char- 
acter presents  a  study  of  the  highest  human  interest  I 
believe  that  the  quality  of  humor  in  the  mental  and  moral 
structure  of  Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  powerful  element  in  the 
causes  of  his  success  as  our  great  national  leader  in  the  supreme 
crisis  of  American  history.  We  must  understand  that  humor  is 
not  the  mere  inspiration  of  a  jest  or  of  a  funny  story.  It  is  an 
attribute  of  character.  It  may  be  possessed  by  a  man  who  never 
originated  nor  repeated  a  joke,  who  never  laughs,  who  seldom 
smiles,  whose  gravity  never  is  disturbed.  It  is  a  warming,  soften- 
ing, mellowing  influence  and  purpose  in  which  all  charitable 
thoughts  and  all  the  kindly  impulses  of  the  heart  have  their 
source.  It  is  humor  that  paints  a  silver  lining  on  every  cloud 
in  the  sky  of  human  hope. 

I  have  thought  that  if  a  man  destitute  of  humor,  a  hard 
man,  chilly,  irresponsive  to  kindly  approach,  with  an  exagger- 
ated sense  of  personal  dignity  tempered  by  distrust  and  suspicion, 
had  been  in  Lincoln's  place,  he  would  have  created  irritation, 
dissatisfaction  and  perhaps  revolt  at  the  loyal  north,  which  would 
have  imperilled  all  the  results  of  the  war. 

Lincoln's  sublime  sense  of  humor  enabled  him  to  meet  every 
emergency  with  calmness,  with  reserve,  with  patience  that  never 
became  weary,  that  never  despaired.  He  received  the  criticisms 
and  complaints  of  friends;  he  encountered  the  envies,  the  jeal- 
ousies, the  conspiracies  of  rivals  with  invincible  complacency, 
with  the  soft  answer  that  turns  away  wrath,  with  toleration  and 
endurance  that  had  no  limit.     In  the  electric  glow  of  his  humor 
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discord,  enmity,  strife,  partisan  malevolence  and  hate  melted  and 
disappeared.  His  resistless  humor  conquered  all  men  and  con- 
quered all  things. 

Countless  stories  that  he  never  told,  immeasurable  volumes 
of  wit  and  humcw  with  the  origin  of  which  he  had  no  connection, 
and  with  much  of  which  probably  he  was  not  familiar,  have  been 
attributed  to  Lincoln.  The  world  is  full  of  epigrams,  good,  bad 
and  indifferent,  to  which  his  name  is  attached  like  a  counterfeit 
label  on  spurious  goods  packed  for  shipment  to  a  cheap  market. 
As  an  instance,  he  is  said  to  be  the  author  of  the  aphorism  that 
"You  can  fool  a  part  of  the  people  all  the  time  and  all  of  the 
people  a  part  of  the  time,  but  you  cannot  fool  all  of  the  people 
all  of  the  time."  This  was  a  saying  not  of  Lincoln,  but  of  P. 
T.  Bamum,  the  showman  and  prince  of  humbugs.  It  is  said  that 
a  New  York  rural  patriot  visiting  Washington,  called  on  Lin- 
coln and  said  that  they  had  organized  a  company  of  home  guards 
in  his  town,  with  a  stipulation,  however,  that  they  should  not 
leave  the  state.  "Except  in  case  of  invasion,  I  suppose,"  Lincoln 
is  said  to  have  added.  This  remark  was  made  a  hundred  years 
ago  by  William  Pitt,  the  great  English  war  minister,  to  a  captain 
of  yeomanry  under  circumstances  similar  to  those  described  as 
rdating  to  Lincoln.  The  remark  attributed  to  Lincoln,  that  he 
"never  crossed  the  bridge  until  he  came  to  it,"  is  as  old  as  the 
history  of  human  wars.  From  Alexander  the  Great  to  General 
Andrew  Jackson  it  was  an  adage  in  military  science  not  to  cross 
a  stream  until  its  banks  were  reached.  Other  instances  might 
be  cited  for  hours.  These  were  not  Lincoln's  epigrams,  neither 
as  parent  nor  as  sponsor.  He  was  no  plagiarist.  He  never  stole 
nor  borrowed  the  intellectual  property  of  another. 

There  was  something  worse  than  this.  I  hardly  know 
whether  it  can  be  described  in  acceptable  language,  but  I  shall 
make  the  attempt.  Duringf  Lincoln's  lifetime!  and  for  years 
afterward  professional  and  amateur  story-tellers  and  common 
buffoons  retailed  everywhere  as  proceeding  from  Lincoln's  ex- 
haustless  storehouse  of  humor  equivocal  anecdotes  and  jests 
without  number,  forming  masses  of  ribaldry  that  was  not  even 
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equivocal,  much  of  which  was  shocking.  This  vast  accumula- 
tion of  vulgarity  and  putrescence  had  not  wit  enough  to  redeem 
its  filth,  and  but  little  or  none  possessed  the  bad  merit  of 
originality.  In  later  times  the  abomination  has  mostly  ceased  to 
exist.  The  sewers  of  political  tradition  are  partially  cleansed. 
The  world  is  growing  better. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  fame  of  Lincoln  has  suffered  from 
this  cause.  A  generous  and  just  world  has  acquitted  him  of  the 
offense.  The  wealth  of  his  humor  was  abundant  and  overflow- 
ing. But  in  its  manifestations  he  never  planted  in  a  pure  mind 
the  seed  of  a  corrupt  thought.  His  humor  was  all  his  own, 
nothing  purloined,  nothing  vicious,  nothing  essentially  unclean, 
nothing  to  corrode  the  intellect  or  the  heart.  It  was  humane, 
gentle,  instructive,  full  of  cheer  and  good  will,  inciting  innocent 
mirth.     Its  essence  was  charity. 

The  wisest  of  our  teachers  often  conveyed  instruction  and 
counsel  in  the  form  of  apologue.  He  inspired  faith,  produced 
conviction  and  inculcated  a  sense  of  duty  by  figures  of  speech 
and  by  fables.  He  clothed  truth  in  beauty  and  equipped  it  with 
the  fascinations  of  romance.  There  is  humor,  the  highest  humor, 
in  an  apt  illustration,  by  which  a  precept  or  a  truth  is  explained 
and  applied.  There  was  humor  in  the  account  of  the  suspicious 
and  dissatisfied  servant  who  wrapped  his  piece  of  money  up  in  a 
napkin  and  buried  it  in  the  ground  instead  of  using  it  and  in- 
vesting it  for  a  profit,  as  his  master  had  designed.  There  was 
humor  in  the  account  of  the  five  thoughtless  young  women  who 
neglected  to  put  kerosene  oil  in  their  lamps  when  they  were 
invited  to  join  a  torchlight  procession  in  honor  of  a  wedding 
ceremony  in  the  neighborhood.  But  it  was  oriental  humor, 
which  does  not  excite  laughter — ^which  is  grave,  sedate,  con- 
templative, like  a  brahmin  who  wraps  his  priestly  robe  about  him 
and  sits  down  with  covered  head  to  silent  communion  with  his 
own  thoughts.  Yet,  it  is  sweet,  tender,  deHghtful,  and  it  often 
rises  from  the  deepest  fountains  of  human  pathos.  Lincoln's 
humor  was  diflferent  from  this  in  form,  but  the  same  in  spirit.  It 
contained  fun,  it  effervesced,  it  was  contagious  and  rollicking; 
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men  laughed  at  its  drolleries  and  its  oddities.  But  he  made  it 
the  medium  of  the  weightiest  lessons  in  law,  in  politics,  in  morals, 
in  patriotism,  in  the  ethics  and  practices  of  war.  So  I  assume 
reverently  that  when  to  illustrate  and  enforce  an  argument  or  a 
fact  he  interrupted  himself  to  say  that  he  was  "reminded  of  a 
little  story,"  and  proceeded  to  tell  it,  he  was  merely  an  unconsci- 
ous imitator  of  the  divine  humorist,  who  spake  to  mankind  in 
parables. 

The  humors  of  the  war  divested  it  of  many  terrors.  The 
stories  and  songs,  the  wit,  the  repartee,  the  slang  of  the  camp- 
fire  and  of  the  reunions  in  the  sutler's  tent  alleviated  not  only 
physical  fatigue  and  pain,  but  the  anguish  of  heartache,  of 
despondency,  of  loneliness,  of  homesickness,  of  prolonged  sepa- 
ration from  objects  of  the  dearest  love.  A  new  anecdote  or  joke 
said  to  come  from  Lincoln  or  some  other  source,  producing 
laughter  in  all  the  camps  and  on  all  the  lines  of  march  between 
the  Potomac  and  the  farthest  outposts  of  the  frontier,  was  more 
exhilarating,  more  efficacious  to  inspire  cheerfulness,  content, 
courage  and  patriotic  faith  than  the  sonorous  eloquence  of  gen- 
eral orders  and  of  executive  proclamations. 

The  smiles  and  laughter,  the  goodnatured  shouts,  the  hur- 
rahs and  enthusiasm  caused  by  the  improvised  comedies  of  the 
camp  were  half  a  recompense  or  consolation  for  its  hardships, 
sacrifices  and  sorrows.  They  had  the  effect  of  an  illumination 
or  of  benediction.  They  were  like  the  roseate  glow  heralding 
the  morning  of  the  day  which  brought  the  infinite  blessings  of 
victory  and  peace. 
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OVER  thirty  years  have  passed  since  the  deep  toned  vibra- 
tions from  the  g^ns  of  our  men-of-war  have  rolled 
away;  like  a  panorama  the  events  then  so  deeply  im- 
pressed on  our  memory  pass  in  review.  The  part  taken  by  the 
army  has  been  told  and  retold  by  generals,  colonels  and  cor- 
porals and  now  the  high  private  is  getting  in  his  deadly  work, 
so  that  almost  every  battlefield,  from  Big  Bethel  to  Appomattox 
has  been  made  familiar  to  school  children,  and  while  army  men 
are  familiar  with  the  sound  of  the  bugle  (especially  when  blown 
by  himself),  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  chirp  of  the 
boatswain's  whistle,  telling  of  the  jackies'  part  in  the  restoration 
of  the  flag,  should  be  almost  unknown  by  the  side  of  this  western 
inland  sea. 

In  the  earlier  wars  with  other  nations,  our  navy  was  the 
mainstay  of  the  country,  and  added  to  our  glory.  In  1860-61  our 
warships  were  scattered  over  the  globe  as  far  as  possible  from 
our  coasts ;  yet,  in  a  short  time  every  craft  that  could  float  a  gun 
was  fitted  and  manned  for  service. 

Well  do  I  remember  the  beginning  of  the  new  order  of 
naval  warfare  in  March,  '62,  when  the  Merrimac,  or  Virginia, 
commenced  her  onslaught  upon  the  Cumberland  and  Congress, 
in  Hampton  Roads;  when  the  frigate  Minnesota  was  fast  on  the 
bar  off  Sewell's  Point,  and  the  shot  from  the  guns  of  the  Cum- 
berland and  Congress  rattled  and  rebounded  from  the  slop- 
ing iron  armor  of  the  Merrimac  like  billiard  balls  from  a  cushion. 
It  was  a  hard  place  for  hearts  as  brave  as  any  who  gave  their 
blood  to  color  the  stripes  of  Old  Glory. 
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Men  stood  at  their  g^ns  and  fired  a  last  broadside  which 
blew  the  water  from  their  muzzles,  as  their  ships  went  down, 
carrying  their  killed  and  wounded,  but  with  their  ccdors 
still  flying  from  the  mastheads.  That  combat  ended  the  glory 
of  our  wooden  walls.  Consternation  filled  the  hearts  of  the 
bravest;  what  was  there  to  prevent  the  new  iron  monster  from 
going  to  sea  and  sweeping  all  before  it? 

In  the  North,  a  descendant  of  the  Viking^,  "Erickson",  built 
at  his  own  expense  a  floating  raft,  and  on  it  fastened  a  turret 
which  looked  like  a  cheese-box.  It  sailed  down  to  Hampton 
Roads  and  arrived  in  time  to  meet  the  Merrimac  as  she  steamed 
out,  looking  for  "other  worlds  to  conquer."  Greek  met  Greek — 
the  battle  of  the  Giants  in  Armor  ended  by  the  Merrimac  with- 
drawing. Mechanic  had  met  Mechanic,  the  new  era  in  naval 
warfare  began;  our  workshops  and  navy  yards  changed  their 
methods;  ironclads  were  bom. 

The  Nelson  of  our  navy,  Admiral  Farragut,  at  New  Orleans 
and  Mobile,  ordered  his  fleet  to  advance  in  spite  of  ironclads 
constructed  like  the  Merrimac,  and  when  the  Brooklyn  signalled 
"Have  come  to  torpedoes,"  she  was  answered,  "Damn  the  tor- 
X>edoes!   Come  on." 

Those  were  the  men  who  made  our  "Wooden  Walls"  fam- 
ous; they  would  follow  where  any  mortal  dared  to  lead. 

So  much  for  the  pipe  of  the  boatswain's  whistle. 

Those  were  busy  days  at  the  navy  yards;  fitting  out,  arming, 
manning  every  conceivable  craft  to  blockade  the  southern  ports 
and  intercept  blockade-runners  bringing  in  arms  and  stores  sent 
by  European  sympathizers,  and  avaricious  traitors  at  the  North. 

Every  river,  creek,  and  outlet  must  be  guarded  to  keep  out 
the  supplies  and  keep  in  cotton,  then  king. 

Over  six  hundred  vessels,  from  ferryboats  to  merchant 
steamers,  were  quickly  converted  into  gunboats  and  sent  on 
their  mission.  The  "Aphrodite,"  a  supply  steamer  for  the  East 
Gulf  Squadron,  then  commanded  by  Admiral  Farragut,  was 
loaded  with  shot  and  shell  at  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard,  and  a 
draft  of  four  hundred  men  sent  on  board  to  be  distributed  among 
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his  ships.  After  noon,  we  moved  down  to  Sandy  Hook,  and  an- 
chored inside  to  await  the  blowing  out  of  a  gale  which  had  been 
severe  for  two  or  three  days. 

The  next  morning  there  was  a  lull  in  the  wind  and  appar- 
ently an  end  of  the  gale,  so  we  passed  the  Light-ship,  and 
headed  for  the  South;  we  had  hardly  shaped  our  course,  before 
the  gale  increased  in  violence,  and  forced  us  to  battle  for  life; 
it  continued  for  four  days,  we  being  hove  to  part  of  the  time. 

Had  we  sighted  a  vessel,  it  would  have  made  little  difference 
whether  or  not  she  were  friend  or  foe,  for  the  handling  of  heavy 
guns  in  such  a  sea  was  entirely  out  of  the  question. 

The  drift  and  spume  were  so  thick  that  one  could  see  but 
a  short  distance;  on  the  third  day  out  a  dark  object  suddenly 
appeared  close  to  our  starboard  beam,  her  black  sides  rolling 
deeply,  and  at  every  lurch  she  shipped  tons  of  water,  which  came 
pouring  out  of  her  scuppers.  The  g^n  crews  stood  at  quarters 
with  the  tompions  out  of  their  guns,  ready  to  try  to  send  us  to 
Davy  Jones'  locker  should  there  be  any  question  as  to  our 
identity. 

They  had  evidently  made  us  out  from  their  "crow's  nest"; 
when  we  first  discovered  them,  the  cry,  "Hurrah  for  the 
Powhatan!"  came  from  the  throats  of  the  old  navy  veterans  on 
our  decks,  who  recognized  the  side-wheel  on  that  man-of-war, 
even  then  a  thing  of  the  past. 

There  she  lay,  with  storm  trysails  to  steady  her;  gun  crews  at 
stations,  bright  decks  and  glittering  brass  works  which  glistened 
as  she  rolled  towards  us,  making  a  scene  which  brought  a  lump 
into  our  throats  as  we  saw  the  brave  old  ship,  with  her  storm 
ensign  flying  at  her  peak,  and  the  bunting  whip  at  her  main, 
almost  emblematic  of  our  ship  of  state  at  the  time;  struggling 
to  keep  afloat,  but  with  crew  at  quarters  ready  for  enemies 
wherever  found. 

The  station  of  the  Powhatan  being  off  the  capes  at  the  north 
of  Chesapeake  Bay,  we  judged  that  to  be  our  own  whereabouts. 

The  following  night  was  a  repetition  of  those  just  passed — 
we  made  all  snug,  battened  our  hatches  and  added  one  more 
disagreeable  night  to  the  list. 
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We  took  it  for  granted  that  the  authorities  knew  their  job, 
and  with  a  soulless  confidence  in  the  Almighty,  closed  our  eyes  in 
our  swinging  hammocks;  now  and  then  there  was  a  feeling  as 
the  ship  rolled  down  to  leeward,  and  stayed  a  little  longer 
than  usual,  that  she  was  not  coming  back. 

Sometime  in  the  morning  watch  I  woke  with  one  of  those 
terrible  headaches  that  I  had  felt  once  before  when  chloroformed, 
and  at  another  time  after  a  week's  wrestle  with  champagne; 
knowing  that  my  diet  had  not  been  of  a  kind  to  bring  on  gout 
and  its  kindred  ailments,  I  concluded  it  must  be  fumes  of  sulphur 
from  the  boilers — which  were  between  decks — to  say  nothing  of 
the  deadly  gases  emanating  from  five  hundred  men  hermetically 
sealed  up  for  so  many  hours.  I  felt  that  I  must  get  a  breath  of 
fresh  air  or  die,  and  that  quickly;  I  got  out  of  my  hammock 
and  crawled  along  the  deck  toward  the  fore-scuttle,  groping  in 
utter  darkness.  I  finally  reached  the  ladder,  with  no  strength  to 
get  farther,  and  lost  consciousness.  On  coming  to,  I  managed 
to  reach  the  deck,  and  in  the  shelter  of  the  hood  soon  gained 
strength  as  I  breathed  the  pure  air;  looking  about,  in  the  dark 
gray  of  the  morning,  an  angry  sea  in  the  wildest  commotion 
gave  a  vivid  picture  of  chaos.  Turning  my  head  to  the  left,  over 
the  port  side,  I  saw  a  line  of  fiame,  like  the  mad  leaping  of  a 
prairie  fire  before  a  gale,  and  our  ship  heading  obliquely  towards 
it.  My  God,  was  I  dreaming,  or  was  my  brain  on  fire,  and  was 
this  still  a  part  of  the  death  swoon,  which  I  had  just  come  out  of; 
it  must  be  so,  for  the  lookouts  would  have  seen  this;  it  must  be 
a  phantasy  of  the  brain.  But  something  must  be  done.  Grasping 
the  life  lines,  I  ran  along  the  deck,  and  reached  the  pilot  house; 
there  stood  the  men  at  the  wheel  asleep;  in  frenzy  I  roared  out, 
Breakers  Ahead;  and  staggering  along  the  gangway  until  I 
reached  the  engine  room  door,  I  roared  down  Breakers  Ahead. 
The  engineers  were  at  their  post,  stopped  the  engine  before  any 
signals  were  given,  and  reversed.  I  ran  to  the  break  of  the 
poop  deck,  where  "Paddy  Rowan,"  who  had  command  of  our 
detail,  had  his  cot,  and  awoke  him  and  others,  but  it  was  too  late; 
in  a  few  seconds  we  were  in  the  breakers,  and  had  struck  the  reef, 
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with  a  tremendous  shock,  each  following  sea  lifted  us  up,  and 
carried  us  further  on;  broaching  to,  we  lay  broadside  to  the 
surf,  with  a  list  towards  the  land,  a  total  wreck,  at  the  mercy  of 
each  sea  that  came  racing  up  our  side,  and  sweeping  everything 
movable  before  it  Then  the  discipline  of  men-of-wars  men  came 
into  play:  our  boats  were  lowered  and  secured  to  the  rigging 
under  the  lea  of  the  wreck;  shelter  was  secured  in  the  tops,  and 
below,  as  long  as  the  ship  held  together;  the  gale  had  blown  out 
during  the  night,  and  we  were  waiting  for  the  sea  to  go  down, 
which  it  was  rapidly  doing.  About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away  was 
a  strip  of  sand  beach,  beyond  which  was  Core  Sound,  and  four 
miles  further  was  the  dense  pine  woods  that  looked  so  near  in 
the  uncertain  light  of  the  early  morning.  About  noon  orders 
were  given  for  volunteers  to  man  one  of  the  surf  boats,  to  try 
and  reach  the  shore,  so  that  we  could  be  landed  during  daylight; 
only  those  accustomed  to  landing  in  a  surf  were  allowed  to  go. 
The  rank  and  file  of  the  American  navy  was  composed  of  every 
nationality  under  the  sun  (generally  excepting  Americans).  Dur- 
ing my  stay  in  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  I  noticed  a  Kanaka,  or 
Sandwich  Islander,  called  "Kanaka  Jim,"  who  appeared  as  if  he 
bad  inhabited  Dante's  inferno.  He  was  pitted  with  smallpox, 
both  deep  and  large;  tatooed  on  each  cheek  with  India  ink,  and 
lips  drawn  so  tightly  over  his  teeth  that  he  looked  like  a  death's 
head;  he  gave  one  a  chill  when  you  met  him;  to  conquer  that 
feeling,  I  had  made  it  a  point  to  speak,  and  be  extra  civil  to  him 
when  meeting  him.  "Kanaka  Jim"  was  the  first  man  to  volun- 
teer, sa)ang  that  he  could  land  a  boat  if  he  had  six  good  oarsmen. 
The  crew  was  soon  completed,  but  looking  into  the  top  and 
seeing  me,  he  sung  out,  "Chips,  come  down,  I'll  land  you  safe." 
Not  having  courage  enough  to  refuse  before  the  rest  of  the 
crew,  I  quickly  slid  down  into  the  boat.  Lashing  our  steering 
oars  at  both  ends  of  the  boat,  we  headed  for  the  shore,  through 
the  boiling  surf.  With  coolness  and  dexterity,  the  steersman 
kept  the  boat  from  broaching  to,  and  we  reached  the  bar  made 
by  the  undertow,  where  the  last  wave  strikes  the  beach,  when 
our  boat  grounded  for  a  second;  the  greenhorns  rose  to  jump  out. 
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but  Jim  roared,  "Down  all  and  hang  on  for  your  lives/'  and  the 
next  instant  a  great  comber  broke  over  us,  scudded  the  boat  up 
the  beach,  where  we  leaped  out,  and  held  on  to  the  boat  to  keep 
her  from  being  carried  out  by  the  undertow.  The  boats  foUow- 
mg  us  lost  a  good  many  lives,  because  the  crews  did  the  very 
thing  we  would  have  done,  had  not  Jim's  knowledge  prevented 
us;  not  a  boat  landed  without  some  casualty;  some  of  the  boats 
broached  to,  and  capsized  the  men;  strong  swimmers  would 
try  to  reach  the  beach,  but  were  thrown  so  hard  that  the  senses 
were  knocked  out  of  them,  and  they  were  carried  out  by  the 
undertow  and  lost.  Our  boat's  crew  immediately  set  about  giv- 
ing assistance.  Forming  a  line  like  "Crack  the  Whip"  at  school, 
we  would  rush  out  with  the  undertow,  grab  a  swimmer, 
and  when  we  were  rolled  up  the  beach,  we  were  held  by  the 
ethers,  and  not  swept  back. 

One  day,  a  month  before  this,  I  was  at  the  shipping  office 
doing  some  work,  when  a  finely  dressed  young  man  stepped  in; 
the  flash  from  his  solitaire  was  nearly  equal  to  a  modern  search- 
light; his  hair  was  frizzed  and  parted  in  the  middle;  and  such 
hair — it  was  a  beautiful  red,  like  the  deep  autumn  coloring  of 
maple  leaves,  the  hair  belonging  to  some  who  have  a  strain  of 
Norman  blood.  Old  Captain  McDonald  sitting  with  his  gouty 
foot  in  a  chair  fairly  had  his  breath  taken  away  when  told  by 
this  vision  that  he  wished  to  ship.  What  can  you  do  in  the 
American  Navy,  asked  the  Captain;  what  profession  do  you  fol- 
low? I  am  a  bartender,  sir.  Oh,  a  barber,  are  you,  a  very  handy 
man  on  board  of  ship.  Doctor.  Doctor,  pass  this  man  if  you 
can,  sir,  and  the  Doctor  enjoying  the  joke,  let  the  mistake  as  well 
as  the  man  pass.  The  next  time  I  saw  that  hair  it  was  floating 
on  the  crest  of  a  comber;  nothing  but  the  hair  showed,  like  a 
floating  wig;  we  formed  a  line  and,  being  the  cracker,  I  caught 
a  hand  full  of  his  autumn  foliage,  and  we  went  tumbling  upon 
the  beach  together.  The  warm  sun  was  a  great  restorative;  we 
covered  the  insensible  men  with  hot  sand,  which  prevented  chill- 
ing, and  many  were  brought  to.  One  thing  astonished  me, 
which  was  that  so  many  old  seamen  had  never  learned  to  swim. 
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Of  our  crew  there  were  about  fifty  who  would  have  crossed  the 
dark  river  without  our  hdp. 

The  following  morning  a  boat  was  hauled  across  the  strip 
of  sand  and  launched  in  Core  Sound,  and  sent  to  Beaufort,  N. 
C,  to  Admiral  Porter  for  assistance.  Turpentine  flats  were  sent 
for  us;  shallow  half-decked  boats  which  carried  some  70  men. 
Reaching  Beaufort,  we  were  mustered  on  the  flagship  Malvern, 
an  old  blockade  runner,  but  a  very  smart  looking  flagship;  our 
crew  was  distributed  along  the  coast,  some  in  the  North  At- 
lantic and  some  in  the  South  Atlantic  Squadrons,  wherever  ships 
could  be  found  to  take  us,  as  we  had  no  way  of  getting  to  Mobile, 
our  destination.  My  fate  was  to  go  on  the  "Mercidita"  to 
Charleston.  The  "Mercidita"  had  been  rammed  by  the  Pal- 
metto State,  struck  her  colors  and  paroled;  she  was  on  her  way 
north  at  the  time,  and  took  us  to  Port  Royal  where  we  trans- 
ferred to  the  New  Hampshire,  from  which  I  was  afterwards 
transferred  to  the  sloop-of-war,  "Pawnee",  a  ship  built  by 
Griffiths  of  New  York;  she  had  an  entirely  flat  bottom,  was  of 
extreme  beam  and  light  draft,  for  the  battery  carried,  making 
the  very  best  ship  in  the  United  States  Navy  for  the  particular 
duties  she  had  to  perform,  in  the  shallow  rivers  on  that  coast. 

Commanded  by  Geo.  F.  Balch,  the  "Pawnee"  was  known 
through  the  United  States  Navy  as  a  "good  ship".  The  reputa- 
tion of  good  or  bad  ship  is  often  made  by  the  officer  in  command 
who  determines  whether  the  men  are  to  be  treated  as  men,  or  as 
dogs,  or  worse.  When  I  was  detailed  for  the  "Pawnee",  every 
one  looked  on  me  as  being  in  luck.  I  was  sent  on  board  while 
they  were  getting  up  anchor  to  go  to  sea,  an  all-hands'  job; 
and  my  first  vision  of  that  busy  deck  was  one  never  to  be  for- 
gotten: the  capstan  manned,  and  the  boatswain  attending  to 
catting  the  anchor,  while  under  the  bridge  were  the  pilot,  cap- 
tain and  executive  officer;  the  marines  on  duty  were  looking 
straight  ahead;  near  by  two  mates  were  having  it  rough  and 
tumble,  fighting  out  an  old  feud;  Tom  Shannon,  from  the  Shan- 
nons, and  Scotty,  from  the  tail  of  the  Bank  at  Greenock,  two 
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British  men-of-war  men  and  as  good  sailors  as  ever  passed  a 
weather  earing. 

I  looked  on  in  astonishment,  expecting  to  hear  the  usual 
call  for  the  Master  at  Arms,  or  Ship's  Corporals,  but  no;  every- 
body just  attended  to  their  own  knitting  and  they  had  it  out, 
setting  to  work  when  they  had  had  enough,  as  though  nothing 
had  happened. 

After  reaching  Charleston,  a  new  executive  officer  was  sent 
to  us  and  the  side  was  manned  to  pay  him  honors;  some  of  the 
old  sea-dog^  near  where  I  stood  muttered,  "This  ends  all  com- 
fort on  this  ship — he's  a  son  of  a  she  dog,"  so  I  watched  to  see 
what  would  happen. 

After  supper,  in  the  first  dog  watch,  all  hands  were  piped  to 
gammon,  when  there  was  a  pandemonium  created,  and  such 
horse  play  performed  as  only  men  who  have  served  as  pirates, 
blackbirders,  and  men-of-wars  men  from  every  nation  that  has 
a  flag  can  get  up.  Hearing  the  uproar,  up  rushed  our  new  exe- 
cutive officer  crying,  "What's  this,  what's  this?"  "Silence  fore 
and  aft,  you  mutinous  rascals!"  and  like  the  witches  in  Alloways 
Auld  Haunted  Kirk,  "in  a  moment  all  was  dark"  and  there  were 
black  and  suppressed  mutterings  until  Captain  Balch  stepped  on 
deck,  who  explained  that  the  order  was  given  by  himself,  for, 
said  he,  life  on  the  blockade  is  a  tedious,  tiresome  one  at  best, 
and  while  I  command  a  ship  these  old  sea-dogs  shall  have  the 
dog  watch  to  gambol  in. 

May  there  be  some  leaven  of  the  Balch  stock  in  our  naval 
service  in  the  day  of  its  need.  There  was  no  shirking  on  the 
Pawnee,  and  her  well  earned  laurels,  excelled  by  no  ship  in  the 
service,  was  due  to  the  fellow  feeling  for  those  rough  jackies 
who  had  fought  under  every  flag,  in  every  clime,  and  many  of 
them  under  the  skull  and  crossbones  in  the  West  Indies. 

The  daily  routine  of  the  blockade  consisted  in  holding  our 
station  in  the  circle  of  blockaders,  with  now  and  then  a  cruise 
towards  Nassau  or  the  Bermudas,  and  an  occasional  crack  at 
the  batteries  when  we  got  too  close  to  shore,  running  after  some 
ship  trying  to  slip  the  blockading  fleet;  but  the  monitors  and 
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ironclads  had  the  steady  hammering  to  do.  Blockade  running* 
was  done  mostly  on  daric,  stormy  nights;  clear  nights  we  were 
usually  quiet. 

EsLch  ship  on  the  station  furnished  a  picket  boat,  which  was 
picked  up  at  dusk  by  a  small  steam  launch  going  the  rounds, 
and  towed  into  the  channel  between  Forts  Sumter  and  Moultrie; 
each  launch  was  armed  with  a  boat  howitzer  and  an  armed  crew, 
and  they  formed  a  line  across  the  channel  where  ships  must  pass 
in  going  in  or  out  of  the  harbor.  Should  a  blockade  runner  at- 
tempt to  pass  through  the  picket  line,  which  they  would  do  at 
full  speed,  so  that  the  boats  had  to  give  way,  the  picket  boats 
would  give  them  what  shot  they  could,  then  fire  rock- 
ets in  the  direction  the  blockade  runner  was  going,  so 
as  to  give  warning  to  the  outside  fleet,  which  would 
often  compel  them  to  turn  back,  or  send  them  ashore 
on  Sullivan's  Island,  under  the  batteries,  where  the  John- 
nies could  be  seen  during  daylight,  with  ox  teams  unloading 
from  the  wreck,  their  Whitworth  and  Armstrong  guns  keeping 
us  out  of  reach.  At  night  our  boats  would  sometimes  go  in 
and  drive  them  out,  taking  what  they  could  load  and  return  to 
the  ship.  We  often  obtained  Charleston  papers,  with  the  news 
of  where  they  were  moving  our  prisoners  and  were  thus  informed 
of  our  men  being  placed  under  the  fire  of  the  "Swamp  Angel." 

One  night  while  on  the  "Acacia**,  a  blockade  runner  got 
by  us,  and  we  chased  her  under  the  guns  of  Fort  Marshall;  at 
Beach  Inlet  we  boarded  her,  took  her  papers,  loaded  up  our 
boats  with  what  we  could  get  through  her  hatches,  whflc  under 
a  galling  fire  of  grape  from  the  forts.  Our  stuff  proved  to  be 
g^ass  from  Pittsburg,  and  mackerel  from  Boston;  the  ship  had 
sailed  from  Halifax. 

One  night  a  ship  passed  through  our  lines,  when  we  slipped 
our  cable  and  followed  along  the  shore  of  Sullivan's  Island;  the 
Sonoma,  Lieutenant  O'Kane,  drawing  less  water,  followed  far- 
ther than  we  were  able  to  do;  we  went  aground  under 
Fort  Marshall  at  Beach  Inlet,  and  do  what  we  might,  we  coirid 
not  get  off;  the  tide  was  running  out  and  the  guns  of  the  fort 
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kept  pelting  away  at  the  Sonoma,  which  was  following  towards 
Sumter,  our  picket  boats  sending  rockets  after  the  runner. 

We  kept  very  quiet,  expecting  every  minute  to  be 
knocked  into  kindling  wood,  thinking  that  as  soon  as  the  So 
noma  was  out  of  their  range  we  would  be  attended  to,  but  no; 
all  through  that  dark  night  we  stood  at  quarters  till  the  turning 
of  the  tide;  our  boats  lowered  on  the  side  towards  the  sea, 
ready  to  blow  up  the  ship  if  worst  came  to  worst,  a  fuse  being 
laid  to  the  magazine  and  spikes  ready  for  the  guns;  there  we  lay, 
the  list  towards  the  sea  hiding  our  decks,  and  sheltering  us  from 
the  eyes  of  those  in  the  fort;  as  the  tide  came  in,  and  the  ship 
began  to  right  up,  we  hoped  there  might  still  be  a  chance  for  us. 
All  hands  were  ordered  into  the  boats  to  lighten  the  ship  and 
to  await  developments;  engineers  were  at  their  posts  ready  to 
back  oflf  the  moment  we  were  afloat.  The  excttemnt  of  those 
minutes  when  we  were  expecting  destruction  and  wondering  why 
we  escaped,  was  very  trying;  day  was  beginning  to  brighten  the 
east  when  we  floated,  and  gradually  backing  off,  with  our  boats 
along  side,  we  slipped  away.  The  men  were  soon  ordered  out  of 
the  boats  to  their  stations,  and  starting  ahead  at  full  speed,  we 
headed  out  to  sea.  A  shot  from  our  after  pivot  gun,  point  blank 
at  one  of  the  embrasures  of  the  fort,  awoke  the  sleepers,  when 
rifle  shot  and  grape  came  about  us  so  thick  that  we  regretted 
sending  in  our  card  at  so  untimely  an  hour;  the  rigging  and  boats 
were  cut  up  with  grape  and  percussion  shell,  but  we  lost  no  men, 
thanks  to  the  uncertain  light  of  the  early  morning.  This  was 
the  start  of  quite  a  shindy,  for  the  other  ships  came  to  our 
assistance  and  kept  the  fort  amused  until  we  got  out  of  close 
range. 

To  explain.  During  the  daylight  we  anchored  just  outside 
the  range  of  their  guns,  and  as  night  came  on  we  slipped  cables 
and  closed  in  to  the  forts,  anchoring  with  buoys  ready  to  slip 
and  give  chase,  should  the  necessity  arise;  as  the  South  did  not 
have  powder  to  bum  unnecessarily  or  uselessly,  we  got  along 
quite  peaceably,  in  fact  quite  neighborly. 

But  on  this  night  the  Sonoma  got  in  much  closer  than  we 
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could,  and  when  she  slipped  her  cable  to  give  chase,  she  was 
unable  to  find  it  when  she  came  back.  She  had  withdrawn  with 
the  rest  of  the  fleet  when  ordered  out  by  signal  from  the  flag- 
ship, but  when  daylight  came  and  the  sun  rose,  the  buoy,  a  pork 
barrel,  could  be  seen  as  plain  as  the  letters  ABC.  That  morn- 
ing the  Sonoma  had  orders  to  sail  for  Port  Royal,  and  the  com- 
mander, O'Kane,  did  not  like  to  go  without  his  anchor  and 
cable;  he  signalled  for  permission  to  go  in  and  get  it,  which  was 
given;  we  knew  that  meant  trouble,  and  all  eyes  watched  to  see 
what  luck  she  would  have.  She  steamed  ahead  till  within  range, 
but  no  shots  were  fired;  closer  and  closer  she  came  to  the  buoy, 
but  all  was  as  quiet  as  a  Sunday  morning  in  the  country.  She 
reached  the  buoy,  and  a  boat  was  lowered,  picked  it  up,  and 
passed  it  on  deck;  a  boatswain  passed  the  cable  through  the 
hawse  pipe  to  be  shackled;  we  could  hear  the  click  of  the  cap- 
stan as  the  crew  ran  around,  to  bring  a  strain  on  her  cable; 
then  the  ship  swayed  to  the  tide,  head  on  to  the  fort,  the  most 
dangerous  position  for  a  raking  fire;  now  came  a  vomit  of  fire 
from  every  iron  throat  along  that  beach;  one  shell  exploded  in 
the  head  of  the  Sonoma  among  the  hand  grenades,  making 
bloody  work  around  the  capstan.  The  other  ships  slipped  cable 
while  they  were  signaling  for  permission  to  engage;  some  did 
not  wait  for  an  answer.  The  first  to  open  fire  was  the  Nipsic, 
afterwards  lost  in  the  hurricane  at  Samoa;  the  Admiral  sent  two 
monitors  to  assist,  and  quite  a  lively  morning  was  made  out  of 
it,  with  little  damage  to  the  enemy;  one  gun  knocked  out  was  all 
that  we  could  see.  The  Nipsic  was  forced  to  withdraw  with 
eleven  shot  holes  in  her  hull.  The  Sonoma  got  her  anchor,  but 
at  too  great  a  cost.  Uncle  Sam  could  well  afford  to  lose  it,  for 
we  could  never  get  satisfaction  by  pounding  those  sand  bat- 
teries; they  would  repair  in  an  hour  all  the  damage  we  could  do 
in  a  day.  Their  batteries  were  protected  by  sandbags  and 
armed  with  Whitworth,  Blakesly  and  Armstrong  guns,  the 
brass  plates  on  them  telling  of  the  English  donors  in  Manchester, 
Liverpool  and  London,  and  always  from  Southern  sympathizers. 
About  the  time  General  Sherman  was  expected  to  reach  the 
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coast,  a  naval  expedition  was  prepared  to  assist  General  Foster 
in  trying  to  destroy  Pocataligo  bridge  on  the  road  between 
Charleston  and  Savannah,  so  we  were  sent  to  pick  up  a  detail 
from  each  ship  in  the  squadron  and  bring  them  to  Bay  Point, 
opposite  Hilton  Head,  for  drill.  Volunteers  were  asked  for  and 
usually  the  old  tars,  mostly  British,  came  for  what  they  called 
a  lark,  and  a  run  ashore;  Lieutenant  O'Kane  had  command,  and 
a  fine  drill  master  he  was,  being  able  to  give  the  bugle  calls 
himself,  but  I  think  that  drill  beat  anything  I  ever  saw.  After 
getting  his  men  in  line  and  dressed,  he  told  them  that  now  they 
were  to  be  soldiers;  that  all  orders  were  to  be  obeyed  in  silence. 
"You'se  got  to  be  a  bloody  lobster-back  bill,"*  would  remark 
some  old  jack  to  his  chummy,  but  they  all  seemed  willing  to 
learn  the  manual  and  school  of  a  soldier;  then  the  order  was 
given  carry  arms.  "Carry  Arms,  sir,"  would  break  out  all  along 
the  line,  suiting  the  action  to  their  reply;  again  and  again  he 
told  them  not  to  make  reply,  but  try  as  he  might,  they  could  not 
unlearn  in  one  day  what  a  lifetime  had  bred  into  the  very  mar- 
row of  the  sailor,  and  that  splendid  sailor  soldier  just  had  to  let 
them  have  it  their  own  way;  the  work  they  performed  at  Honey 
Hill  in  sticking  to  their  guns,  made  him  feel  that  they  did  not 
dishonor  their  flag.  One  of  the  petty  officers  from  our  detail 
used  to  talk  so  much  of  the  work  of  the  naval  brigades,  that  he 
was  dubbed  "Honey  Hill,"  and  we  knew  him  by  no  other  name. 
The  first  night  that  our  detail  reported  to  the  ship  we  were  on 
our  blockade  station;  in  the  middle  watch  the  rattle  was  sprung 
for  quarters,  and  on  gaining  the  deck  we  saw  a  blockade  runner 
coming  towards  us  at  full  speed;  she  saw  us,  and  turned  close 
under  our  stem;  the  only  gun  we  could  bring  to  bear  on  her 
was  our  after  pivot  parrot  gun,  which  should  have  been  fired 
when  her  boilers  passed  our  stem,  this  was  not  done;  the  officer 
of  the  deck  roared,  "Why  don't  you  fire  that  after  pivot  gun?" 
In  the  darkness  the  voice  of  Honey  Hill  could  be  heard,  "The 
after  pivot  gun  is  spiked,  sir."  Honey  Hill  had  got  his  primer 
wire  into  one  of  the  holes  that  the  lock  fitted  into;  we  did  not 
*A  British  sailor's  term  for  the  red-coated  British  infantry. — (Eds.) 
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have  friction  primers,  and  he  had  mistaken  the  hole  for  the  vent* 
A  gun  was  fired  to  leeward,  and  rockets  sent  after  her;  finding- 
she  had  stirred  up  a  hornet's  nest,  she  turned  her  course  to  sea,^ 
and  went  crash  into  the  "Potomsky",  who  gave  her  a  broadside. 
Instantly  screaming  and  roaring  could  be  heard  from  male  and 
female  voices.  One  voice  was  heard  roaring,  "For  God's  sake 
don't  fire,  I  surrender,  I  surrender."  Then  Captain  Montel's 
voice  was  heard  in  reply,  to  stand  by  until  he  could  send  a  boat 
on  board;  then  the  creaking  of  the  boat's  fall  was  heard,  as 
it  was  lowered  into  the  water,  and  all  was  quiet;  presently  the 
dip  of  oars  could  be  heard,  and  on  challenging,  "Potomsky"  an- 
swered, asking  us  if  we  had  seen  anything  of  the  prize,  but  we 
had  not;  she  had  quietly  drifted  with  the  tide,  and  stolen  away; 
had  she  sunk,  wreckage  would  have  been  seen  in  the  morning. 
This  little  incident  made  quite  a  stir  through  the  fleet,  with  re- 
marks that  we  were  napping;  our  explanations  went  for  noth- 
ing, and  we  had  to  stand  the  jibes  from  the  rest  of  the  fleet  amd 
the  flagship.  The  following  night,  in  the  middle  watch,  all  hands 
were  called  to  quarters,  and  as  we  went  to  our  stations  we  could 
hear  the  approach  of  paddle  wheels;  their  peculiar  rhythm  was 
the  same  as  that  usually  made  by  the  "James  Adger",  the  ship 
of  Fleet  Captain  Patterson,  going  the  grand  rounds.  Our  signal 
quartermaster  was  ordered  to  flash  the  nightly  countersign, 
which  was  done  by  having  red,  white  and  blue  lanterns,  covered 
by  canvas,  which  were  flashed  by  raising  a  flap  of  canvas,  mak- 
ing so  many  red  or  bhie  or  white  signals,  as  the  combination 
might  require.  No  answer,  yet  it  must  be  the  "Adger",  and  the 
sound  of  the  paddles  came  closer.  The  monthly  countersign 
was  now  flashed,  a  signal  used  when  any  ship  came  from  outside 
stations,  still  no  answer.  Orders  were  then  given  to  point  the 
forward  and  after  pivot  guns  in  the  direction  of  the  sound.  Then 
the  order  came  to  flash  the  yearly  countersign,  used  in  case  of 
ships  from  foreign  stations.  Still  no  answer.  "Fore  and  after 
pivot  guns  fire";  crash  went  the  guns,  then  there  suddenly  fol- 
k)wed  such  a  flashing  of  light,  that  we  were  satisfied  it  was 
the  "Adger". 
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Then  there  was  a  jolly  row,  all  thinking  the  "mictake"  was 
done  in  spite  work,  but  at  the  inquiry  it  was  clearly  proven  that 
we  had  flashed  our  signals  properly,  and  got  no  answer,  which 
proved  to  the  Admiral  that  we  were  too  wide  awake  for  the 
Fleet  Captain  that  morning,  for  the  day  before  "Honey  Hill" 
had  painted  the  vents  of  all  the  guns  white,  and  there  was 
no  mistakes  with  the  priming  wire  that  morning. 

A  short  time  before  Christmas,  1864,  one  of  those  terrible 
storms  occurred  that  sweep  the  Atlantic  at  that  season  of  the 
year,  strewing  the  coast  with  wrecks,  along  the  shore  known  as 
the  graveyard  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  This  had  forced  the  fleet 
to  cut  stick  and  go  to  sea,  to  keep  off  that  dangerous  lee  sbcM^e; 
and  we  fought  with  the  elements  for  three  or  four  days.  Dur- 
ing this  gale  a  tidal  wave,  like  a  great  wall  of  water  came  from 
the  southeast,  whose  combing  crest  tumbled  on  our  decks,  sweep- 
ing every  movable  thing  into  the  sea,  staving  every  boat  at  the 
davits,  only  the  Captain's  gig  on  the  starboard  quarter  escaping; 
when  the  old  ship  came  up,  and  shook  herself  like  a  Newfound- 
land dog,  she  was  a  sorry  sight,  but  we  were  thankful  that  we 
had  not  foundered,  and  no  men  washed  overboard,  though  there 
were  some  comical  escapes.  When  the  gale  had  blown  over, 
we  headed  for  land,  knowing  this  would  be  a  great  chance  for 
vessels  to  run  out  before  the  fleet  could  get  back  to  their  sta- 
tions. All  hands  were  busy  repairing  and  getting  things  to 
rights.  Our  boats  were  brought  on  deck,  patches  of  tarred  canvas 
were  nailed  over  tfie  broken  planks,  and  temporarily  made  serv- 
iceable. About  nine  a.m.  land  was  sighted,  and  made  out  to  be 
the  mouth  of  the  "Santee  River";  our  course  was  changed  to  the 
south,  and  when  abreast  of  Cape  Romain,  the  cry  of  Sail,  Ho, 
from  the  crow's  nest  sent  the  blood  tingling  through  our  veins. 
Away  in  Bulls  Bay,  in  the  mirage,  could  be  seen  what  appeared 
like  a  large  Mississippi  steamer  with  her  three  or  four  decks 
looming  up,  evidently  taking  shelter  under  the  capes  from  the 
heavy  sea  still  running.  Now  there  was  hurrying  to  get  all  ready 
for  action.  As  we  approached  we  got  in  a  position  between  the 
capes,  so  that  she  could  not  pass  without  coming  within  range. 
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Evidently  we  were  not  discovered;  the  same  mirage  that  made 
her  loom  up  so  big,  had  covered  us.  We  soon  had  the  ship  with- 
in range  of  our  rifles,  but  a  queer  change  took  place;  the  closer 
we  got  to  her,  the  lower  she  seemed,  until  finally  she  appeared 
to  be  one  of  those  low  rakish  steamers,  loaded  down  to  her  Plim- 
soll's  mark,  very  little  swimming  out  of  water.  We  could  hardly 
believe  it  was  the  same  steamer  we  first  saw,  but  remembering 
that  when  ten  miles  away  from  Charleston,  we  could  sometimes 
see  the  streets  with  their  traffic  quite  plainly;  we  could  account 
for  it. 

A  dense  volume  of  black  smoke  came  from  her  funnels, 
informing  us  that  we  had  been  seen;  we  were  at  the  mouth  of 
the  bay,  and  there  we  must  stay,  for  if  she  once  passed  us  she 
would  steam  two  miles  to  our  one.  She  slipped  her  cable  and 
steamed  to  the  north  trying  to  pass,  but  a  shot  across  her  bows 
showed  her  that  she  was  under  our  g^ns;  then  turning  to  the 
west,  she  ran  down  the  bay,  south,  but  we  kept  with  her,  and 
when  she  tried  to  pass  we  sent  a  shot  over  her  machinery,  cutting 
her  triatic  stay,  which  showed  them  that  we  could  cripple  her; 
she  went  about  and  made  for  the  land,  while  we  followed  slowly. 
She  ran  on  shore  under  batteries,  at  the  mouth  of  Alligator 
Creek,  where  she  swung  broadside  to  the  shore;  in  a  few  minutes 
a  dense  cloud  of  steam  went  up,  indicating  that  something  had 
crippled  her.  Our  ship  was  taken  in  as  close  as  we  could  stay, 
out  of  range  of  their  batteries,  and  orders  issued  to  hoist  out  the 
boats  and  arm  them  for  a  cutting  out  party;  each  boat  was  sup- 
plied with  a  canvas  bucket  hastily  made  for  the  purpose  of 
bailing  in  case  we  were  damaged.  Five  boats  were  manned, 
forming  in  line  like  the  outer  edge  of  a  fan;  the  word  was  given 
and  away  we  went,  each  trying  to  see  which  could  board  first. 
The  crew  of  the  steamer  were  seen  getting  their  boats  ready  in 
great  haste,  and  we  expected  they  would  blow  up  the  ship  be- 
fore we  could  reach  her;  but  we  got  there  and,  scrambling  over 
her  sides,  reached  her  decks  in  time  to  see  the  crew  half  way 
to  shore,  where  they  landed  in  the  mouth  of  Alligator  Creek; 
near  the  batteries  we  could  see  a  few  boats  pulled  up  the  beach, 
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and  the  muzzles  of  two  eight-inch  ship  g^ns  looking  towards  us. 
We  found  the  decks  piled  up  with  Sea  Island  cotton.  Our 
howitzers  were  hoisted  on  board  and  we  soon  made  platforms 
and  embrasures  of  cotton  bales  to  protect  us  from  the  enemy's 
shots.  After  making  things  secure,  we  examined  the  prize;  go- 
ing below,  we  found  the  table  set  with  a  fine  dinner  all  ready 
to  eat,  which  they  had  left  in  a  hurry,  but  our  fellows  were  a  little 
suspicious  of  the  tempting  layout,  fearing  it  might  be  doctored. 
The  steamer  proved  to  be  the  "J^'^^."  of  Greenock,  her  first 
passage  out,  having  got  in  all  right;  a  fine  new  steel  greyhound 
of  the  very  latest  pattern,  having  oscillating  engines  and  feather- 
ing paddles,  with  a  speed  according  to  her  log  of  20  knots.  One 
of  our  oilers,  "Donald  MacKay,"  had  worked  on  her  in  Green- 
ock before  she  came  out,  and  was  perfectly  at  home  in  her. 
They  had  done  but  little  damage,  simply  closing  the  feed  pipes 
at  the  boilers,  and  smashed  the  copper  pipe,  then  turned  on  the 
steam,  emptying  the  boilers,  and  breaking  the  wheels  of  the 
starting  valves;  she  rested  easily  on  sand,  and  going  on  before 
high  tide,  it  looked  as  if  she  could  be  floated  when  the  next  tide 
served  at  midnight.  It  was  concluded  to  attempt  repairs  and  if 
the  fort  did  not  destroy  her,  to  try  and  get  her  off.  Aside  from 
a  few  shells  sent  at  us  when  we  first  went  in,  the  fort  kept  quiet; 
groups  of  people  could  be  seen  on  the  parapet,  no  doubt  laugh- 
ing at  us.  Finding  plenty  of  canned  stores  and  bread,  with 
crates  of  chickens,  turkey  and  sheep,  a  dinner  was  cooked  and 
we  took  our  time  in  making  repairs. 

The  boilers  were  filled  and  everything  made  ready  for  start- 
ing the  fires  after  dark,  when  the  smoke  could  not  be  seen. 
Darkness  came  at  last  and  the  fires  started;  signals  were  made 
to  our  ship  so  that  in  case  of  attack  our  ship  could  keep  them 
busy.  About  9  p.m.  we  could  hear  boats  being  launched  from 
the  beach;  manning  the  side  with  howitzers  and  rifles,  we  were 
ready  to  give  them  a  proper  reception.  When  they  came  within 
hail  we  ordered  them  to  stop,  and  no  shots  were  exchanged. 
Away  to  the  eastward  could  be  seen  the  battle  lanterns  of  our 
ship,  which  were  to  g^ide  us  should  our  boats  be  driven  away; 
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close  on  our  lea  could  be  seen  the  dark  outlines  of  the  dense 
palmetto  thickets,  where  the  batteries  were  silently  waiting  lor 
any  move  on  our  part,  ready  to  blow  us  out  of  the  water. 
Slowly  the  minutes  passed,  seeming  like  hoiu-s;  finally  we  fett 
the  ship  gradually  righting  up,  showing  the  tide  was  near  the 
full.  All  hands  were  ordered  into  the  boats,  with  oarlocks 
mulBed  and  lines  out,  so  as  to  get  a  pull  towards  the  north; 
enough  men  being  left  on  board  to  turn  on  steam  and  steer  the 
ship  should  she  move.  There  we  sat  straining  the  lines,  but 
without  gaining  an  inch;  every  conceivable  doubt  running 
through  our  excited  brains.  She  moves,  was  whispered,  and 
willing  backs  bent  to  their  oars,  increasing  the  strain  to  move 
her  backwards  and  seaward.  We  are  still  moving  and  no  shot 
yet  from  the  fort;  we  well  knew  that  they  must  have  trained 
their  guns  on  us  by  daylight,  so  that  they  could  not  miss  us,  but 
now,  like  Paddy's  flea,  we  were  not  there.  Soon  we  could  feel 
the  strain  on  the  lines  let  up,  and  the  phosphorescent  gleams 
from  the  paddles  told  us  that  old  "Donald"  and  the  soft  repair 
patch  in  the  steam  pipe  were  getting  in  their  work.  Picking  up 
our  lines,  we  boarded  the  steamer;  this  noise  made  the  Johnnies 
aware  that  something  was  up;  their  batteries  opened  fire  and 
tore  the  water  all  about  us  till  it  looked  like  molten  lead,  but 
we  were  rapidly  getting  out  of  range.  While  they  were  making 
things  lively,  we  were  sneaking  along  under  the  cape,  and  after 
getting  well  away  steamed  for  the  flashes  of  our  guns,  which 
we  signalled,  and  gave  a  cheer,  a  parting  farewell  to  Bulls  Bay 
and  Alligator  Creek.  Our  ship  returned  our  cheers  as  we  came 
along  side  and  offered  to  give  us  a  tow,  but  we  were  so  proud 
of  our  ability  to  keep  moving,  that  we  kept  along  with  the  ship, 
heading  south  towards  Charleston,  which  we  reached  next  morn- 
ing (Christmas),  and  as  we  neared  the  fleet  we  dressed  our  prize 
from  stem  to  stem  with  the  flag  of  England,  Union  down.  We 
were  greeted  with  cheer  after  cheer  until  we  reached  the  "Har- 
vest Moon",  our  flagship,  and  reported  to  the  Admiral,  who 
ordered  us  to  Port  Royal  for  repairs  before  going  north  to  sell 
the  prize.     One-half  of  the  prize  money  went  to  Uncle  Sam, 
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the  Admiral  had  a  good  slice  and  the  rest  was  divided  amongst 
the  officers  and  crew  according  to  their  pay  pro  rata. 

Reaching  Port  Royal,  the  prize  went  to  the  machine  shop 
for  repairs;  this  brought  us  to  the  New  Year,  when  a  grand 
sight  was  seen.  It  was  a  fete  day  taken  up  with  boat  racing. 
One  of  the  grand  sights  was  the  loosing  of  sail  to  dry,  which 
was  done  by  signal;  the  cotton  fleet  of  300  sails,  followed  the 
moves  of  the  navy;  at  the  firing  of  a  g^n  every  sail  in  the  harbor 
dropped  from  the  gaskets  as  if  by  magic,  clothing  the  whole 
fleet  with  a  cloud  of  white.  In  the  evening  there  was  a  grand 
illumination  of  the  fleet,  almost  equal  to  the  present  electric  dis- 
plays, which  finished  the  celebration. 

Our  ship  returned  to  her  station  off  Charleston  where  we 
found  the  usual  days  of  dullness  and  nights  of  excitement,  until 
the  night  of  February  17th — "that  night  a  child  might  under- 
stand, the  De'il  had  business  on  his  hands."  Ammunition  was 
passed  and  ever)rthing  ready  to  close  in  on  the  forts.  The  night 
was  still  and  dark,  and  every  sound  re-echoed  as  it  does  before 
the  burst  of  a  gathering  storm;  the  15-minute  guns  of  the  moni- 
tors, fired  as  regularly  as  the  tick  of  a  clock,  and  there  was 
the  irregular  firing  from  Battery  Gregg  and  Fc«l  Wagner; 
as  we  watched  the  curved  Hne  of  shells  going  towards  Moul- 
trie and  Beauregard,  we  began  to  realize  that  General  Sherman 
was  not  far  away. 

A  steady  fire  was  kept  up  until  after  midnight,  the  forts 
replying  by  an  occasional  shot;  towards  morning  the  forts  ceased 
to  answer  our  fire,  and  signals  were  made  to  close  in;  white 
flags  began  to  appear  on  Fort  Marshall  and  the  other  forts, 
showing  that  they  were  abandoned;  signals  were  made  to  enter 
the  harbor,  when  there  occurred  one  of  the  grandest  sights  I 
can  remember,  which  was  the  blowing  up  of  the  enemy's  rams 
and  ironclads  over  three  miles  away,  but  which  could  be  plainly 
seen  from  the  deck  of  our  ship ;  apparently  the  whole  upper  works 
and  decks  were  blown  upwards  into  the  air,  where  they  appeared 
to  float  for  an  instant,  then  fall  in  the  wild  rice  in  the  shallow 
water  of  the  harbor. 
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The  Johnnies  had  fired  their  shipping  in  the'  harbor  and  the 
fleet  was  sent  to  put  out  the  fires.  They  had  also  set  fire  to  the 
stores  at  the  depots.  We  found  the  fire  department  manned 
entirely  by  colored  men  assisted  by  troops  that  had  swarmed 
into  the  city. 

After  our  duty  was  performed  we  went  to  see  what  damage 
the  "Swamp  Angel"  had  done,  and  were  surprised  to  see  how 
little  had  been  accomplished;  the  part  of  the  city  where  the  shells 
had  fallen  had  been  turned  over  to  the  poor  people;  between  the 
paving  stones  there  was  a  crop  of  rank  grass,  impressing  one 
with  a  feeling  of  desolation.  At  the  close  of  the  i8th  day  of 
February,  1865,  our  fleet  anchored  in  the  river  between  the  bat- 
tery and  custom  house  off  Charleston. 

Expeditions  to  Bulls  Bay  and  Georgetown,  and  to  the  rivers 
along  the  coast,  brought  us  to  the  day  of  the  raising  of  the  old 
flag  on  Sumter,  after  a  lapse  of  four  years;  the  same  flag,  raised 
by  the  same  hand  that  had  lowered  it.  This  was  a  grand  holiday, 
every  battery  and  fort  that  had  fired  on  Sumter  in  '61,  were 
firing  blank  cartridges,  but  went  through  the  same  movements 
they  had  made  four  years  before.  All  the  ships  in  the  squadron 
were  dressed  and  fired  salutes  of  one  hundred  guns. 

It  was  a  glorious  April  day,  with  bright  sunshine,  and 
breeze  sufficient  to  display  every  flag,  and  clear  away  the  smoke 
from  the  batteries,  making  a  grand  finale  of  the  four  years  of  war. 

As  we  listened  to  the  venerable  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  at 
the  foot  of  the  flagstaff  inside  the  fort,  with  General  Anderson  at 
his  right  hand,  we  knew  that  we  had  seen  the  close  of  a  historic 
four  years  of  war,  and  that  the  Nation  still  lived. 


THE  JAMES  RIVER  DURING  THE  WAR. 
By  Rev.  Joseph  Warner  Sanderson,  Captain  3D  Penn.  Art'y,  U.  S.  V. 

Bead  May  <tb,  1896. 

OTHER  rivers  of  the  southland  may  be  longer;  other 
names  more  romantic,  more  euphonious;  more  often  in 
song,  possibly  in  story.  But  of  all  the  bright  waters  of 
all  the  South  none  has  a  more  historic  or  picturesque  setting  than 
Virginia's  famous,  but  homely  named  James  River. 

It  may  seem  unlikely  that  any  other  stream  could  be  deemed 
a  rival  of  the  majestic  Mississippi  as  a  theatre  of  war.  Yet  in 
spite  of  all  that  transpired  at  Vicksburg,  New  Orleans,  Port 
Hudson  or  Island  No.  10;  or  the  vast  naval  armament  required; 
or  the  cost  of  men  and  treasure  to  open  and  keep  open  the 
Father  of  Waters,  however  the  case  may  be  relatively,  the  James 
River,  during  the  four  years  of  the  war,  attained  an  importance 
worthier  a  better  historian  when  all  shall  be  recounted.  Indeed 
her  historic  value  began  in  earliest  colonial  days,  before  the  May- 
flower entered  Massachusetts  Bay  by  thirteen  years. 

Naval  history  thus  far  has  its  brightest  page  told  on  the 
shining  waters  of  Hampton  Roads,  where  the  river  weds  the 
Chesapeake  and  together  they  seek  the  sea.  Greater  than  far- 
famed  Trafalgar  is  her  claim  in  naval  records.  African  slavery 
entered  by  this  open  door  into  a  nation's  shame  and  sorrow,  and 
almost  unto  her  death. 

While  during  the  Civil  War,  from  the  first  to  the  last,  her 

shores  echoed  in  fiercer  shock  and  deadlier  strain  than  possibly 

any  other  region,  in  equal  length  and  tension;  and  then,  besides, 

as  peace  is  greater  than  the  war  it  sequels,  the  James  River  heard 

the  bugles  sound  truce,  when  the  war  cloud  had  parted,  before 

the  nation  had  it  wired  from  Appomattox. 
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Rising  far  up  in  the  very  heart  of  the  mother  state  of  the 
South,  on  the  sunrise  slope  of  the  Alleghenies  and  Blue  Ridge, 
the  river  takes  its  sparkle,  and  almost  the  color  of  the  mountains, 
on  its  easterly  trend  for  over  four  hundred  miles  to  the  bay; 
through  what  is  perhaps  and  continuously  the  most  fertile,  lovely 
and  wholesome  country  in  all  our  own  fair  land.  It  lies  in  the 
most  temperate  belt  of  this  temperate  zone;  with  just  a  touch 
of  southern  languor  to  temper  whatever  of  cooler  suggestion 
from  the  north,  to  assert  its  claim  to  charm  and  favor,  as  it 
quietly  claims  so  much  of  the  historic. 

Recalling  it  in  memory  after  a  vivid  apprenticeship  beside 
its  waters  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  I  find  its  influence  and 
fascination  yet  abide.  Indeed  it  seems  as  a  river  to  be  more 
than  geographically  Virginia.  It  parables  in  its  very  course  a 
history.     It  enacts  the  legend  of  the  state  or  people. 

The  river  is  highborn.  After  its  early  struggles  it  settles 
down  to  a  placid  sunshiny  flow  past  the  mellow  meadow  lands 
of  a  broad  valley.  As  it  reaches  Richmond  all  this  is  changed. 
It  is  a  long-drawn  out  battle  with  rocky  hindrances.  Then  it 
passes  a  series  of  bloody  battlefields;  finally  to  widen  out  into 
the  stately  dignity  and  flow  of  a  great  river  to  the  sea,  carrying 
a  commerce  to  the  outside  world. 

So  it  seems  to  outline  the  growth  of  the  commonwealth. 
Highborn,  of  stately  cavalier  pride,  its  earlier  colonial  life  of  a 
kind  that  nurtured  Washington  and  his  kindred  spirits;  brave 
and  dashing  as  the  upper  sources  of  the  James  itself.  Soon  all 
this  gives  way  to  the  princely  luxury  and  leisure  of  the  planter 
class  and  life  along  the  bottom  lands  of  Lynchburg  and  below. 
Suddenly  a  change  comes  over  the  scene.  The  rocks  and  shocks  of 
war  centering  about  Richmond  are  as  the  river  itself  lessons  from 
the  story.  But  peace  comes  at  last;  like  the  stream  the  state 
takes  up  its  larger,  broader  life,  and  its  part  in  the  affairs  of  the 
world.  The  earlier  sparkle  of  far-gone  days  is  past.  Past  also 
the  ante-bellum  life  of  attractive,  but  inglorious  ease.  Past  all 
the  torrent  roar  and  surge  of  war  times,  the  state  is  moving 
steadily,  with  more  of  widening  values  towards  the  waiting 
future. 
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So  now  it  seems;  but  once  a  generation  ago  some  of  us 
were  caught  in  the  fierce  eddies  of  what  transpired  in  fact  about 
Richmond,  as  the  river  only  pretended  to  be  angry.  Our  lives 
were  woven  into  the  history  of  Virginia  about  the  Richmond 
epoch.  Woven?  Some  were  fatally  woven;  mired  in  the  Chick- 
ahominy;  or  worse  at  Libby;  thousands  tarry  yet  on  twenty  vivid 
battlefields.  No  wonder  it  all  remains  so  quickening  to  the 
memory.  The  James  River  witnessed  in  fact  greater  events — 
larger  movements  of  troops — more  of  the  science  of  logistics  by 
greater  masters  of  the  same,  than  had  been  known  since  Na- 
poleon's day — more  intense  and  concentrated  activities;  culmi- 
nating in  intensity  only  when  but  one  result  was  possible,  viz.: 
an  utter  cessation  of  the  war  itself.  The  Rebellion  ended  beside 
the  very  river  that  witnessed  so  many,  such  long  battles. 

It  is  common  to  say  in  other  contrasts,  that  "comparisons 
are  odious";  but  the  saying  does  not  hold  good  here.  It  is  not 
at  the  expense  of  any  other  great  campaign  during  the  war.  It 
is  not  casting  a  reflection  on  anything  elsewhere  because  so  much 
transpired  in  Virginia.  It  is  not  bringing  the  Mississippi  into 
the  controversy,  or  Vicksburg  with  Petersburg ;  or  New  Orleans 
with  Richmond;  or  any  other  great  salient  point  with  City  Point; 
because  it  so  happened  when  and  where  these  things  were  done. 

The  Potomac  River,  a  kindred  stream  in  source  and  size 
and  characteristics,  might  have  been  the  theatre  of  all  that  is  now 
the  history  of  the  James  River.  Hapjrily  this  was  thwarted. 
Washington  endured  enough  when  it  was  besieged  by  armies  of 
hungry  non-combatants  oi  our  own  people.  That  was  bad 
enough  as  it  was. 

There  was  everjrthing  topographically  pertinent  for  the  war 
to  have  waged  and  raged  nearer  the  nation's  peril  than  it  so 
happened.  It  was  God's  good  providence  that  kept  a  "buffer 
state"  (as  they  call  it  nowadays  in  diplomatic  usage)  between  the 
terrific  pressure  of  fighting  armies  and  the  capital. 

Had  it  not  been  for  one  superb  soul;  one  alas  of  the  too 
many  forgotten  heroes  of  that  era,  had  it  not  been  for  Ericsson 
Jttid  what  the  Monitor  effected  at  the  mouth  of  the  James  River, 
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the  Potomac  would  have  been  the  scene  of  war.  Chickahominy, 
Rappahanock  and  Appomattox  might  not  then  have  been  lettered 
on  ten  thousand  flags. 

Like  what  Gettysburg  now  discloses  to  the  thoughtful  sol- 
dier as  an  ideal  place  whereon  to  fight  an  immortal  issue;  by 
nature  planned  to  set  the  mightiest  legions  a  military  age  could 
master,  so  does  the  James  River  reveal  in  offering  the  fittest  field 
for  extended  operations. 

The  enemy's  capital  is  most  generally  merely  theatrical  in 
war's  point  of  view.  Paris  humiliated,  not  Paris  surrendered, 
was  von  Moltke's  military  achievement.  It  was  the  dramatic  re- 
venge that  had  waited  sixty  years  for  its  tableau  beneath  the  Arc 
de  Triomphe. 

So  for  the  exhaustion  of  the  army  of  Northern  Virginia, 
Richmond  was  barely  incidental.  How  best  to  move  the  troops, 
fruther  the  supplies  needed,  how  to  seize  and  hold  the  water- 
ways, enclose  and  prevent  the  enemy,  this  was  the  evident  scope 
of  Grant's  intent,  and  McQellan's  before  him. 

The  Chesapeake  Bay  was  the  inland  sea.  Every  river 
therefore  was  a  threatening  column  flanking  the  Confederate 
host.  Hampton  Roads  and  the  prestige  of  the  Monitor  were 
our's  instead  of  the  enemy's. 

You  that  landed  at  Old  Point  Comfort  in  the  spring  and 
mud  of  '62,  and  took  your  "kindergarten"  lessons  before  York- 
town,  thence  to  push  on  towards  Williamsburg,  Savage  Station, 
Fair  Oaks,  Seven  Pines  and  Mechanicsville,  as  soldiers  made 
more  truly  so,  day  by  day,  until  on  Malvern  Hill,  you  took  your 
coflfee  by  the  banks  of  the  James.  You  who  two  years  later,  after 
more  than  some  mere  episodes  of  soldiering  at  Antietam, 
Little  Round  Top,  Cemetery  Ridge,  Marye's  Heights  and 
Fredericksburg;  you  who  were  freshmen  under  McQdlan, 
sophomores  under  Bumside,  juniors  under  Hooper,  seniors 
under  Meade,  and  who  became  post-graduates  tmder  Grant  in 
the  Wilderness,  do  you  recall  how  you  struck  the  James  River 
in  '64;  above  and  in  sight  of  Harrisons  Landing,  of  '62,  to  cross 
to  Petersburg?    (You  were  miscalled  the  Army  of  the  Potomac- 
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It  should  have  been,  as  some  of  us  were  later  called,  the  Army 
of  the  James.)  Every  day  just  before  that,  had  been  lengthening 
your  line  of  communication  and  shortening  the  enemy's.  But 
with  the  last  shrewd,  desperate  movement,  this  was  changed. 
The  river  was  for  you,  while  Lee  had  to  take  the  extended  and 
threatened  line. 

For  the  "effectual  calling^'  of  peace  (as  your  chaplain  would 
put  it),  for  the  predestination  of  what  came  at  last  of  blessedness, 
for  the  "working  of  all  things  together"  for  victory — ^the  James 
River  was  an  essential  factor  in  it  all.  Mountains  for  barriers; 
but  a  river  like  the  James  for  strategic  plans,  especially  in  those 
days. 

At  times  a  more  serene  quiet  rested  on  its  fair  surface  than 
on  the  Congo. 

Nothing,  not  even  commerce,  stirred  its  peace,  save  an  oc- 
casional trip  of  the  Flag  of  Truce  boat  under  General  Mulford. 
Once  or  twice  a  gunboat  would  seek  a  diversion  up,  far  up, 
towards  Richmond ;  but  its  hour  had  not  arrived.  The  Peninsula 
campaign  from  March  until  August,  '62,  had  given  it  great  stir, 
and  then  the  last,  transport  passed  out  of  sight  for  many  moons. 
The  transfer  of  the  war  to  the  Rappahanock,  South  Mountain 
and  Gettysburg,  lent  a  graveyard  silence  to  all  this  region.  Until 
in  a  moment,  as  it  were,  actually  in  one  night,  between  dusk  and 
dawn,  the  river  took  on  anew  its  war  visage,  its  battle  prepara- 
tion in  April,  '64. 

From  this  date  for  one  full  year  the  James,  big  and  broad 
as  it  is,  was  a  crowded  channel  through  which  steamed  all  the 
floating  paraphernalia  of  the  army  and  navy.  Overloaded  trans- 
ports, monitors,  and  "ferryboat"  men  of  war,  hospital  ships, 
sutlers'  crafts,  quartermaster,  commissary  and  ordnance  supplies. 
Sanitary  and  Christian  commission  conveyances,  covered  its 
waters  as  with  the  commerce  of  a  great  metropolis. 

The  winter  of  '64  was  fully  gone,  the  spring  campaign  had 
opened.  The  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  pounding  its  way 
through  the  wilderness.  The  i8th  Corps  had  made  a  demonstra- 
tion over  the  McQellan  territory  beyond  the  White  House  to 
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join  Grant  near  Cold  Harbor.  Knowing  assuredly  there  waA 
something  better  than  inactivity  at  Fort  Monroe,  the  writer  ap- 
plied for  field  service;  and  the  answer  came  at  once.  It  was  to 
move  up  the  James  River  that  very  night,  and  capture  the  en- 
emy's signal  stations. 

It  seemed  at  the  time  an  incomprehensible  thing  to  do;  to 
capture  what  was  not  needed,  nor  worth  the  holding.  But  the 
morning  taught  one  youngster  a  lesson  of  obedience  that  has 
better  served  the  ministry  he  holds  to-day,  and  the  faith  it  de- 
mands. The  signal  stations  were  taken;  when  lo!  at  early  dawn 
the  river,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see,  was  covered  with  shipping, 
carrying  an  army;  pushing  past  us  on  and  up;  until  it  seemed  as 
if  Richmond  itself  was  an  easy  capture.  That  night's  duty  and 
the  morning's  surprise  has  been  interpreted  to  me  in  this  wise. 
We  have  been  ordered  by  the  Lord,  personally,  to  move  in  the 
dark  and  take  the  world's  great  objective  points;  all  in  fact  that 
"The  Mission  Idea"  comprehends  is  this;  perhaps  some  day  we 
shall  see  the  meaning  of  it  all;  possibly  the  hastening  "twelve 
legions  of  angels"  to  aid  in  redeeming  a  sore-stricken  world  from 
everything  that  hinders  peace  and  humanity's  larger  welfare. 

We  are  simply  carrying  out  instructions,  and  "the  nig^t  is 
far  spent,  the  day  is  at  hand." 

That  army  movement  in  April,  '64,  using  the  waterways  of 
the  James,  was  the  wise  planning  of  the  great  General.  It  eased 
the  tremendous  strain  on  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  It  forced 
Lee  to  change  from  his  shortened  to  his  lengthened  line;  to  fly 
to  the  defense  of  Petersburg  and  his  southwestern  communica- 
tions. And  so  it  happened  that  on  Jime,  1864,  the  fighting  sur- 
vivors of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  emerged  from  the  wilderness 
to  cross  the  James  River  to  the  south,  and  hold  the  Army  of 
Northern  Virginia  in  check  until  everything  was  made  ready,  by 
Sheridan  in  Virginia,  by  Sherman  through  the  Carolinas,  for 
the  last  turn  of  the  "garrote"  and  the  Confederacy  died. 

But  it  was  not  until  an  entire  year  was  past.  A  year  that 
gfave  me  fuller  acquaintance  with  the  river.  This  fate  or  forced 
association  is  something  I  cannot  yet  interpret.    Indeed  it  is  this 
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which  had  made  the  James  River  the  burden  of  my  song,  and  a 
burden  on  your  courtesy  to-night. 

I  had  once  wanted  to  enter  the  Marine  Corps  and  made  my 
application  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  in  1861,  for  a  commis- 
sion. Well,  it  came  in  this  left-handed  way.  I  was  assigned  at 
once,  after  our  midnight  adventure  with  the  signal  stations,  to 
duty  with  the  advance  picket  division  of  the  James  River  Squad- 
ron under  Admiral  Lee,  and  lived  with  my  command,  a  most 
exciting,  but  web-footed  career,  until  in  the  autumn  I  received 
the  pontoon  service  of  both  armies. 

Thus  my  marine  aspirations  were  partly  fulfilled.  Although 
the  constant  and  unstinted  courtesy  of  the  naval  officers  made 
my  quasi  marine  billet  exceedingly  pleasant. 

For  a  youngster  to  have  had  such  cordial  hospitality  and 
active  service  with  a  class  of  men,  now  almost  all  passed  into 
high  historic  fame,  is  of  itself  of  undying  remembrance.  They 
were  "next  of  kin",  as  it  were,  or  first  descendants  of,  and  had 
learned  their  art  and  gallantry  from  the  naval  heroes  of  1812. 

To  recall  to  your  memory  and  mind  the  names  of  Lee, 
Melancthon,  Smith,  Nichols,  McCook,  Calhoun,  FyfTe  and  Beau- 
mont, is  like  speaking  of  service  one  might  have  had  with  De- 
catur, Bainbridge,  or  Porter,  in  earlier  times. 

I  cannot  forget  their  gracious,  exquisite  courtesy,  so  like  to 
the  greatness  they  each  have  won,  as  in  this  instance:  After 
distributing  my  force  through  the  squadron,  I  returned  to  the 
Mendota  to  report  to  Commander  Nichols.  He  invited  me  into 
his  cabin,  and  calling  the  steward,  said  "Captain  Sanderson  will 
be  my  guest  here  while  he  remains  on  this  detail."  No  protest 
of  mine  was  of  any  avail.  His  explanation,  however,  was  as 
quaint  as  it  was  kindly. 

"I  have  long  protested  against  the  secret  rivalry  between  our 
two  arms  of  the  service  and  promised  myself  to  settle  it  with  the 
first  army  officer  who  should  fall  into  my  clutches.  Now,  sir, 
you  are  the  first,  I  must  settle  it  my  way;"  and  settle  it  he  did 
through  many  months. 

May  all  that  is  lost  to  us  of  the  splendid  presence,  the  coun- 
sel and  comradeship  of  these  gentlemen,  we  knew  so  well  in 
those  years,  be  commuted  or  transmuted  to  us  in  the  influence 
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for  good  they  steadily  exercised;  and  in  the  fragrance  of  their 
memories  forever  while  we  live! 

Companions!  The  army  phase  of  things,  the  army  atmos- 
phere with  us,  is  too  apt  to  engender  an  unwilling  forgetfulness 
of  the  stalwart,  graceful,  gifted  officers  of  the  United  States  Navy. 
"Honor  to  whom  honor  is  due"  is  a  divine  law.  We  speak  so 
fredy  of  Corps,  so  little  of  Squadrons. 

'The  Naval  Power  in  History"  as  Captain  Mahan  has  told 
it,  had  its  confirmation  too  often  in  days  we  know  the  best,  that 
we  dare  not  forget. 

Time  is  not  allowed  me  more  than  to  intimate  one  feature  of 
that  year's  events,  viz.:  "The  Dutch  Gap"  episode  and  tempor- 
ary failure.  Like  many  another  attempt  it  lacked  only  a  point — 
fatal  it  is  true — ^but  only  one  point  of  being  a  successful  military 
move.  Howbeit  it  cost  about  fifteen  killed  and  wounded  a  day 
from  August  until  Christmas  week.  To-day  it  is  one  of  the  few 
legacies  the  -City  of  Richmond  acquired  through  war.  It  now 
remains  a  historic  monument  of  the  war,  but  of  commercial 
utility  to  the  good  old  river  I  knew  so  well  and  sing  to-night. 
It  helps  effectually  to  bring  the  river  and  the  commerce  of  the 
state  into  quickened  relations  with  the  outer  world. 

Thus  it  was  one  capacity  or  another  that  found  me  constantly 
with  the  "Jeems"  River. 

But  like  my  namesake  I  was  again  told  to  "keep  a  movin'." 
Another  message  reached  me  from  General  Grant  one  night,  to 
dismantle  the  bridges  at  Deep  Bottom  and  Jones  Landing  and 
move  up  the  river,  as  fast  as  the  torpedoes  could  be  dislodged, 
and  throw  the  bridges  across  the  river  at  Richmond.  And  this 
was  done.  Soon  the  2d,  5th,  6th  Corps  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  the  i8th  of  the  James,  the  14th,  15th,  17th,  20th  of  the 
Army  of  the  Tennessee  (I  had  already  crossed  Sheridan's  Cav- 
alry twice),  indeed  almost  all  the  home-returning  soldiers  east  of 
the  Alleghenies  came  my  way  singing  as  only  victorious  men 
can  as  they  march  homeward,  and  the  war  was  over  for  thenL 
When  the  city  had  rebuilt  Mayo's  bridge,  our  occupation  was 
ended,  and  in  a  month  or  so,  we  were  sailing  down  for  the  last 
time  the  lovely  river  which  again  had  taken  on  the  pleasing  look 
of  peace.  After  six  months  of  care  and  guard  of  Jefferson  Davis 
at  Fort  Monroe,  it  was  then  good-bye  to  the  waters  that  wore  the 
quiet  of  the  land  itself. 


THE  BLACK  HAWK  TRAGEDY. 
By  Hon.  Edwin  D.  Coe,  of  Whitewater,  Wis. 

Bead  before  the  Loyal  Legion  at  Milwaukee,  May  6,  1886. 

THE  talks  and  addresses  to  which  you  have  listened  on 
these  occasions,  in  times  past,  have  doubtless  been  for 
the  most  part,  of  an  eloquent,  humorous  or  inspiring 
nature;  but  I  come  to  you  to-night  with  a  somewhat  somber 
theme,  and  if  it  seems  inappropriate  to  an  evening  so  entirely 
given  to  the  exercise  of  the  kindliest  sentiments  and  graces,  I 
hope  I  may  be  pardoned,  for  it  is  a  subject  to  which  I  had  de- 
voted considerable  reading,  and  so  was  the  more  easily  dealt  with 
in  the  overfilled  time  which  I  have  had  at  command  since  this 
assignment  was  given  me. 

I  call  my  topic  the  "Black  Hawk  Tragedy,"  and  to  me  the 
events  of  those  few  months  in  the  years  1831-32,  resulting  in  the 
captivity  of  the  Indian  chief.  Black  Hawk,  and  the  almost  utter 
annihilation  of  his  tribe,  have  in  them  all  the  elements  of  a 
tragedy  of  the  most  pronounced  character.  The  subject  is  a 
trite  one,  and  probably  familiar  to  the  most  of  you,  but  I  hope 
to  be  able,  by  omitting  statistics  and  unimportant  details,  and 
by  adding  incidents  which  have  come  to  my  own  knowledge 
that  have  not  been  in  print,  to  hold  your  interest  for  a  short 
half  hour. 

I  do  not  pose  as  an  Indian  lover.  In  fact  the  instincts  and 
impressions  of  my  early  life  bent  me  in  the  opposite  direction. 
My  father's  log  house,  in  which  I  was  bom,  stood  within  a  few 
rods  of  Rock  River,  about  forty-five  miles  west  of  this  city. 
The  stream  was  the  boundary  line,  in  a  half-recognized  way,  be- 
tween two  tribes  of  Indians,  and  a  common  highway  for  both. 
I  well  remember  their  frequent  and  unheralded  entries  into  our 
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house,  and  their  ready  assumption  of  its  privileges.  I  can  see 
them  yet — ^yes,  and  smell  them,  too.  In  some  unventilated 
chamber  of  my  rather  capacious  nostrils  an  abiding  breath  of 
that  intense,  all-conquering  odor  of  fish,  smoke  and  muskrat, 
which  they  brought  with  them,  still  survives.  I  well  remember 
their  impudent  and  sometimes  bullying  demeanor;  and  the 
horror  of  one  occasion  I  shall  never  forget,  when  a  stalwart 
Winnebago,  armed  with  a  knife,  tomahawk  and  gun,  seized  my 
mother  by  the  shoulder  as  she  stood  by  her  ironing  table,  and 
shook  her  because  she  said  she  had  no  bread  for  him.  I  wrapped 
myself  in  her  skirts  and  howled  in  terror.  Having  been  trans- 
planted from  the  city  to  the  wilderness,  she  had  a  mortal  fear  of 
Indians,  but  never  revealed  it  to  them.  She  had  nerve,  and  reso- 
lution as  well;  and  this  particular  fellow  she  threatened  with 
her  hot  flat-iron  and  drove  him  out  of  the  house.  So  you  see  I 
have  no  occasion  for  morbid  or  unnatural  sympathy  with  any  of 
the  Indian  kind. 

In  those  early  days  we  used  to  hear  much  of  the  Black  Hawk 
War,  then  only  a  dozen  years  old;  but  as  time  passed  I  came  to 
look  upon  it  as  a  very  different  affair  from  what  it  was  at  that 
time  represented,  and  one  reflecting  much  less  honor  upon  the 
victorious  whites  than  they  claimed. 

Before  entering  upon  the  campaign,  let  us  take  a  hurried 
run  back  to  the  causes  and  forces  that  led  to  the  final  culmina- 
tion. You  are  familiar  with  Myron  Reed's  story  illustrating  this 
idea  of  going  back  to  the  first  cause  of  things:  The  story  of  a 
Maine  soldier  who  dropped  through  a  broken  plank  into  the  cold 
water  and  mud  of  a  Virginia  swamp,  on  an  all-night  march,  and 
how,  as  he  was  pulled  out  by  his  comrades  and  stood  upon  the 
bridge  to  drain,  he  lifted  up  his  voice  and  anathematized  the  Re- 
bellion.    So  let  us  go  back. 

Black  Hawk  was  a  chief  of  the  Sauk  tribe,  a  branch  of  the 
Algonquin  nation.  He  was  not  the  greatest  man  of  his  people, 
but  the  sorrows  and  misfortunes  of  his  later  years  have  made 
him  the  best  known.  The  Sauks  lived  in  the  early  times  on  St. 
Lawrence  Gulf;  thence  their  name  was  trailed  across  the  conti- 
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nent  from  Saguenay,  beyond  Quebec,  to  Saukenuk,  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi. Wherever  the  words,  Sauk,  Sac,  Saguenay,  Ozaukee 
or  Saukenuk  are  found  in  the  geography  of  our  country,  they 
signify  that  the  tribe  touched  those  localities  and  dwelt  long 
enough  to  give  them  its  appellation.  Historians  agree  in  accord- 
ing to  the  Sauks  a  very  hig^  rank  among  the  Indians  of  the 
eastern  part  of  the  continent.  They  were  bold,  fearless  warriors, 
and  had  advanced  farther  toward  civilized  life  than  any  other 
tribe  east  of  the  Mississippi.  Their  famous  village  near  Rock 
Island,  Saukenuk,  at  one  time  contained  a  population  of  over 
ii,ooo  people  It  consisted  of  bark  houses — "hodenosotes" — 
substantially  constructed  and  ranged  systematically  along  streets 
and  about  two  large  squares.  Some  of  these  buildings  were 
one  hundred  feet  long,  and  all  were  divided  into  rooms  for  the 
occupancy  of  a  corresponding  number  of  families. 

At  the  opening  of  the  i8th  century  the  Sauks  were  centered 
about  Lake  Winnebago,  and  especially  near  its  outlet.  Here 
they  imposed  a  heavy  tribute  upon  the  French  traders,  and  col- 
lected from  their  barges,  laden  with  rich  goods,  a  revenue  tariff 
which  sometimes  amounted  to  confiscation.  This  practice  was 
finally  broken  up,  for  the  Sauks  one  day  swarmed  around  a 
flotilla  of  barges  with  their  usual  clamorous  demands,  and  found 
to  their  sorrow  that  they  had  levied  upon  a  cargo  of  armed 
French  soldiers  instead  of  French  goods.  The  cemetery  started 
that  day  at  Buttes  des  Morts  still  signalizes  the  occurrence.  The 
Sauks  were  the  only  Indian  tribe  whom  the  French  were  never 
able  to  do  business  with.  The  Frenchman's  complaisant  ways 
and  easy  adoption  of  Indian  life  found  no  favor  in  the  eyes  of 
these  high-spirited  and  scornful  barbarians. 

From  Lake  Winnebago,  the  Sauks,  with  the  related  tribe  of 
Foxes,  worked  their  way  to  the  south  and  west,  down  the  Wis- 
consin and  Mississippi  Rivers.  Thel  names  of  Sauk  County 
and  of  Prairie  du  Sac  Village  therein,  indicate  a  short  sojourn  in 
that  section.  But  it  did  not  suit  them  for  either  hunting  or 
farming,  and  soon  after  they  are  found  most  satisfactorily  estab- 
lished in  a  veritable  wildman's  paradise,  Saukenuk,  at  the  junc- 
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tion  of  the  Rock  and  Mississippi  Rivers.  On  their  passage  they 
sent  out  offshoots  into  quite  distant  territory.  The  late  Slatter- 
lee  Qark,  when  fourteen  years  old,  visited  Lake  Koshkonong  in 
company  with  an  uncle,  who  came  as  agent  of  the  government 
to  deal  with  the  Winnebagoes,  and  says  that  at  that  time,  besides 
a  Winnebago  and  a  Pottawattomie  village  on  the  lake,  there  was 
also  a  Sauk  and  Fox  village  near  its  south  end.  This  was  in 
the  year  1828. 

Black  Hawk  was  born  in  1767  at  Saukenuk.  His  father  was 
the  war  chief  of  the  nation  and  a  very  successful  leader.  Young 
Black  Hawk  inherited  his  martial  spirit  and  conducted  himself 
so  valorously  in  battle  that  he  was  recognized  as  a  brave  when 
only  fifteen  years  old.  He  was  enthusiastic  and  venturesome, 
and  before  the  close  of  his  twentieth  year  had  led  several  expedi- 
tions against  the  Osages  and  Sioux.  It  was  his  boast  that  he 
had  been  in  a  hundred  Indian  battles  and  had  never  suffered 
defeat. 

Life  passed  pleasantly  with  Black  Hawk  and  his  tribe  at 
Saukenuk  for  many  years.  The  location  combined  all  the  ad- 
vantages possible  for  their  mode  of  existence.  When  Black 
Hawk  was  taken  to  Washington  after  his  capture  in  1832,  he 
made  an  eloquent  and  most  pathetic  speech  at  one  of  the  many 
interviews  which  he  held  with  the  high  officials  of  the  govern- 
ment. He  said:  "Our  home  was  very  beautiful.  My  house 
always  had  plenty.  I  never  had  to  turn  friend  or  stranger  away 
for  lack  of  food.  The  Island  was  our  garden.  There  the  young 
people  gathered  plums,  apples,  grapes,  berries  and  nuts.  The 
rapids  furnished  us  fish.  On  the  bottom  lands  our  women  raised 
com,  beans  and  squashes.  The  young  men  hunted  game  on  the 
prairie  and  in  the  woods.  It  was  good  for  us.  When  I  see  the 
great  fields  and  big  villages  of  the  white  people,  I  wonder  why 
they  wish  to  take  our  little  territory  from  us."  He  was  a  good 
deal  of  a  political  economist,  and  the  following  extract  from  his 
autobiography  antedates  Henry  George: 

"My  reason  teaches  me  that  land  cannot  be  sold.  The  Great 
Spirit  gave  it  to  his  children  to  live  upon  and  cultivate  as  far  as 
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necessary  for  their  subsistence,  and  so  long  as  they  occupy  and 
cultivate  it  they  have  a  right  to  the  soil ;  but  if  they  voluntarily 
leave  it,  then  any  other  people  have  a  right  to  settle  on  it.  Noth- 
ing can  be  sold  but  such  things  as  can  be  carried  away." 

We  are  apt  to  regard  the  agriculture  of  the  Indians  as  of 
small  moment,  but  the  Sauks  and  Foxes  cultivated  3,000  acres 
on  the  i>eninsula  between  the  Rock  and  the  Mississippi.  Black 
Hawk  said  it  was  800  acres,  but  the  measurement  of  the  corn 
fields  shows  that  the  area  was  nearly  four  times  that  Of  this 
the  Foxes,  who  were  much  the  smaller  and  weaker  tribe,  farmed 
500  acres;  they  also  occupied  considerable  land  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Mississippi,  where  the  City  of  Davenport  now  stands. 
These  lands  were  all  fenced  with  posts  and  rails,  the  latter  being 
held  in  place  by  bark  withes.  The  barrier  was  sufficient  to  keep 
the  ponies  out  of  the  com,  but  their  lately  acquired  razor-back 
hogs  gave  them  more  trouble.  The  work  of  preparing  a  field 
for  their  planting  involved  much  labor.  The  women  heaped  the 
ground  into  hills  nearly  three  feet  high,  and  the  com  was  planted 
in  the  top  for  many  successive  years  without  renewing  the  hills. 
Accordingly  a  field  was  much  more  easily  prepared  on  the  mel- 
low bottom  lands  than  on  the  tough  prairie  sod.  They  raised 
three  kinds  of  com:  a  sweet  corn  for  roasting  ears,  a  hard  variety 
for  hominy  and  a  softer  for  meal.  They  also  cultivated  beans, 
squashes,  pumpkins,  artichokes  and  some  tobacco.  The  Sauks 
at  one  time  sold  3,000  bushels  of  corn  to  the  government  officials 
at  Fort  Crawford  for  their  horses.  The  Winnebagoes  at  Lake 
Koshkonong  sold  4,000  bushels  of  com  to  Gen.  Atkinson  when 
he  was  pursuing  Black  Hawk  in  1832.  The  hundreds  of  acres  of 
corn  hills  still  visible  about  the  latter  lake  show  how  extensively 
that  region  was  inhabited  and  farmed  by  the  Indians. 

Rowland  E.  Robinson  says  that  in  the  veins  of  every  civilized 
man  there  remains  an  uneliminated  drop  of  barbaric  blood  which 
at  times  asserts  its  power  and  drives  him  back  toward  the  old 
wild  life  in  the  woods  and  beside  the  streams;  and  he  further 
says  that,  while  it  may  not  be  the  best  part  of  us,  we  certainly 
should  be  the  worse  without  it.     So  it  seems  at  times,  in  reading 
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of  this  idyllic  life  at  Saukenuk,  that  it  was  almost  ideal  as  well; 
but  the  cold  stonny  days,  the  heart-burnings  and  envyings,  the 
savage  forays  from  which  the  bravest  and  the  best  loved  often 
came  not  back — few  of  these  have  a  place  in  the  picture  that  our 
imagination  paints. 

Aside  from  the  devastating  wars  which  the  tribe  carried  on 
with  their  new  enemies  west  of  the  greaX  river,  whereby  their 
numbers  were  steadily  reduced,  no  serious  shadow  fdl  upon  their 
life  at  and  about  Rock  Island  till  the  year  1804.  A  French 
trader  had  established  himself  a  few  miles  below  on  the  Missis- 
sippi. The  young  braves  and  squaws  delighted  in  visiting  his 
place  and  were  always  sure  of  a  dance  in  the  evening.  One  night 
in  that  year  an  Indian  killed  one  of  the  habitues  of  the  place,  the 
provocation  being  unbearable.  A  few  weeks  after  demand  was 
made  that  he  be  given  up,  and  he  was  at  once  surrendered  and 
taken  to  St.  Louis.  Soon  after  his  relative,  Quashquamme,  one 
of  the  sub-chiefs  of  the  tribe,  and  four  or  five  other  Sauks  went 
to  St.  Louis  to  work  for  his  release.  A  bargain  was  made  to 
the  effect  that  a  tract  of  land  including  parts  of  Iowa,  Missouri, 
Wisconsin  and  Illinois,  comprising  50,000,000  acres,  be  ceded  to 
the  government,  the  consideraticm  being  the  cancellation  of  a 
debt  of  $2400,  which  the  Indians  owed  trader  Choteau,  of  St. 
Louis,  and  a  perpetual  annuity  of  $1,000  thereafter.  It  was 
also  tacitly  agreed  that  the  imprisoned  Indian  should  be  released. 
This  part  of  the  program  was  carried  out,  but  the  poor  fellow 
had  not  gone  three  hundred  feet  before  he  was  shot  dead.  We 
are  sorry  to  say  that  Gen.  Wm.  Henry  Harrison  was  the  chief 
representative  of  the  government  in  this  one-sided  treaty,  though, 
of  course,  he  knew  nothing  of  the  predetermined  killing  of  the 
Indian  prisoner.  This  treaty,  made  without  due  authority  on  the 
part  of  Quashquamme,  was  not  accepted  by  the  Sauks  till  1816, 
when  its  ratification  was  made  a  side  issue  in  an  agreement 
which  the  government  negotiated  between  the  Sauks  and  the 
Osages  or  Sioux.  Black  Hawk  always  claimed  that  he  had 
never  consented  to  the  sale  of  Saukenuk;  and  it  is  but  fair  to 
Quashquamme  to  say  that  he  always  insisted  that  his  cession 
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of  land  went  only  to  the  Rock — and  therefore  did  not  include 
Saukenuk — ^and  not  to  the  Wisconsin,  as  the  whites  asserted.  I 
have  been  thus  exj^icit,  as  the  disagreement  about  this  treaty 
led  to  the  final  conflict  between  the  Sauks  and  the  whites. 

One  proposition  of  the  original  paper  was  that  the  Indians 
should  be  allowed  to  occupy  all  the  territory  as  aforetime  until 
it  was  surveyed  and  sold  to  settlers.  Along  in  the  '20's  the  fron- 
tier line  rapidly  approached  the  great  river;  and  about  1823, 
when  still  fifty  miles  distant,  squatters  began  to  settle  on  the  In- 
dian lands  at  Saukenuk.  Protest  was  made  against  this  to  the 
commander  of  Fort  Armstrong  (which  was  built  on  Rock  Island 
in  1816)  and  to  the  government  authorities,  but  without  avail. 
The  squatters,  relying  for  protection  on  the  troops  near  by, 
perpetrated  outrages  of  the  most  exasperating  character.  They 
turned  their  horses  into  the  Indian  com  fields,  threw  down  fences, 
whipped  one  young  woman  who  had  pulled  a  few  com  suckers 
from  one  of  their  fields  to  eat,  while  on  her  way  to  work,  and 
finally  two  ruffians  met  Black  Hawk  himself  one  day  as  he  was 
hunting  on  the  river  bottom  and  accused  him  of  shooting  their 
hogs.  He  indignantly  denied  it,  but  they  snatched  his  rifle  from 
his  hand,  wrenched  the  flint  out,  and  then  beat  the  old  man  with 
a  hickory  stick  till  the  blood  ran  down  his  back,  and  he  could 
not  leave  his  house  for  days.  Doubtless  this  indignity  surpassed 
all  other  outrages  in  the  proud  old  chief's  estimation,  and  we 
can  imagine  him  sitting  in  his  cabin  on  the  highest  ground  in 
the  village,  looking  over  the  magnificent  landscape,  brooding 
upon  the  blight  which  had  fallen  upon  the  beautiful  home  of  his 
tribe,  and  harboring  thoughts  of  revenge.  Still  he  refrained 
from  open  resistance  till  the  spring  of  183 1.  It  was  the  custom 
of  the  tribe  to  spend  the  winter  months  hunting  and  trapping  in 
northeastern  Missouri,  returning  in  the  spring  to  Saukenuk.  This 
time  they  found  the  whites  more  aggressive  than  ever.  They  had 
fenced  in  the  most  of  the  cultivated  land,  plowed  over  the  bury- 
ing ground,  and  destroyed  a  number  of  houses.  They  received 
the  Indians  with  hostile  looks,  but  Black  Hawk  at  last  did  what 
he  ought  to  have  done  at  first,  he  ordered  the  squatters  all  oflf 
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the  peninsula.  He  then  went  to  an  island  where  a  squatter  sold 
liquor  and  had  paid  no  heed  to  his  entreaties  not  to  sell  to  the 
Indians,  and  with  a  party  of  his  braves  knocked  in  the  heads  of 
the  whisky  barrels  and  poured  their  contents  on  the  ground. 
The  liquor  vendor  immediately  hurried  to  Gov.  Reynolds,  of 
Illinois,  with  his  tale  of  woe  and  represented  that  Black  Hawk 
was  devastating  the  country  with  torch  and  tomahawk.  (Jov. 
Reynolds  at  once  issued  a  flamboyant  proclamation  calling  for 
volunteers,  and  asked  the  United  States  authorities  at  St.  Lx>uis 
for  aid.  A  considerable  body  of  regulars  was  dispatched  up  the 
river  and  reached  Saukenuk  ahead  of  the  volunteers.  Black  Hawk 
told  his  people  to  remain  in  their  houses  and  let  the  soldiers  kill 
them  if  they  would,  but  not  to  obey  any  orders  to  leave  Sauke- 
nuk, for  they  had  not  sold  their  home  and  had  done  no  wrong. 
But  when  he  saw  the  undisciplined,  lawless  and  wildly  excited 
volunteers,  who  came  a  few  days  later,  he  told  the  people  that 
their  lives  were  in  danger  and  they  must  go.  Accordingly  the 
next  morning  at  an  early  hour  all  embarked  in  their  canoes  and 
crossed  the  Mississippi.  They  were  visited  there  by  the  officials, 
and  Black  Hawk  entered  into  an  agreement  to  remain  west  of 
the  river. 

Two  years  before  this.  Chief  Keokuk  had  left  Saukenuk 
with  more  than  half  the  tribe  and  established  a  village  on  the 
Iowa  River.  Black  Hawk  was  64  years  old  in  1831  and  Keokuk 
was  only  43.  But  the  latter  was  a  man  of  much  better  judgment 
than  his  elder  and  was  his  superior  in  rank.  He  was  a  valiant 
warrior  and  one  of  the  greatest  Indian  orators  in  history.  When- 
ever he  visited  Washington,  senators,  judges  of  the  supreme 
court  and  foreign  ministers,  hastened  to  hear  his  speeches  before 
the  commissioners.  He  could  not  talk  English,  but  the  melody 
of  his  voice,  the  grace  of  his  gestures  and  his  stately  presence 
charmed  every  listener.  He  had  foreseen  the  inevitable  loss  of 
Saukenuk  and  tried  vainly  to  persuade  Black  Hawk  to  accept 
their  fate  and  go  with  him  and  build  a  new  home  at  their  leisure, 
instead  of  being  expelled  in  mid-season  perhaps.  But  the  old 
man  believed  that  the  wrong  of  driving  him  from  his  loved 
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dwelling  place  would  not  be  consummated,  and  stayed  by  till  the 
evil  which  Keokuk  had  predicted  overtook  him;  and  in  mid-sum- 
mer the  Sauk  band  were  driven  out,  leaving  their  well-planted 
fields  of  corn  half  grown,  and  all  too  late  to  start  another  crop. 

I  will  say  here,  as  it  has  much  to  do  with  the  story,  that 
Black  Hawk  had  been  superseded  by  Keokuk  about  the  year 
1815.  He  had  taken  two  hundred  warriors  and  joined  the 
British  in  their  war  against  the  Americans.  This  was  contrary 
to  the  wish  of  most  of  the  tribe;  it  was  regarded  as  a  foolhardy 
undertaking  and  one  involving  danger  to  the  whole  nation.  So 
Keokuk  was  elected  head  chief  in  Black  Hawk's  place,  very 
much  to  the  latter's  anger  when  he  learned  of  it  on  returning 
from  a  very  unsatisfactory  campaign,  the  final  event  of  which 
was  the  terrible  defeat  of  the  British  in  their  attack  upon  Fort 
Stephenson.  The  belief  that  Black  Hawk  was  with  Tecumseh 
at  the  Thames  is  wholly  erroneous.  A  part  of  the  tribe,  how- 
ever, adhered  to  Black  Hawk,  acknowledging  him  as  their  chief. 
These  were  known  as  the  "British  Band,"  because  of  their  con- 
tinued strong  preference  for  the  British  over  the  Americans.  He 
used  to  make  yearly  visits  to  the  British  fort  near  Detroit  and 
always  came  back  loaded  with  presents,  and  his  vanity  inflated 
by  the  courtesies  and  blandishments  which  the  wily  British 
agents  had  bestowed  upon  him. 

Black  Hawk's  band  spent  the  fall  and  winter,  after  their  ex- 
pulsion from  Saukenuk,  in  great  unhappiness  and  want.  It  was 
too  late  to  plant  corn  and  they  suffered  from  hunger.  Their 
winter's  hunt  was  unsuccessful  as  they  lacked  ammunition,  and 
many  of  their  guns  and  traps  had  gone  to  pay  for  the  whisky 
they  had  drank  before  Black  Hawk  broke  up  the  traffic.  In  the 
meantime  Black  Hawk  was  planning  to  recover  Saukenuk  by 
force.  He  visited  Canada,  but  received  little  encouragement 
there,  except  sympathy  and  the  assurance  that  his  cause  was 
just.  He  also  conferred  with  his  trusted  friend  and  adviser, 
Winneshiek,  the  prophet,  whose  village  was  thirty  miles  up  the 
Rock,  and  known  as  Prophetstown.  Winneshiek  was  half  Sauk 
and  half  Winnebago.    His  followers  were  mostly  of  the  latter 
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tribe  and  numbered  about  i,cxx).  He  had  g^eat  influence  with 
both  tribes  and  was  a  man  of  much  shrewdness.  He  always 
argued  that  Black  Hawk,  never  having  consented  to  the  sale 
of  his  lands,  would  not  be  disturbed  by  the  government  if  he  in- 
sisted on  possessing  them.  But  Black  Hawk's  worst  adviser  was 
Neapope,  his  second  in  command,  and  a  terrible  liar.  He  also 
visited  Canada  and  claimed  that  the  British  whom  he  had  seen, 
stood  ready  to  help  Black  Hawk  with  men,  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion and  that  a  steamboat  would  bring  them  to  Milwaukee  in 
the  spring.  This  was  good  news  to  the  credulous  old  chief; 
and  quite  as  acceptable  as  this  was  Neapope's  story  that  the 
Winnebagoes  and  Pottawattomies  would  join  in  the  campaign 
to  secure  his  rights.  Added  to  these  encouragements  were  the 
entreaties  of  the  homesick,  hungry  women,  who  longed  for  their 
houses  and  com  fields  at  Saukenuk.  Keokuk  did  his  utmost  to 
dissuade  Black  Hawk,  but  in  vain,  and  then  he  gave  warning  to 
the  whites  of  Black  Hawk's  purpose.  He  feared  that  the  whole 
nation  might  be  drawn  into  the  war  if  it  was  once  started.  Black 
Hawk's  first  move  with  his  band  in  the  spring  of  1832  was  to 
visit  Keokuk's  village,  set  up  his  warpost  and  call  for  recruits. 
He  wore  a  British  uniform  and  displayed  a  British  flag.  This 
foolishness  and  gratification  of  vanity  cost  him  dearly  in  the  end. 
He  made  an  impassioned  speech  and  wrought  the  Indians  up  to 
such  enthusiasm  that  they  demanded  that  Keokuk  join  with 
Black  Hawk.  It  was  a  critical  moment  for  the  young  chief — 
even  his  life  was  in  danger;  but  he  was  a  more  skillful  master  of 
oratory  than  even  the  eloquent  Black  Hawk,  and,  seeming  at  first 
to  fall  in  with  his  plan,  he  g^dually  showed  up  its  danger  and 
its  impracticable  character  until  at  last  he  saved  all  his  own 
party  and  even  won  a  considerable  number  away  from  Black 
Hawk. 

On  the  26th  day  of  April,  the  Black  Hawk  band  crossed  the 
Mississippi  several  miles  below  Rock  river.  They  numbered 
1,200  in  all,  less  than  400  being  warriors,  and  these  only  partly 
armed.  Their  destination  was  Prophetstown,  as  Black  Hawk's 
plan  was  to  raise  a  crop  there  and  go  on  the  warpath  in  the  fall. 
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The  braves  struck  across  the  country,  while  the  women,  weak 
with  famine,  slowly  paddled  the  canoes  up  against  the  swift  cur- 
rent of  the  river.  They  reached  Prophetstown  late  in  April,  the 
heavy  rains  which  had  swollen  the  rivers,  greatly  impeding  their 
progress.  A  marvelous  feature  of  this  journey  across  the  terri- 
tory which  the  whites  claimed  had  been  ceded  to  them,  is  the 
fact  that  not  the  slightest  depredation  was  committed  at  any 
farm  or  house  on  the  march.  The  inhabitants  fled,  but  the  hun- 
g^  Indians  touched  none  of  the  abundant  food  which  they  left 
behind.  Not  a  gun  was  fired.  Black  Hawk  had  ordered  that 
no  offense  be  given  and  he  was  strictly  obeyed.  Black  Hawk 
was  disappointed  to  find  that  the  Winnebagoes  were  lukewarm 
as  to  his  enterprise,  and  also  reluctant  to  let  him  plant  a  crop, 
fearing  to  get  into  trouble  with  the  government.  He  then 
pushed  on  to  confer  with  the  Pottawattomies,  who  had  a  village 
at  Sycamore  Creek,  about  forty  miles  further  on.  Here  he 
foimd  similar  conditions;  also  he  learned  the  falsity  of  the  story 
that  he  could  get  aid  from  the  British.  He  says  that  he  then 
determined  to  return  to  Iowa  and  make  the  best  of  it  there.  But 
he  was  too  late — Gov.  Reynolds  had  issued  another  proclama- 
tion, and  2,000  volunteers,  besides  a  considerable  body  of  regu- 
lars were  on  his  trail.  He  had  made  a  farewell  dog  feast  for  his 
Pottawattomie  friends,  when  a  scout  brought  news  that  about 
300  whites  were  going  into  camp  five  miles  distant.  This  was 
a  sort  of  independent  command  under  Major  Stillman,  who  had 
pushed  ahead  of  the  main  body.  It  was  composed  of  lawless, 
undisciplined  material,  and  at  that  moment  was  suffering  under 
the  effects  of  drinking  two  barrels  of  whisky  which  the  troops 
had  poured  down  their  throats  rather  than  leave  it  on  a  wagon 
that  was  hopelessly  stuck  in  the  mud. 

Black  Hawk  directed  three  young  braves  to  take  a  white 
flag,  go  to  the  camp,  ask  what  the  purpose  of  the  command  was, 
and  to  say  that  he  desired  a  conference  with  them.  He  then  sent 
five  others  on  horseback  to  report  the  reception  which  the  flag 
bearers  met  with.  Three  of  them  an  hour  later  came  at  full  speed 
into  camp,  reporting  that  the  whites  had  surrounded  the  flag 
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bearers  and  killed  them  and  then  chased  the  five  who  had  fol- 
lowed, killing  two  of  them,  and  were  coming  on  in  full  force. 
All  the  devil  in  the  old  warrior's  heart  was  roused  by  this  brutal 
treachery,  and  calling  on  the  forty  warriors  who  were  with  him 
at  the  conference,  the  rest  being  in  camp  some  miles  away,  he 
hastened  to  meet  the  enemy.  Forming  an  ambush  in  the  brush, 
the  Indians  fired  their  guns  as  the  whites  approached,  just  at 
nightfall,  and  rose  up  and  charged  with  a  wild  yell.  The 
drunken  volunteers  at  once  turned  and  fled,  the  panic  gathering 
force  as  they  went.  The  fugitives  rushed  through  the  camp 
pellmell  and  all  who  were  left  there  joined  in  the  stampede.  In 
their  desperate  fear  every  soldier  thought  every  other  an  Indian 
and  fired  hither  and  yon.  Eleven  were  killed,  probably  only  one 
by  the  redskins.  The  survivors  for  the  most  part  con- 
tinued their  flight,  spreading  the  most  exaggerated  stories  of  the 
numbers  and  ferocity  of  the  Indians,  until  they  reached  their 
several  homes.  As  it  proved,  the  three  Indian  flag  bearers  were 
not  harmed  till  the  stampede  began,  when  one  of  them  was  shot 
by  a  soldier  just  mounting  his  horse  to  run.  One  of  the  sur- 
viving Indians  immediately  killed  him  with  his  tomahawk. 

This  easy  triumph  changed  Black  Hawk's  purpose.  He  re- 
garded it  as  an  omen  of  victory  and  determined  to  go  on.  But 
his  strenuous  efforts  to  enlist  the  Pottawattomies  in  the  cause 
were  unavailing.  Old  Chief  Shaubenee  had  absolute  control 
over  them  and  steadily  said  "No."  Even  Chief  Big  Foot  at  the 
head  of  Lake  Geneva  refused.  He  was  a  drunken,  sullen,  brutal 
savage,  but  had  given  his  word  to  keep  the  peace  and  did  so, 
though  he  bitterly  hated  the  whites  and  would  have  been  glad  to 
see  the  war  go  on.  About  one  hundred  reckless,  lawless  individ- 
uals of  the  Winnebago  and  Pottawattomie  tribes  joined  Black 
Hawk,  but  gradually  deserted  him  as  his  fortunes  waned. 

Black  Hawk  was  now  anxious  to  take  his  women,  children 
and  old  men  to  a  place  of  safety,  and,  following  the  guidance  of 
two  Winnebagoes,  they  made  their  way  up  the  Rock  to  Hustis- 
ford  rapids  and  there  went  into  camp.  Fish,  game,  clams,  roots 
and  the  bark  of  trees  constituted  their  food  while  there,  but 
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Black  Hawk  in  his  biography  says  they  found  it  difficult  to  keep 
from  starving.  And,  adding  to  their  present  misery,  the  thrifty, 
provident  squaws  saw  another  harvestless  summer  passing  and  a 
winter  of  famine  before  them.  With  his  warriors  he  then  re- 
turned to  continue  the  contest.  A  few  skirmishes  and  collisions 
took  place  along  the  line  that  now  separates  Wisconsin  and  Illi- 
nois, and  predatory  parties  of  Winnebagoes  and  Pottawattomies 
worked  out  their  grudges  and  revenges  on  whites  who  had  in- 
curred their  enmity.  These  outrages  were  numerous  and  were 
attributed  to  the  Sauks,  as  their  perpetrators  expected  would  be 
the  case.  It  is  now  believed  that  not  a  single  case  of  the  murder 
of  an  unarmed  man  or  of  a  woman  or  child  was  justly  chargeable 
to  the  Sauks. 

Gov.  Reynolds  had  called  for  a  seccmd  levy  of  2,000  volun- 
teers, and  Gen.  Atkinson,  with  a  considerable  force  of  regulars, 
was  in  the  field.  All  were  under  his  command  and  he  followed 
Black  Hawk  as  the  latter  retired  northward,  with  an  army  of 
4,000,  all  mounted,  fully  twelve  times  as  great  in  number  as  the 
traveling  band  which  he  was  pursuing.  They  camped  near  Be- 
loit,  camped  at  Milton,  near  the  south  end  of  Storr's  Lake,  and 
followed  on  cautiously  to  Lake  Koshkonong,  for  Atkinson  had 
a  most  wholesome  regard  for  Black  Hawk's  prowess.  At  the 
lake  they  found  an  old  blind  Sauk  who  had  been  left  behind.  They 
gave  him  food,  but  a  straggler  coming  along  later  shot  him  as 
he  was  crawling  to  a  spring  for  water.  His  bones  lay  on  the 
ground  unburied  for  years  after  the  country  was  settled,  the  skull 
having  been  hung  on  a  bush.  At  the  junction  of  the  Bark  and 
Rock  rivers  Atkinson  went  into  utter  bewilderment  and  uncer- 
tainty as  to  Black  Hawk's  whereabouts,  and  he  finally  built  the 
stockade  at  the  point  which  bears  his  name.  He  dispatched  a 
considerable  force  under  Cols.  Alexander,  Dodge  and  Henry  to 
Portage  for  supplies.  There  they  learned  where  Black  Hawk's 
camp  was;  Henry  and  Dodge  set  out  to  attack  it,  while  Alex- 
ander returned  to  Atkinson.  The  latter  had  heard  that  Black 
Hawk  was  in  full  force  at  Burnt  Village  on  the  Whitewater 
River,  about  four  miles  north  of  the  location  now  occupied  by 
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the  city  bearing  that  name.  He  sent  off  messengers  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  army  to  join  him  for  an  attack.  But  in  going 
and  coming,  the  trail  of  Black  Hawk  and  his  entire  band  was 
discovered  leading  to  the  west  Henry  and  Dodge  started  in 
rapid  pursuit,  sending  word  to  Atkinson  that  the  game  had  been 
flushed.  That  doughty  warrior  had  in  the  meantime  learned 
that  the  Burnt  Village  story  was  a  myth;  and  those  of  his  men 
whose  time  had  expired,  broke  ranks  and  returned  to  their  homes, 
all  believing  that  Black  Hawk  had  finally  escaped.  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  among  those  who  were  mustered  out  at  White- 
water. Atkinson,  with  the  remainder,  followed  on  after  receiv- 
ing the  message  from  Henry  and  Dodge,  and  joined  the  pursu- 
ing party  at  Helena  a  few  days  after  the  fight  at  Wisconsin 
Heights.  The  fugitives'  trail  crossed  the  site  of  the  present  City 
of  Madison  and  also  the  University  grounds,  bearing  thence 
northwest  to  the  Wisconsin  River.  Singularly  enough.  Black 
Hawk  struck  this  stream  directly  opposite  the  site  of  his  people's 
ancient  village  of  Prairie  du  Sac.  Soon  after  leaving  Fourth 
Lake,  the  Indians  discovered  their  pursuers  and  hastened  their 
painful  flight.  All  along  the  trail  had  been  marked  by  evidences 
of  their  extremity  in  the  skeletons  of  ponies  robbed  of  their  flesh, 
in  the  trees  stripped  of  bark  for  food,  and  the  ground  dug  over 
for  roots.  To  these  proofs  were  now  added  kettles  and  blankets 
which  the  enfeebled  women  could  no  longer  carry,  and  the  dead 
bodies  of  famished  papooses  and  old  people.  About  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  rear  guard  of  the  Sauks  was  over- 
taken a  few  miles  from  the  river.  This  was  on  the  21st  day  of 
July,  and  the  troops  had  made  a  forced  march  of  eighty  miles 
in  three  days  from  the  Rock  to  the  Wisconsin,  much  of  the  way 
through  swamps  and  dense  forests.  Until  dark  a  series  of  skir- 
mishes was  maintained,  the  Indians  skillfully  forming  new  lines 
and  holding  the  enemy  back  while  the  women  and  children  were 
crossing  the  river.  Black  Hawk  directed  the  fight  while  sitting 
on  his  pony,  his  stentorian  voice  reaching  every  part  of  the  field. 
He  always  counted  this  battle  as  most  creditable  to  his  military 
genius,  and  there  is  reason  for  the  claim,  for  he  delayed  the  whites 
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till  the  passage  of  the  river  was  secured.  Jefferson  Davis,  who 
was  present,  says  that  the  squaws  tore  the  bark  off  the  trees  and 
made  little  canoes  in  which  to  float  their  papooses  and  utensils 
across  the  river;  and  that  half  the  braves  swam  the  river  holding 
their  rifles  in  air  while  the  rest  kept  the  whites  back,  and  then 
fired  on  them  from  the  other  side,  while  the  remaining  braves 
crossed.  He  pronounced  it  the  most  brilliant  defensive  battle 
he  ever  witnessed. 

Davis'  account  of  the  affair  at  Wisconsin  Heights  differs 
from  other  reports  in  the  particulars  mentioned;  and  it  is  barely 
possible  that  his  recollections  may  have  been  colored  by  his 
warm  admiration  for  the  old  chief.  He  had  charge  of  Black 
Hawk  immediately  after  the  latter's  capture,  and  conveyed  him 
from  Prairie  du  Chien  to  St.  Louis.  On  the  journey  down  the 
river  the  two  struck  up  a  strong  mutual  friendship.  I  have  been 
told  that  thirty-three  years  later,  when  Davis  was  himself  a 
hunted  fugitive,  he  used  to  draw  comparisons  between  his  fate 
and  Black  Hawk's. 

The  next  morning  the  Indians  had  disappeared,  but  during 
the  night  they  had  constructed  a  raft  upon  which  a  large  number 
of  the  women  and  children  and  old  men  were  placed  and  sent 
adrift,  hoping  that  they  would  be  allowed  to  go  down  the  river 
unmolested,  and  reach  their  late  village  in  Iowa.  But  Col. 
Dodge  sent  word  ahead  and  the  soldiers  at  Fort  Crawford  lay  in 
wait  for  them ;  and  when  the  raft  approached  they  fired  upon  the 
helpless  creatures,  killing  a  large  number.  A  few  were  taken 
prisoners,  but  the  rest  were  drowned  or  swam  ashore  and  after- 
wards perished  of  hunger  in  the  woods. 

Late  in  the  night  after  the  fight  at  Wisconsin  Heights,  a 
loud,  shrill  voice  was  heard  from  the  eminence  which  Black 
Hawk  had  occupied  during  the  conflict.  It  caused  consterna- 
tion at  first  among  the  whites,  as  it  was  thought  to  signify  a  night 
attack.  But  the  voice  continued  in  strong,  impassioned  ha- 
rangue for  more  than  an  hour,  eliciting,  however,  only  jeers  and 
an  occasional  rifle  shot.  It  was  afterwards  learned  that  the  ora- 
tor was  Neapope,  who  was  suing  for  mercy  and  peace  in  the 
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Winnebago  tongue.  He  had  seen  a  few  Winnebagoes  with  the 
whites  in  the  afternoon,  but  did  not  know  that  they  had  gone 
away  at  nightfall.  He  told  how  they  saw  their  great  mistake  in 
leaving  Iowa;  that  they  had  their  wives  and  children  with  them; 
that  all  were  dying  for  want  of  food,  and  that  they  only  asked 
to  be  allowed  to  go  in  peace;  and  they  pledged  themselves  to  re- 
turn to  Iowa,  and  never  again  come  east  of  the  river.  Neapope 
was  an  orator  of  great  power,  and  he  presented  his  plea  with  all 
the  eloquence  of  which  he  was  master.  But  it  fell  on  ears  that 
understood  not  its  purport.  I  know  of  no  more  pathetic  incident 
in  all  the  long  chapter  of  human  woe  and  despair  than  this  pitiful 
prayer  of  a  perishing  people  for  mercy  and  forgiveness,  spoken 
in  a  tongue  that  carried  no  meaning  to  those  who  heard.  Let 
us  hope  that  if  the  petition  had  been  understood  it  would  have 
been  granted. 

The  loss  in  the  battle  on  the  21st  had  not  been  large  on 
either  side,  and  the  Black  Hawk  band  pursued  their  journey  to 
the  Mississippi  without  guides  through  a  rugged,  trackless 
wilderness,  sorrowing,  suffering,  and  despairing.  The  Y^ites 
continued  down  the  Wisconsin  to  Helena,  where  Gen.  Atkinson 
took  command.  Helena  was  a  deserted  village  which  had  been 
built  to  carry  on  shot-making.  The  soldiers  tore  down  the  log 
houses  and  made  rafts  of  the  logs  to  cross  the  river.  Five  days 
in  all  were  consumed  before  the  Black  Hawk  trail  was  discovered, 
and  then  the  pursuers  were  guided  to  it  by  crows  and  buzzards 
gathering  in  the  air  over  the  bodies  of  dead  refugees  left  by  the 
wayside.  On  the  first  of  August  the  Indians  reached  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  began  crossing  in  two  canoes.  In  the  afternoon  the 
steamer  Warrior,  which  had  been  sent  up  from  Fort  Crawford 
to  notify  the  Sioux  chief,  Wabasha,  one  hundred  and  twenty 
miles  above,  to,  look  out  for  his  enemy.  Black  Hawk,  who  was 
headed  that  way,  stopped  opposite  the  spot  where  the  Indians 
had  gathered.  Black  Hawk  raised  a  white  flag  and  tried  to  par- 
ley; but  the  captain  assumed  that  it  was  an  attempt  to  trap  him 
and,  without  warning,  fired  into  the  Indians  at  short  range  with 
a  cannon  loaded  with  cannister.    Thus  a  second  time  was  the 
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usage  of  all  nations  violated  in  this  war  by  refusing  to  recognize 
the  flag  of  truce.  Twenty-three  were  killed  by  this  discharge. 
There  were  twenty  riflemen  on  the  boat  who  then  began  firing, 
and  the  Sauks  responded.  The  Warrior  soon  after  steamed 
away  to  Fort  Crawford,  twenty  miles  below,  and  the  Indians  con- 
tinued their  efforts  to  cross  the  river,  here  three  hundred  rods 
wide  and  running  a  strong  current.  Some  were  drowned  and 
others  were  carried  down  the  stream  on  improvised  rafts.  A  few 
of  these  were  rescued  at  Prairie  du  Chien. 

The  next  day  Atkinson  appeared  on  the  ground.  Black 
Hawk  seems  to  have  been  utterly  demoralized  and  had  told  those 
who  had  not  crossed,  that  he  was  going  to  the  Chippewa  coun- 
try, and  that  they  had  better  follow.  Only  a  few  did  so,  and  after 
going  a  few  miles,  he  turned  back  August  2d,  just  in  time  to  see 
the  closing  scene  of  the  massacre  called  the  battle  of  Bad  Axe. 
As  Atkinson  approached  he  was  skillfully  decoyed  beyond  the 
Indian  camp  some  distance,  but  its  location  was  finally  discovered 
and  a  fierce  onslaught  was  made.  The  poor  wretches  at  first 
^gged  for  quarter,  but  as  the  soldiers  shot  them  down  without 
discrimination,  they  fought  for  a  time  with  desperation,  and  then 
men,  women  and  children  plunged  into  the  river,  the  most  of 
them  to  drown  before  reaching  the  other  side.  The  steamer 
Warrior  reappeared  and  the  sharpshooters  fired  at  the  swimmers, 
some  of  them  women  with  babies  on  their  backs.  The  incidents 
of  the  merciless  slaughter  are  too  harrowing  for  recital,  and 
would  be  incredible  if  not  thoroughly  authenticated.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  understand  the  ferocity  with  which  Black  Hawk's  band 
was  pursued  and  destroyed.  Probably  the  belief  that  h^  was  still 
in  the  British  service  had  much  to  do  with  it;  also  his  first  suc- 
cess at  StiHman's  Run,  and  the  murder  of  the  whites  in  North- 
em  Illinois  by  marauders  from  other  tribes,  which  were  unjustly 
charged  to  him,  may  account  for  it  in  large  part.  About  three 
hundred  Indians  succeeded  in  crossing  the  river,  but  their  ill 
fate  still  pursued  them.  Their  fierce  enemy,  Wabasha,  was  on 
their  track,  and  before  reaching  the  Iowa  river  half  of  the  three 
hundred  had  been  relentlessly  slain.     Of  the  1,200  who  crossed 
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the  Mississippi  in  April,  only  one  hundred  and  fifty,  and  they 
barely  living  skeletons,  returned  in  August.  But  this  remnant 
maintained  its  separate  character  and  became  the  nucleus  of  the 
Black  Hawk  band  now  established  in  the  Indian  Territory;  the 
rest  of  the  tribe,  known  as  the  Keokuk  band,  live  in  Kansas. 

Black  Hawk  gave  himself  up  soon  after  the  Bad  Axe  massa- 
cre to  the  Winnebagoes,  and  was  surrendered  to  our  officers  at 
Prairie  du  Chien.  Thence  he  was  taken  to  St.  Louis,  Washing- 
ton, through  the  East,  and  back  to  Fort  Armstrong,  where  he 
was  delivered  over  to  Keokuk,  who  became  surety  for  his  good 
behavior.  Although  always  kindly  treated  by  the  latter,  the  old 
chief  never  ceased  to  be  mindful  of  his  subordination.  For  five 
years  he  brooded  over  his  misfortunes  and  humiliation,  and  then 
died  in  his  72d  year.  Even  his  body  was  not  allowed  to  rest  in 
peace;  it  was  stolen  by  a  physician,  and  when  the  Indians  dis- 
covered the  theft  and  demanded  the  return  of  the  bones,  the 
building  in  which  the  skeleton  was  stored  burned  before  it  was 
delivered  up,  and  only  indistinguishable  ashes  remained. 

A  word  further  is  due  the  stalwart  old  chief,  whose  good 
qualities  certainly  surpassed  his  evil  ones.  He  was  honorable, 
brave,  generous  and  magnanimous.  He  never  permitted  a  capH 
tive  to  be  tortured,  and  early  gave  up  the  practice  of  scalping  the 
enemies  he  had  slain.  As  a  leader  in  Indian  warfare,  he  ranks 
high,  and  his  final  campaign  had  in  its  purpose  the  same  com- 
prehensive idea  which  actuated  Tecumseh  and  Pontiac,  that  of  a 
union  of  all  Indian  tribes;  and  he  had  the  further  intent  of  draw- 
ing in  the  British  to  enforce  the  treaty  of  1815,  which  he  claimed 
had  been  violated  in  his  own  case — the  guarantee  of  immunity 
to  all  Indian  allies  of  the  British  having  been  disregarded.  Abso- 
lute honesty  and  truthfulness  in  business  matters  were  among 
his  characteristics.  These  he  shared  with  his  people  generally. 
Col.  Davenport,  who  had  a  trading  establishment  on  the  island 
for  many  years,  used  often  to  go  to  dinner  leaving  his  store  full 
of  Indians,  and  he  said  they  never  took  so  much  as  a  clay  pipe 
in  his  absence. 

Black  Hawk  was  impulsive,  hopeful  and  credulous,  and  so 
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was  easily  imposed  upon;  he  had  an  ardent  love  for  the  beauties 
of  nature;  he  was  deeply  religious,  and  said  that  he  never  took  a 
drink  of  water  from  a  brook  without  sincere  gratitude  to  the 
Great  Spirit  who  cared  for  him.  He  was  a  tender  husband  and 
father,  and,  contrary  to  the  usage  of  his  tribe,  married  only  one 
wife.  When  his  father  was  killed  he  mourned  and  fasted  five 
years.  He  did  the  same  for  two  years  when  a  son  and  daughter 
died,  eating  only  a  little  com  each  evening,  "hoping  that  the 
Great  Spirit  would  take  pity  on  him."  We  wish  for  the  honor 
of  our  race,  that  this  poor  savage,  whose  only  offence  was  that 
of  loving  his  home  too  well  to  give  it  up  without  a  struggle, 
had  not  gone  out  of  life  leaving  such  a  red,  indelible  page  on  the 
book  of  history  against  us. 

One  remarkable  effect  of  the  Black  Hawk  war  was  its  in- 
fluence on  state  and  national  politics.  It  was  the  stock  in  trade 
of  numerous  Illinois  politicians  for  years,  and  many  rode  into 
high  places  on  their  war  record  who  had  not  seen  an  Indian  or 
heard  a  gun  fired.  The  number  of  people  who  had  connection 
with  the  war  who  afterward  became  notable,  is  marvelous;  two 
presidents,  Lincoln  and  Taylor,  were  among  them.  The  former 
went  out  as  captain  and  had  his  first  lieutenant  promoted  to  the 
colonelcy  of  the  regiment  over  his  head.  But  he  was  not  so 
ang^  about  it  as  to  prevent  his  enlisting  for  short  periods  as 
private  twice  thereafter.  Governor  Reynolds  aspired  to  the 
presidency,  but  his  hopes  vanished  at  Stillman's  run.  Jefferson 
Davis,  Sydney  Johnson,  Robert  Anderson,  the  defender  of  Sump- 
ter,  Wm.  S.  Harney,  Phil.  Kearney,  Chas.  Dunn,  Henry  Dodge 
and  John  McQernand,  were  also  of  the  number  who  followed 
Black  Hawk  in  1832,  and  afterward  achieved  fame  or  notoriety 
in  other  spheres  of  action. 


THE  EARLY  DAYS  OF  OUR  CAVALRY,  IN  THE 
ARMY  OF  THE  POTOMAC. 

By  Walter  Kempster,  M.D.,  ist  Lieut,  ioth  New  York  Cavalry  Vols. 

Bead  Oetobw  7.  18M. 

THERE  are  but  few  persons  acquainted  with  the  difficulties 
attending  the  efforts  made  to  create  a  corps  of  cavalry 
for  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  In  a  general  way  it  is 
imderstood  that  the  Government  did  not  favor  the  organization 
of  regiments  of  mounted  troops,  but  the  extent  of  direct  opposi- 
tion, to  prevent  the  enlistment  of  mounted  troops  is  not  so  well 
known. 

The  active  opposition  of  regular  army  officers  to  the  enroll- 
ment of  cavalrymen  appears  strange,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  after 
the  fall  of  Fort  Sumter  one  of  the  first  warlike  actions  took  place 
at  Harper's  Ferry,  on  the  i8th  day  of  April,  1861,  when  First 
Lieutenant  R.  Jones,  United  States  Mounted  Rifles,  who  had  been 
sent  with  forty-three  mounted  men  to  secure,  if  possible,  the  army 
stores  supposed  to  be  in  the  arsenal  at  that  place,  ascertained  that 
from  three  to  five  thousand  Confederate  troops  were  rapidly  con- 
centrating upon  Harper's  Ferry.  His  orders  were  to  secure  the 
munitions  of  war  at  that  point;  failing  to  receive  reinforcements, 
which  he  had  repeatedly  asked  for,  and  determined  that  the 
arsenal  should  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Confederate  troops, 
he  set  fire  to  the  buildings  and  made  his  way  to  Carlisle  barracks. 

The  Confederates  had  intended  to  surprise  the  small  force 
under  Lieutenant  Jones,  but  about  a  mile  from  Harper's  Ferry, 
they  met  Jones'  sentinels,  who  halted  the  Confederates;  their 
officers  held  a  consultation,  and  while  doing  so  were  alarmed  by  a 
flash  of  light  and  explosion  at  Harper's  Ferry.  Captain  Turner 
Ashby  at  the  head  of  the  Fauquier  County  Cavalry,  galloped  for- 
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ward,  but  soon  returned  with  the  report  that  the  Government 
buildings  were  all  on  fire,  and  that  the  national  troops  had  evac- 
uated the  town. 

Thus,  the  first  act  in  the  awful  drama  so  soon  to  follow,  was 
participated  in  by  cavalry  on  both  sides. 

That  the  action  of  Lieutenant  Jones  was  considered  proper  is 
apparent  from  the  fact  that  he  received  a  letter  from  General 
Scott  commending  his  conduct,  which  was  supplemented  by 
promotion  to  a  Captaincy,  and  the  thanks  of  Congress. 

On  the  23d  of  April,  1861,  L.  Thomas,  Adjutant  General, 
U.  S.  Army,  directed  Major  G.  H.  Thomas,  U.  S.  A.,  then  in 
command  at  Carlisle  barracks,  to  recruit  to  the  maximum  num- 
ber immediately,  the  four  companies  of  the  Second  U.  S.  Cav- 
alry, then  at  Carlisle,  and  the  next  day  orders  were  issued  to 
purchase  the  necessary  number  of  horses;  a  requisition  was  made 
for  equipments  and  ammunition,  that  the  troops  might  be  ready 
at  the  earliest  practicable  moment.  On  the  day  that  the  President 
issued  a  call  for  volunteers,  namely,  April  15th,  1861,  the  "First 
Troop,  Philadelphia  City  Cavalry,"  commanded  by  Captain 
Thomas  C.  James,  tendered  its  services  to  Governor  Curtin,  of 
Pennsylvania,  This  troop  was  originally  organized  in  1774,  and 
has  maintained  its  organization  from  that  day  to  this.  During  the 
Revolutionary  war  the  troop  took  an  active  part  in  campaigning, 
for  a  time  serving  as  Gen.  Washington's  body  guard  in  1775-7. 

The  commanding  officer  of  the  Philadelphia  Troop  was  in- 
formed that  the  Government  did  not  need  cavalry,  and  their 
service  was  declined;  but,  after  continuous  effort  made  by  General 
Patterson  and  others,  a  special  order  was  obtained  from  the  War 
Department  accepting  this  troop,  and  it  was  mustered  into  serv- 
ice May  13th,  1861,  for  the  period  of  three  months. 

They  left  Philadelphia  for  Carlisle  on  the  29th  of  May,  being 
ordered  to  report  to  Colonel  George  H.  Thomas,  and  under  his 
command  took  part  in  the  movements  about  Falling  Waters, 
Va.,  where,  on  the  17th  of  June,  they  had  a  skirmish  with  the 
enemy;  thence  they  went  to  Martinsburg,  Virginia,  where  they 
had  a  sharp  engagement. 
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It  is  somewhat  amusing  to  those  who  participated  in  the 
movements  of  cavalry  throughout  the  war,  to  read  General  Pat- 
terson's report  of  this  aflFair,  wherein  he  says,  "The  cavalry  could 
not  be  employed  in  pursuit,  on  account  of  the  numerous  fences 
and  walls  crossing  the  country."  At  the  expiration  of  their  term 
of  service,  August  17th,  1861,  Colonel  Thomas  said  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Troop,  that  they  were  deserving  "the  highest  encomiums 
for  military  capacity,  strict  attention  to  duty,  promptness  and 
bravery." 

During  their  campaign  the  troop  was  mounted  and  equipped 
at  its  own  cost,  as  it  had  been  since  its  organization.  They 
numbered  eighty-eight  souls.  Their  services  were  tendered  and 
accepted  several  times  during  the  continuance  of  the  Rebellion. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery 
Company  of  Boston,  this  troop  is  the  oldest  military  organization 
in  the  United  States,  and  during  the  Rebellion  many  of  its  mem- 
bers earned  brilliant  reputations  in  the  army.  Captain  James  was 
afterward  Colonel  of  the  Ninth  Pennsylvania  Cavalry,  and  was 
killed  in  action. 

The  Philadelphia  Troop  offered  their  services  on  the  15th 
day  of  April,  but  were  not  accepted  until  nearly  one  month  had 
elapsed.  In  the  meantime  General  Scott  concluded  that  he  had 
need  for  cavalry,  and  on  the  27th  of  April  sent  an  order 
to  Major  George  H.  Thomas,  directing  him  to  send  the  four 
companies  of  cavalry  then  at  Carlisle,  with  all  possible  dispatch 
to  Washington;  enjoining  that  the  route  which  would  insure 
their  arrival  at  the  Capital  at  the  earliest  moment  practicable  must 
be  taken,  the  order  concluding  with  these  words,  "The  men  must 
be  prepared  to  encounter  opposition  and  to  overcome  it."  Fol- 
lowing this,  another  dispatch  was  sent  to  Major  Thomas,  direct- 
ing him  to  send  the  men  from  Carlisle  to  Washington  via  Gettys- 
burg, avoiding,  as  far  as  possible,  the  larger  towns,  such  as 
Frederick  Qty,  and  commanding  him  to  make  all  needful  ar- 
rangements to  render  the  movement  prompt  and  successful. 

These  circumstances  are  mentioned  because  they  contrast  so 
remarkably  with  subsequent  orders  from  the  War  Office. 
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When  the  Nation's  capital  was  in  such  great  peril  during  the 
early  days  of  April,  1861,  volunteers  were  enrolled  from  among 
department  clerks  and  from  loyal  citizens  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Among  those  volunteers  was  a  company  of  men 
who  did  noble  service,  but  about  whose  organization  there  has 
been  g^eat  difficulty  in  obtaining  more  than  the  most  meagre 
outlines.  They  were  content  to  serve  their  country  in  its  hour 
of  greatest  danger,  to  serve  it  well,  and  then  retire.  Many  of  its 
members,  however,  enlisted  elsewhere.  I  refer  to  a  company  of 
cavalry  commanded  by  Captain  Samuel  W.  Owen,  which  was 
organized  in  Washington,  on  the  26th  day  of  April,  1861,  to 
serve  for  three  months.  From  the  date  of  their  muster  in,  until 
they  were  finally  discharged,  they  performed  almost  incessant 
scouting  and  outpost  duty,  and  to  their  energy  and  watchfulness 
the  acts  of  many  traitors,  were  made  known  to  headquarters,  and 
their  treachery  promptly  thwarted. 

On  the  24th  of  May,  1861,  Captain  Owen's  company  of 
cavalry  crossed  the  Potomac  with  General  Heintzleman's  com- 
mand; he  speaks  of  this  troop  as  follows:  "Captain  S.  Owen, 
who  commanded  some  of  the  District  cavalry,  accompanied  me, 
and  had  with  him  men  well  acquainted  with  the  country.  I  gave 
directions  to  Captain  Owen  to  lead  Col.  Butterfield's  regiment  as 
far  as  Four  Mile  Run,  and  there  take  post  on  the  right  of  the 
road;  then  conduct  Colonel  Wilcox  with  the  ist  Michigan  to 
Alexandria,  to  unite  with  the  New  York  Zouaves  under  Colonel 
Ellsworth,  and  occupy  Alexandria.  This  was  done  without  op- 
position, although  they  captured  thirty-five  cavalrymen  with  their 
horses  and  equipments,  belonging  to  the  famous  Black  Horse 
Cavalry,  commanded  by  Captain  Ball." 

Captain  Owen's  company  was  mustered  out  of  the  service 
July  19th,  1861 ;  they  were  willing  and  anxious  to  continue  their 
organization,  but  were  mustered  out  because  their  "services  were 
no  longer  required." 

The  action  of  the  Philadelphia  City  Troop  stimulated  the 
patriotic  ardor  of  certain  young  men  in  Philadelphia  to  open  an 
enrollment  office,  and  on  the  17th  day  of  April,  1861,  Walter  S. 
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Newhall  began  organizinz  a  troop  of  cavalry;  they  determined 
to  accept  none  for  their  troop  who  could  not  pass  a  rigid  physical 
and  moral  examination,  but  within  one  week  their  ranks  were 
filled,  and  they  went  into  camp  at  Chestnut  Hill.  They  mounted 
and  equipped  themselves,  employed  an  ex-sergeant  of  the 
United  States  Cavalry  as  drill  master,  and  began  their  work  m 
true  soldierly  fashion. 

The  most  strenuous  efforts  were  made  by  influential  persons 
to  cause  this  troop  to  be  mustered  into  the  service  of  the  United 
States,  without  success ;  they  remained  in  camp  at  Chestnut  Hill 
until  after  the  middle  of  June,  when,  after  repeated  disappoint- 
ments they  disbanded  because  the  Government  would  not  accept 
cavalry. 

Young  Newhall  and  others,  thinking  there  were  better 
opportunities  in  the  West,  went  to  St.  Louis,  where  General 
Fremont  made  these  young  men  the  nucleus  of  a  cavalry  or- 
ganization; but  the  majority  of  his  men  came  from  Kentucky; 
young  Newhall  was  appointed  First  Lieutenant  under  Major 
Zagonyi. 

The  sequel  is  generally  known,  how  at  Springfidd,  Mo., 
this  Company  of  young,  impetuous  cavalrymen  charged  a  body 
of  rebels  numbering  more  than  two  thousand,  completely  routing 
them,  and  capturing  many  prisoners. 

In  this  Company  of  Philadelphia  boys  there  was  another 
young  man  who  there  began  a  glorious  career.  Colonel  Chas. 
Treichel. 

That  cavalry  charge  was  as  brilliant  as  any  in  the  annals  of 
war,  conducted  with  the  utmost  bravery,  and  resulting  far  better 
than  the  commanders  could  have  wished;  yet,  as  a  reward  for 
their  gallant  action,  "The  Guard,"  as  this  troop  was  called,  were 
promptly  mustered  out  of  the  service  as  if  they  had  brought 
disgrace  upon  the  country.  It  is  significant  that  the  officer  who 
was  sent  to  disband  them,  General  Sweeney,  a  veteran  of  the 
Mexican  war,  upon  seeing  these  men,  and  observing  their  sol- 
dierly conduct,  is  reported  to  have  said,  'T  will  be  damned  if  I 
muster  such  troops  out  of  the  service."    General  Sturges  was 
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next  asked  to  perform  this  disagreeable  duty;  when  the  heroes 
of  Springfield  were  drawn  up  for  inspection,  he  said:  "If  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  wants  to  lose  such  troops,  it 
must  send  some  one  else  to  muster  them  out."  But  the  order 
had  been  given,  and  it  was  eventually  obeyed. 

The  day  after  President  Lincoln's  first  call  for  75,000  men, 
an  effort  was  made  in  New  York  City  to  enroll  volunteers  for  a 
troop  of  cavalry,  to  be  mounted  and  equipped  without  cost  to 
the  Government.  There  was  an  enthusiastic  response  from  men 
who  had  served  in  other  wars,  sufficient  in  number  to  form  several 
companies. 

A  gentleman  named  Bayard  Qark,  who  had  once  been  an 
officer  in  the  United  States  Cavalry,  went  to  Washington,  hop- 
ing to  have  the  men  mustered  into  service  at  once.  He  was 
promptly  told  that  cavalry  was  not  wanted  and  would  not  be 
accepted.  This  rebuff  checked  the  enthusiasm,  but  did  not  pre- 
vent others  from  persevering.  Representations  were  made  to 
President  Lincoln,  and  in  the  call  made  by  him  for  volunteers 
for  three  years,  the  President  directed  that  there  should  be  one 
regiment  of  cavalry,  and  authorized  Carl  Schurz  to  enroll  it. 
The  general  Government  would  supply  the  arms,  but  not  the 
horses;  the  states,  or  communities  were  expected  to  furnish  them. 

Soon  afterwards  Carl  Schurz  was  appointed  Minister  to 
Spain:  and  then  came  a  multitude  of  objections  from  the  War 
Department  and  General  Scott  to  the  organization  of  the  regi- 
ment; one  objection  urged  was  that  the  authority  to  raise  the 
regiment  had  been  given  to  Mr.  Schurz  as  a  political  necessity, 
not  as  a  war  measure,  and  now  that  Mr.  Schurz  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  another  position  his  authority  had  ceased  and  the  pro- 
ject would  be  abandoned.  Both  the  Secretary  of  War,  Simon 
Cameron,  and  General  Scott,  said  they  had  no  faith  in  volunteer 
cavalry,  and  the  war  would  be  over  before  they  could  be  made 
ready  for  service. 

By  mere  chance  President  Lincoln  saw  a  gentleman  named  E. 
H.  Bailey,  who  had  been  unsuccessful  in  his  efforts  with  the  War 
Department  to  secure  recognition  for  this  regiment,  now  called 
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"Lincoln  Cavalry,"  and  who  was  about  to  return  to  New  York 
discouraged.  Mr.  Bailey  received  from  the  President  authority 
to  proceed  with  the  organization.  Even  after  securing  the  writ- 
ten authority  of  the  President,  Mr.  Cameron  and  General  Scott 
took  every  opportunity  to  discourage  and  hinder  the  organiza- 
tion and  acceptance  of  the  regiment,  at  last  giving  their  **ap- 
proval"  to  the  President's  order,  upon  conditions  which  appeared 
almost  impossible  to  fulfill.  They  had  mistaken  the  character 
of  the  men  interested:  every  condition  .was  promptly  fulfilled, 
but  still  the  regiment  was  kept  back.  It  was  not  until  late  in 
August  that  it  was  ordered  to  Washington,  and  the  Colonel,  An- 
drew T.  McReynolds,  did  not  receive  his  commission  until  Janu- 
ary, 1862,  this  document  coming  to  him  from  the  President — ^the 
only  Colonel  of  a  volunteer  regiment  so  commissioned.  Captain 
Wm.  H.  Boyd  left  Philadelphia  with  his  Company  "C",  in  July, 
1861,  and  immediately  thereafter  began  active  duty  in  the  field, 
at  once  becoming  conspicuous  for  his  activity  and  soldierly 
conduct. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  persistence  of  the  officers  and  friends 
of  the  regiment,  and  the  determination  of  the  President  to  have 
his  orders  obeyed,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  Lincoln  Cavalry 
'  (afterwards  called  the  First  New  York  Cavalry)  would  not  have 
shared  the  fate  of  the  independent  companies  which  had  been 
oflfered  to  the  Government  and  persistently  declined. 

It  was  not  in  the  East  alone  that  earnest  efforts  were  made  to 
organize  troops  of  cavalry;  immediately  after  the  fall  of  Sumter, 
Governor  Richard  Yates,  of  Illinois,  called  a  session  of  the  leg- 
islature and  the  necessary  laws  were  passed  authorizing  the  en- 
rollment of  recruits,  one  regiment  to  be  cavalry.  This  law  be- 
came operative  on  May  3d,  1861.  Anticipating  the  action  of  the 
legislature,  two  companies  of  cavalry  reported  for  duty  at  Camp 
Yates ;  these  were  the  "Chicago  Dragoons,"  commanded  by  Cap- 
tain Chas.  W.  Barker,  and  the  "Washington  Light  Cavalry,"  com- 
manded by  Captain  Frederick  Schambach.  The  Dragoons  num- 
bered one  hundred  and  ten,  ofiicers  and  men,  and  were  mustered 
into  State  service  on  the  19th  day  of  April,  1861.    They  were 
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first  ordered  to  Cairo,  111.,  but  soon  thereafter  were  transferred, 
at  the  request  of  Gen.  McQellan,  to  West  Virginia,  where  they 
took  an  active  part  in  the  pending-  campaign;  receiving  from 
time  to  time  warm  commendations  from  their  commanding  offi- 
cer for  the  work  done  in  that  department.  They  were  mustered 
out  of  the  service  as  an  organization  in  September,  1861,  although 
General  McQellan  personally  interceded  in  their  behalf  with  the 
War  Department,  requesting  that  they  might  be  permitted  to 
continue  in  the  service  with  him. 

This  company  was  reorganized,  after  its  muster  out,  under 
Captain  Shearer.  For  a  time  they  were  associated  with  another 
company  known  as  the  "McQellan  Dragoons,"  and  were  attached 
to  a  troop  of  regulars,  but  were  afterward  assigned  to  the  12th 
Regiment,  Illinois  Cavalry. 

Captain  Schambach's  company,  after  being  refused  muster 
in,  reorganized  under  the  name  of  "Hoffman's  Dragoons,"  later 
being  assigned  to  the  First  Regiment  of  Illinois  Cavalry,  where 
they  were  known  as  Company  B.  From  the  first,  the  authorities 
of  Illinois  repeatedly  urged  the  general  government  to  accept 
one  regiment  of  cavalry,  but  the  Government  refused  to  do  so. 
That  such  tenders  were  made  is  a  matter  of  record.  On  May 
3d,  1861,  the  following  telegram  was  sent  from  Washington  to 
Springfield:  "Gov.  Yates:  In  reply  to  yours  of  the  2d,  I  am 
again  obliged,  at  the  solicitation  of  General  Scott,  to  decline 
acceptance  of  cavalry.  Adjutant  General  Thomas  is  clear  in 
his  opinion  that  they  cannot  be  of  service  adequate  to  the  ex- 
pense incurred  in  accepting  them.  (Signed)  Simon  Cameron, 
Secretary  of  War." 

This  did  not  daunt  the  plucky  Illinoisans;  they  simply  re- 
newed their  efforts,  and  on  the  21st  day  of  June,  1861,  the  gen- 
eral Government  decided  to  accept  one  regiment  of  cavalry  from 
Illinois,  and  it  was  at  once  mustered  in,  and  known  as  the  ist 
Regiment  of  Illinois  Volunteer  Cavalry. 

About  this  time  the  Confederates  in  Maryland  were  most 
active  in  their  demonstrations  against  Washington,  and  other 
points,  and  the  feeling  of  suspense  throughout  the  North  was 
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intense.  All  of  the  more  populous  cities  were  strenuous  in  their 
efforts  to  induce  the  general  Government  to  accept  bodies  of 
cavalry  recruited  within  their  borders,  but  the  Government  per- 
sisted in  refusing;  a  remarkable  document,  now  on  file  in  the 
War  Department,  demonstrates  this  determination.  Early  in 
May  it  became  evident  that  a  decided  movement  on  the  part  of 
those  in  sympathy  with  the  Confederacy  was  about  to  take  jdace; 
and  the  center  of  this  activity  appeared  to  be  Annapolis.  Posi- 
tive orders  were  issued  from  Washington,  which  were  repeated 
almost  daily,  to  keep  all  roads  open  for  military  purposes,  especi- 
ally the  road  from  Annapolis  to  Annapolis  Junction;  to  do  this 
work  some  cavalry  was  called  for,  and  in  response  to  the  requisi- 
tion, Lieutenant-Colonel  Schuyler  Hamilton,  who  was  General 
Scott's  military  secretary,  responded  as  follows: 

May  nth,  '6i. 

"It  has  been  represented  that  there  are  quartermasters* 
horses  at  Annapolis,  or  others  available  for  such  services  (patrol 
is  meant),  also  saddles  and  bridles  sufficient  to  mount  fifty  men; 
it  has  been  suggested  that  if  fifty  mounted  men  could  be  posted 
at  Mlllersville,  half  way  from  Annapolis  to  Junction;  a  guard 
of  infantry  at  Annapolis  depot;  a  g^ard  at  Beltsville,  also  of  in- 
fantry, you  could  be  able,  by  causing  mounted  patrols,  say  of 
ten  men  each,  passing  from  Millersville  to  Annapolis,  and  from 
Millersville  to  Annapolis  Junction,  to  secure  the  police  of  the 
road,  especially  as  it  has  to  be  passed  over  by  working  parties 
after  each  heavy  train,  to  repair  breaks,  etc. 

"General  Scott  does  not  desire  horses  to  be  purchased  for 
this  service,  but  if  not  already  at  Annapolis,  horses  may  be  ex- 
pected to  arrive  from  day  to  day;  or,  the  men  attached  to  the 
6th  and  8th  New  York  batteries  might  be  detailed  for  this 
service." 

This  extraordinary  communication,  at  a  time  when  each  mo- 
ment was  tense  with  expectancy,  lest  Washington  should  be 
seized,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  documents  associated  with 
the  early  days  of  the  rebellion ;  being  no  less  than  a  proposition 
to  take  both  men  and  horses,  away  from  their  batteries,  when 
there  was  reason  to  believe  that  they  might  be  called  into  ac- 
tion at  any  moment,  for  the  purpose  of  doing  mounted  patrol 
duty,  in  order  that  the  Government  might  save  the  cost  of  fifty 
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horses.  Surely  this  evinces  a  failure  to  grasp  the  situation  as  it 
then  existed;  and  it  was  at  this  time  that  cavalry  was  being  urged 
upon  the  Government  by  the  several  states,  some  of  the  troops 
being  mounted  and  equipped  at  their  own  expense,  so  that  the 
only  cost  to  the  Government  was  the  transportation  of  the  troops, 
to  the  scene  of  military  activity. 

The  danger  of  the  situation  at  this  point  is  made  clearly 
apparent  by  a  communication  from  General  Butler  to  General 
Scott,  dated  May  6th,  1861.  The  troops  with  Butler  were  then 
camping  not  far  from  the  residence  of  General  Carroll,  who  was 
bitterly  hostile  to  the  United  States  Government.  It  was  he 
who  ordered  out  the  militia  to  oppose  the  passage  of  the  United 
States  troops  on  their  way  from  Baltimore  to  Washington. 
General  Butler  said  in  his  communication:  "Two  companies  of 
cavalry,  alone,  have  responded  to  the  call,  (Carroll's)  from  this 
vicinity.  They  were  commanded  by  Captain  Wm.  H.  Dorsey 
and  Captain  George  W.  Gaither,  both  violent  rebels,  who  have 
more  than  once  put  themselves  in  hostile  attitude  to  the  United 
States  Government  They  have  conducted  themselves  with  great 
violence,  and  in  fact  are  now  in  arms  against  the  nation,  although 
nominally  holding  commissions  from  the  Governor  of  Maryland." 

These  very  troops,  in  connection  with  infantry  raised  there- 
about, were  to  be  used  in  the  assault  upon  Annapolis  then 
contemplated. 

There  was  no  lack  of  opportunity  to  secure  cavalry  for  the  de- 
fense of  Washington  and  neighboring  places.  Among  other  cavalry 
troops  being  pressed  for  muster  in,  was  an  independent  company 
recruited  under  Pennsylvania  state  laws,  and  mustered  in  May 
13th,  1861,  for  three  months:  it  numbered  seventy-seven  men  all 
told.  They  were  known  as  the  McMullen  Rangers,  and  after 
muster  were  sent  to  West  Virginia,  where  they  did  good  service; 
the  muster  out  order  stating  that  "they  had  performed  their  duty 
with  much  credit;  both  officers  and  men."  This  troop  took  part 
in  the  eng^ement  on  July  2d,  1861,  at  Martinsburg,  with  the 
Philadelphia  City  Troop,  both  organizations  being  spoken  of  in 
the  highest  terms  by  the  commanding  officer. 
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From  the  headquarters  of  the  troops  guarding  the  Poto- 
mac, there  were  continual  calls  for  cavalry  to  act  as  vedettes  and 
scouts.  General  Chas.  B.  Stone,  who  then  had  command  in 
and  about  Washington,  endeavored  to  secure  other  cavalry  or- 
ganizations, beside  that  already  mentioned  under  the  command 
of  Captain  Owen ;  but  his  appeals  were  in  vain ;  Owen's  company 
was  required  to  perform  patrol  duty  from  the  Point  of  Rocks 
to  Alexandria,  about  thirty  miles,  including  all  that  territory  ad- 
jacent to  the  Great  Falls  of  the  Potomac,  at  which  point  repeated 
attempts  to  cross  the  river  were  made  by  the  Confederates ;  they 
also  patrolled  the  neighborhood  of  Tennallytown,  Rockville  and 
other  places  north  of  the  City  of  Washington,  and  between  there 
and  the  Relay  house. 

The  four  companies  of  cavalry  stationed  at  Carlisle  under 
Major  Thomas,  had  not  yet  been  moved. 

When  the  first  call  for  troops  was  made,  Illinois  was  not  the 
only  state  which  tendered  cavalry  to  the  general  Government 
Governor  Tod,  of  Ohio,  in  calling  for  volunteers,  asked  for 
cavalry;  among  the  first  to  recruit  for  this  arm  of  the  service  was 
Captain  Wm.  H.  Burdsall,  of  Cincinnati.  When  the  authorities 
at  Washington  learned  that  some  independent  companies  were 
being  recruited  in  Ohio,  notice  was  sent  from  Washington  to 
Governor  Tod,  that  cavalry  organizations  would  not  be  received 
by  the  general  Government.  But  the  far-seeing  and  patriotic 
Governor  replied,  that  if  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
did  not  need  them,  the  State  of  Ohio  would  assume  control,  as 
they  needed  them  for  the  protection  of  their  own  borders,  and 
he  at  once  directed  the  recruiting  of  several  cavalry  companies 
as  independent  commands.  Captain  BurdsalFs  company  was  the 
first  to  fill  its  ranks,  and  a  requisition  was  made  upon  the  gen- 
eral Government  for  equipments,  which  was  denied.  The  atti- 
tude of  the  Government  was  explained  to  the  company  when,  a 
member  who  at  that  time  occupied  the  position  of  private,  stepped 
from  the  ranks  and  in  a  modest  manner  told  the  officers  that  he 
would  mount  and  equip  the  company  at  his  own  expense.  The 
name  of  this  patriot  is  dear,  not  only  to  his  native  state,  but  to 
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his  country.  Minor  Milliken  was  the  man  who  furnished  the 
equipment  for  this  troop.  Its  organization  was  hardly  com- 
pleted when  it  was  ordered  by  the  general  Government  to  West 
Virginia,  and  was  known  as  "Burdsall's  Cavalry."  During  its 
three  months  of  service  it  was  almost  constantly  in  the  saddle, 
scouting,  picketing,  guarding,  and  during  its  term  had  a  number 
of  severe  skirmishes,  some  of  them  hand  to  hand  conflicts,  with 
the  enemy.  At  the  expiration  of  the  three  months  for  which  it 
had  been  mustered,  General  Rosecranz  and  General  McCldlan 
made  every  effort  to  have  it  retained  without  success.  Many  of 
the  members  joined  another  independent  organization  known 
afterward  as  the  First  Ohio  Cavalry. 

Minor  Milliken  was  afterward  distinguished  on  many  bloody 
fields.  He  was  Colonel  of  the  First  Ohio  Cavalry,  which  regiment, 
under  his  leadership,  had  an  illustrious  career.  At  the  battle  of 
Stone  River,  seeing  that  our  troops  were  giving  way,  he  sent 
word  to  the  commanding  officer  that  he  would  charge  with  his 
troops  into  the  advancing  column  of  the  enemy,  but  would  look 
to  him  for  support.  He  called  upon  his  men,  less  than  three 
hundred  and  fifty,  to  follow  him,  gave  the  order  to  charge,  and 
struck  the  advancing  army  an  unexpected  blow,  driving  them 
from  his  front.  Receiving  no  reinforcements,  and  seeing  that 
the  enemy  was  forming  in  his  rear,  he  turned  and  attempted  to 
cut  his  way  out,  and  there  laid  down  his  life.  Whitelaw  Reid, 
who  was  his  schoolmate  and  friend,  says  of  Colonel  Milliken, 
"Justice  never  lost  a  more  faithful  champion,  nor  his  country  a 
more  promising  genius  or  heroic  son.  Fame,  on  her  list  of 
favored  ones  has  few  younger,  and  no  brighter  names." 

Another  independent  cavalry  company  was  recruited  in 
Cincinnati  at  this  time,  by  Captain  Philip  Pfau,  which  was  sent 
into  West  Virginia  early  in  May,  reporting  to  General  McQellan. 
This  company  had  experiences  similar  to  those  of  Burdsall's  cav- 
alry; its  movements  being  marked  by  energy  and  success;  at 
the  expiration  of  three  months,  notwithstanding  the  remonstrances 
made,  it  was  mustered  out  of  service. 

Upon  the  representations  of  the  Governors  of  Illinois,  Ohio 
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and  Indiana,  the  general  Government  consented  to  receive  one 
regiment  of  cavalry ;  and  an  order  to  recruit  it  was  issued  by  the 
Secretary  of  War,  mainly  through  the  instrumentality  of  Governor 
Tod.  This  order  authorized  Colonel  Josiah  Harlan  to  raise  an  in- 
dependent regiment  of  cavalry ;  the  intention  being  to  recruit  one 
company  from  each  of  twelve  states.  Shortly  after  the  order  had 
been  issued,  and  the  recruiting  commenced,  the  War  Department 
decided  that  they  had  no  authority  to  raise  troops  in  this  man- 
ner, and  the  project  was  abandoned.  The  troops  had  been  re- 
cruited, however,  and  determined  to  continue  their  organization. 
"A"  Company  was  from  Iowa;  "E"  and  "F"  from  New  York; 
"I"  from  New  Jersey;  "M"  from  Ohio;  and  the  balance  of  the 
regiment  was  recruited  in  Pennsylvania;  it  was  afterward  mus- 
tered into  service  as  the  nth  Pennsylvania  Cavalry,  but  not  until 
October,  1861. 

When  the  Governor  of  Ohio  secured  the  order  authorizing 
the  formation  of  this  regiment  of  cavalry,  the  Governor  of  Penn- 
sylvania determined  to  accomplish  the  same  thing;  and  author- 
ity was  granted  to  Colonel  Wm.  H.  Young  to  recruit  a  regiment 
of  cavalry  to  be  known  as  "Young's  Light  Kentucky  Cavalry." 
A  number  of  men  were  enrolled,  and  an  attempt  made  to  perfect 
an  organization,  after  the  Government  had  decided  that  it  could 
not  accept  cavalry  regiments  in  which  there  were  companies  from 
different  states.  The  men  maintained  their  company  organiza- 
tions, however,  and  eventually  were  mustered  into  service  in  the 
autumn  of  1861,  as  the  Third  Pennsylvania  Cavalry,  with  W.  W. 
Averell  as  Colonel. 

Notwithstanding  the  continual  calls  for  cavalry  by  the  com- 
manders then  in  the  field,  and  the  constant  efforts  made  by  the 
governors  of  loyal  states  to  furnish  these  troops,  the  Government 
steadily  persisted  in  declining  them. 

On  the  1st  of  June,  1861,  General  McClellan,  then  in  charge 
of  the  Department  of  the  Ohio,  wrote  to  Colonel  Townsend, 
Assistant  Adjutant  General,  that  he  would  like  some  cavalry  as 
soon  as  possible,  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  were 
two  independent  companies  then  organized  in  Indiana;  two  in 
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Ohio,  and  two  in  Illinois,  under  state  laws;  and  urgently  re- 
quested that  they  be  sent  forthwith  into  West  Virginia,  where 
they  were  so  much  needed;  his  appeal,  however,  was  not  effectual; 
his  next  eflfort  was  equally  unavailing.  At  this  time,  June  nth, 
1861,  he  asked  to  have  the  six  companies  of  the  ist  U.  S.  Cavalry, 
then  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  sent  to  him,  stating  that  his  move- 
ments were  hampered  because  he  had  no  cavalry  or  scouts.  On 
the  4th  of  June,  1861,  Major  Fitzjohn  Porter,  reporting  to 
Cdonel  Townsend  from  Chambersburg,  requested  some  compan- 
ies of  cavalry,  for  the  reason  that  "squadrons  of  the  enemy's 
cavalry  roam  the  Virginia  shore,  oppressing  the  people  and 
drafting  them  into  their  own  service."  Again,  on  the  nth  of 
June,  General  McQellan  reported  to  Colonel  Townsend  as  fol- 
lows: "I  have  been  prevented  from  a  forward  movement  on 
Beverly  by  the  want  of  transportation,  and  cavalry.  The  fkst 
defect  is,  by  this  time,  removed,  and  I  am  trying  to  secure  the 
second  by  inducing  the  Governor  of  Ohio  to  raise  State  cavalry. 
I  know  the  slender  force  of  regulars  on  hand,  and  dislike  asking 
for  them,  but  if  I  could  have  the  six  companies  of  ist  Cavalry 
now  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  I  could  make  excellent  use  of  them." 

In  his  account  of  the  capture  of  Phillippi,  June  3,  1861,  Gen- 
eral McClellan  reported  to  Lieutenant-General  Scott — "had  the 
attack  been  supported  by  a  few  companies  of  cavalry,  it  is  possible 
that  many  of  the  enemy  would  have  been  captured  or  cut  to  pieces. 
As  I  have  no  available  troops  of  that  description  in  my  department, 
I  would  very  respectfully  urge  upon  the  consideration  of  the  gen- 
eral commanding  the  importance  of  a  mounted  force  (regular 
cavalry  if  they  can  be  furnished),  to  insure  the  success  of  future 
operations  in  this  department" 

On  the  29th  of  May,  1861,  Fitz  John  Porter  reported  from 
Philadelphia  to  General  Keim  at  Chambersburg,  that  a  column 
of  infantry  would  march  from  Chambersburg  to  Hagerstown 
under  command  of  Colonel  George  H.  Thomas;  "Colonel 
Thomas  with  his  cavalry  from  Carlisle  will  arive  from  Chambers- 
burg Friday,"  and  a  subsequent  communication,  dated  June  ist, 
reported  the  four  companies  of  regulars  from  Carlisle,  and  one 
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volunteer  company  from  Chambersburg,  showing  that  the  cav- 
alry companies  which  were  at  Carlisle  in  April,  remained  there 
until  the  29th  of  May,  notwithstanding  the  most  urgent  and  re- 
peated calls  made  for  troops  belonging  to  that  arm  of  the  service. 

During  this  period,  what  was  the  enemy  doing?  A  report 
made  by  Francis  H.  Smith  of  the  Virginia  troops,  dated  June, 
1 86 1,  states  that  there  were  then  in  Virginia  three  thousand 
three  hundred  and  fifty  well  armed  cavalry  in  that  state;  they 
were  independent  organizations,  not  yet  formed  into  regiments^ 
most  of  them  having  names  suggesting  the  localities  where  they 
were  raised. 

After  the  battle  at  Big  Bethel,  Va,,  June  loth,  1861,  General 
Butler,  who  had  made  repeated  calls  upon  the  War  Department 
for  cavalry,  authorized  Judson  Kilpatrick,  then  a  Lieutenant  in 
the  5th  New  York  Volunteer  Infantry,  who  had  been  wounded 
in  that  engagement,  to  proceed  to  New  York,  and  recruit  a 
squadron  of  cavalry,  for  duty  in  Butler's  department;  the  au- 
thorization was  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  soon 
thereafter  two  companies,  A  and  B,  were  recruited  in  the  City 
of  New  York,  and  later  in  the  season,  Captain  C.  C.  Dodge  re- 
ceived authority  from  the  War  Department  to  raise  two  more 
companies,  and  thus  form  a  battalion ;  and  Companies  C  and  D 
were  recruited  and  organized  at  Newburg,  by  consent  of  the  state 
authorities.  Lieutenant  Kilpatrick  was  appointed  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  of  the  battalion,  and  Captain  Dodge  made  Major;  but 
they  did  not  see  service  as  rapidly  as  the  intrepid  Kilpatrick  ex- 
pected, for  in  August,  1861,  a  dispatch  from  General  John  A.  Dix 
to  the  War  Department  contains  the  information  that,  "Two 
companies  of  cavalry  have  arrived  at  Baltimore;  both  are  without 
arms,  and  one  without  horses.  I  must  request  that  the  General 
in  Chief  will  order  sabers  and  pistols  to  be  sent  to  me  from  Wash- 
ington; there  is  nothing  here  but  Hall's  carbines,  and  they  are 
without  slings."  The  companies  referred  to  were  those  recruited 
by  Kilpatrick,  and  became  the  nucleus  of  a  regiment  first  called 
Mounted  Rifles,  afterwards  the  Harris  Light  Cavalry. 

The  insistent  General  Butler  made  things  uncomfortable  at 
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the  War  Department  in  many  ways,  but  in  more  than  one  he  was 
justified  by  the  situation.  On  the  19th  of  June,  '61,  after  the  un- 
fortunate occurrence  at  Big  Bethel,  he  wrote  a  characteristic  let- 
ter to  General  Scott  from  Fort  Monroe,  as  follows : 

"I  desire  to  call  General  Scott's  attention  to  the  fact  that  I 
have  great  need  of  mounted  men  for  outpost  service  and  vedettes. 
A  company  or  two  would  be  of  great  service.  I  have  as  yet 
received  no  horses  for  my  light  battery.  I  have  the  harnesses 
and  guns,  and  could  provide  the  men  if  I  had  the  horses.  I  was 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  sending  my  own  saddle  horse  to  Big 
Bethel  to  endeavor  to  convey  orders  nine  miles  from  my  camp; 
that  being  the  only  horse  not  on  duty  away  from  the  forts,  which 
had  a  saddle;  and  these  horses  were  my  own  personal  property. 
If  the  exigencies  of  the  service  will  permit,  it  will  be  of  great 
advantage  that  I  should  receive  more  aid  in  this  matter.  I  have 
the  honor  to  be,  etc." 

General  N.  P.  Banks  wrote  from  Baltimore  to  the  Secretary 
of  War,  June  i6th,  1861 : 

"We  need  a  corps  of  cavalry  to  suppress  the  contraband 
trade  on  the  back  roads  going  southward.  We  have  not  now  a 
mounted  orderly  by  whom  to  send  a  message,  even  to  the  city; 
some  assistance  of  this  kind  is  indispensable.  The  infantry  can 
well  command  the  railroads.  I  beg  you  to  think  of  this  subject 
and  give  us  prompt  aid." 

It  was  at  this  time  that  the  troops  under  Colonel  Thomas 
were  ordered  from  near  Williamsport  and  Chambersburg  to  re- 
port at  Washington,  and  orders  were  given  to  put  the  command, 
cavalry  and  all,  on  the  cars;  but  just  then  Gen.  J.  A.  Johnston 
threatened  a  move  across  the  Potomac,  and  the  troops  which  had 
been  embarked,  and  had  already  started  for  Washington,  were 
recalled,  and  prepared  to  resist  the  forward  movement  of  John- 
ston by  crossing  the  river  and  offering  battle  on  the  other  side. 
Instructions  had  been  issued  from  Washington  not  to  bring  on 
an  engagement,  but  the  boys  had  started  forward,  and  were  out 
of  earshot,  when  General  Caldwalader  reported  to  Fitz  John 
Porter,  that  "Seven  regiments  of  my  division  and  the  ist  Troop, 
Philadelphia  Cavalry,  have  remained  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river  all  night,  notwithstanding  my  positive  orders  to  withdraw 
to  this  side.     I  used  every  effort  to  communicate  to  their  com- 
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manding  officer,  but  without  success,  I  having  no  mounted  men 
at  my  disposal." 

Still  did  the  authorities  at  Washington  refuse  to  accept 
cavalry. 

Shortly  after  the  receipt  of  this  communication  from  Gen- 
eral Caldwalader,  General  Scott  telegraphed  to  General  John  A. 
Dix,  of  New  York,  to  come  to  him  at  the  first  convenient  mo- 
ment, "for  I  desire  you  to  take  command  of  the  Alexandria  and 
Arlington  Department.     Bring  horses  with  you. 

WINFIELD  SCOTT." 

Appeal  after  appeal  was  made  for  horses  and  cavalrymen.  In 
one  of  these  urgent  letters,  dated  June  28th,  1861,  General  Pat- 
terson said:  "General  T.  J.  Jackson  is  occupying  points  on  the 
Potomac  having  fifteen  thousand  men,  twenty-two  guns  and  one 
thousand  cavalry,  while  my  artillery  horses  are  without  harnesses, 
and  I  have  no  cavalry  to  defend  the  fords  of  the  river  between 
Harper's  Ferry  and  Hancock." 

On  the  same  date,  June  28th,  Governor  Pierpont,  of  West 
Virginia,  where  there  was  active  campaigning,  wrote  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  War :  "I  have  also  two  companies  of  cavalry  of  one  hun- 
dred men,  each,  ready  to  muster  into  the  service.  They  are  much 
needed.  They  are  also  gathered  from  the  mountain  regions  and 
well  acquainted  with  the  country.  You  will  please  send  arms  for 
them.  They  are  all  marksmen  and  have  been  accustomed  to  the 
use  of  the  rifle." 

But  they  were  not  accepted. 

Colonel  Lew  Wallace,  of  Indiana,  was  at  this  time  maneu- 
vering in  the  mountains  of  West  Virginia  with  much  success;  he, 
too,  had  felt  the  need  of  cavalry,  but  they  were  denied  him.  Noth- 
ing daunted,  however,  he  organized  a  corps  of  mounted  infantry- 
men, and  on  the  26th  of  June  he  sent  out  thirteen  of  this  number, 
under  command  of  a  corporal,  with  directions  to  get  to  the  town 
of  Frankfort  if  possible,  and  secure  information  of  the  enemy. 
They  went  within  a  short  distance  of  the  town  and  found  it  full 
of  the  enemy's  cavalry.  Returning  to  report,  they  encountered 
a  body  of  forty-four  Confederate  horsemen,,  and  at  once  charged 
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them,  driving  them  more  than  a  mile,  killing  eight  of  their  num- 
ber, and  capturing  seventeen  horses;  Corporal  Hayes,  being 
wounded  by  a  saber  cut,  the  men  stopped  to  dress  the  wound, 
and  while  resting,  the  enemy,  now  reinforced,  and  numbering 
seventy-five,  returned  and  attacked  this  little  body.  The  mounted 
pickets  took  refuge  upon  a  small  island  and  were  charged  by 
the  enemy.  Twenty-three  of  the  attacking  party  were  either 
killed  or  wounded,  but  they  finally  dislodged  the  pickets,  and 
drove  them  away,  capturing  one  John  C.  Hollenbeck,  who  was 
murdered  after  he  fell  into  the  enemy's  hands.  Three  companies 
of  infantry  were  sent  out  next  morning  to  drive  back  the  enemy. 
On  reaching  the  scene  of  action  they  found  twenty-three  dead 
bodies  laid  out  on  the  porch  of  a  house  near  to  the  island,  and 
eight  more  dead  on  the  railroad  track  where  the  first  fight  took 
place.  In  reporting  the  encounter.  Colonel  Wallace  said,  that  for  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  time  it  was  a  hand  to  hand  fight,  car- 
ried on  with  pistols,  sabers  and  bayonet.  Among  the  enemy's 
dead  were  Captain  Blue  and  two  lieutenants.  I  recently  wrote 
to  General  Wallace  asking  him  whether  the  original  report  was 
subsequently  confirmed,  and  he  states  in  his  letter,  that  it  was 
true  in  every  particular.  Said  he:  "The  report  of  this  skirmish 
sounds  like  fiction,  but  it  is  not  exaggerated." 

During  June  and  July  of  this  year,  there  were  other  inde- 
pendent cavalry  organizations,  which,  through  the  instrumental- 
ity of  influential  friends  actually  forced  their  way  into  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac  in  spite  of  the  persistent  opposition  of  the  War 
Department.  Among  them  was  an  independent  troop  known 
as  Ringold's  Cavalry,  a  Pennsylvania  organization,  which  oper- 
ated with  great  success  in  West  Virginia  and  took  a  conspicuous 
part  in  the  Rich  Mountain  campaign.  In  the  report  of  the  en- 
gagement near  Romney,  General  Kelley  said  of  Ringold's  com- 
mand, "I  must  be  pardoned,  however,  in  calling  the  attention  of 
the  country  to  the  brilliant  charges  of  the  cavalry  under  Captains 
Keys  and  McGee.  Our  cavalry  pursued  the  rebels  so  vigorously 
that  they  captured  all  their  artillery  and  baggage  trains,  the  artil- 
lery being  loaded  when  captured;  and  about  a  hundred  horses  fell 
into  our  hands." 
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Another  organization  was  the  Ironton  Cavalry,  also  recruited 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  which  was  attached  to  the  command  of 
Brigadier  General  Cox,  then  in  West  Virginia. 

One  of  the  independent  organizations  which  obtained  praise 
for  its  fighting  qualities  was  known  as  Bracken's  Cavalry.  It 
was  recruited  and  organized  in  Indianapolis,  but  its  service  was 
declined  from  time  to  time.  Yet,  with  devotion  to  their  arm, 
they  maintained  an  organization  and  pushed  the  general  Govern- 
ment as  hard  for  recognition  as  they  afterward  pushed  the  enemy 
on  the  field.  This  organization  served  as  an  independent  com- 
pany for  a  time,  and  was  then  finally  transferred  to  the  ist  Regi- 
ment, Indiana  Cavalry,  as  Company  I. 

New  York  sent  out  some  independent  organizations;  one 
was  a  militia  cavalry  company  commanded  by  Captain  Thomas 
C.  Devins,  and  known  for  a  time  as  the  Jackson  Horse  Guards. 
They  did  not  leave  the  state,  despite  their  urgent  requests,  until 
the  13th  of  July,  and  were  mustered  out  at  the  expiration  of  three 
months. 

Another  militia  company  left  New  York  on  the  24th  of 
July,  for  three  months'  service;  this  was  commanded  by  Captain 
Sauers. 

There  was  an  organization  of  New  York  cavalry  which  main- 
tained an  independent  existence  from  its  muster  in,  September 
4th,  *6i,  until  the  close  of  the  war.  This  was  known  as  the 
Oneida  Cavalry,  from  the  circumstances  of  having  been  recruited 
in  Oneida,  Madison  County,  N.  Y.  It  was  commanded  by  Cap- 
tain P.  Mann,  and  was  attached  to  the  headquarters  of  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac,  being  kept  there  until  the  expiration  of  its  term 
of  service. 

Throughout  the  campaign  in  West  Virginia,  the  independent 
cavalry  organizations  on  duty  there  rendered  a  good  account  of 
themselves,  as  the  history  of  the  campaign  discloses. 

After  the  retirement  of  Lieutenant-General  Scott,  toward  the 
end  of  July  18,  '61,  the  necessity  for  cavalry  seemed  to  be  more 
thoroughly  appreciated,  and  authority  was  given  by  the  War  De- 
partment for  recruiting  and  equipping  them.     During  the  months 
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of  July  and  August  several  regiments  were  tendered  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  and  their  services  accepted,  al- 
though they  were  not  armed  and  equipped  for  many  months 
afterwards.  Indeed,  throughout  the  autumn  and  winter  of  1861, 
there  was  still  decided  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  general  Gov- 
ernment to  accept  the  services  of  cavalrymen,  and  it  was  only  by 
the  energetic  efforts  of  such  staunch  loyalists  as  Hannibal  Ham- 
lin, James  G.  Blaine  (without  whose  efforts  it  is  doubtful  whether 
that  superb  command,  the  ist  Maine  Cavalry,  would  have  been 
mustered  in  as  such),  of  Senator  Ira  Harris,  of  New  York,  Gov- 
ernor Tod,  of  Ohio,  Governor  Yates,  of  Illinois,  and  Governor 
Curtin,  of  Pennsylvania,  whose  persistent  and  repeated  efforts, 
coupled  with  the  continual  requests  and  demands  of  officers  of 
experience  who  were  in  the  field,  finally  obtained  the  reluctant 
consent  of  the  War  Department  to  accept  the  services  of  cavalry. 

The  reverse  at  Bull  Run,  wherein  the  Black  Horse  Cavalry 
received  praise  for  things  which  must  now  make  its  members 
blush  to  think  of,  so  simple  they  were,  doubtless  stimulated  the 
Government  to  accept  the  services  of  cavalry,  especially  as  it 
became  known  that  at  that  time  there  were  nearly  five  thousand 
thoroughly  equipped  cavalrymen  in  the  Confederate  service  in 
Virginia;  and  the  keenest  apprehension  was  felt  at  headquarters 
of  our  army,  lest  this  force  should  make  its  way  through  our 
feeble  lines,  and  enter  the  City  of  Washington;  which,  indeed, 
they  might  have  done  had  they  known  the  real  condition  of 
a£Fairs. 

When  our  army  left  Arlington  Heights  to  enter  upon  the  Bull 
Run  campaign,  it  had  seven  companies  of  cavalry.  People,  years 
lience,  will  hardly  believe  this,  but  nevertheless  it  is  strictly  true. 
There  were  two  companies  of  the  ist  Regiment,  four  of  the  2d, 
and  one  company  of  2d  Dragoons,  all  United  States  troops. 
Much  has  been  written  of  the  achievements  of  the  Confederate 
Black  Horse  Cavalry  at  Bull  Run;  the  facts  are  briefly  told. 

Near  the  close  of  that  engagement  Major  Innis  Palmer  took 
command  of  all  the  cavalry  and  moved  well  to  the  right.  After 
the  battle  had  ended,  and  the  infantry  were  leaving  the  field, 
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the  cavalry  was  used  to  cover  the  retreat.  The  Black  Horse 
Cavalry  charged  through  some  of  the  scattering  infantry  and 
came  upon  Major  Palmer's  command;  he  halted,  ordered  two 
pieces  of  Arnold's  battery  loaded  with  canister;  these  were  dis- 
charged at  close  range  among  the  Confederate  horsemen,  who 
promptly  wheeled  and  galloped  off;  then  Majcu-  Palmer's  cav- 
alry resumed  its  march,  in  rear  of  the  infantry  going  into  camp 
at  Centerville,  where  they  unsaddled  and  went  to  sleep. 

This  affair  of  the  Black  Horse  Cavalry  frightened  the  troops 
through  whom  they  ran;  and  as  it  was  the  first  cavalry  charge 
that  the  infantrymen  had  ever  seen,  they  may,  perhaps,  be  par- 
doned for  drawing  upon  a  somewhat  overheated  and  vivid  im- 
agination for  the  statements  made  by  them  when  they  finally 
reached  Washington.  It  may  be  doubtful  whether  any  one  of 
the  infantrymen  told  as  good  a  tale  as  did  Jack  Falstaff,  yet,  on 
the  whole  their  statements  were  so  distorted  that  some  of  the 
troops  and  many  of  the  people,  believed  the  Black  Horse  Cav- 
alry to  be  Gorgons,  capable  of  trampling  whole  battalions  of 
luckless  dough-boys  into  the  earth.  The  quiet,  soldierly  action 
of  Major  Palmer  and  his  command  which  drove  the  battalion 
of  Black  Horse  Cavalry  from  the  field,  has  received  scant 
recognition. 

When  General  McQellan  assumed  command  of  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac,  August  20th,  1861,  there  were  less  than  one 
thousand  cavalrymen  in  his  command.  He  had  himself  so  lately 
been  made  to  realize  the  necessity  for  them,  that  in  the  reorgani- 
zation of  the  army,  he  determined  to  make  provision  for  this 
much-needed  service.  He  appointed  Brigadier  General  George 
Stoneman,  "Chief  of  Cavalry,"  and  thereafter  matters  moved 
more  regularly,  but  it  was  a  long  time  before  the  cavalr>'  could 
be  equipped.  Among  the  first  organizations  to  be  accepted  as 
a  whole,  June  13,  1861,  was  the  regiment  heretofore  spoken  of, 
which  Carl  Schurz  was  authorized  to  recruit.  Shortly  thereafter 
some  companies  of  what  finally  proved  to  be  the  First  Pennsylvania 
Cavalry,  were  mustered  into  the  service,  and  ordered  to  Camp 
Jones,  near  Washington.  Before  this  regimental  organization  was 
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complete,  one  company,  M,  was  ordered  to  scout  in  the  direction 
of  Pontateague,  where  they  captured  seven  pieces  of  artillery  with 
caissons  and  harnesses ;  and  a  few  days  thereafter  they  took  fifteen 
himdred  stand  of  small  arms,  giving  a  good  account  of  themselves 
on  every  occasion  where  they  were  called  upon  to  act  This 
regiment  completed  its  organization  by  the  appointment  of 
Lieutenant  George  D.  Bayard  of  the  4th  Regiment,  U.  S.  Cav- 
alry, as  Colonel,  when  drill  began  in  earnest.  This  was  in  the 
month  of  September,  1861.  In  November  five  companies  of 
this  regiment  opened  the  fight  at  Darnestown,  and  later  supported 
Easton's  battery;  the  Confederates  were  defeated  at  this  place, 
the  cavalry  driving  them  from  the  field.  This  was  one  of  the 
first  victories;  coming,  as  it  did,  after  the  affairs  of  Big  Bethel, 
Bull  Run  and  Ball's  Bluff,  it  was  encouraging  to  the  disappointed 
troops. 

Some  circumstances  connected  with  the  career  of  Lieuten- 
ant George  D.  Bayard  are  worth  noting.  On  the  'i6th  day  of 
April,  1861,  Lieutenant  Bayard  wrote  to  Governor  Olden,  of 
New  Jersey,  that  if  leave  could  be  obtained  for  him  from  Wash- 
ington, he  would  take  a  commission  in  a  New  Jersey  regiment 
then  recruiting;  but  the  necessary  leave  could  not  be  secured. 
In  July,  1861,  Lieutenant  Bayard  applied  for  leave  from  the  regu- 
lar service  to  enable  him  to  take  a  commission  as  Major  in  a 
regiment  being  recruited  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  by  Colonel  Fred 
Townsend.  He  was  informed,  officially,  by  the  Adjutant  Gen- 
eral of  the  Army,  under  date  of  July  3d,  1861,  as  follows:  "The 
Secretary  of  War  has  decided  that  officers  of  the  regular  army 
cannot  be  spared  for  service  with  volunteer  regiments." 

Nothing  daunted,  however.  Lieutenant  Bayard  ag^in  made 
application  in  September,  and  obtained  leave  to  accept  a  posi- 
tion as  Major,  in  Colonel  Van  Alen's  cavalry  regiment,  being  re- 
cruited in  New  York.  While  there  he  met  General  McQellan,  who 
advised  him  not  to  accept  the  commission  as  Major,  but  to  take 
a  position  on  his  (McQellan's)  staff,  or  accept  the  position  of 
Colonel  in  a  Pennsylvania  cavalry  regiment;  he  chose  the  latter, 
and  thus  a  circumstance  of  war  brought  about  a  peculiar  coinci- 
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dence:  John  Bayard  was  made  commander  of  the  Philadelphia 
City  Troop  already  mentioned,  in  the  Revolutionary  war;  and 
now  his  great  grandson  was  made  commander  of  the  ist  Regi- 
ment of  Pennsylvania  Cavalry  in  the  great  Civil  war.  His  loyal 
service,  and  untimely  death  are  known  to  you. 

The  manner  of  man  he  was  is  shown  in  a  response  he  made 
to  a  salutation  after  the  Drainsville  affair.  On  the  morning  after 
the  action,  General  McClellan  sent  to  ask  how  he  was,  and  to 
offer  his  congratulations.  Bayard  replied:  "I  am  hit  in  the 
shoulder,  have  a  bullet  in  my  thigh,  and  a  horse  was  shot  under 
me,  which  stunned  me  by  the  fall,  but  I  am  pretty  well,  thank 
you,  and  will  report  for  orders  in  a  few  minutes,"  which  he  did. 

The  first  man  of  Bayard's  command  to  fall,  was  the  Assis- 
tant Surgeon,  Dr.  Alexander,  who  was  killed  in  the  opening  fire 
in  the  engagement  at  Drainsville. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  efforts  made  by  cavalrymen  to  get 
equipments,  an  incident  is  related  concerning  the  3d  Pennsyl- 
vania Cavalry  already  mentioned,  part  of  which  assembled  in 
Washington,  in  August,  186 1.  A  few  companies  were  mounted; 
but  so  late  as  March,  1862,  only  six  companies  possessed  horses, 
and  the  regiment  was  in  danger  of  being  disbanded,  and  would 
have  been,  but  for  a  bit  of  diplomacy,  which,  to  say  the  least,  was 
effective,  if  not  according  to  regulations;  it  was  done  in  this  man- 
ner: The  captains  of  companies  still  unmounted,  procured  an 
order  authorizing  them  to  select  a  certain  number  of  disabled 
horses  from  the  corral  daily,  until  all  the  dismounted  men  were 
supplied,  "so  that  they  might  learn  to  sit  properly;"  these  dis- 
abled horses  were  then  traded  for  the  sound  horses  retained  by 
the  companies  doing  guard  duty  in  the  city.  Then  on  inspection 
day,  the  worthless  animals  were  condemned,  and  the  men  directed 
to  draw  sound  animals  from  the  corral  kept  to  supply  the  artil- 
lery, until  all  the  men  in  the  regiment  were  thus  fairly  mounted. 
The  cavalryman  began  quite  early  to  look  out  for  himself! 

During  August  and  September  the  commanding  generals 
of  the  several  departments  made  repeated  demands  for  cavalry. 
During  the  early  part  of  September,  General  Banks  was  guard- 
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ing  the  Potomac  for  a  distance  of  fifty  miles,  with  headquarters 
at  Darnestown ;  yet,  he  had  no  cavalry  or  mounted  orderlies  with 
which  to  make  quick  communications,  and  yet  it  was  believed 
at  headquarters  that  the  Confederates  contemplated  crossing  at 
points  within  his  command.  General  Hooker,  further  down  the 
Potomac,  on  the  Maryland  shore,  also  asked  repeatedly  for  cav- 
alry to  be  used  as  scouts,  and  for  mounted  orderlies.  Finally  he 
succeeded  in  securing  some  companies  of  the  First  Indiana  regi- 
ment, which  enabled  him  to  patrol  territory  intensely  hostile  to  the 
Government,  where  he  repeatedly  intercepted  contraband  articles, 
and  captured  munitions  of  war;  he  finally  reported  a  continuous 
line  of  pickets  along  the  line  of  the  Potomac  from  Mattawon 
Creek  to  Cape  Look  Out.  And  for  the  first  time  contraband 
exchanges,  which  had  taken  place  uninterruptedly,  along  this 
section  of  the  river,  was  brought  to  an  end. 

In  October,  1861,  recruiting  began  for  cavalry  in  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  General  Rosecranz  reported  the  nucleus  of  two  regi- 
ments, the  1st  and  2d  West  Virginia  cavalry;  the  ist  numbering 
six  hundred,  and  the  latter  six  hundred  and  forty  men.  Neither 
of  these  r^ments  was  then  organized — ^the  insurmountable  ob- 
stacle which  presented  itself  there,  as  elsewhere,  was  the  difficulty 
in  obtaining  arms  and  equipments  for  them,  which,  even  at  this 
time  the  Government  did  not  furnish  even  to  those  regiments 
which  it  had  reluctantly  consented  to  have  recruited.  The  in- 
dependent commands  invariably  gave  a  good  account  of  them- 
selves whenever  they  had  an  opportunity  to  show  what  stuff  there 
was  in  them.  General  Milroy,  then  in  West  Virginia,  reports 
that  Major  Owens,  with  thirty-eight  of  Bracken's  Cavalry,  and 
seven  hundred  infantrymen  made  an  expedition  toward  Hunters- 
ville,  which  place  they  captured,  routing  four  hundred  rebel  cav- 
alrymen and  three  hundred  and  fifty  militia.  They  took  posses- 
sion of  the  place,  nailed  the  stars  and  stripes  to  the  court  house, 
destroyed  three  hundred  and  fifty  barrels  of  flour,  three  hundred 
beeves,  thirty  thousand  pounds  of  salt,  a  large  quantity  of  sugar, 
coflfee,  bacon,  rice  and  clothing;  and  brought  away  with  them 
several  boxes  of  Sharpens  carbines,  sabers,  pistols  and  clothing. 
Our  loss  was  one  private,  wounded. 
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In  October,  1861,  the  Governor  of  Ohio  requested  Major 
Wm.  McLaughlin,  who  had  seen  service  in  the  Mexican  war,  to 
recruit  an  independent  squadron  of  cavalry.  It  was  socm  raised 
and  ordered  to  Kentucky.  Soon  thereafter  Major  McLaughlin 
was  ordered  to  West  Virginia.  Crossing  the  Cumberland  Moun- 
tains, he  surprised  and  captured  Gladesville,  where  there  was  a 
full  rebel  regiment  of  infantry  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
Caudle.  Later  this  command  returned  to  the  West,  where  it 
continued  to  serve  as  an  independent  command. 

In  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  before  Washington,  in  August, 
1861,  a  scouting  party  from  the  ist  New  York  Cavalry,  was  or- 
dered to  make  a  reconnoissance  in  the  direction  of  Pohick  Church, 
where  they  found  a  body  of  rebel  horsemen,  whom  they  charg^ 
and  scattered.  Captain  Boyd,  reporting  the  occurrence,  said,  that 
"the  rebel  cavalry  had  faster  horses  and  so  out-footed  us."  Later 
the  same  man  gave  a  good  account  of  himself  and  his  command 
at  Fairfax  Court  House.  And  from  this  time  forward,  although 
new,  and  inexperienced,  the  independent  commands  were  used 
for  locating  the  position  of  the  enemy,  and  for  such  other  serv- 
ice as  cavalry  is  called  upon  to  perform. 

In  the  state  of  newness  then  prevailing,  and  with  the  deter- 
mination of  the  Government  to  jwevent  anything  like  encourag- 
ing cavalry  organizations,  a  feeling  prevailed  among  those  whose 
duty  it  was  to  provide  proper  camps,  etc.,  that  anything  was 
good  enough  for  the  cavalry.  The  condition  of  some  of  those 
camps  is  described  by  Surgeon  Tripler,  who  was  at  that  time 
medical  director  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  He  wrote  on 
August  22d,  1861,  "I  found  it  necessary  to  send  a  surgeon  to 
remedy  the  defects  in  the  police  of  the  Pennsylvania  cavalry 
located  on  7th  street."  He  described  the  camp  as  a  nuisance. 
This  was  the  camp  of  Young's  Light  Cavalry,  afterward  known 
as  the  3d  Pennsylvania,  Neither  surgeon  nor  assistant  surgeon 
had  been  appointed.  Many  of  the  men  sickened  and  died  with 
but  little  or  no  medical  attention.  At  another  time  when  a  regi- 
ment of  New  York  cavalry  was  examined  by  medical  officers 
detailed  to  do  so,  they  found  eighty  men  who  had  either  hernia 
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or  epilepsy,  of  course  unfit  for  any  branch  of  the  service.  The 
condition  of  the  cavalry  was  so  bad  that  Surgeon  Tripler  caused 
a  general  examination  of  all  the  camps  in  which  there  were  cav- 
alry troops,  and  he  said  of  them:  "Some  regiments  suffered  for 
want  of  good  and  sufficient  clothing;  in  one  instance  the  surgeon 
of  an  Illinois  cavalry  regiment  reported  that  two  hundred  of  the 
men  in  his  command  had  received  no  trousers  or  overalls  from 
the  United  States,  and  that  many  of  his  men  were  reduced  to 
their  drawers  alone."  And  yet  the  regiment  remained  compara- 
tively healthy.  Their  location  was  changed  to  lower  ground,  and 
the  camp  soon  became  intolerably  muddy,  the  part  occupied  by 
horses  was  "a  perfect  quagmire,"  never  policed,  and  the  men  be- 
came discouraged  and  careless.  During  that  autumn  and  winter 
they  had  two  hundred  and  seven  cases  of  typhoid  fever  among 
them.  An  order  directing  them  to  move  to  the  opposite  bank  of 
the  river  would  have  placed  them  upon  high  ground,  but  the 
order  was  not  forthcoming. 

Another  body  of  cavalrymen,  known  as  the  Cameron  Dra- 
goons, had  a  very  large  sick  list;  at  the  date  of  Surgeon  Tripler's 
visit  in  November,  1861,  he  found  it  necessary  to  issue  orders  for 
the  men  to  have  hot  coffee,  immediately  after  roll  call,  to  pre- 
vent sickness  from  the  malaria,  which  abounded  in  that  region. 

In  October  and  November,  1861,  as  the  equipment  of  cav- 
alry enabled  them  to  take  the  field  they  g^ve  good  accounts  of 
themselves  in  nearly  every  instance.  The  exploit  of  Captain  Wm. 
H.  Boyd  of  the  ist  New  York  Cavalry,  in  his  reconnoissance 
about  Fairfax  Court  House,  I  have  mentioned.  Upon  his  re- 
port of  that  affair.  General  Franklin  made  the  following  endorse- 
ment: 

"Respectfully  forwarded  for  information  of  the  commanding 
general.  In  my  opinion  the  actions  of  Captain  Boyd  were  char- 
acterized by  coolness  and  discretion.  The  regiment  to  which  he 
belongs  has  nothing  to  show  that  it  belongs  to  the  United  States, 
no  guidons  or  colors  of  any  kind,  although  the  proper  requisitions 
have  been  made  over  and  over  again." 

For  this  bit  of  good  work  General  McClellan  wrote  a  con- 
gratulatory letter,  commending  the  action  of  Captain  Boyd  and 
his  men. 
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In  December,  1861,  Brigadier  General  Hooker  reported  to 
General  S.  Williams,  that  the  pickets  of  the  3d  Indiana  Cavalry 
captured  a  sloop  engaged  in  contraband  trade,  and  that  she  had 
on  board  a  large  quantity  of  material,  including  eighty-six  cases 
of  percussion  caps;  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  in  promisscMy 
notes,  besides  other  things.  The  General  said,  in  his  report, 
"The  caps  are  suitable  for  Colt's  revolvers;  I  regret  to  say  my 
men  are  not  armed  with  them." 

About  this  time  the  ist  New  Jersey  Cavalry  took  the  field, 
and  some  companies  had  a  skirmish  with  the  enemy  posted  near 
Pohick  Church,  consisting  of  cavalry  and  infantry.     The  Con- 
federates charged  repeatedly,  but  the  troop  commanded  by  Cap- 
tain John  B.  Fowler  countercharged  and  drove  them  back;  for 
which  action  General  Heintzleman  complimented  the  officers  in 
the  highest  terms.     All  along  the  line  of  the  Potomac,  from  Will- 
iamsport  down,  the  cavalry  patrols  were  constant  in  their  ac- 
tivity, and  their  continued  usefulness  furnished  the  War  Depart- 
ment with  almost  daily  evidences  of  the  wisdom  of  accepting 
cavalry  into  the  service.     One  hindrance  to  success  was  the  per- 
nicious practice  of  attaching  a  troop  of  cavalry  to  everybody 
who  was  for  a  time  commanding  something;  from  the  General 
commanding  the  army,  to  a  Lieutenant  of  infantry  commanding  a 
post,  who  secured  by  some  means  what  was  called  an  escort ;  this 
practice  made  it  impossible  to  perfect  the  men  in  regimental  drill, 
and  necessarily  there  was  no  unity  of  action,  which  later  made  the 
cavalry  so  successful.     How  some  of  these  escorts  were  treated 
by  their  commanders  will  create  a  smile.     In  a  report  made  by 
Brigadier  General  E.  O.  C.  Ord,  describing  an  action  in  which 
he  commanded  a  troop  of  cavalry,  he  states:  '1  moved  the  cav- 
alry squadron  two  or  three  times  because  they  were  exposed  to 
fire,"    And  further  on  in  the  same  report  he  said:  "Moving  east 
with  the  cavalry,  which  was  of  no  use  here,  I  came  to  a  place  in 
the  road  covered  towards  the  enemy  by  a  high  bluff  and  dense 
thicket,  which  thicket  I  intended  to  occupy  with  infantry.     Here 
I  left  the  cavalry  surrounded  by  dense  forests  wherein  they  could 
neither  fight  nor  be  hurt."    The  time  came  when  the  cavalry 
was  not  so  thoughtfully  disposed  of. 
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I  have  given  but  an  outline  of  the  many  disappointments  that 
came  to  those  who  were  interested  in  enlisting  the  attention  of  the 
general  Government  to  the  necessity  for  cavalry.  The  incidents 
already  related  could  be  more  than  duplicated,  but  it  is  not  neces- 
sary. The  whole  subject  may  be  summed  up  in  the  statement 
that  for  some  reason,  which  has  never  been  explained,  there  was 
a  persistent  and  determined  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  Gov- 
ernment officials  in  Washington  not  to  accept  any  cavalry,  and  this 
opposition  did  not  die  out  with  the  end  of  i86i.  The  war  had 
progressed  well  into  the  year  1862  before  the  authorities  in 
Washington  appeared  willing  to  accept  organizations  of  cavalry 
and  to  make  the  necessary  effort  to  equip  those  in  the  field. 

The  reason  for  this  opposition  is  hard  to  find;  it  has  been 
said  that  General  Scott  knew  little  about  cavalry  and  that  he  was 
too  old  to  learn.  When  examined,  this  statement  is  without 
foundation,  for  General  Scott  knew  all  about  cavalry,  and  made 
magnificent  use  of  them  during  the  Mexican  war.  In  his  vari- 
ous reports  concerning  the  campaigns  there,  General  Scott  speaks 
in  the  most  glowing  terms  of  his  cavalry.  The  magnificent 
charge  of  the  gallant  Captain  Charles  A.  May,  with  a  squadron 
of  the  Second  Dragoons,  at  Resaca  de  La  Palma,  upon  a  divis- 
ion of  the  Mexican  Army,  in  which  he  captured  their  General 
(La  Vega),  their  cannon,  and  dispersed  the  army,  giving  victory 
to  the  American  commander,  was  a  feat  unparalleled  in  the  an- 
nals of  American  warfare,  and  gave  to  our  cavalry  a  reputation 
that  will  endure  as  long  as  the  history  of  our  country,  and  added 
no  little  to  the  glory  of  General  Scott,  although  they  were  not 
at  the  time  under  his  command. 

The  2d  Dragoons  gave  important  aid  to  General  Scott  in  the 
first  move  he  made  against  the  Mexicans.  And  this  corps  had 
already  earned  laurels  under  General  Taylor. 

Blake's  Company  A,  2d  Dragoons,  was  the  first  American 
command  to  enter  the  walls  of  Vera  Cruz,  and  General  Scott  re- 
fers to  the  gallantry  of  this  cavalry  regiment  as  well  as  to  the 
regiment  of  rifles,  then  commanded  by  Major  E.  V.  Sumner. 
Furthermore,  General  Scott  commends  in  terms  of  warmest  praise 
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the  work  of  Colonel  Haraey  of  the  2d  Dragoons,  and  of  Major 
Sumner  of  the  Mounted  Rifles,  for  their  excellent  work  at  Cerro 
Gordo,  where,  in  the  advance  upon  that  place,  the  Dragoons,  kept 
General  Scott  constantly  informed  of  the  enemy's  position,  and 
contributed  in  no  small  degree  in  the  final  action  which  gave 
that  place  to  our  army.  One  of  the  officers  connected  with  the 
command  at  that  time,  in  a  communication  concerning  their 
work,  says  they  had  very  little  rest,  because  they  were  keeping 
General  Scott  posted  as  to  the  enemy's  movements,  and  wher- 
ever General  Scott  went  he  was  escorted  by  detachments  of  the 
Dragoons. 

At  Vera  Cruz  Major  Sumner  charged  the  enemy,  two  thous- 
and strong,  with  seven  companies  of  his  Dragoons,  and  com- 
pletely routed  the  Mexicans.  At  each  of  the  prominent  actions, 
the  Dragoons  and  Rifles,  which  had  been  separated  for  scouting 
purposes,  were  united,  and  as  the  time  of  battle  approached  were 
concentrated,  and  fought  together. 

Neither  can  it  be  maintained,  in  view  of  the  facts,  that  Gen- 
eral Scott  believed  that  the  war  of  1861  would  be  ended  within 
ninety  days,  for  he  has  left  a  record  which  negatives  this  state- 
ment. In  a  letter  written  by  General  Scott,  dated  March  3d, 
1861,  intended  for  Mr.  Lincoln's  perusal  so  soon  as  he  could  be 
made  President,  he  suggested  several  plans  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lem of  secession ;  under  the  head  of  plan  No.  3,  he  makes  use  of 
the  following  language: 

"Conquer  the  seceeded  states  by  invading  armies.  No  doubt 
this  might  be  done  in  two  or  three  years  by  a  young  and  able 
General — a  Wolfe — a  Desaix,  or  a  Hoche,  with  three  hundred 
thousand  disciplined  men  (kept  up  to  that  number),  estimating 
a  third  for  garrisons,  and  the  loss  of  a  yet  greater  number  by 
skirmishes,  sieges,  battles  and  Southern  fevers.  The  destruction 
of  life  and  property  on  the  other  side  would  be  frightful,  how- 
ever perfect  the  moral  discipline  of  the  invaders." 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  General  Scott  foresaw  the  necessity 
of  a  great  army,  and  that  it  would  engage  in  skirmishes,  sieges, 
and  battles.    As  this   letter  was   reprinted   under  his  personal 
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supervision  as  late  as  June  5th,  1864,  it  is  clear  that  he  had  no 
desire  to  change  the  views  expressed  by  him  in  March,  1861. 

Furthermore,  we  find  that,  although  General  McQellan 
urged  upon  the  Government  the  emplo)mient  of  cavalry,  yet, 
when  he  came  to  command  the  army,  the  same  reluctance  and 
determined  opposition  was  maintained  by  the  War  Department 
to  receiving  cavalry  regiments. 

Truly  it  may  be  said  that  the  cavalry  corps  which  was  des- 
tined to  attain  a  reputation  rarely  equalled,  and  never  excelled, 
had  its  origin  in  great  tribulation. 

How  strange  it  appears  to  us  now,  that  companies  of  sol- 
diers, well  armed  and  equipped,  were  wandering  about,  begging 
the  Government,  whose  very  existence  was  in  extreme  peril,  to 
be  allowed  to  come  to  its  assistance,  to  preserve  it  from  threatened 
destruction,  without  cost.  Yet  the  Government  declined  the 
proffered  aid,  and  rejected  the  services  of  her  loyal  sons,  declar- 
ing them  worthless. 

This  is  not  only  true  of  organizations  from  northern  states, 
but  there  were  those  from  Virginia  and  Maryland  anxious  to 
demonstrate  their  patriotism  and  valor,  waiting  with  loyal  pa- 
tience to  take  their  place  with  those  who  were  determined  that 
not  one  star  should  be  torn  from  the  glorious  constellation  in 
their  country's  flag,  and  they  were  compelled  to  wait  many 
months  before  their  services  were  accepted. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  there  is  a  parallel  case  in  the  history 
of  any  nation. 

The  story  of  the  distinguished  and  valuable  services  rendered 
by  the  cavalry  after  it  was  properly  organized,  whether  on  the 
march,  in  fateful  battle,  or  ofttimes  perilous  pursuit — services 
rarely  equalled,  and  never  excelled  by  any  horsemen,  will  quicken 
the  blood  and  stir  the  hearts  of  those  who  shall  read  of  their  ex- 
ploits, long  after  we  are  forgotten. 

The  fortitude  maintained,  the  privations  endured,  the  heroism 
displayed  on  every  field,  will  tinge  their  record  with  a  halo  of 
glory  as  bright  as  that  which  now  gilds  the  romance  of  the 
Ancient  Chevaliers. 


i86i— THE    FIRST  WISCONSIN    INFANTRY,  U.  S.  V., 
ITS  ORGANIZATION  AND   MOVE  TO  THE 
FRONT. 

By  Dwight  W.  Keyes,  First  Lieutenant  and  Quartermaster  1st 

Wis.  Inf. 
Read  Noycmbcr4, 1896. 

THERE  was  a  distinct  and  active  martial  spirit  among  the 
people  of  Milwaukee  from  its  earliest  settlement.  The 
German  immigrants  had  a  military  spirit  derived  from 
drill  and  discipline  which  they  were  compelled  to  meet  in  their 
native  country.  The  Irishmen  among  our  early  settlers  had 
military  instincts  which  they  brought  from  the  land  of  their 
birth,  and  which  was  bred  in  their  descendants  here.  People  of 
native  origin  had  less  disposition  to  form  military  organizations^ 
except  as  young  men  came  from  the  East  who  had  been  in- 
structed in  military  schools,  and  who  acquired  influence  here 
through  their  abilities,  their  culture  and  their  admirable  social 
qualities.  Of  this  class  the  late  General  Rufus  King  was  a  con- 
spicuous representative. 

We  must  recollect,  also,  that  the  end  of  the  Mexican  War 
preceded  by  only  thirteen  years  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion. 
The  West  had  contributed  largely  to  the  regiments  that  served 
under  Taylor  and  Scott  on  the  Rio  Grande  and  on  the  march 
from  Vera  Cruz  to  the  City  of  Mexico.  A  large  number  of 
recruits  for  the  armies  in  Mexico  were  obtained  in  Milwaukee. 
Many  Mexican  veterans  were  among  our  population. 

The  martial  spirit  of  the  people  was  manifested  in  the  for- 
mation of  many  uniformed  companies,  the  names  of  which  have 
an  honored  place  on  the  pages  of  Milwaukee's  history.  A  list 
of  the  various  companies  in  this  city,  with  the  dates  of  their 
organization,  is  as  follows: 

90 
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Washington  Guards,  organized  1845;  disbanded  1852. 

German  Riflemen,  organized  1845;  reorganized  1854;  after- 
wards disbanded. 

Milwaukee  Dragoons,  organized  1847;  disbanded  i860. 

City  Guards,  organized  1848;  reorganized  as  Unicm  Guards 
1854;  disbanded  by  order  of  Governor  Randall  in  1859;  reor- 
ganized as  an  independent  company  under  Captain  Barry.  A 
large  number  of  its  members  and  many  citizens  were  lost  in  the 
wreck  of  the  Lady  Elgin,  September  8,  i860. 

National  Guards,  organized  1854;  disbanded  1855. 

Washington  Artillery,  organized  1855;  mustered  into  U.  S. 
service  October  10,  1861. 

Milwaukee  Light  Guard,  organized  1855;  mustered  into 
U.  S.  service  as  Company  A,  First  Wisconsin  Infantr}%  May 
17,  1861. 

Company  B,  Milwaukee  Light  Guard,  organied  1857;  ^^' 
organized  as  Citizens'  Corps,  1858;  disbanded  1864. 

Milwaukee  Light  Guard  Cadets,  organized  1857;  reorgan- 
ized as  Milwaukee  Cadets  1858;  changed  name  to  Milwaukee 
Zouaves  1861;  mustered  into  U.  S.  service  as  Company  B, 
Fifth  Wisconsin  Infantry,  July  13,  1861. 

Montgomery  Guards,  organized  1858;  mustered  into  U.  S. 
service  as  Company  D,  Sixth  Wisconsin  Infantry,  July  16,  1861. 

Juneau  Guards,  organized  1858;  disbanded  by  its  members 
enlisting  in  various  regiments  in  1861. 

Milwaukee  Cavalry  Company,  organized  1858.  I  have  been 
unable  to  find  any  further  record  of  this  company. 

Black  Yagers,  organized  1857;  mustered  into  service  as 
Company  D,  First  Wisconsin  Infantry,  May  17,  1861. 

Green  Yagers,  organized  1859.  This  was  the  nucleus  of 
Company  H,  First  Wisconsin  Infantry;  mustered  into  service 
May  17,  1861. 

It  is  probable  that  the  disbandment  of  these  companies  from 
time  to  time  was  not  caused  by  any  loss  of  military  enthusiasm 
among  the  people.  Their  members  served  for  a  number  of 
years  and  were  entitled  to  discharge.     Many  members  of  dis- 
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banded  companies  enlisted  in  the  new  companies  that  were 
formed. 

It  would  not  become  me  to  make  invidious  comparisons  in 
relation  to  the  Light  Guard.  In  what  I  say  I  do  not  depreciate 
other  military  companies  of  the  same  time.  Other  companies 
were  inspired  by  the  same  patriotism  and  public  zeal.  This  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  of  the  ten  companies  constituting  the 
First  Infantry  regiment,  four  were  recruited  in  Milwaukee  sub- 
stantially from  the  surviving  members  of  all  the  companies  that 
I  have  named  and  from  new  enlistments  which  the  members  of 
the  various  old  companies  encouraged. 

But  it  is  a  matter  of  history  that  the  Milwaukee  Light 
Guard  occupied  a  prominent  public  place  before  the  war.  Its 
membership  was  composed  of  representative  men  from  the  com- 
mercial, professional  and  industrial  interests  of  the  city.  Its 
first  Captain  was  Dr.  E.  B.  Wolcott.  Its  second  was  Rufus 
King.     Its  third  was  John  C.  Starkweather. 

This  bright,  well-uniformed  and  well-disciplined  company 
acquired  a  national  reputation  from  its  visits  to  Chicago,  De- 
troit, Albany  and  New  York,  which  were  received  with  public 
demonstrations  of  an  extraordinary  character.  At  the  time  of 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  it  was  the  best  known  military  organiza- 
tion in  the  West,  and  was  as  well  known  as  any  of  the  famous 
military  organizations  at  the  East  and  South. 

In  other  cities  of  the  State  the  same  martial  spirit  existed 
before  the  war.  At  all  the  centers  of  population  there  were 
amateur  military  companies,  greater  or  less  in  numbers  and  of 
various  degrees  of  proficiency  in  drill.  From  among  the  mem- 
bers of  these  various  companies  many  of  the  most  distinguished 
Wisconsin  soldiers  in  the  war  were  recruited.  There  were 
military  companies  at  Madison,  Racine,  La  Crosse,  Janesville, 
Fond  du  Lac  and  other  cities. 

But  simply  to  pronounce  their  names  in  proper  terms  of 
eulogy  would  exhaust  your  time  and  my  powers  of  expression. 
So  we  will  have  to  return  to  the  First  Infantry,  the  three-months 
men,  and  to  their  history. 
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The  rebel  attack  on  Fort  Sumter  occurred  April  13,  1861. 
The  fort  was  surrendered  the  following  day,  April  14.  The 
proclamation  of  President  Lincoln,  calling  for  75,000  militia, 
was  issued  April  15.  The  immediate  response  of  Milwaukee 
was  a  war  meeting  that  evening.  It  was  called  to  order  by  the 
venerable  Dr.  Lemuel  Weeks.  A  committee  on  permanent 
organization  was  appointed,  consisting  of  Horatio  Hill,  John 
Nazro  and  David  Ferguson.  On  their  recommendation  Col. 
Hans  Crocker  was  made  president;  G.  A.  Starkweather,  Don 
A.  J.  Upham,  John  G.  Inbush,  George  W.  Allen,  Andrew 
Dutcher,  Otis  H.  Waldo,  John  Bradford,  Charles  H.  Larkin, 
Dr.  Francis  Huebschmann  and  Dr.  James  Johnson  were  made 
vice-presidents;  John  H.  Tesch,  Duncan  McDonald  and  Edward 
P.  Allis  were  secretaries.  J.  B.  D.  Cogswell,  Danid  Newhall 
and  James  S.  Brown  were  members  of  the  committee  on  resolu- 
tions. The  leading  citizens  of  Milwaukee  were  present  and  the 
audience  was  composed  of  people  of  all  classes.  Resolutions 
were  adopted,  and  the  patriotic  spirit  of  the  public  was  aroused. 

Subsequent  war  meetings  were  hdd,  at  which  addresses 
were  made  by  Matt  H.  Carpenter,  Jonathan  E.  Arnold,  Joshua 
LaDue,  S.  Park  Coon,  George  H.  Walker  and  others.  Com- 
mittees to  collect  war  funds  were  appointed.  A  Rdief  Asso- 
ciation was  organized  to  provide  for  the  families  of  recruits. 
The  committee  to  raise  and  disburse  funds  consisted  of  E.  H. 
Brodhead,  Alexander  Cotzhausen,  Thomas  Keogh,  E.  D.  Hol- 
ton,  Stoddard  H.  Martin,  R.  W.  Pierce,  Charles  F.  Ilsley  and 
Charles  Quentin.  The  sum  of  $40,000  was  raised  for  rdief 
funds  within  two  days. 

Pursuant  to  the  call  of  President  Lincoln  for  troops,  the 
Secretary  of  War  made  this  requisition  on  Governor  Randall 
April  15,  1861:  "Call  made  on  you  by  this  night's  mail  for  one 
regiment  of  miljtia." 

Notice  of  the  fact  was  given  by  Governor  Randall,  and 
active  recruiting  commenced  in  all  parts  of  the  state.  Enough 
companies  were  tendered  to  the  Governor  to  form  a  half  dozen 
regiments. 
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Headquarters  for  the  single  regiment  that  would  be  ac- 
cepted from  Wisconsin  were  established  at  Camp  Scott,  on 
Grand  Avenue  between  Twelfth  and  Fourteenth  Streets.  The 
first  two  companies  went  into  camp  April  23.  They  were  the 
Light  Guard  (afterwards  designated  as  Company  A)  and  the 
Union  Rifles  (afterwards  Company  B).  During  the  following 
three  days  the  other  companies  of  the  regiment  assembled. 
They  were  sworn  into  the  State  service  April  28th  and  mustered 
by  United  States  authority  May  17th. 

A  dispute  that  was  without  asperity  occurred  many  years 
ago — perhaps  exists  to-day — ^as  to  the  company  of  the  regi- 
ment which  first  tendered  its  services  to  the  Governor.  No 
material  question  of  patriotism  is  involved  in  this  friendly  con- 
troversy. Half  the  mature  population  of  the  North  would  go. 
It  was  a  mere  question  as  to  who  could  get  ready  first,  and  first 
notify  the  authorities  that  he  was  ready. 

The  facts  are,  as  soon  as  the  call  for  troops  was  published, 
several  organized  companies  in  various  parts  of  the  state  offered 
their  services.  Captain  Starkweather,  of  the  Milwaukee  Light 
Guard,  was  one  of  the  first  to  respond.  He  sent  his  dispatch 
the  very  moment  he  recived  intelligence  that  the  requisition  for 
soldiers  had  been  made.  Captain  Bryant,  of  the  Madison  Guard, 
claims  that  his  company  first  notified  Governor  Randall  and  was 
accepted.  This  is  not  a  question  of  days,  but  of  hours,  per- 
haps minutes.  Captain  Br>'ant's  company  was  at  Madison,  and 
it  was  easy  to  give  verbal  notice  to  the  Governor.  Captain 
Starkweather's  Company  was  at  Milwaukee,  and  notice  had  to 
go  by  wire. 

But  this  minor  question  is  not  material.  There  was  a 
simultaneous  movement  in  response  to  the  call  for  troops.  An 
electric  thrill  reached  every  loyal  heart.  The  few  hours'  or  the 
single  day's  difference  in  the  offer  and  acceptance  of  companies 
that  were  among  the  quickest  to  respond  under  President 
Lincoln's  call  for  troops  has  no  special  place  on  the  dial  of 
patriotic  history. 

For  some  unexplained  reason,  of  which  there  were  many  for 
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either  inaction  or  false  movements  in  the  war,  the  First  Regi- 
ment remained  at  Camp  Scott  forty-seven  days,  from  April  23 
to  June  9.  During  this  time  rebel  armies  were  organizing  with 
vigor  and  moving  to  the  front.  In  the  meantime  the  regiment 
was  under  good  discipline  and  industrious  drill.  Col.  Stark- 
weather performed  his  full  duties  in  preparing  the  men  to  march 
when  the  order  should  come,  which  they  impatiently  awaited. 
Marching  orders  were  received  June  7,  and  the  regiment 
left  Camp  Scott  Sunday,  June  9.  Almost  the  entire  population 
of  Milwaukee  turned  out  to  witness  our  departure.  There  were 
religious  services  in  the  camp,  conducted  by  Rev.  James  C. 
Richmond.  A  flag,  presented  by  the  ladies  of  Milwaukee,  was 
carried  by  the  color  sergeant.  Sabbath  bells  were  rung  from 
the  various  church  steeples. 

We  stepped  aboard  the  cars  for  Chicago  at  2  o'clock  p.m. 
At  Chicago  we  were  transferred  to  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan 
Southern  line  under  orders  for  Chambersburg,  Pa.,  where  we 
went  into  camp  for  four  days.  From  there  we  were  removed 
to  Hagerstown,  Md.,  and  were  attached  to  the  Sixth  Brigade, 
under  Colonel  J.  J.  Abercrombie.  We  were  reviewed  by  Gen- 
eral Robert  Patterson,  the  corps  commander,  and  entered  upon 
our  campaign. 

Abercrombie's  Brig^ade  consisted  of  the  First  Wisconsin, 
Eleventh  Pennsylvania,  Eleventh  Indiana — ^all  three-months 
men.  Adjutant  Alfred  R.  Chapin,  of  our  regiment,  was  detailed 
as  Asst  Adjutant  General,  and  I  was  detailed  as  Quartermaster 
of  the  Brigade.  Afterwards,  the  Second  Massachusetts,  Fourth 
Connecticut  and  the  Twelfth  Massachusetts,  three-years  regi- 
ments, were  added  to  the  Brigade.  The  Twelfth  Massachusetts 
was  commanded  by  Col.  Fletcher  Webster,  son  of  Daniel  Web- 
ster. In  the  march  of  this  splendid  regiment  through  New  York 
Gty,  on  its  way  to  the  front,  its  members  sang  the  John  Brown 
melody,  which  had  then  recently  been  composed  and  set  to 
music.  It  was  the  regiment  commanded  by  the  son  of  Daniel 
Webster  which  first  sung  in  public,  and  launched  into  bound- 
less patriotic  popularity  the  musical  refrain,  that  "J^hn  Brown's 
Body  lies  Mouldering  in  the  Grave,  but  his  Soul  is  Marching  On." 
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The  entire  history  of  the  war  possesses  no  more  striking- 
and  romantic  incident.  Colonel  Webster,  a  brave  soldier  and  a 
patriot  worthy  of  his  illustrious  name,  was  killed  at  the  head 
of  his  regiment,  August  3,  1862,  at  the  Second  battle  of  Bull 
Run. 

General  Patterson's  entire  command  consisted  of  about 
20,000  men,  occupying  the  left  bank  of  the  Upper  Potomac. 
The  rebels  on  the  south  side  of  the  Potomac,  about  16,000 
strong,  were  under  command  of  General  Joseph  E.  Johnston, 
with  headquarters  at  Winchester.  June  16,  we  marched  to 
Williamsport,  on  the  Potomac,  but  for  some  unexplained  rea- 
son were  ordered  back  to  Hagerstown. 

A  second  advance  was  made  at  3  o'clock  a.m.,  July  2d,  and 
we  crossed  the  Potomac  at  Williamsport.  This  movement  was 
accomplished  about  the  middle  of  the  forenoon.  A  rebel  force 
under  General  T.  J.  Jackson  (afterwards  known  as  "Stonewall") 
was  stationed  at  Hainesville,  now  described  in  the  reports  as 
Falling  Waters.  A  sharp  action  occurred,  lasting  about  two 
hours.  It  was  but  little  more  than  a  skirmish,  compared  to  even 
the  minor  later  battles  of  the  war.  But  it  is  of  importance  and 
of  the  highest  interest  to  us  as  the  first  field  where  Wisconsin 
men  were  under  fire,  and  the  blood  of  our  soldiers  was  first  shed. 

The  regiment  behaved  well,  which  is  high  praise  for  re- 
cruits, in  the  first  action  where  they  were  engaged.  The  orders 
of  Colonel  Starkweather  were  clearly  given,  were  judicious,  in- 
spired by  soldierly  instincts,  and  were  promptly  obeyed.  His 
report  of  the  part  taken  by  the  regiment  in  the  fight  is  brief, 
modest,  and  justly  compliments  the  officers  and  men.  The  rebels 
fell  back  and  were  not  pursued. 

The  casualties  of  the  First  Regiment  in  the  fight  included 
the  death  of  George  C.  Drake,  Company  A;  Sergeant  Warren 
M.  Graham,  Company  B,  mortally  wounded;  Frederick  Hutch- 
ing, Color  Sergeant,  Company  E,  badly  wounded  in  the  leg,  and 
others  with  slight  wounds.  Private  Solomon  Wyse  was  taken 
prisoner. 

Intelligence  of  the  battle   reached   Milwaukee  and   other 
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towns  the  next  day  and  created  great  excitement.  The  friends 
of  every  soldier  in  the  regiment  were  anxious  in  the  highest 
degree  to  see  the  list  of  casualties.  Drake  was  a  railroad  em- 
ploye and  Graham  was  a  printer.  Both  were  young  men  of 
most  exemplary  character. 

After  this  event  the  regiment  was  engaged  on  picket 
duty  in  front  of  the  enemy,  often  exchanging  shots,  from  which 
minor  casualties  occurred. 

During  this  period  of  comparative  inactivity  in  Western 
Virginia,  the  disastrous  battle  of  Bull  Run  occurred.  If  the 
army  of  three-months  men,  20,000  strong,  had  been  under  an 
energetic,  skillful,  vigilant  commander,  they  would  have  pre- 
vented the  reinforcement  of  Beauregard  by  Johnston  at  Bull 
Run.  That  battle  would  have  been  saved  for  the  Union  troops, 
and  the  entu-e  results  of  the  first  campaign  would  have  been 
changed. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  General  Irwin  McDowell,  under 
orders  of  General  Scott,  at  Washington,  then  in  command  of 
the  army,  commenced  his  march  south  from  the  Potomac 
July  1 6th.  The  rebels  under  Beauregard  were  in  his  front  with 
detachments  scattered  at  various  points,  their  main  force  being 
near  Manassas  Junction,  and  along  a  fordable  mill  stream 
known  as  Bull  Run,  soon  to  become  the  most  famous  water 
course  on  the  American  map.  ^ 

While  McDowell  was  pressing  forward  to  engage  Beaure- 
gard, it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  that  Johnston  should  not 
leave  West  Virginia  with  his  army  for  a  junction  with  Beaure- 
gard. General  Scott  warned  General  Patterson  repeatedly  and 
urgently  to  hold  Johnston  on  the  upper  Potomac,  while  Mc- 
Dowell was  fighting  Beauregard  at  Manassas.  He  expected 
Patterson  to  risk  a  general  battle  with  Johnston  if  necessary. 
July  1 8th,  while  McDowell  was  skirmishing  along  Beauregard's 
front,  Scott  telegraphed  Patterson  that  he  was  expected  to  beat 
the  enemy,  or  at  least  "hold  him  by  threats  and  demonstrations." 

"Has  he  not  stolen  a  march  on  you,"  asked  Scott,  "and  sent 
reinforcements  to  Manassas  Junction?"      The  veteran   soldier. 
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the  hero  of  three  wars,  saw  from  his  outlook  in  Washington  as 
clearly  as  he  could  have  seen  in  the  field,  where  Patterson  and 
Johnston  were  placed,  the  strategic  dangers  of  the  perilous  situa- 
tion. With  unaccountable  fatuity  and  blindness  Patterson  re- 
plied that  the  enemy  had  stolen  no  march  on  him;  that  John- 
ston had  become  alarmed  and  was  drawing  reinforcements  from 
Beauregard  at  Manassas,  instead  of  sending  him  reinforcements 
to  that  point. 

W6ile  this  correspondence  was  in  progress,  during  these 
very  hours,  Johnston  was  stealing  away  from  Patterson's  front. 
A  part  of  our  troops  whose  position  had  been  changed  to  a 
point  nearer  Winchester  plainly  heard  the  rumbling  of  the  cars 
that  were  starting  with  Johnston's  forces  to  join  Beauregard  at 
Manasses,  while  Patterson  was  claiming  that  troops  were  being 
sent  by  Beauregard  from  Manassas  to  reinforce  Johnston  at 
Winchester. 

The  consequences  of  Patterson's  prodigious  blunders  fill 
our  war  history  with  voluminous  tragic  and  bloody  pages.  Had 
he  held  Johnston,  preventing  the  reinforcement  of  Beauregard, 
McDowell  would  have  gained  a  decisive  victory  at  Bull  Run, 
Richmond  would  have  been  placed  within  reach  of  seizure,  and 
the  war  would  have  ended  in  a  single  campaign. 

At  the  time,  critics  of  war  movements  compared  Patterson's 
failure  to  stop  Johnston  with  the  conduct  of  Grouchy,  Napole- 
on's General,  who  through  stupidity  or  treachery  failed  in  in- 
tercepting Blucher's  march  to  reinforce  Wellington  at  the  very 
crisis  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo. 

The  excuses  for  Patterson  have  been  numerous  and  some 
were  plausible.  It  was  said  that  he  had  orders  both 
to  prevent  Johnston  from  making  a  dash  on  Washington  and 
from  reinforcing  Beauregard  at  Manassas,  and  that  he  merely 
failed  in  serving  this  double  purpose.  In  preventing  Johnston's 
advance  on  Washington,  the  purpose  of  preventing  his  junc- 
tion with  Beauregard  failed.  This  excuse  is  not  good.  If  Pat- 
terson had  engaged  Johnston  in  a  general  battle  he  would  have 
accomplished  both  objects  at  a  single  stroke.    Whether  vie- 
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torious  or  defeated,  he  would  have  disabled  Johnston's  army 
and  prevented  reinfcwxrcment  to  Beauregard.  He  would  have 
saved  both  Washington  and  Bull  Run. 

It  is  true  that  Scott's  dispatches  instructed  Patterson  to  be 
cautious.  Patterson  asked  if  he  should  attack  Johnston.  Scott's 
reply  in  substance  was,  that  he  should  use  his  own  judgment 
But  the  paramount  order  to  prevent  Johnston's  junction  with 
Beauregard  and  the  repeated  warnings  stood  as  Patterson's 
orders. 

It  has  also  been  said  in  behalf  of  General  Patterson,  that  he 
had  only  short  service  men  in  his  command,  whose  terms  had 
nearly  expired,  and  on  whom  he  could  not  depend  for  a  cam- 
paign such  as  an  attack  on  Johnston  would  have  invdved.  This 
plea  is  fallacious.  When  we  were  in  front  of  Johnston,  and 
Patterson  was  under  orders  from  Scott  to  prevent  Johnston's 
escape — ^that  is,  from  July  lo  to  July  21  or  22 — the  average 
term  of  the  three  months'  service  had  not  expired.  If  it  had, 
the  three-months  men  were  willing  to  stay.  I  can  give  personal 
evidence  of  the  fact.  One  day,  I  think,  July  12,  while  these 
movements  were  pending,  I  accompanied  General  J.  J.  Aber- 
crombie,  Colonel  Starkweather,  Colonel  Lew  Wallace  of  the 
Eleventh  Indiana,  Colonel  Gordon  of  the  Second  Massachusetts, 
and  other  officers,  to  the  Village  of  Charlestown,  where  several 
three-months'  regiments  were  drawn  up  in  line  near  the  Court 
House,  in  presence  of  General  Patterson.  He  made  a  speech 
asking  them  to  remain  beyond  their  time  of  service  if  necessary 
to  perfect  operations  that  had  been  commenced.  He  was  fol- 
lowed by  Fitz  John  Porter,  Assistant  Adjutant  General  on  his 
staff,  with  a  similar  appeal.  The  response  was  unanimous  and 
enthusiastic  that  they  would  not  ask  for  their  discharge  while 
the  emergency  for  their  services  continued. 

But  I  do  not  wish  to  criticise  General  Patterson  or  any  other 
commanding  officer  of  the  war.  These  are  facts  of  history, 
which  I  gather  from  the  official  evidence  presented  in  the  pub- 
lications authorized  by  Congress.  I  also  speak  for  the  three- 
months  men  in  Patterson's  army,  who  might,  under  proper 
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orders,  have  participated  in  a  great  action  materially  affecting 
the  liistory  oi  the  war. 

Here  I  want  to  quote  an  extract  from  the  testimony  of  Major 
General  Giarles  M.  Sanford,  second  in  command  under  Patter- 
son, before  the  committee  of  Congress  on  the  conduct  of  the 
war.  In  relation  to  the  short-service  men  in  Patterson's  army, 
he  said: 

"These  three-months  men  were  superior  to  any  other  volun- 
teer troops  that  we  had  in  point  of  discipline.  They  were  the 
disciplined  troops  of  the  country.  The  three-months  men  were 
generally  the  organized  troops  of  the  different  states.  They  were 
all  in  fine  condition,  anxious,  zealous  and  earnest  for  a  fight." 

This  is  no  more  than  justice  to  the  three-months  troops. 
The  nucleus  of  nearly  every  company  in  these  regiments  con- 
sisted of  the  members  of  a  uniformed  militia  company  in  the 
several  states,  under  good  discipline  and  drill.  This  is 
certainly  the  fact  as  to  our  First  Wisconsin  regiment.  Our 
training  had  been  good,  and  the  regiment  was  better  prepared 
for  actual  fighting  than  any  later  regiments  that  were  ordered 
into  battle  almost  as  soon  as  they  were  discharged  from  rail- 
road trains  that  carried  them  to  the  seat  of  war. 

The  service  of  the  three-months  soldiers  was  that  of  minute 
men.  They  rallied  at  the  first  call  to  arms.  They  proceeded 
rapidly  to  the  front.  They  saved  important  points  from  occu- 
pation by  the  rebel  army.  They  served  as  an  effectual  screen, 
a  long  and  vigilant  skirmish  line,  behind  which  the  later  regi- 
ments were  recruited  and  prepared  for  the  field. 

We  should  have  done  much  more,  especially  the  three- 
months  men  in  West  Virginia,  under  efficient  generalship.  I 
have  described  some  causes  why  the  three-months  men  and  the 
early  long-term  regiments  did  not  end  the  war  almost  as  soon  as  it 
commenced.  Tlie  three-months  men  blazed  the  way  to  glory, 
the  later  regiments  followed.  I  do  not  think  that  the 
three-months  service  has  been  seriously  belittled.  It  was  par- 
tially eclipsed  by  the  superior  splendor  of  later  campaigns.  But 
I  am  sure  that  patriotic  history  will  do  ample  justice  to  the  men 
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who  sprang  to  arms  at  the  first  call,  who  formed  the  first  breast- 
work against  rebel  attack,  and  held  the  front  line  while  the  vast 
armies  of  the  republic  were  organized  behind  them  for  the 
mighty  onward  march  leading  to  victory. 

The  regiment  left  the  seat  of  war  August  14,  which  was  three 
months  and  twenty-one  days  after  the  first  company  went  into 
camp.  The  regiment  arrived  at  Milwaukee  August  17.  A 
brilliant  reception  had  been  prepared.  A  procession  was  formed 
which  marched  through  the  principal  streets  to  Camp  Scott, 
where  the  regiment  was  organized.  A  banquet  was  served  to 
the  men  and  an  eloquent  address  of  welcome  and  approval  was 
delivered  by  Matt  H.  Carpenter.  The  entire  population  joined 
in  the  demonstration,  which  was  one  of  the  most  elaborate  ever 
seen  in  the  city. 

I  had  intended  to  make  personal  mention  of  many  men  of 
our  regiment,  but  the  length  to  which  this  paper  has  extended 
precludes  the  attempt.  The  First  Regiment  contributed  greatly 
to  the  later  regiments.  I  am  told  that  it  furnished  ninety-seven 
commissioned  officers  for  other  regiments  in  and  out  of  this 
state,  and  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  men  enlisted  in  the  three- 
years  command. 

The  First  Regiment  also  contributed  seven  members  to  this 
Commandery:  Companions  Lucius  Fairchild,  Edward  Blood- 
good,  Levi  Rowland,  Edward  Ferguson,  Michael  J.  Cantwell, 
Edward  G.  Pitman,  and  myself.  No  other  regiment  furnished 
as  large  a  number  of  officers  appointed  for  promotion  in  other 
regiments,  nor  contributed  so  many  members  to  this  Command- 
ery of  the  Loyal  Legion. 
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Righteousness  exalteth  a  naticwi:  but  sin  is  a  reproach  to 
any  people. 

Who  believes  this,  and  yet  in  the  light  of  history,  who  does 
not  believe  it? 

Did  not  the  sin  of  slavery  bring  this  nation  to  the  verge 
of  ruin,  and  did  not  the  righteous  act  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  in 
emancipating  the  slaves,  exalt  it?    Let  history  answer. 

This  evening  I  desire  to  say  a  word  or  two  in  regard  to  the 
history  of  one  of  the  many  noble  regiments  sent  out  by  Wis- 
consin to  battle  for  the  right — the  First  Wisconsin  Cavalry. 

This  regiment  was  raised  by  Professor  Edward  Daniels, 
State  Geologist,  and  he  became  its  first  Colonel. 

It  went  into  camp  in  July,  1861,  at  Ripon,  Wis.,  and  was 
first  quartered  in  the  College  buildings;  afterwards  in  tents 
at  Kenosha  until  it  left  the  state;  and  was  mustered  out  of  the 
service  of  the  United  States  at  Edgefield,  Tennessee,  July  19th, 
1865. 

As  a  whole  or  in  part,  it  was  in  between  fifty  and  sixty 
engagements  with  the  enemy  and  lost  by  death  403  men.  My 
own  original  company  (L)  lost  49  men. 

The  first  Chaplain,  George  W.  Dunmore,  was  shot  dead. 

The  first  Surgeon,  Horatio  N.  Gr^ory,  was  killed. 

Lieutenant  Ccdonel  Wm.  H.  Torrey  was  killed. 

Major  Nathan  Paine  was  killed. 

Major  Henry  L  Eggleston  died  of  disease. 
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Colonel  O.  H.  LaGrange  was  taken  prisoner. 

Lieutenant  W.  J.  Phillips  was  killed. 

Lieutenant  Josiah  Bent  died  of  disease. 

Lieutenant  Sheldon  E.  Vosburg  was  killed. 

Lieutenant  Wallace  LaGrange  died  of  wounds. 

Lieutenant  George  W.  Frederick  died  of  disease. 

Lieutenant  Charles  N.  Hoag  died  of  wounds  in  rebel  prison. 

Lieutenant  Henry  W.  Getchell  died  in  rebel  prison. 

Lieutenant  William  S.  Cooper  died  of  disease. 

Lieutenant  Chas.  W.  Qinton  died  of  disease. 

Of  the  forty-eight  commissioned  officers  that  went  out  with 
the  regiment,  only  four  of  the  original  ones  were  mustered  out 
with  it  July,  1865. 

Of  the  twelve  first  Captains,  I  am,  so  far  as  known,  the  only 
one  now  alive,  with  possibly  one  exception. 

The  regiment  was  engaged  in  one  of  the  very  last  battles 
of  the  war,  the  storming  of  West  Point,  Ga.,  Ft.  Tyler,  April 
i6th,  1865. 

After  the  defeat  of  Hood's  army  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  by 
General  Thomas,  on  the  15th  and  i6th  of  December,  1864,  the 
Union  cavalry  under  General  Wilson  pursued  the  retreating 
rebels  until  the  remnants  of  their  army  escaped  across  the  Ten- 
nessee River  into  Mississippi. 

Then  General  Wilson  encamped  his  cavalry  at  Gravelly 
Springs  and  Waterloo,  along  the  line  of  the  Tennessee,  pre- 
paratory to  the  commencement  of  his  great  raid  through  Ala- 
bama and  Georgia,  which  resulted  in  the  rout  of  the  rebel  gen- 
eral. Forest,  and  the  scattering  and  capture  of  the  greater  part 
of  his  army,  also  the  capture  of  Selma  and  Montgomery,  Ala., 
Columbus  and  West  Point,  Ga.,  finally  winding  up  with  the 
capture  of  Macon,  Ga. 

The  First  Wisconsin  Cavalry  was  a  part  of  this  force  and 
bore  a  conspicuous  part  in  all  that  was  accomplished  on  this  the 
greatest  and  most  successful  cavalry  raid  of  the  war. 

The  regiment  was  in  the  2d  Brigade,  ist  Division  of  the 
Cavalry  Corps,  Military  Division  of  the  Mississippi,  Army  of 
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the  Cumberland,  commanded  by  Major  General  Jas.  W.  Wilson. 
The  Division  Commander  was  Major  General  E.  M.  McCook; 
the  Brigade  Colonel  O.  H.  La  Grange  and  the  Regimental  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  Henry  Hamden. 

The  Corps  was  composed  of  three  divisions  of  veteran  cav- 
alry and  three  batteries  of  artillery,  total  about  15,000  men. 

They  started  upon  their  last  campaign  from  the  northwest 
comer  of  Alabama,  on  the  22d  of  March,  1865,  and  finished  up 
with  the  capture  of  Macon,  Ga.,  April  20th,  1865. 

The  rebel  army  which  General  Thomas  defeated  at  Nash- 
ville was  the  same  that  had  opposed  General  Sherman  from 
Chattanooga  to  Atlanta  the  previous  summer,  and  was  at  the 
time  of  the  battle  of  Nashville  composed  of  about  40,000  of  the 
best  troops  of  the  Confederacy,  but  so  total  was  their  defeat 
and  rout,  that  when  they  finally  got  across  the  Tennessee  river, 
there  was  but  about  12,000  of  their  infantry  left. 

Towards  the  evening  of  May  6th,  1865,  I  received  orders 
to  report  at  Division  headquarters.  We  were  then  encamped 
about  one  mile  north  of  Macon,  Ga.  I  mounted  my  horse  and 
rode  over  to  headquarters,  as  ordered,  and  found  General  J.  G. 
Croxton  in  command,  in  the  absence  of  General  McCook. 

The  General  informed  me  that  it  was  reported  that  Jeffer- 
son Davis  was  in  South  Carolina,  making  his  way  south  into 
Georgia.  That  a  portion  of  his  cabinet  was  with  him,  and  that 
they  were  accompanied  by  600  or  700  men;  that  I  had  been 
selected  to  command  a  detachment  of  150  men  from  the  ist 
Wisconsin  Cavalry  to  endeavor  to  cut  him  off  and  capture  him 
if  possible. 

I  inquired  if  he  thought  150  men  a  sufficient  number  to 
take  on  the  expedition.  He  replied,  "In  the  opinion  of  General 
Wilson  it  is." 

He  said  the  escort  of  Davis  was  greatly  demoralized  and 
many  were  leaving  him.  That  they  would  be  poorly  armed, 
and  it  was  doubtful  if  they  would  fight  at  all ;  but  if  they  should 
fight,  he  would  risk  our  being  able  to  take  care  of  them. 

He  said  the  country  through  which  our  route  lay  was  very 
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pCK>r,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  subsist  a  large  party;  that  we 
must  start  immediately  and  not  wait  for  rations;  adding,  as  I 
left  him,  "If  there  is  a  fight  and  Jeff  Davis  should  get  hurt, 
General  Wilson  would  not  feel  very  bad  over  it." 

Returning  to  the  camp  of  the  ist  Wisconsin  Cavalry,  I  soon 
had  a  detail  of  150  men  selected,  all  well  armed  and  mounted, 
ready  to  march. 

We  passed  through  Macon,  crossed  the  bridge  oVer  the 
Ochemulgee  River,  and  marched  towards  Savannah.  General 
Croxton  furnished  me  with  a  large  map  of  Georgia,  so  that  I 
was  able  to  shape  my  course  correctly. 

During  the  night  we  came  to  a  plantation  where  there  was 
forage,  and  halted  to  feed  our  horses.  Up  to  this  time  the  men 
had  no  idea  where  we  were  going  or  for  what  purpose  we  had 
been  ordered  out.  When  ready  to  mount,  I  made  known  the 
object  of  our  expedition,  and  told  the  men  that  if  we  encountered 
Davis  and  his  escort,  they  would  probably  outnumber  us,  and 
might  be  composed  of  the  pick  of  the  Confederate  army.  That 
they  would  fight  desperately  and  that  it  might  be  a  battle  to  the 
death. 

That  Mr.  Davis  must  not  be  allowed  to  escape  in  any  event ; 
that  we  had  never  been  whipped,  and  I  had  no  fear  of  being 
whipped  now.     All  of  which  was  greeted  with  cheers. 

We  continued  our  march  all  night  and  the  next  day  (May 
7th)  until  near  evening,  when  we  arrived  at  Dublin,  a  consider- 
able town,  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Oconee  River. 

I  sent  out  scouting  parties  during  the  night  and  day,  en- 
deavoring to  get  information  about  people  who  were  continu- 
ally crossing  our  road,  to  ascertain  if  some  of  them  might  not 
be  the  Davis  escort ;  but  they  were  from  General  Johnston's  army, 
who,  having  surrendered  a  short  time  before  to  General  Sherman, 
were  going  home  00  parole. 

These  diversions  caused  our  march  to  be  somewhat  de- 
layed. Arriving  at  Dublin,  I  noticed  the  people  appeared  to  be 
considerably  excited  by  our  presence,  but  I  caused  it  to  be  given 
out  that  we  were  establishing  courier  posts  between  Macon  and 
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Savannah,   a   little   piece   of   strategy   allowable  in   a  military 
campaign. 

We  bivouaced  on  a  flat  between  the  town  and  the  river. 
I  had  several  invitations  from  gentlemen  to  take  up  my  tjuarters 
at  their  houses,  and  for  some  reason  they  appeared  quite  anx- 
ious that  I  should  do  so.  This  surprised  me,  as  I  had  never 
been  the  recipient  of  such  attentions  before. 

By  some  means  I  got  an  inkling  that  a  party  with  wagons 
had  passed  through  the  town  that  day,  but  in  response  to  my 
questions  as  to  who  they  were,  I  received  only  evasive  answers, 
and  I  finally  concluded  it  was  a  sutler  from  Johnston's  army. 

The  town  was  full  of  rebel  officers  in  uniform,  and  as  they 
stood  in  groups  by  themselves,  talking,  I  thought  their  actions 
boded  no  good  to  us.  Politely  declining  all  invitations,  I  made 
my  bivouac  with  the  command. 

Being  weary  with  thirty-six  hours  of  duty,  twenty-four  of 
which  had  been  spent  in  the  saddle,  we  threw  ourselves  upon  the 
ground  to  sleep. 

For  several  months  I  had  been  served  by  an  old  colored 
man  named  "Bill."  He  had  been  a  slave,  owned  by  a  staff 
officer  of  the  Confederate  General,  Braxton  Bragg.  He  had 
often  waited  upon  General  Bragg  as  well  as  his  master;  when: 
the  rebels  were  hustled  out  of  Tennessee  by  General  Rose- 
crans,  in  1863,  "Bill"  was  left  behind,  fell  in  with  us  and  I 
employed  him. 

He  was  as  homely  as  a  hedgehog,  and  a  perfect  tyrant  over 
the  other  darkies;  but  he  was  as  true  as  steel  to  me  and  very 
intelligent.     He  happened  to  be  with  us  on  this  expedition. 

I  had  scarcely  laid  down  to  sleep  when  "Bill"  came  and 
touched  me;  "Colonel,  Colonel,"  he  said,  "Wake  up,  I  have 
found  a  colored  man  who  will  tell  you  something."  "Well, 
what  is  it?"  said  I.  It  was  dark  as  pitch,  but  I  could  see  the 
whites  of  their  eyes  and  I  knew  they  had  something  important 
to  tell. 

The  man  said  Jeff  Davis  had  been  in  town  that  day.  I 
said,  "How  do  you   know   it   was   Jeff   Davis?     What  makes 
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you  think  so?"  "Well,"  he  said,  "all  the  gentlemen  called  him 
President  Davis,  and  he  had  his  wife  with  him  and  she  was 
called  Mrs.  Davis." 

He  said  they  had  come  over  the  river  on  a  ferry,  and  had 
a  number  of  nice  wagons,  and  some  fine  saddle  horses  led  be- 
hind the  wagon  in  which  President  Davis  and  his  wife  rode; 
that  they  were  going  to  dine  with  Judge  Rose,  (Judge  Rose 
was  one  of  the  gentlemen  who  had  been  so  persistent  in  urging 
me  to  spend  the  night  at  his  house)  but  before  they  could  get 
the  dinner  ready,  they  had  heard  something  that  made  the 
party  leave  in  a  hurry,  going  south  on  the  river  road. 

He  also  stated  that  there  was  another  large  party  that  did 
not  come  over  the  river.  I  questioned  him  closely,  and  his 
answers  appeared  straight,  but  I  was  fearful  that  it  was  a  trick 
to  send  me  off  on  some  side  track.  I  asked  Bill,  "Do  you 
think  he  is  telling  me  the  truth  and  that  I  ought  to  believe 
him?"  "Sartin  shoor,  Kumel,  you 'can  believe  him;  he  is  tell- 
ing- you  God's  troof."  If  Bill  had  not  been  with  us,  we  might 
have  known  nothing  of  Davis  crossing  our  track,  and  would 
have  gone  the  next  morning  toward  Savannah;  and  Mr.  Davis 
would  in  all  probability  have  escaped  capture  and  got  away  into 
Cuba,  in  company  with  Judah  P.  Benjamin  and  others,  or  across 
the  Mississippi  to  General  Kirby  Smith. 

To  get  a  little  more  information  I  called  up  a  couple  of 
men,  went  to  the  ferry  to  interview  the  ferryman  as  to  whom 
he  had  brought  over  the  river  that  day,  but  I  could  get  nothing 
out  of  him.  He  was  either  too  stupid  or  ignorant  or  obstinate 
to  give  us  any  information  of  importance.  I  have  always  been 
sorry  that  we  did  not  throw  the  old  scamp  into  the  river,  as 
my  Sergeant  wanted  me  to  do. 

As  soon  as  we  returned  to  the  bivouac,  I  called  up  the  men 
to  saddle  for  a  march ;  Lieut.  Charles  L.  Hewitt,  Co.  A,  with  thirty 
men  had  been  left  in  our  rear  at  a  cross-roads  and  had  not  yet  come 
up,  so  Lieutenant  Lane  was  detailed  with  forty-five  men  to  remain 
at  Dublin  and  scout  from  there  up  and  down  the  river;  with  the 
balance  (seventy-five  men),  I  started  south  in  the  direction  the 
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Davis  party  was  reported  to  have  taken.  It  was  very  dark 
and  the  roads  in  the  pine  woods  were  only  trails;  we  soon  be- 
came confused  and  after  wandering  around  for  some  time,  found 
ourselves  coming  into  Dublin  again.  Choosing  our  road  once 
more,  with  the  coming  daylight,  we  struck  out  on  the  river  road 
at  a  rapid  gait,  May  8th.  Five  miles  from  camp  we  came  to 
Turkey  Creek,  where  we  found  the  bridge  torn  up.  While  it 
was  being  repaired,  I  strolled  up  to  a  log  house  nearby  and 
questioned  the  woman  in  regard  to  the  party  who  had  crossed 
the  evening  before. 

She  said  it  was  a  large  party,  but  she  did  not  know  who 
they  were ;  that  a  couple  of  the  gentlemen  had  been  in  her  house 
and  drank  some  milk,  and  she  showed  me  a  little  scrap  of  paper 
which  they  had  dropped;  it  was  a  piece  of  a  Richmond  paper 
of  recent  date.  A  bright  little  girl  standing  by,  said  she  had 
heard  one  gentleman  call  the  other  Colonel  Harrison,  and  the 
other  was  addressed  as  Mr.  President.  Upon  my  inquiring  as 
to  how  they  were  dressed,  she  said  they  were  almost  as  hand- 
somely dressed  as  I  was,  but  their  coats  were  not  alike.  Point- 
ing to  my  shoulder  straps,  I  inquired  if  they  had  such  things 
on  their  coats;  she  said  No,  they  had  not,  but  one  had  stars 
on  his  collar  and  gold  on  his  sleeves;  but  the  other  had  nothing, 
and  neither  one  was  like  mine. 

The  child's  description  convinced  me  that  one  was  an  officer 
of  high  rank  and  the  other  Mr.  Davis.  So  convinced  was  I 
that  I  had  really  got  upon  the  track  of  Davis,  that  I  wrote 
a  dispatch  and  started  a  courier  with  it  to  General  Wilson;  but 
the  man  was  captured  by  some  Confederates,  taken  into  the 
woods,  robbed  of  his  horse  and  equipments,  and  left  to  make 
his  way  to  Macon  on  foot,  returning  to  us  after  we  reached  there. 
The  bridge  being  repaired,  we  pushed  on  through  the  pine 
woods;  the  wagon  tracks  could  be  plainly  seen,  but  it  soon  com- 
menced to  rain  a  regular  pour-down,  and  the  tracks  we  were 
following  were  obliterated.  We  were  in  the  gjeat  pine  woods 
of  the  South;  the  soil  nothing  but  white  sand;  few  inhabitants, 
and  we  soon  lost  all  track  of  the  party  ahead,  but  pushed  on.     I 
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sent  out  searching  parties  to  find  the  road,  but  they  were  un- 
successful ;  but  they  found  a  horseman  and  brought  him  to  me. 
In  reply  to  my  questions,  he  said  he  knew  nothing  of  any  party; 
that  he  was  only  a  poor  citizen  hunting  some  lost  sheep;  he  was 
riding  a  fine  horse,  which  was  appropriated,  and  he  was  told  to 
hunt  his  sheep  on  foot.  At  this  he  began  to  plead  earnestly. 
I  told  him  to  quit  lying  and  tell  me  where  the  wagons  were  that 
had  been  seen  near  there  the  evening  before,  and  I  would  let 
him  have  his  horse.  He  then  confessed  that  he  did  know  where 
the  party  had  camped  over  night,  but  it  was  eleven  miles  away 
and  in  another  direction  from  that  in  which  we  were  headed. 
"Guide  us  there,"  said  I,  **and  you  will  have  your  horse,  other- 
wise you  go  home  on  foot."  To  this  he  agreed,  and  took  us 
in  a  westerly  direction  to  where  the  Davis  party  had  been  in 
camp,  but  had  gone.  According  to  promise,  I  dismissed  the 
guide  and  he  left  in  a  hurry.  We  found  a  poor  plantation  and 
a  little  forage,  which  we  appropriated.  I  inquired  of  the  occu- 
pant where  the  wagon  party  had  gone.  He  did  not  know,  but 
thought  they  had  crossed  Gum  swamp,  informing  us  that  the 
rains  had  so  raised  the  water  that  it  would  be  difficult  for  us 
to  get  through.  "Get  your  horse,"  I  said,  "and  g^ide  us  through 
to  the  other  side  and  we  will  go;  otherwise  we  shall  stay  and 
eat  you  out  of  house  and  home."  He  quickly  got  his  horse  and 
led  the  way  through  the  swamp,  where  the  water  for  miles  was 
up  to  the  saddles.  Dismissing  this  guide,  we  pushed  on  through 
those  dense  woods,  over  a  fairly  plain  track,  until  darkness  com- 
pelled us  to  halt  for  the  night.  During  the  night  there  came 
up  a  terrible  storm  of  wind,  rain,  thunder  and  lightning;  and 
as  if  to  add  to  our  discomfort,  several  great  trees  came  down 
with  a  crash  near  us,  but  our  weariness  was  such  that  we  were 
disturbed  only  for  a  moment. 

May  9th,  1865,  as  soon  as  it  was  light  enough  to  see,  we 
pushed  on  in  a  southeast  direction  until  we  came  to  the  Oche* 
mulgee  River,  the  same  stream  we  had  crossed  at  Macon. 
Continuing  down  the  river  some  distance,  we  came  to  a  ferry. 
In  our  haste  to  get  over,  the  boat  was  damaged  so  that  only  a 
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half  load  of  horses  could  be  taken  over  at  one  time,  which  de- 
layed us  a  couple  of  hours,  then  we  pushed  on  to  a  little  town 
called  Abbeville.  There  we  learned  that  a  party  with  wagons 
had  passed  through  the  town  during  the  night  and  that  they 
had  gone  towards  Irwinsville.  We  halted  and  fed  our  horses, 
then  started  towards  Irwinsville,  and  as  we  were  moving  out 
we  saw  four  soldiers  in  U.  S.  uniform  coming  down  the  road 
from  the  north;  they  belonged  to  the  Fourth  Michigan  Cav- 
alry, Lieutenant  Colonel  Pritchard  commanding,  the  regiment 
being  near  at  hand. 

Sending  on  our  detachment  under  Lieutenant  Qinton,  I 
rode,  accompanied  by  my  orderly,  to  meet  Cdonel  Pritchard. 
After  introducing  myself,  I  inquired  if  he  had  any  news  of  Mr. 
Davis.  He  said  he  had  not,  but  that  he  had  been  ordered  with 
his  regiment  to  Abbeville  to  patrol  the  river  and  to  prevent 
Davis  from  crossing.  He  left  Macon  after  I  had,  but  till  that 
time  had  heard  nothing  of  Davis.  As  his  errand  was  the  same 
as  mine,  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  give  him  all  the  information 
in  my  possession,  in  regard  to  the  movements  of  Davis.  I  told 
him  that  we  had  been  on  the  track  of  Davis  for  three  days,  and 
that  Davis  with  one  party  had  crossed  the  Ochemulgee  during 
the  night  and  had  gone  towards  Irwinsville,  but  that  there  was 
a  larger  party  of  Confederates  somewhere  on  the  other  side  of 
the  river.  He  inquired  if  I  needed  any  more  men;  I  replied 
not  unless  he  could  spare  some  rations,  as  our  party  had  next 
to  nothing  to  eat.  He  said  they  had  marched  suddenly  and 
had  no  rations.  Bidding  him  good-bye,  my  orderly,  James  Ap- 
lin,  and  I  left  him  and  pushed  on,  soon  overtaking  our  party. 
We  shortly  came  to  the  place  where  the  Davis  party  had  lunched, 
and  so  recently  that  their  fires  were  still  burning. 

Continuing  our  march  until  dark,  we  came  to  a  swale  where 
there  was  water  and  a  little  grass,  and  halted  to  rest  and  graze 
our  horses.  All  that  we  had  for  rations  was  a  little  damaged 
com  meal.  After  resting  awhile,  but  before  daybreak,  we  were 
in  our  saddles  again.  At  this  time  I  felt  confident  that  we  were 
in   close   proximity   to   the   Davis   party,    and    halted    when   I 
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did,  so  as  not  to  come  upon  them  in  the  night.  I  expected  that 
Davis  would  camp  on  the  other  side  of  a  river  ahead,  and  I 
thought  if  we  attempted  to  cross  the  ford  in  the  dark,  Davis 
would  take  the  alarm  and  escape. 

May  loth,  I  sent  forward  an  advance  g^ard  of  a  sergeant, 
George  Hussey,  and  six  men,  instructing  them  to  keep  a  little 
ahead,  and  a  sharp  lookout  for  the  enemy;  thus  we  moved  on. 
We  had  gone  about  a  mile  when  the  advance  guard  were  fired 
upon,  suddenly,  by  what  I  judged  to  be  twenty  or  thirty  musk- 
ets. Galloping  forward  at  the  head  of  ten  men,  I  met  the  ser- 
geant and  his  party  coming  back  with  several  of  his  men 
wounded.  He  said  they  had  run  into  the  enemy's  pickets  and 
had  been  fired  upon.  I  directed  the  sergeant  to  follow,  and  then 
dashed  on.  We  were  met  with  another  volley,  so  close  that 
their  fire  came  into  our  faces  and  the  bullets  rattled  like  hail 
on  the  trees.  I  could  just  see  the  forms  of  the  men  through  the 
darkness.  They  were  in  considerable  force  and  determined  to 
stand  their  ground,  so  I  got  my  men  into  line  and,  dismount- 
ing a  part,  we  advanced  on  the  enemy.  After  giving  us  a  third 
volley,  we  opened  fire  on  them,  and  they  retreated  into  a  swamp. 
It  was  now  getting  a  little  light,  and  a  man  called  my  attention 
to  about  one  hundred  mounted  men  who  were  coming  down  on 
our  flank.  I  said,  "Never  mind,  boys,  we  will  whip  them  yet."  Di- 
recting Sergeant  Austin  M.  Hoor  with  ten  men  of  Company  A  to 
pursue  the  party  who  had  fired  on  us  first  and  retreated,  and  not  to 
let  them  rally,  I  next  turned  my  attention  to  the  new  comers 
who  were  between  us  and  the  light.  Forming  a  line  facing  the 
approaching  enemy,  we  opened  upon  them  with  our  repeating 
rifles  (Spenser  Carbines),  and  they  were  soon  thrown  into  con- 
fusion. I  had  left  part  of  my  men  mounted  under  Lieutenant 
Qinton,  and  seeing  that  the  enemy  were  in  confusion,  I  ordered 
Qinton  to  prepare  for  a  sabre  charge.  Two  of  my  men  hear- 
ing me,  understood  that  I  had  ordered  a  charge,  drew  their 
sabres  and  put  spurs  to  their  horses  and  dashed  at  the  enemy. 
I  called  them  back,  not  being  quite  ready,  as  I  wanted  to  give 
our  men  tinne   to   replenish   their    magazines.    Just    as    I  was 
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about  to  give  the  final  order  to  charge,  Sergeant  Hoor  came 
running  up  and  said  we  were  fighting  Union  men.  That  he 
had  captured  one  of  them  and  thus  ascertained  the  fact;  hearing- 
this,  I  rode  in  front  of  our  line  and  shouted,  "Cease  firing,"  which 
ceased  on  both  sides.  Riding  forward,  the  first  man  I  met  was 
Colonel  Pritchard.  This  surprised  me  so,  that  for  a  time  I 
could  not  realize  that  it  was  he,  but  as  soon  as  I  knew  him  I 
asked  him  how  it  was  that  he  was  there  fighting  us.  His  ex- 
planation was,  that  after  parting  with  me  the  day  before,  at 
Abbeville,  twenty-five  miles  distant,  and  ascertaining  from  me 
that  Davis  had  already  crossed  the  river,  and  finding  that  there 
was  another  road  to  Irwinsville,  he  had  selected  150  of  his  best 
men,  well  mounted,  and  by  marching  all  night  had  arrived  at 
Irwinsville  before  daylight;  then  learning  that  al  party  with 
wagons  had  camped  a  little  way  from  the  town,  he  had  marched 
toward  it,  guided  by  a  negro.  He  had  also  sent  twenty-five 
men  around  to  the  back  of  the  camp,  and  it  was  these  men  who 
had  mistaken  us  for  enemies  and  had  fired  upon  us  so  recklessly 
with  such  unfortunate  results.  He  said  some  of  his  men  had 
just  taken  possession  of  the  camp,  which  was  only  about  fifty 
yards  away.  I  inquired  if  Mr.  Davis  had  been  captured;  he 
answered  that  he  did  not  know  who  had  been  captured,  as  he 
had  not  been  to  the  camp  himself.  In  this  unfortunate  affair 
two  of  the  Michigan  men  were  killed,  one  officer,  and  several 
men  wounded.  Of  the  Wisconsin  men  three  were  wounded, 
but  none  were  killed.  We  lost  a  number  of  horses.  I  attribute 
our  slight  loss  to  the  darkness,  and  to  the  fact  that  we  were  on 
lower  ground  than  our  opponents,  and  they  shot  over  us. 

Colonel  Pritchard  and  I  rode  into  the  Davis  camp  together, 
it  was  just  across  a  little  swale,  only  a  few  rods  fnMn  where 
our  skirmish  took  place.  The  first  person  we  saw  in  the  camp 
was  Mr.  John  H.  Reagan,  the  Postmaster  General  of  the  late 
Confederacy,  lately  U.  S.  Senator  from  Texas.  He  said,  "Well, 
you  have  taken  the  old  gentleman  at  last."  I  said,  "Who  do 
you  mean?"  He  said,  "I  mean  President  Davis."  "Please 
point  him  out,"  said  I.     "There  he  stands,"  said  he,  pointing 
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to  a  tall,  elderly  and  rather  dig^fied  looking  gentleman,  stand- 
ing a  short  distance  away.  We  rode  up,  dismounted  and  sa- 
luted, and  I  asked  if  this  was  Mr.  Davis.  "Yes,"  he  replied, 
"I  am  President  Davis."  At  this  the  soldiers  set  up  a  shout 
that  Jeff  Davis  was  captured.  Up  to  this  time  none  of  the  men 
who  actually  arrested  him  knew  that  he  was  Mr.  Davis.  One 
soldier  said:  "What!  That  man  Jeff  Davis?  That's  the  old 
fellow  who,  when  I  stopped  him,  had  his  wife's  shawl  on." 

About  this  time,  Mr.  Davis  and  I  were  the  center  of  a  circle, 
composed  of  soldiers,  and  others  of  the  Davis  party.  In  the 
background  sonie  soldiers  b^;an  to  sing,  "We  will  hang^  Jeff 
Davis  on  a  sour  apple  tree,"  to  the  tune  of  John  Brown,  which 
did  not  add  to  Davis'  comfort  in  the  least.  In  the  camp  were 
two  tents  and  eight  ambulances,  each  drawn  by  four  mules. 
There  were  also  several  fine  saddle  horses.  Beside  Mr.  Davis, 
there  were  Mr.  Reagan,  Colonel  Harrison,  Mrs.  Davis,  her  sis- 
ter, Miss  Howel,  and  a  number  of  rebel  officers  from  Johnston's 
army,  and  a  lot  of  teamsters,  servants  and  others,  but  no  fight- 
ing men. 

It  appears  that  when  the  fighting  began  between  our  de- 
tachments, Mr.  Davis  was  sleeping  in  his  tent.  Alarmed  at  the 
noise,  he  hastily  arose,  threw  a  shawl  around  him  and  started 
out,  but  meeting  a  soldier  was  stopped  and  ordered  back  into 
his  tent.  It  was  some  time  before  he  could  understand  what 
had  happened.  He  heard  the  noise  of  the  sharp  skirmish,  and 
saw  the  dead  and  wounded  brought  in,  and  knowing  that  he  had 
no  fighting  men  with  him,  he  could  not  understand  what  it 
meant,  until  explained  to  him  afterwards.  Our  conversation 
was  not  very  satisfactory  to  him  or  to  me.  I  would  not  call 
him  Mr.  President,  always  addressing  him  as  Mr.  Davis,  which 
seemed  to  annoy  him;  and  he  retaliated  by  speaking  of  "your 
government,"  with  the  greatest  contempt.  I  said  to  him  that 
I  came  very  near  making  his  acquaintance  at  Dublin,  three  days 
before,  and  if  he  had  fulfilled  his  engagemnet  to  dine  with  Judge 
Rose,  I  should  have  done  so.  Upon  this  he  turned  on  me  with 
great  hauteur  and  said,  "Well,  sir,  I  can  assure  you  that  if  you 
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had  made  my  acquaintance  then,  this  thing  would  not  have  hap- 
pened as  it  has.     I  had  those  with  me  then  who  would  not  have 
permitted  this  indignity  to  have  been  put  upon  me,  and  it  was 
well  for  you,  sir,  that  you  were  not  in  time  to  see  me  then."     I 
replied,  that  it  would  have  afforded  me  pleasure  to  have  met 
his  friends  and   tried   a    solution   of   that   question  with  them. 
Every  few  moments  he  would  turn  away  from  me,  but  would 
soon  come  back  to  the  tilt  again.     He  wanted  to  know  if  "y^^"" 
government    authorized   you    to   harrass   women  and  children 
through  the  country  in  the  manner  you  are  doing."     I  replied 
no,  not  after  women  and  children,  but  that  I  was  sent  after  him. 
Then  his  wrath  arose  again,  and  he  poured  out  a  torrent  of 
abuse  against  my  government,  which,  he  said,  was  treating  him 
with  such  indignity.     While  conversing  with  him  I  saw  a  cask 
erf  brandy  thrown   out   of   an   ambulance;   the   head    was  soon 
knocked  in  and  the  soldiers  were  running  from  all  parts,  with 
cups  and  canteens.     I  called  Colonel  Pritchard's  attention  to 
it,  and  said  it  ought  to  be  stopped,  as  there  might  soon  be 
trouble  over  it.     The  Colonel  went  over  and  tried  to  stop  it,  but 
with  poor  success,  I  suspect,  judging  from  the  condition  of  some 
of  the  soldiers.     Mr.  Davis,  seeing  the  way  things  were  being 
thrown  out  of  the  wagons,  turned  to  me  and  inquired  which  of 
us  was  the  ranking  officer.     As  rank  depended  upon  the  date  of 
our  commissions,  as  we  were  both  Lieutenant  Colonels,  I  re- 
plied that  I  did  not  know.     He  meant  to  inquire  which  of  us  was 
in  command,  but,  as  he  had  been  insolent,  I  did  not  propose  to 
explain  to  him  that  we  were  two  separate  commands  just  united. 
Turning  to  some  Confederate  officers,  he  said,  that  things  had 
come  to  a  pretty  state  of  affairs,  when  United  States  soldiers  did 
not  know  who  their  commanding  officer  was,  and  that  it  was  no 
wonder  that  the  privates  were  plunderers  and  robbers.     After 
a  little  more  talk,  his  wrath,  which  for  some  time  had  been  ris- 
ing, completely  controlled  him  and  he  turned  his  back  upon  me. 
Addressing  his  wife,  he  blamed  her  for  his  being  captured,  say- 
ing that  if  he  had  acted  on  his  own  judgment  he  would  have 
been  with  the  others  of  his  party,  and  this  thing  would  not  have 
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happened  as  it  had.  It  appeared  that  she  had  persuaded  him 
to  accompany  her  a  little  further  than  he  had  at  first  intended. 
Mrs.  Davis  took  him  by  the  arm  and  tried  to  pacify  him.  She 
told  him  to  never  mind  me,  that  I  was  not  worth  minding. 
As  she  was  leading  him  away,  she  said  that  she  hoped  we  would 
not  irritate  the  President,  because  someone  might  get  hurt. 

After  making  all  allowance  for  the  humiliating  position  that 
Mr.  Davis  found  himself  placed  in  at  that  time,  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  he  was  a  greatly  overrated  man.  His  manner, 
and  all  that  he  said,  the  blame  he  put  upon  his  wife,  and  the 
other  circumstances,  all  went  to  show  that  he  had  no  real  no- 
bility of  character.  As  to  the  hoop-skirt  story,  I  know  very 
little  of  it;  but  think  it  grew  out  of  the  remark  made  by  a 
<ioldier,  that  when  he  stopped  him,  he  had  his  wife's  shawl  on. 

After  resting  for  a  short  time,  and  caring  for  the  wounded 
and  burying  the  dead,  we  began  our  return  march  to  Macon, 
where  we  arrived  the  day  after.  May  12th,  1865.  I  first  made 
a  verbal  report  to  General  Wilson  and  received  from  him  his 
hearty  approval  of  all  we  had  done.  We  then  heard  that  a  reward 
of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  had  been  offered  for  the  cap- 
ture of  Davis,  of  which  the  Wisconsin  men  had  been  ignorant 
up  to  this  time.  The  reward  offered  for  the  capture  of  Davis 
was  first  awarded  to  the  Michigan  regiment,  although  the 
greater  part  of  the  regiment  was  twenty-five  miles  away  at  the 
time.  The  great  injustice  of  this  was  so  apparent,  that  Congress 
appointed  a  committee  to  investigate,  and  this  committee  re- 
versed the  award,  and  gave  to  the  men  who  were  actually  pres- 
ent, from  both  regiments,  shares  alike  according  to  rank  and 
pay.  General  Wilson  received  a  share  equal  to  that  of  Colonel 
Pritchard  and  myself. 

As  the  war  was  then  over.  Colonel  Pritchard  and  myself 
were  soon  mustered  out  of  service,  and  no  military  court  of 
inquiry  was  ever  held  to  determine  the  responsibility  for  the 
collision  which  resulted  so  disastrously  to  several  Union  sol- 
diers ;  but  General  Wilson  said  in  his  official  report,  that  Colonel 
Hamden  was  in  no  way  responsible,  as  he  had  no  means  of 
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knowing  that  the  parties  in  his  front  were  other  than  enemies. 
It  appears  that  up  to  their  arrival  at  Dublin,  Mr.  Davis  was 
accompanied  by  his  cabinet  officers,  and  quite  an  escort  of  Tex- 
ans,  but  there  they  separated,  the  main  part  going  down  the  east 
side  of  the  Oconee  River,  while  the  party  of  Mr.  Davis  crossed 
to  the  west  side,  heading  for  Mississippi,  the  home  of  Mrs.  Davis. 
Mr.  Davis  intended  to  keep  her  company  only  for  a  day  or  two 
longer,  then  leave  her  and  join  the  rest  of  his  cabinet  on  their 
way  to  Florida;  that  was  what  the  led  horses  were  for. 

What  would  have  happened  in  case  we  had  met  Mr.  Davis 
at  Dublin,  is  problematical.  The  Wisconsin  troc^s  were  veter- 
ans, selected  from  one  of  the  best  regiments  in  the  service,  all 
well  armed,  mounted  and  disciplined,  while  the  Confederates, 
although  in  superior  numbers,  were  disorganized  and  discour- 
aged. That  they  were  brave  men  and  desperate  fighters,  no  one 
will  dispute,  but  that  the  meeting  did  not  take  jJace,  was,  in  my 
opinion,  well  for  Davis  and  his  escort,  for  in  the  language  of 
Mrs.  Davis,  "some  one  would  have  got  hurt." 

Over  thirty-one  years  have  passed  since  the  events  nar- 
rated above  took  place,  and  many  of  the  participants  have  gone 
to  their  long  home,  but,  comrades,  the  memory  of  it  all  is  still 
fresh  to  me  and  will  never  grow  dim. 

In  justice  to  those  who  have  gone  I  desire  to  add  one  word 
of  tribute  and  of  praise.  For  the  whole  seven  days  of  the  ex- 
pedition, not  one  word  of  complaint,  or  a  murmur  was  heard, 
although  marching  under  the  burning  sun,  cm*  in  the  blinding 
rain,  by  day  or  night,  with  scarcely  any  food  to  eat,  without 
rest,  until  it  seemed  that  human  nature  could  stand  no  more; 
yet,  weary  as  they  were,  the  men  were  just  as  ready  to  face  their 
enemies  in  battle,  knowing  them  to  be  more  than  two  to  one  of 
ourselves,  as  if  the  numbers  had  been  reversed;  their  only 
thought  was,  it  is  our  duty. 

In  Major  General  Wilson's  official  report,  made  to  the  war 
department,  concerning  the  capture  of  Mr.  Davis,  he  says :  "Upon 
receiving  notice  that  Mr.  Davis  was  making  his  way  into  Georgia, 
I  ordered  the  General  commanding  the  ist  Division,  to  detail 
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one  hundred  and  fifty  men  from  'his  best  regiment,  commanded 
by  his  best  officer,  to  go  in  pursuit  of  Davis,  and  in  obedience 
to  the  order.  General  Croxton  sent  Colonel  Harnden  with  a 
detachment  from  the  ist  Wisconsin  Cavalry." 

It  will  be  observed  that  150  men  of  the  Wisconsin  regiment 
were  sent  out  to  do  the  same  work,  and  to  meet  the  same  risks 
that  entire  regiments  were  thought  to  do  in  other  places.  How 
well  they  acquitted  themselves  is  shown  by  the  results  they  ac- 
complished. Several  regiments  were  sent  off  in  different  direc- 
tions to  intercept  Davis  after  we  started. 

What  was  done  with  Jefferson  Davis? 

After  he  was  brought  to  Macon  he  was  sent  under  g^ard 
by  the  way  of  Savannah  to  Old  Point,  Va.,  where  he  was  kept  a 
prisoner  for  several  months.  Governor  W.  H.  Upham  of  Wiscon- 
sin, then  a  Lieutenant  in  the  United  States  Army,  being  one  of  the 
officers  detailed  to  guard  him.  Davis  was  finally  released  on  bail, 
Horace  Greeley  and  others  going  00  his  bond. 

How  was  it  that  the  $100,000  reward  offered  for  the  capture 
of  Davis  was  at  first  awarded  to  the  Fourth  Michigan  Cavalry? 

The  explanation  is  as  follows:  I  was  kept  on  duty  with  the 
1st  Wisconsin  Cavalry,  in  Georgia,  until  the  following  July,  when 
we  were  marched  to  Nashville,  Tenn.,  and  mustered  out  of  serv- 
ice. In  the  meantime  Colonel  Pritchard  had  an  opportunity  to 
visit  Washington  and  tell  his  story;  the  consequence  was  that 
the  whole  sum  was  awarded  to  the  Michigan  regiment.  For 
some  unaccountable  reason  my  official  report  was  delayed  in 
reaching  Washington,  and  for  some  time  I  made  no  claim  for  a 
share  of  the  reward,  supposing  that  Davis  would  be  tried  and 
executed,  and  in  that  event  I  did  not  propose  to  take  what  might 
be  considered  "blood  money;"  but  when  it  became  certain  that 
he  was  not  to  be  punished,  I  went  to  Washington  and  laid  be- 
fore Congress  a  claim  in  behalf  of  the  ist  Wisconsin  Cavalry 
for  a  share  of  the  money.  A  Committee  of  Congress  was  ap- 
pointed, of  which  Mr.  Washburn,  of  Massachusetts,  was  Chair- 
man, to  investigate  the  whole  matter.  After  due  consideration, 
the    committee   reported    unanimously,    that    General    Wilson, 
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Colonel  Pritchard,  Captain  Yeoman  and  myself  should  receive 
$3,000  each,  and  that  the  balance  should  be  divided  among  those 
who  were  actually  present  and  took  part  in  the  capture,  accord- 
ing to  rank  and  pay.  The  members  of  each  regiment  being 
treated  alike.  I  was  exonerated  from  all  blame  for  the  collision. 
When  the  bill  was  reported  to  the  House,  every  Republican, 
except  the  five  members  from  Michigan,  voted  for  it. 

Who  was  Captain  Yeoman?* 

He  was  a  Captain  in  an  Ohio  regiment,  who  somewhere  in 
the  Carolinas  fell  in  with  the  Davis  party  and,  passing  himself 
off  for  a  Confederate,  traveled  with  them  for  several  days,  and 
contrived  to  get  a  dispatch  to  General  Wilson  at  Macon,  which 
caused  the  general  to  send  a  number  of  regiments  in  different 
directions  to  head  off  Davis  and  which  did  finally  result  in  his 
capture. 

Who  was  to  blame  for  the  collision? 

Perhaps  that  is  not  for  me  to  say,  but  General  Wilson  said, 
Colonel  Hamden  was  not  to  Wame.  General  O.  H.  La  Grange, 
who  commanded  the  brigade,  said  that  Colonel  Hamden  was  not 
to  blame.  The  Committee  of  Congress  exonerated  me.  An  at- 
tempt was  made  to  place  some  blame  on  Sergeant  George  Hussey 
who  commanded  my  advance  guard,  but  I  exonerate  him  from 
any  blame  and  certify  that  he  acted  as  a  brave  and  experienced 
soldier  should  act  when  challenged  by  an  enemy  in  the  dark. 

Is  it  true,  as  stated  in  some  papers,  that  some  Pennsylvania 
and  Illinois  troops  were  there? 

It  is  not  true.  There  were  none  there  but  the  ist  Wisconsin 
and  4th  Michigan  Cavalry. 

How  was  Davis  dressed? 

He  wore  a  common  slouch  hat,  nice,  fine  boots,  no  spurs; 
coat  and  pants  of  light  blue  English  broadcloth.  Taking  all 
circumstances  into  consideration,  he  was  neatly  dressed. 

Who  captured  him? 

It  was  said  and  not  disputed  at  the  time,  that  the  soldier's 

•Note.— Joseph  A.  O.  Yeoman,  Captain  Co.  A,  First  Regiment,  Ohio 
Volunteer  Cavalry.— -Ed. 
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name  who  said  **Halt''  to  Davis,  was  Munger,  a  Corporal  in  the 
4th  Michigan  Cavalry,  but  he  did  not  then  know  that  it  was 
Davis. 

How  did  the  hoop-skirt  story  get  started? 

When  we  returned  to  Macon,  General  Wilson  sent  for  me 
and  made  me  tell  all  about  my  pursuit  and  the  incidents  of  the 
capture  of  Davis.  The  General  insisted  upon  every  particular  as 
to  how  he  appeared,  w^hat  he  said,  how  he  was  dressed,  etc. 
After  narrating  all,  I  told  him  that  I  heard  the  soldier  who 
halted  him  say,  that  when  Davis  came  out  of  his  tent,  he  had 
his  wife's  shawl  on.  This  remark  of  mine  was  telegraphed 
north,  and  when  it  came  back  it  had  blossomed  out  into  hoop- 
skirts,  petticoats,  hoods  and  other  articles  of  female  apparel.  I 
verily  believe  that  the  shawl  was  all  there  was  of  the  female 
apparel  story. 

The  following  is  the  endorsement  of  General  O.H.  La  Grange, 
made  upon  the  back  of  Colonel  Harnden's  report  of  the  capture 
of  Jefferson  Davis. 

Headquarters  Second  Brigade,  First  Cavalry  Division, 

M.  D.  M.,  Macon,  Ga.,  May  14th,  1865. 
Respectfully  forwarded. 

From  this  report  it  appears  that  Lieutenant  Colonel  Harn- 
den  faithfully  discharged  his  duty  and  no  blame  can  attach  to 
him  in  relation  to  the  unfortunate  collision  between  his  detach- 
ment and  Colonel  Pritchard's,  which  he  had  every  reason  to 
believe  remained  at  Abbeville.  It  is,  however,  a  source  of  pain- 
ful regret  that  the  satisfaction  experienced  in  this  consumma- 
tion, is  clouded  by  the  knowledge  that  an  act  having  every  ap- 
pearance of  unsoldierly  selfishness  in  appropriating  by  decep- 
tion the  fruits  of  another's  labors  and  thus  attaining  unearned 
success,  resulted  in  unnecessary  bloodshed  and  a  sacrifice  of 
lives  for  which  no  atonement  can  be  made.  What  may  have 
been  intended  merely  as  an  act  of  bad  faith  toward  a  fellow  sol- 
dier, resulted  in  a  crime,  and  for  this  closing  scene  of  the  re- 
bellion, inglorious  in  itself,  but  historic  by  circumstances,  it  is 
difficult  to  repress  a  wish  that  accident  had  not  afforded  the 
Government  a  representative  above  suspicion. 

(Signed)        O.  H.  LA  GRANGE, 

Colonel  Commanding. 
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I  copy  this  from  the  National  Tribune : 

CAPTURE  OF  JEFF  DAVIS. 

Washington,  D.  C,  April  2d,  1896. 

F.  Richter,  Co.  D,  ist  Wis.  Cavalry,  St  Paul,  Minnesota* 
says:  Id  your  issue  of  March  12th,  General  Minty  g^ves  an 
account  of  the  doings  of  the  4th  Michigan  Cavalry  during  the 
war.  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  boys  of  that  regiment 
were  as  brave  as  any  other  soldiers,  but  when  anyone  of  that 
regiment  claims  credit  for  the  capture  of  JeflFerson  Davis,  it  sets 
my  blood  boiling,  knowing  the  circimistances,  and  that  Lieuten- 
ant Colonel  Pritchard  had  two  of  his  brave  men  murdered  and 
several  wounded  to  accomplish  his  act  of  treachery  toward  his 
fellow  officer.  Colonel  H.  Hamden  of  the  ist  Wis.  Cavalry. 

The  less  they  say  about  the  capture  of  Davis  the  better  for 
them,  for  the  blood  of  the  brave  men  killed  and  wounded  in  the 
contest  between  the  4th  Michigan  and  the  ist  Wisconsin  is  upon 
Colonel  Pritchard.  For  particulars  I  refer  you  to  the  c^cial  re- 
port of  Colonel  Hamden,  dated  May  13th,  1865,  endorsed  by 
Colonel  O.  H.  La  Grange,  then  commanding  brigade,  and  on 
file  in  War  Record  Office,  War  Department,  Washington,  D.  C. 

I  would  here  call  attention  to  how  humble  an  instrument  God 
sometimes  uses  to  accomplish  His  purposes.  My  servant  Bill,  be- 
fore mentioned,  was  only  a  poor,  ignorant  colored  man,  who 
could  neither  read  nor  write,  who  had  always  theretofore  been 
a  slave,  yet,  had  he  not  been  accidentally  with  me  on  that  ex- 
pedition, I  should  have  known  nothing  of  Mr.  Davis  having 
passed  through  Dublin  that  day,  and  on  the  morrow  would  have 
crossed  the  Oconee  River  and  gone  on  towards  Savannah,  and 
Davis  wotdd  have  escaped  capture  and  very  likely  would  have 
gone  over  the  Mississippi  River  to  General  Kirby  Smith. 

Davis  might  then  have  rallied  the  Confederate  troops  of  the 
trans-Mississippi,  and  continued  the  war  for  a  longer  or  shorter 
period,  entailing  further  loss  of  life. 

It  is  now  well  known  that  Davis,  after  his  flight  from  Rich- 
mond, refused  to  consider  his  cause  as  hopeless,  and  was  deter- 
mined to  continue  the  war  even  after  his  generals  in  the  East, 
at  a  council,  had  decided  that  further  fighting  was  useless. 

As  the  colored  man  was  primarily  the  cause  of  the  war,  so 
it  was  a  colored  man  who  really  brought  it  to  a  close. 
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Now,  what  shall  we  say  of  the  character  of  Jefferson  Davis, 
who  lived  and  died  a  professed  Christian?  A  man  who  had 
every  advantage  in  life,  highly  educated,  surrounded  by  the  best 
society  in  the  land,  yet  responsible  for  more  cruel  murders  than 
any  other  man  in  modem  times.  To  say  nothing  of  the  blood 
shed  in  battle,  the  poor  men  starved  to  death  in  Andersonville, 
Millen,  Belle  Isle,  Libby  and  other  prison  pens  of  the  South,  all 
must  be  charged  to  him.  His  apologists  say  that  he  could  not 
feed  the  prisoners,  that  he  had  not  provisions  to  feed  them. 

To  this  I  answer  that  we  know  better.  During  the  months 
of  March  and  April,  1865,  when  the  South  would  have  been 
short  of  provisions,  if  ever.  Major  General  J.  N.  Wilson  with  his 
cavalry  and  not  less  than  15,000  men  and  18,000  animals,  passed 
through  Alabama  to  Selma,  on  the  Alabama  River,  thence 
east  to  Montgomery,  and  to  Macon,  Georgia. 

We  foraged  off  the  country  and  lacked  nothing  in  the  way 
of  food  for  men  or  animals.  We  found  corn  enough  to  feed 
horses,  and  hams,  bacon  and  sweet  potatoes  for  all  the  men, 
and  this,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  only  comparatively  a  short 
distance  from  Andersonville,  where  thousands  of  Union  soldiers 
were  starving  to  death. 

In  the  National  Cemetery  at  Andersonville  are  interred  the 
bodies  of  13,714  Union  soldiers;  in  all  the  National  Cemeteries 
there  are  318,879  Union  soldiers,  to  which  must  be  added  the 
many  buried  in  other  cemeteries,  whose  deaths  are  mainly 
chargeable  to  the  head  of  the  Confederate  Government. 

And  now,  comrades  and  friends,  let  it  be  the  prayer  of 
every  heart,  that  the  time  spoken  of  by  the  prophet,  Isaiah,  may 
soon  come,  when  the  wolf  and  the  lamb  shall  lie  down  together 
and  a  little  child  shall  lead  them;  when  nations  shall  beat  their 
swords  into  plowshares,  and  their  spears  into  pruning-hooks : 
nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword  against  nation,  neither  shall  they 
learn  war  any  more. 


GUARDING  JEFFERSON  DAVIS  AT  FORTRESS 
MONROE. 

By  Captain  Joseph  W.  Sanderson,  3D  Penn.  Arty. 
Bead  D«o*mber  S,  1896. 

I  know  General  Harnden  has  just  told  you  a  true  story;  a 
bit  of  old  soldier  history,  that  has  not  been  vamped  and 
revamped  in  the  telling  through  these  thirty  years  and 
more,  because  I  heard  him  tell  the  story  when  every  incident 
was  fresh  in  his  mind;  and  that  was  in  the  Paymaster's  office  at 
Fort  Monroe,  just  after  his  famous  prisoner  was  receipted  for. 
He  turned,  as  a  good  soldier,  to  the  next  duty  in  hand,  viz.,  a 
visit  to  the  Paymaster. 

I  was  associated  with  Harnden  and  his  comrades  in  that 
same  thrilling  encounter  with  the  Paymaster,  for  I  happened  to 
come  down  from  Richmond  at  the  moment  of  their  arrival,  and 
most  naturally  turned  to  the  man  who  helped  pay  our  "poker 
debts"  in  those  olden  days. 

It  was  not  long  afterwards  when  I  was  transferred  to  Hamp- 
ton Roads  to  do  guard  duty  over  Davis  and  the  two  prisoners, 
Qement  C.  Clay,  Jr.,  of  the  late  Confederate  Cabinet,  and  John 
Mitchell,  late  ("Populist")  editor  in  Richmond,  Va. 

As  officer  of  the  day,  a  tour  which  was  mine  about  every 
three  or  four  days,  I  was  brought  into  close  terms  of  acquaint- 
ance with  the  historic  subject  of  this  evening's  conversation. 

The  popular  picture  common  to  so  many  minds  was  that  of 
Davis  in  his  wife's  skirts;  but  the  view  I  had,  and  have  yet,  is 
that  of  a  tall,  gaunt,  grey-bearded  man,  in  an  army  hospital 
wrapper,  such  as  old  convalescents  used  to  wear:  exceedingly 
unpicturesque  and  unheroic.  He  had  no  magnetic  caged-eagle 
look   to  overcome  his   prosaic   situation.     There  was   nothing 
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about  him,  or  pertaining  to  his  manner,  to  give  him  the  air  which 
many  believe  to  be  characteristic  of  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena. 

Secretary  Stanton's  ultra  fierce  spirit  was  evident  in  the 
rules  and  regulations  for  the  keeping  of  these  men.  I  found 
Mr.  Davis  lodged  in  the  back  casemate  (No.  5)  on  the  first  row 
to  the  right  as  you  entered  by  the  postern  gate.  A  sentry  out- 
side the  grating  separating  the  front  room,  another  sentry  march- 
ing up  and  down  the  cell,  generally  with  creaking  shoes;  and 
this  night  and  day.  This  unnecessary  march  I  stopped  and  soon 
had  the  guard  placed  outside,  for  which  I  received  the  courteous 
gratitude  of  Mr.  Davis. 

Somehow  he  took  very  kindly  to  me  when  my  duty  brought 
me  on,  and  as  that  duty  required  my  presence  every  time  the 
guard  was  relieved,  I  formed  the  habit  of  spending  the  evening 
with  him.  He  had  a  full  suj^ly  of  good  cigars  and  was  eager 
to  talk  of  everything  under  the  broad  canopy,  except  the  rebel- 
lion. As  he  had  been  senator  in  the  famous  days  when  Qay, 
Webster,  Calhoun  and  Benton  were  his  colleagues,  his  talk  of 
those  men  and  times  was  wonderfully  interesting  to  me,  then  a 
mere  youngster. 

I  found  him  quite  religious,  another  point  where  I 
was  at  variance  with  him,  but  he  had  the  advantage,  for  I  was 
not  then  eligible  for  Chaplain  of  your  Commandery.  But  his 
admonition  was  frank  and  wise,  and  I  thank  him  for  that  con- 
sistency to  his  religious  faith,  that  would  urge  a  young  soldier 
to  be  likewise  a  true  soldier  of  Jesus  Christ. 

True  to  his  poHtical  ideas,  however,  he  sought  in  a  quiet 
way  to  give  the  reasons  for  his  faith  in  that  direction.  Not  di- 
rectly, but  indirectly,  for  he  began  a  series  of  monologues  on 
the  rise  and  status  of  each  colony  of  the  original  thirteen^  show- 
ing their  dissimilarity  in  civilization,  trade,  customs,  character- 
istics, etc.,  the  one  from  the  other,  and  that  whatever  bond  united 
them  in  the  early  history  was  purely  tentative;  you  know  the 
groundwork  of  the  talk  of  an  old-time  Confederate. 

It  was  history  as  it  was  taught  for  generations  in  other 
schools  than  where  I  learned.    We  know  that  we  were  fused, 
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not  tied;  that  we  were  one,  not  as  a  rope  of  sand,  but  by  the 
unwritten  purpose  of  God,  and  as  we  all  believe  to-day. 

All  the  same  it  was  interesting  to  me  to  hear  one,  who  was 
at  that  very  hour  pointing  his  own  moral,  and  vividly  illustrat- 
ing the  failure  of  his  own  theory  of  Colonial  and  American  his- 
tory. I  could  understand  from  his  conversations  how  men  had 
grown  to  emphasize  their  own  state  and  minimize  the  national 
idea,  an  idea  which  is  more  and  more  intensified  with  every  year 
of  a  prosperous  union. 

Will  the  time  ever  come  in  the  c4d  "G^ton  Confederacy' 
when  the  true  Constitutional  interpretation  will  obtain? 

Davis  was  full  of  the  reminiscences  of  the  Mexican  War, 
of  his  term  when  Secretary  of  War,  and  of  European  events ;  so 
that  many  an  evening  was  passed  pleasantly  for  six  months  until, 
in  November,  1865,  when  we  were  relieved  by  the  5th  Artillery. 

When  I  left  him,  he  had  g^own  greyer  and  thinner  than 
ever.  He  looked  ready  for  the  "last  ditch ;"  but,  twenty-one  years 
afterwards,  happening  one  Mardi-Gras  in  New  Orleans,  I  was  in- 
vited to  join  a  party  of  visitors  to  Beauvoir,  and  found  him  yet 
alive;  however  politically  dead  he  had  been  lo  these  many 
years.  Indeed  we  may  claim,  in  answer  to  the  charges  of  mal- 
treatment, that  twenty  years  or  more  were  added  to  his  life; 
when  the  g^eat  United  States  Government,  in  pity  of  his  weak- 
ened estate  in  the  deformed  Confederacy,  detailed  General  Ham- 
den  to  take  him  nolens  volens,  body  and  breeches,  out  of  the 
last  ditch  and  Georgia  Swamps,  and  g^ve  him  bed  and  board 
and  kindly  nourishment  at  Fort  Monroe.  I  hold  that  Uncle  Sam 
played  the  good  Samaritan,  having  found  him  half  dead  on  the 
road;  poured  in  the  oil  of  healing;  brought  him  to  an  inn  and 
gave  us  charge  of  him. 

Which  among  the  victorious  nations  of  Europe  to-day  would 
have  g^ven  so  long  a  lease  of  life  to  such  an  enemy  ? 


A  BOY'S  RECOLLECTIONS  OF  OUR  GREAT 
GENERALS. 

By  Captain  Charles  King,  U.  S.  Army. 

Bead  Decembw  2,  18M. 

FIRST  and  foremost,  long  days  before  the  war,  was  Win- 
field  Scott,  the  hero  of  Chippewa  and  Lundy's  Lane,  of 
Vera  Cruz,  Cerro  Gordo  and  the  march  of  conquest  to 
the  Qty  of  Mexico, — superb  in  stature,  the  biggest,  grandest 
man  I  had  ever  laid  eyes  on.  I  was  a  little  chap,  undersized  even 
for  an  eight-year-old,  and  the  only  soldiers  I  had  yet  seen,  ex- 
cept for  one  wonderful  visit  to  West  Point,  were  Milwaukee's 
awe-inspiring  militia,  made  up  mainly  of  our  fellow  citizens  of 
foreign  extraction — ^the  City  Guards,  whose  garrison  was  that 
ever  unterrified  ward — the  Third ;  the  Dragoons,  or,  as  through 
some  possible  connection  with  their  scraggy  mount,  they  were 
dubbed  the  "Dray-goons",  and  some  artillery  manned  by  mar- 
tial Germans.  Then  later  we  had  the  "Yagers",  two  companies 
classified,  like  tea,  as  black  and  g^een  respectively.  Our  long 
famous  Light  Guard  was  not  then  born,  but,  straight  from  con- 
templation of  these  Western  warriors,  and  the  reading  of  chap- 
ter after  chapter  of  American  war  history  bristling  with  descrip- 
tion of  General  Winfield  Scott  in  full  uniform  and  on  prancing 
charger,  I  was  taken  to  the  far  East  and  presented  in  person  to 
that  towering  soldier,  and,  though  awed  and  abashed  and  speech- 
less, I  was  bitterly  disappointed.  His  horse  was  hitched  to  a  cab 
instead  of  pawing  the  air,  and  the  grand  rider's  plumes  and 
sash,  epaulettes,  top  boots  and  spurs  were  replaced  by  a  solemn 
black  frock  suit  and  a  chimney  pot  hat.  But  he  gave  me  a  finger 
to  clasp  and,  affably  bending  down,  a  pat  or  two  on  the  head,  and 
then  went  on  talking  with  his  circle  of  friends  and  admirers, 
leaving  me  to  gaze  and  listen. 
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He  was  the  personification  of  martial  dignity — so  straight 
and  stiff  and  even  pompous,  that  the  volunteers  of  the  war  with 
Mexico  had  dubbed  him  "Old  Fuss  &  Feathers"  in  contrast  with 
the  hero  of  Buena  Vista,  the  man  they  loved,  Zachary  Taylor, 
"Old  Rough  &  Ready".  But  Scott  had  good  right  to  his  dig- 
nity, for  he  was  brave  as  he  was  big,  a  splendid  commander  and 
a  straightforward,  sterling  man  and  soldier.  As  Scott  was  the 
most  pompous  and  ponderous  of  our  generals  and  Sherman  the 
least  so,  I  used  to  wonder  long  years  after,  if  they  had  any  traits 
in  common,  and  in  course  of  time  discovered  that  they  had;  for, 
from  the  day  that  Sherman  came  to  be  general-in-chief  of  the 
army,  he  followed  Scott's  example  in  at  least  one  particular — 
he  never  lost  an  opportunity  of  kissing  a  pretty  g^rl.  I  have 
often  thought  that  I  should  like  to  be  general-in-chief  myself. 

General  Scott  used  to  spend  a  good  deal  of  time  in  those 
ante-bellum  days  at  Columbia  College,  New  York  Qty,  for  he 
was  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  its  president  Believing  himself 
slighted  by  a  civilian  war  secretary  in  Washington,  he  managed 
to  have  army  headquarters  removed  to  New  York  City  and, 
oddly  enough,  ten  years  or  so  later  Sherman  had  the  same  dis- 
agreement with  the  War  Department,  and  away  he  flitted  to  St 
Louis.  Now,  while  Scott  lived  in  New  York  he  made  his  home 
in  Twelfth  street,  just  west  of  Fifth  avenue;  and  his  friend,  the 
college  president,  lived  in  Fourteenth  street  in  almost  a  corre- 
sponding position.  It  became  the  General's  habit  to  spend  a 
certain  evening  each  week  at  the  president's.  His  orderly  would 
accompany  him  to  the  door  at  eight  o'clock  and  then  leave. 
Sharp  at  ten  the  great,  massive  old  warrior  would  arise  and  bid 
each  member  of  the  family  a  ceremonious  good-night  and  then 
be  accompanied  to  the  door  where,  regularly  as  that  Thursday 
evening  came  round,  there  stood  in  readiness  the  proudest  school 
boy  in  all  Gotham,  a  transplated  Badger,  barely  fifteen,  preparing 
for  college,  and  glorying  in  the  fact  that  it  was  his  proud  priv- 
ilege to  be  the  great  General  Scott's  sole  escort  homeward. 
Think  of  hearing  from  his  own  lips  that  old  warrior's  stories  of 
his  battles  against  British,  Indian  and  Mexican! 
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It  seemed  as  though  the  youngster's  aim  in  life  was  gone 
when,  in  the  winter  of  i860  and  '61,  matters  began  to  take  so 
threatening  a  turn  that  General  Scott  was  required  to  remove 
once  ihore  to  Washington.  We  met  again,  however,  not  a  year 
later,  through  the  advice  of  another  famous  general  whose  name 
was  Winfield  Scott,  with  another  famous  American  name  to 
wind  it  up  with,  Hancock, — ^another  tall,  superb  soldier  whom 
I  had  had  the  g^eat  good  fortune  to  serve  and  this  time  to  serve 
in  the  front  of  an  actual  and  not  an  imaginary  enemy.  This 
Winfield  Scott  Hancock  had  advised  that  I  should  ask  his 
godfather's  influence  with  President  Linccrfn  in  securing  a  cadet- 
ship  at  West  Point.  A  terrible  time  our  new  president  was  hav- 
ing the  first  year  of  the  war  with  the  thousands  of  young  men 
who  wanted  to  go  to  the  Military  Academy!  He  was  allowed 
ten  appointments  each  year,  and  he  had  ten  thousand  applica- 
tions, he  said,  for  those  ten,  and,  though  he  finally  promised 
and  gave  me  one  of  them,  it  was  not,  will  you  believe  it?  because 
of  General  Scott's  request. 

I  called  upon  the  old  General,  as  advised,  and  found  him 
seated  in  a  great  arm  chair  in  front  of  a  blazing  wood  fire.  It 
was  soon  after  his  retirement  from  the  command  of  the  army 
and  McQellan's  elevation  thereto.  He  was  sensitive,  proud,  sad. 
"My  young  friend,"  he  said,  "I  would  gladly  do  almost  anything 
to  see  you  at  West  Point,  but — "  and  he  slowly  shook  his 
grizzled  head  and  brought  his  big,  clinched  fist  down  upon  the 
arm  of  the  chair,  "I  cannot  further  submit  to  it  that  General 
Scott's  recommendations  should  be  treated  as  of  less  account 
than  the  whim  of  a  ward  politician." 

So  he  would  not  write  a  letter  in  behalf  of  his  boy  guard  of 
two  years  previous,  because  he  had  suffered  some  slight,  per- 
haps imaginary,  at  the  hands  of  the  g^eat-hearted  President. 
Yet  he  seemed  unfeignedly  glad,  two  years  later  when  visiting 
West  Point,  to  find  the  youngster  on  duty  in  the  gray  battalion. 
The  old  warrior  was  aging  rapidly  then,  but  despite  his  years, 
was  erect  and  pompous  as  ever.  He  came  to  the  Point  to  live 
the  remaining  days  of  his  retirement.      He   spent   hours   every 
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warm  afternoon  seated  in  an  easy  chair  on  the  broad  piazza  of 
Cozzens'  Hotel  receiving  the  homage  of  scores  of  visitors,  or 
driving  in  his  carriage  slowly  about  the  well  ordered  roads  of 
the  National  Academy.     In  the  spring  of  '66,  just  before  our 
class  was  graduated,  he  moved  to  Roe's  Hotel  on  the  Point  it- 
self, and  we  could  not  but  see  that  the  end  was  near.     He  clung 
to  life  and  to  the  honors  of  his  exalted  rank  with  grim,  yet 
pathetic  force.     He  seemed  to  crave  and  rejoice  in,  more  than 
ever,  the  homage  of  the  corps  of  cadets.    We  saw  it  and  devised 
a  special  honor  for  him.    The  cadet  salute  had  been  changed 
after  the  introduction  of  the  light  infantry  tactics  of  Hardee,  but 
there  remained  one  veteran  soldier  at  whose  coming  we  would 
line  the  edge  of  the  road ;  face,  like  sentries,  his  passing  carriage, 
and  then,  precise  and  rigid,  raise  the  hand  to  the  cap  visor,  palm 
to  the  front — ^the  old  formal  military  salute  of  the  days  of  Fred- 
erick the  Great — ^the  salute  Winfield  Scott  best  loved  to  his  dy- 
ing day,  and  returned  with  scrupulous  and  ponderous  dignity 
even  to  his  last  appearance  that  beautiful  month  of  May.     A 
little  later,  early  in  June,  with  draped  colors  and  drooping  heads, 
with  arms  reversed  and  muffled  drums,  in  the  presence  of  a 
great  concourse  of  soldiers  and  citizens,  we  led  the  way,  his  last 
escort,  to  the  beautiful  cemetery,  and  fired  the  last  vcJleys  over 
the  old  hero's  pillowed  head. 

That  was  a  gjeat  year  for  generals  at  West  Point!  They 
began  gathering  there,  soon  after  the  surrender  at  Appomattox, 
and,  during  the  summer  of  '65,  Grant,  Sherman,  Thomas,  Meade, 
McDowell,  and  many  another,  as  well  as  Admiral  Farragut,  the 
idol  of  the  navy,  made  their  brief  visit  to  the  Academy.  Before 
the  war  I  had  seen  only  two  of  the  great  men  of  the  army — 
Scott  and  General  Charles  F.  Smith.  The  latter,  when  com- 
manding at  Governor's  Island,  in  i860,  was  a  most  soldierly  and 
distinguished  looking  officer.  Over  six  feet  in  height  he  stood, 
tall,  slender,  erect,  dignified,  courteous,  and  handsome  as  a  pic- 
ture with  his  clear-cut  face  and  gray-white  mustache.  His  death 
just  before  Shiloh  was  a  heavy  blow  to  the  country,  yet  it  opened 
the  way  for  Grant.     It  was  not  until  June  and  July,  '61,  that  gen- 
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erals  in  uniform  began  to  become  prominent  features  of  the 
landscape,  but  Willard's  Hotel  at  Washington  was  alive  with 
them  just  before  Bull  Run  and  fairly  swarmed  with  them  just 
after.  Then  came  a  new  chief  to  the  army,  and  a  man  with 
brilliant  dark  eyes,  and  soft,  almost  caressing  voice,  who  rode 
among  the  camps  and  rapidly  and  thoroughly  organized  the  fast 
coining  regiments  under  the  new  proclamation  of  the  President 
calling  for  300,000  more  —  a  man  who  uniformed,  equipped,  re- 
viewed and  drilled,  drilled,  drilled  until  even  the  rawest  volun- 
teers seemed  to  march  like  seasoned  veterans — a  general  who  did 
not  disdain  to  make  speeches,  too,  and  shake  hands  with  "the 
boys",  as  they  loved  to  call  themselves  in  those  days,  and  who 
became  in  less  than  six  weeks  the  idol  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac — regulars  (W  volunteers— our  "Little  Mac." 

I  shall  not  soon  forget  the  first  time  I  set  eyes  on  him.  It 
^vas  on  a  dusty  August  afternoon,  in  a  big  field  to  the  south  of 
the  Fourteenth  street  road,  where  a  little  brigade  of  regular  in- 
fantry had  been  drawn  up  for  review.  I  was  proudly  bestriding 
one  of  my  father's  horses  and,  scrupulously  saluting  every  offi- 
cer I  met,  and  dreaming  wild  dreams  of  martial  glory  to  be 
achieved  by  the  new  mounted  orderiy  at  brigade  headquarters. 
What  a  brigade  it  was  at  that  time,  to  be  sure!  big  as  two 
divisions  two  years  later,  for  had  we  not  the  2d,  5th  and  6th  Wis- 
consin, the  19th  Indiana,  the  14th  and  15th  Massachusetts  (tre- 
mendous regiments  were  they!),  the  326  Pennsylvania  (com- 
manded by  a  superb  Roman  soldier,  Romeyn  Lujeane,  whose 
European  methods  nearly  drove  his  independent  Yankees  to 
mutiny  within  the  month),  and  last,  but  by  no  means  least  in 
their  own  estimation,  the  redoubtable  2d  Fire  Zouaves,  of  New 
York.  Had  we  not  within  another  month  the  famous  New 
York  Highlanders,  the  79th,  led  by  stem,  sddierly  "Ike"  Ste- 
vens, he  who  was  to  die  so  gloriously  at  Chantilly  within  an- 
other year?  I  swote  by  that  brigade.  None  other,  even  Fitz 
John  Porter's  splendidly  drilled  fellows  across  the  Potomac, 
could  compare  with  them  in  my  esteem,  and  I  reined  up  to  look 
at  the  regulars  with  critical  eye,  when,  out  from  a  vast  cloud  of 
10 
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dust  came  a  jingling  cavalcade  following  a  little,  broad-shoul- 
dered, deep-chested  man  in  the  double-breasted  frock  of  a  major- 
general,  his  slant-peaked  cap  pulled  down  to  the  bridge  of  his 
nose,  his  head  high  held,  sitting  his  frothing  horse  like  a  centaur. 
Up  went  my  fist  in  quick  salute,  for  one  glance  was  enough  to 
tell  me  here  was  George  B.  McQellan,  and  up  went  his  daintily 
gloved  right  in  courteous  return  and  recognition.  He  wouldn't 
slight  even  a  drummer  boy. 

When  on  the  following  week  he  came  to  Kalorama  Heights 
and  reviewed  King's  Brigade,  and  our  eight  thousand  turned  out 
to  do  him  honor,  I  felt  as  though  the  acquaintance  was  personal, 
and  when,  as  the  regiments  were  passing  in  review  according 
to  the  ponderous  fashion  of  the  day,  in  "common  time,"  and  our 
General  and  staff  were  ranged  alongside  the  magnates  of  army 
headquarters,  I  was  scandalized  to  see  a  semi-inebriated  soldier 
burst  from  a  knot  of  spectators  from  another  command,  and 
break  his  way  to  McQellan's  horse  and  hold  up  a  grimy  paw, 
saying,  "General  McQellan,  shake  hands  with  an  old  Zouave," 
and  I  looked  to  see  the  Provost  Marshal  nab  the  offender,  but 
he  didn't.  McQellan  said,  "Certainly,"  smiled  indulgently  at 
the  intruder,  whom  a  late  lamented  and  beloved  member  of  this 
Commandery  was  then  about  to  hustle  indignantly  out  of  the 
way,  and  the  Zouave  went  back  to  his  friends  triumphant,  his 
hand  aching  from  the  grip  the  general  gave  him. 

A  month  later  I  saw  the  General  again  just  after  the  first 
skirmish  of  the  5th  Wisconsin  and  Baldy  Smith's  brigade  out 
near  the  Lewinsville  bams  across  the  Qiain  Bridge, — a  tre- 
mendous day  in  our  estimation,  though  the  Bull  Run,  battle- 
scarred  Second  turned  up  their  noses  at  it;  for  Griffin's  battery 
did  terrific  execution  on  the  woods  and  haystacks,  and  the  up- 
roar was  g^nd, — ^and  little  Mac  and  his  staff  and  escort  galloped 
away  out  from  Washington  to  tell  us  what  heroes  we  were  and 
what  prodigies  we  had  accomplished.  "We've  had  our  last  re- 
treat," said  he,  "we've  met  our  last  defeat.  You  stand  by  me 
and  I'll  stand  by  you,"  etc.,  etc.  It  was  wired  all  over  the  land; 
it  rang  through  hearth  and  home,  through  brigade  and  division. 
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like  the  electric  bulletins  of  Napoleon,  and  we  who  saw  and 
heard  cheered  like  mad  men.  That  day  McQdlan  was  the  idol 
of  countless  thousands.  Another  year  and  he  stepped  from  his 
high  estate,  a  beaten  man,  never  again  to  set  squadron  in  the 
field,  and  with  two  hundred  fellow  cadets  at  West  Point  I  went 
to  serenade  and  cheer  him,  but  who  that  heard  the  thunder  roar 
of  acclamation  as  he  rode  back  to  Chain  Bridge  in  the  Septem- 
ber gloaming  of  '6i,  could  feel  anything  but  sorrow  ior  the  de- 
posed commander  standing  bareheaded,  in  the  chill  moonlight 
of  the  wintry  Highlands,  with  but  a  single  staff  officer  at  his 
side,  to  say  a  few  words  of  thanks  to  the  little  group  of  gray- 
coated  boys,  almost  the  only  soldiers  left  to  do  him  honor? 

Say  what  history  may  of  him — and  there  seems  doubt  that 
McClellan  was  the  man  to  lead  to  victorious  battle — it  was 
he  who  organized,  disciplined  and  drilled  his  command  to  a 
pitch  of  soldierly  excellence  that,  though  it  staggered  time  and 
again  under  the  fiercest  blows  of  an  antagonist  superb  in  the 
science  of  war,  brave  to  recklessness,  fighting  for  home  and  fire- 
side on  his  own  ground — nothing  could  destroy  the  morale  of 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  nothing  could  ruin  the  machine  Mc- 
Qellan  had  planned  and  builded.  He  was  not  the  only  General 
to  labor  only  that  others  might  climb  to  eminence  on  the  founda- 
tion he  had  laid. 

McQellan  had  his  favorites,  men  of  his  own  stamp  and  class 
and  time,  men  whom  he  had  known  in  the  engineers  and  artil- 
lery, the  scientific  corps  of  the  army,  and  one  of  these  was  Will- 
iam F.  or  "Baldy"  Smith,  who  was  commanding  a  brigade  of 
Vermonters,  Green  Mountain  boys,  when  ordered  across  the 
Potomac  to  seize  and  fortify  the  heights  beyond  the  Chain 
Bridge,  and  we  Badgers  were  marched  out  from  back  of  Wash- 
ington to  support  him.  It  was  a  pitch  dark  night  and  the  road 
was  rough,  and  when  towards  3  a.m.  we  reached  the  dim,  ghostly 
old  wooden  bridge  spanning  the  misty  river,  we  met  a  solemn 
little  party  drifting  back  from  the  front,  bearing  "Baldy's"  guide 
on  a  stretcher,  shot  by  the  pickets  in  mistake  for  a  rebel.  It 
gave  some  of  us  at  the  head  of  column  a  queer  turn,  and  when 
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we  got  away  up  to  the  crest  of  the  winding  road,  "Baldy"  gave 
us  another.    He  was  short  and  stocky  in  stature,  but  suave  and 
deliberate  in  speech  and  manner — exasperatingly  so,  we  thought, 
for  he  turned  us  about  and  sent  the  6th  down  the  dark  hiH  again 
and  away  back  to  the  abandoned  camps  on  the  north  side— to 
guard  them  presumably— while  the  2d  and  5th  Wisconsm  were 
filed  into  the  fields  to  get  such  sleep  as  was  possible.    A  few  days 
later,  the  6th,  150  of  them,  were  sent  a  mile  or  so  up  the  Potomac 
to  cut  down  trees  and  clear  the  ground  for  some  earthworks, 
and  "Baldy"  had  a  battery  out  on  the  heights  near  his  head- 
quarters on  the  southern  shore,  and  was  showing  some  visitors 
from  town  the  accuracy  with  which  they  could  burst  their  shdls 
opposite  the  very  point    where   the    Sixth    Wisconsin  fatigue 
parties  were  chopping.      Presently    down   came  an  officer  full 
gallop  to  say  that  the  shells  were  flying  through  the  woods,  and 
had  driven  the  Sixth  to  cover.     He  handed  a  big  fragment  of 
shell  to  our  general,  and  our  general  turned  to  me,  the  only 
person  present  whose  horse  was  saddled,  and  bade  me  gallop 
across  to  General  Smith's  headquarters,  show  him  the  shell  and 
tell  him  the  battery  had  driven  our  working  parties  out  of  the 
woods.     Big  with  importance,    I    put   spurs   to  my  horse  and 
darted  away  full  tilt.    The  bridge  sentries  halted  me  and  added 
to  the  mischief,  for  all  this  time  Mott's  guns  were  banging,  and 
I  thought  every  shot  meant  murder  to  our  men.    Ten  minutes 
later  and  the  dignified  and  martial  group  at  Smith's  headquarters 
were  properly  shocked  and  scandalized  when  a  small  boy  orderly, 
on  a  big  reeking  horse,  came  spurring  into  their  midst  and,  with 
immense  dignity  and  corresponding  impetuosity,  reined  up  in 
a  sputter  of  mud,  saluted  the  general  and  said,  "That  battery, 
sir,  is  firing  right  into  the  woods  where  the  Sixth  Wisconsin 
are  working." 

The  General  slowly  turned,  looked  me  blandly  and  benevo- 
lently over  and  remarked,  "Ah!  and  has  anyone  been  hurt?" 

"No,  sir,"  I  answered,  consuming  with  wrath  over  the  fact 
that  my  message  had  had  no  other  effect,  "but  lots  of  'em  might 
have  been  if  they  hadn't  cleared  out  and  hid  in  a  ravine,"  and  I 
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held  up  the  fragment  of  shdl.  The  General  coolly,  critically 
surveyed  it,  then  as  calmly  remarked,  "Ah,  well,  ride  back  and 
tell  the  General  Fm  very  glad  to  hear  no  one  has  been  hurt," 
and  then  to  my  unspeakable  indignation,  bade  the  battery  fire 
away.  Just  fancy  how  mad  our  Wisconsin  fellows  were  when 
that  message  was  delivered.  Yet  the  General  probably  intended 
only  to  rebuke  my  impetuosity;  at  least  that  was  the  way  our 
General  looked  at  it,  but  then  I  always  thought  him  far  more 
tenacious  of  other  people's  rights  than  of  his  own. 

So  that  was  the  way  "Baldy"  "sat  down  upon"  my  juvenile 
enthusiasm  and  wet  blanketed  the  admiration  for  our  Generals 
which  McClellan  and  Hancock  had  inspired.  Hancock  was  al* 
most  my  idol.  He  arrived  at  our  General's  headquarters  one 
drenching  day  at  the  head  of  two  regiments  of  Pennsylvanians 
and  asked  for  a  guide  to  Smith's  headquarters  across  the  Poto- 
mac. He  was  the  grandest,  handsomest  young  general,  as  Scott 
was  the  grandest  veteran,  I  had  ever  seen,  and  my  pride  was 
simply  tremendous  as  I  rode  by  his  side  across  the  old  bridge 
and  up  the  winding  road  beyond,  and  past  saluting  sentries  by 
the  dozen,  and  he  talked  kindly  to  me  and  seemed  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  fact  that  Wisconsin  had  so  young  a  representative 
among  her  soldiers.  I  fancy,  too,  that  he  must  have  been  im- 
mensely tickled  at  my  intense  conception  of  the  gravity  and  im- 
portance of  the  duties  oi  a  mounted  orderly.  But  he  was  a 
courteous  gentleman  to  the  core  and  made  me  believe  he  liked 
soldierly  boys,  and  that  he'd  help  me  get  to  West  Point,  as 
indeed  he  did  try  to,  and  two  years  later  when  he  came  thither, 
crippled  with  the  wounds  of  Gettysburg,  and,  in  all  the  glory  of 
my  first  gold  chevrons  as  cadet  corporal,  I  went  to  pay  my  re- 
spects, he  brought  my  boyish  heart  up  into  my  throat  and  set 
the  flame  of  pride  and  delight  burning  in  my  face  by  his  prompt, 
cordial  welcome  and  by  introducing  me  to  the  ladies  and  gentle- 
men around  him  as  "My  young  veteran — my  guide  the  first  time 
I  crossed  the  Potomac  at  the  head  of  my  brigade."  Vq  you 
wonder  that  I  swore  by  him  and  almost  worshiped  him? 

Then,  as  a  contrast  to  Hancock,  who  was  tall  and  hand- 
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some  and  courtly,  like  C.  F.  Smith  and  Sidney  Johnston  of  the 
old  army,  there  was  McDowell;  soldierly,  austere,  tmbending, 
red  faced  and  apoplectic  even  then,  and  anything  but  popular, 
though  popularity  goes  for  nothing  in  military  matters.  There 
was  something  uninviting  if  not  repellent  in  his  manner,  and  the 
rank  and  file  were  never  drawn  to  him;  yet  to  some  other  sol- 
diers equally  calm  and  undemonstrative  they  gave  their  heart's 
whole  trust  and  devotion.  Thomas  was  one  of  these,  and  though 
I  met  him  only  once,  when  I  was  First  Sergeant  of  my  company 
in  the  corps  of  cadets,  it  was  easy  to  see  how  and  why  every 
soldier  seemed  to  tie  to  old  "Slowtrot",  as  they  called  him  in 
his  cavalry  days — "dear  old  Pap  Thomas",  as  they  called  him 
later, — the  lion  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland — ^the  rock  of 
Chickamauga. 

Not  until  the  summer  of  '65  did  we  get  a  good  look  at 
Sherman.  Then  with  some  of  his  family  and  with  his  handsome 
aide-de-camp,  Dayton,  of  Cincinnati,  he  spent  some  days  at  the 
Point  while  the  corps  was  in  camp,  and  among  other  duties  then 
devolving  upon  me  as  adjutant  I  had  each  evening  to  see  that 
the  famous  leader  of  the  Army  of  the  West  was  provided  with 
the  parole  and  countersign.  A  more  offhand,  easy-going,  demo- 
cratic soldier  we  had  never  seen.  His  keen  eyes  under  their 
shaggy  brows  took  in  everything;  his  rapid,  nervous  speech  was 
ever  on  the  go,  including  every  person  within  earshot.  Every- 
body listened,  everybody  crowded  around  him,  and  to  one  and 
all  he  extended  the  same  informal,  easy  greeting.  Officers 
whom  he  knew  he  called  by  their  surnames,  never  by  title. 
Officers  whom  he  met  for  the  first  time  he  would  accost  as  though 
they  must  have  met  at  the  front.  Cadets  he  shook  hands  with 
and  beg^n  at  once  with  tales  of  how  they  did  things  in  his  time, 
as  though  his  subsequent  and  vitally  consequent  times  were  of 
no  account  as  compared  with  the  old  days  in  the  corps.  Every- 
body who  had  a  suitable  house  and  table  invited  him  to  dinner, 
but  he  never  knew  where  he  was  going — nor  cared.  "Ask  Day- 
ton," he  would  say  in  rejJy  to  query,  "Fm  just  browsing  around." 
He  was  the  despair  of  dinner  givers  because,  as  Dayton  said,  the 
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General  had  no  use  for  the  pleasures  of  the  table.  He  would 
as  contentedly  sit  down  to  a  beefsteak  and  tin  mug  of  coflfee  as 
to  the  rarest  feast.     But  what  an  eye  he  had  for  pretty  girls  I 

And  then  came  General  Grant,  as  silent  as  Sherman  was 
garrulous,  as  placid  as  Sherman  was  fidgety.  He  wore  a  baggy 
uniform,  a  big  black  hat,  and  both  he  and  his  brilliant  aide-de- 
camp, Horace  Porter,  seemed  possessed  of  preternatural  grav- 
ity of  mien.  We  cadets  watched  him  with  something  akin  to 
awe.  We  thought  him  a  sphinx  in  the  garb  of  a  soldier.  I 
met  him  four  times  before  I  heard  him  speak  once,  and  that 
was  five  years  after  first  standing  at  present  arms  in  his  pres- 
ence. By  this  time  he  had  been  over  two  years  President;  his 
son  Fred  was  a  cadet  in  the  First  or  senior  class,  and  I  was  an 
instructor  at  West  Point.  One  dark  night,  running  down  the 
broad  flight  of  stairs  back  of  the  hotel,  I  collided  with  a  bulky 
civilian;  sent  his  top  hat  flying  one  way  and  his  cigar  another. 
I  sprang  after  the  former  and  restored  it,  with  hurried  words  of 
regret  and  apology,  while  the  gentleman  fumbled  in  his  pocket 
for  another  cigar;  patiently  waited  till  I  paused  for  breath,  and 
then  personally  addressed  me.  At  last  I  heard  the  words  of 
Grant,  once  General,  now  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  army  and 
navy  of  America.  I  deserved  rebuke,  or  at  least  remonstrance, 
but  he  uttered  none.  Three  words  were  all  he  deemed  neces- 
sary, and  down  the  corridors  of  time  these  three  come  echoing 
through  the  reverberant  years.  Though  I  met  him  sometimes, 
later,  and  heard  him  talk  fluently,  even  blithely,  it  was  after  he 
had  shaken  off  the  cares  of  state  and  returned  from  his  triumphal 
tour  of  the  world,  welcomed  on  that  grand  circuit  and  honored 
as  no  man  had  ever  been  before  him.  It  was  finally  my  fortune 
to  have  shaken  hands  with  him  thrice,  but  only  this  once  did 
he  personally  address  me.  We  were  alone  and  he  could  not  well 
do  less.  Few  as  they  were,  I  can  never  forget  those  words. 
Unruffled  by  his  mishap,  placid  even  under  the  shock  of  collision, 
calm  and  collected  and  unimpatient,  he  waited  till  I  stopped, 
and  then  came  the  momentous  three.  The  exact  language  of 
the  statesman,  warrior  and  first  citizen  of  America  on  that 
never-to-be-forgotten  occasion  was  "Got  a  light?" 
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I  had  I  gave  it  to  him.  His  face  glowed  with  its  kindling- 
blaze  as  his  cigar  responded  to  the  flame.  He  gave  me  his 
hand.  I  took  it  respectfully,  then  raised  my  cap.  He  went  up- 
stairs— I  went  down.  Ten  years  later  when  we  met  in  Madison 
he  was  so  good  as  to  have  forgiven  and  forgotten  both  the  in- 
cident and  me — until  reminded  of  both  by  Fred. 

No  talk  of  the  wartime  generals  would  be  complete  without 
reference  to  him  who  was  the  simplest,  the  greatest  leader  of 
them  all,  the  homely,  homelike,  great-hearted,  somber-faced, 
sweet-natured,  long-tried,  long-suffering  and  now  long-loved 
and  lamented  President— Lincdn,  the  ever  patient,  the  ever 
merciful. 

How  we  used  to  hang  about  within  earshot  of  his  carriage 
when,  in  the  summer  evenings  of  '6i,  he  drove  out  to  our  camps, 
Seward  by  his  side,  and  chatted  with  our  generals  and  their  offi- 
cers, shook  hands  kindly  with  the  men,  and  told  quaint,  pointed 
stories  to  illustrate  his  views.     I  only  saw  him  three  times  there 
at  the  front  and  he  seemed  one  of  the  most  ungainly  men  I  had 
ever  laid  eyes  on,  but  within  the  year  he  had  won  my  heart,  and 
I,  through  him,  had  won  the  coveted  cadetship.     Entering  West 
Point  on  the  nth  of  June,  in  '62,  I  saw  our  great  war  President 
only  once  again.     He  came  to  the  Academy  before  the  new  class 
was  in  its  uniform,  and  we  who  had  listened  to  only  stem  and 
official  language  from  our  cadet  instructors  for  a  week,  were 
amazed  when  the  trim,  gray-coated,  white-gloved  corporal  en- 
tered and  called  two  of  our  number  into  the  hall,  with  the  an- 
nouncement that  we  were  sent  for  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States.    That  June  day  two  Wisconsin  boys,  named  by  Lincoln 
among  the  ten  cadets  he  was  empowered  to  appoint  at  large, 
looked  up  into  his  kindly  face,  felt  the  warm  clasp  of  his  great 
hand  and  listened  for  the  last  time  to  his  gentle,  encouraging 
speech.     He  had  had,  as  I  have  said,  thousands  of  applications 
for  those  ten  appointments,  and  there  were  not  lacking  disap- 
pointed parents  to  say  that  he  had  no  right  to  give  two  of  the 
ten  to  one  state,  much  less,  to  two  boys  who  hailed  from  one 
brigade,  but  we  meant  what  we  said,  we  two  young  Badgers, 
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when  we  promised  the  President  we'd  try  to  deserve  his  great 
kindness  and  to  do  honor  to  the  appointment.  The  other  of  the 
two  had  been  shot  through  the  lungs  and  left  for  dead  at  first 
Bull  Run,  and  while  some  of  the  President's  ten  fell  by  the 
wayside  and  never  scraped  through  at  all,  and  none  of  them 
stood  among  the  stars  in  scholarship,  the  two  Badgers  came  out 
ahead  of  the  rest  of  the  ten,  and  one  of  them  at  least  has  redeemed 
the  promise  of  the  past,  for  we  elected  him  governcM*  of  Wiscon- 
sin two  years  ago  by  the  biggest  plurality  ever  polled  in  the 
state. 

One  April  day,  in  '65,  we  stood  in  solemn,  silent  ranks, 
drawn  up  beside  the  glistening  rails  of  the  Hudson  River  road, 
a  band  of  crape  on  every  arm,  our  colors  draped,  our  drums 
mufHed  again,  and  a  long  funeral  train  came  slowly  curving  into 
view  from  the  south,  at  sight  of  which  the  command  "Attention" 
turned  us  into  statues  in  gray  and  white,  and  our  polished  rifles 
sprang  to  the  shoulder,  and  heads  and  eyes  were  fixed  rigidly  to 
the  front  Then  from  the  right  pealed  the  sad  dirge  music  of  our 
band;  from  the  center  rang  the  command  "Present  Arms",  and 
with  stalwart  men,  in  the  garb  of  major-generals,  guarding  its 
doors  and  shrouded  in  festoons  of  black  and  white,  there  rolled  be- 
fore our  swimming  eyes  the  triumphal  car  of  our  martyr  Presi- 
dent, bearing  him,  stricken  down  in  the  zenith  of  his  fortune 
and  of  his  fame,  homeward  to  the  soil  from  which  he  sprung. 
It  had  been  my  lot  the  week  before — ^the  day  the  awful  news  of 
the  assassination  reached  the .  Point  to  read  aloud  the  long 
columns  of  details  to  the  awe-stricken  battalion,  grouped  in  al- 
most breathless  silence  in  the  barrack  yard.  This  day  I  could 
have  read  nothing.  The  train  seemed  swimming  by  through  a 
flood  of  tears,  but  'twas  only  that  our  eyes  were  brimming — ^that 
the  glistening  beads  rcJled  down  on  many  a  young  soldier's 
cheek  and  fell  in  briny  splash  upon  his  cross  belts.  So  many  in 
our  ranks  had  known  him,  listened  to  him,  been  appointed  by 
him,  for  in  '63  congress  authorized  him  to  fill  all  Southern  va- 
cancies with  Northern  boys.  So  many  loved  him  that  the  shock 
of  his  foul  murder  fell  like  thunderbolt  upon  us.    The  morning 
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we  got  the  news  of  the  assassination  dozens  of  our  number, 
young  and  vigorous  men  of  twenty  years,  broke  down  and  cried 
like  children,  through  mingled  grief  and  wrath  and  horror,  and 
that  night,  after  we  had  said  our  last  good-bye  to  him,  a  number 
of  us  gathered  in  a  barrack  room  for  the  after  supper  smoke 
allowed  us  in  those  days,  and  we  were  talking  of  the  great  men 
developed  by  the  war — ^the  soldiers  who  had  won  the  highest 
names  for  generalship  from  Sumter  to  Appomattox.  Succes- 
sively the  names  of  McClellan,  Bumside,  Hooker  and  Meade  of 
the  Eastern  Army;  Sherman,  Buell,  Thomas  and  McPherson,  of 
the  West;  Grant,  Halleck  and  Sheridan  of  both,  were  passed  in 
review,  and  then  one  of  our  number  said:  "One  of  these  days 
they'll  say  Lincoln  was  the  best  strategist  of  them  all." 

In  his  suggestions  to  his  generals,  despite  his  modest  dis- 
claim of  any  military  knowledge,  he  showed  time  and  again  a 
keen  and  shrewd  appreciation  of  the  principles  of  strategy.  In 
his  just  conception  of  what  should  have  been  the  result  of  An- 
tietam  he  chafed  over  the  irresolute  halt  of  McQellan.  In  his 
chagrin  that  Stuart  should  have  ridden  all  around  our  army — 
up  into  Maryland  a  second  time — he  demolished  the  great  or- 
ganizer's excuse  that  "our  cavalry  was  exhausted",  by  the  per- 
tinent query,  what  had  it  been  doing  since  the  battle  to  cause 
fatigue?  In  his  sense  of  the  discipline  that  should  prevail  among 
professional  officers,  tempered  ever  with  the  patience  he  properly 
showed  to  the  untaught,  impulsive  volunteer,  he  displayed  the 
broadest  comprehension  of  the  possibilities  of  the  American  sol- 
dier. The  dignity  of  his  rebuke  to  Hooker,  even  when  assign- 
ing him  to  chief  command  after  Bumside's  hapless  experience, 
told  how  keenly  he  felt  that  there  was  too  much  fighting  against 
each  other  among  our  generals  in  those  early  and  mismanaged 
days  of  the  war;  and  his  defense  of  Grant  after  Shiloh,  when 
jealousy  would  have  knifed  him  with  allegations  of  intemper- 
ance, shows  how  thoroughly  he  appreciated  the  quality  in  him, 
who  was  to  become  our  greatest  general,  that  concentrated  all 
his  power  for  battle  against  the  common  foe, — ^**I  cannot  spare 
this  man — he  fights."    The  criticism  addressed  to  his  generals 
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after  Chancellorsville  where,  as  at  Antietam  and  Fredericksburg, 
whcJe  divisions  were  held  as  spectators  to  the  hammering  of 
their  comrades;  the  whimsical,  but  descriptive  comparison  of 
McQellan's  army — straddling  the  Chickahominy  like  a  bull 
astride  a  fence,  unable  to  gore  one  way  or  kick  the  other;  the 
reference  to  the  armies  of  the  East  and  West  that,  until  Grant's 
assignment  to  the  supreme  command,  had  worked  like  a  balky 
team  and  never  pulled  together;  the  inimitable  request  of  the 
committee  that  came  to  protest  against  Grant's  promotion  be- 
cause he  was  said  to  be  a  drinking  man — "Could  you  tell  me 
where  he  gets  his  whisky?  I'd  mightily  like  to  prescribe  it  for 
some  of  my  other  generals,"  all  attest  his  unerring  judgment 
of  men  as  well  as  measures.  Then,  above  all,  the  infinite  charity 
and  patience  and  self-control  that  enabled  him  to  listen  to  the 
lowest  as  to  the  highest  in  the  land,  the  wisdom  that  inspired  him 
to  weld  together  widely  discordant  elements,  to  maintain  and 
support  the  authority  of  his  captains  at  the  front  that  they  might 
prevail  over  the  bravest  and  most  skillful  foe  that  ever  dared 
the  Union  colors  or  crossed  the  Union  steel,  even  while  he  him- 
self was  surrounded  by  insidious  foes — ^these  were  the  qualities 
of  an  inspired  leader  who,  all  this  time,  was  conducting  a  cam- 
paign of  his  own  against  intrigue  and  treachery,  the  wiles  of 
politicians  at  home,  the  spite  of  thrones  and  potentates  abroad, 
only  too  eager  to  ccmipass  the  ruin  of  the  great  republic,— a  cam- 
paign against  the  sneers  of  the  unsuccessful,  the  pleadings  of 
the  peace  party,  the  venom  of  the  copperhead, — a  campaign 
fraught  with  such  imminent  peril  and  weighted  with  such  stu- 
pendous issues  that  even  the  ringing  memories  of  the  march  to 
the  sea,  the  terrific  grapple  from  the  Rapidan  to  Appomattox, 
pale  almost  to  nothingness  by  comparison.  The  history  of  that 
heroic  struggle  is  yet  to  be  written;  the  land  we  love  is  rich  in 
the  life  stories  of  the  generals  we  hailed  and  honored,  but  per- 
haps, as  was  prophesied  in  those  boyish  days,  the  time  will  yet 
come  when  the  annals  of  the  Nation,  the  summary  of  its  greatest 
leaders  in  war  as  well  as  peace  will  place  among  the  very  first 
the  now  immortal  name  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 


ABRAHAM   LINCOLN— HIS  YOUTH  AND   EARLY 
MANHOOD. 

By  Irving  M.  Bean,  Captain  Fifth  Wisconsin  Infantey. 
Memorial  MMtiBffrebraary  S,  1887. 

BEFORE  entering  upon  the  task  assigned  to  me  on  this 
occasion,  may  I  be  permitted  to  say  for  the  information 
of  our  guests,  that  this  order  is  in  reality,  as  well  as  in 
name,  a  military  order,  and  that  obedience  is  its  first  law.  The 
companion  whom  we  have  chosen  as  our  Commander  is  by  no 
means  a  figurehead ;  he  actually  commands,  and  we,  always  striv- 
ing to  look  pleasant,  as  actually  obey.  This  is  how  it  comes 
about  that  I  am  to  discourse  to  you  th^  evening  upon  the  youth 
and  early  manhood  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  For  the  purpose  of 
this  entertainment  our  Commander  has  seen  fit  to  divide  up  the 
history  of  that  great  man  into  six  sections,  and  to  assign  me  to 
the  command  of  the  first  section.  It  goes  without  saying  that, 
were  it  not  for  the  discipline  alluded  to,  I  would  refuse  to  obey 
the  order,  and  would  seek  the  command  of  some  other  section, 
at  some  other  part  of  the  line,  not  so  arid  and  featureless  and 
where  there  was  more  stirring  action.  As  it  is,  my  order  is  to 
present  to  you  a  brief  sketch  of  the  great  President's  early  life, 
and  to  stop  at  the  threshold  of  the  extraordinary  career  that  filled 
up  his  remaining  years.  Other  companicMis  will  treat  of  this 
later  perbd  of  his  life,  full,  as  it  is,  of  absorbing  interest. 

I  do  not  know  what  led  Major  Ross  to  assign  me  to  the 
command  of  this  first  section.  It  would  flatter  me  to  believe 
that  he  intended  to  compliment  me  by  permitting  me  to  lead 
the  van  in  this  evening's  movement,  but  I  suspect  that  a  more 
plausible  theory  is  that,  in  his  considerate  judgment,  he  deemed 
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it  best  that  I  should  be  killed  off  early  in  the  action.  It  is  not, 
however,  mine  to  "reascwi  why" — and  mindful  of  soldierly  dis- 
eiplme,  I  proceed  to  the  execution  of  my  order. 

When  a  great  man  dies  the  people  upon  whom  the  luster  of 
his  greatness  has  fallen  naturally  seek  to  discover  from  whence 
he  sprang,  what  was  his  parentage  and  when  and  where  among 
his  ancestors  is  another  great  man  found  from  whom  are  derived 
the  splendid  qualities  of  head  and  heart.  Surely,  it  is  reasoned, 
this  greatness  had  somewhere  a  commensurate  source,  and  with 
infinite  pains  this  source  is  sought  in  family  traditions  and  genea- 
logical records.  The  doctrine  of  heredity  is  invoked  in  support 
of  the  contention  that  a  great  man  must  have  a  great  sire,  if  not 
in  the  generation  immediately  preceding  his  own,  certainly  in 
one  farther  removed.  Not  alone  by  application  and  toil,  it  is 
said,  do  men  become  great,  but  the  genius  which  has  exalted 
them  above  their  fellows  has  been  ripening  through  centuries 
gone  by.  For  whatever  may  be  true  of  Grecian  mythology, 
from  no  modem  sowing  of  dragon's  teeth  do  warriors  and  heroes 
spring  into  the  world  full  armed  for  victory. 

Much  labor  has  therefore  been  expended  to  discover  a  dis- 
tinguished ancestry  for  Abraham  Lincoln;  but  it  has  proved  a 
vain  labor,  for  nowhere  among  his  progenitors  has  there  been 
found  either  man  or  woman  Hfted  above  the  commonest  and 
lowliest  of  earth's  ordinary  mortals;  and  their  history  is,  as  he 
himself  sadly  declared,  "the  short  and  simple  annals  of  the 
poor."  He  was  a  youth  "to  fortune  and  to  fame  unknown."  No 
heritage  of  wealth,  or  position,  or  learning  was  his.  It  was  his 
own  unaided  hand  that  carved  his  name  high  up  on  the  topmost 
pinnacle  of  the  temple  of  fame. 

"Nature,  they  say,  doth  dote, 
And  cannot  make  a  man 
Save  on  some  wornout  plan, 
Repeating  us  by  rote. 

For  him  her  old  world  mdds  aside  she  threw, 
And  choosing  sweet  clay  from  the  breast  of  the  unexhausted  West, 
With  stuff  untainted  shaped  a  hero  new. 
Wise,  steadfast  in  the  strength  of  God,  and  true." 
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It  was  in  Kentucky  that  this  "hero  new*'  was  bom,  and 
that  favored  state,  already  conspicuous  among  the  sisterhood  of 
states  as  the  birthplace  of  Henry  Qay  and  others  who  have 
achieved  eminence,  is  g^ven  an  added  luster  in  having  its  name 
linked  to  that  of  Lincoln,  a  man  who  in  the  combined  qualities 
of  heart  and  brain  stands,  if  not  peerless,  among  the  foremost 
of  the  sons  of  God. 

His  father,  Thomas  LinccJn,  was  a  poor  man,  so  poor  in- 
deed that  actual  destitution  often  threatened  his  family.  Their 
shelter  was  little  better  than  a  hut,  and  their  raiment  miserable 
and  meagre.  He  was  entirely  unlettered  and  of  a  dull,  heavy 
disposition.  He  struggled  with  a  kind  of  hopeless  persistency 
to  keep  starvation  from  his  door.  When  his  son  Abraham  was 
eight  years  old  the  family  removed  to  Indiana  and  set  up  a  new 
abode  somewhat  more  pretentious  than  the  last,  but  in  the  wil- 
derness. Here  they  remained  for  fourteen  years,  and  here  the 
active  boyhood  of  the  famous  son  was  passed,  far  from  the  ener- 
vating distractions  of  the  world,  but  dose  to  g^eat  nature's  heart 

"Impulses  from  a  vernal  wood 
May  teach  you  more  of  man, 
Of  mortal  evil  and  of  good, 
Than  all  the  ages  can/' 

Shortly  after  the  removal  to  Indiana,  his  mother,  a  sad, 
pensive  woman  of  fine  instincts  and  sweet  temper,  died.  Lin- 
coln seldom  spoke  of  his  parents,  but  of  his  mother  he  once  said: 
"God  bless  her;  all  that  I  am  or  ever  hope  to  be,  I  owe  to  her," 

While  displaying  no  great  fondness  for  manual  labor  (he 
said  he  was  taught  to  work,  but  not  to  love  it),  he  was  still  ever 
ready  to  help  his  father  in  supporting  the  family.  He  had  an 
intense  desire  to  learn,  but  unhappily  the  opportunities  for  sat- 
isfying it  were  poor  and  rare.  In  the  log  school  house  which 
he  attended,  but  three  branches  of  knowledge  were  taught,  read- 
ing, writing  and  elementary  arithmetic.  These  he  quickly  mas- 
tered and  as  a  penman  gained  renown  among  the  settlers.  He 
was  a  diligent  reader  of  the  Bible,  and  it  is  doubtless  true  that  to 
this  practice  may  be  attributed  in  part  at  least,  that  majesty  of 
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literary  style  that  in  after  life  was  ever  at  his  command.  In 
some  way  he  got  possession  of  a  copy  of  Shakespeare,  and  at 
an  early  age  became  familiar  with  the  writings  of  the  world's 
greatest  poet.  He  read,  also,'  a  life  of  Washington  and  the  wise 
fables  of  old  Aesop.  Stretched  on  the  top  of  a  rail  fence,  perched 
on  the  branch  of  a  tree,  sitting  by  the  side  of  a  brook,  his  feet 
dangling  in  the  water,  he  might  often  have  been  seen  immersed 
in  reading,  all  unconscious  of  the  external  world.  But,  more 
than  all  besides  in  his  rude  young  life,  the  trials  of  suits  at  law 
attracted  his  attention,  and  there  was  no  contest  of  this  kind  in 
the  neighborhood  that  he  did  not  witness.  He  borrowed  a  copy 
of  the  statutes  of  Indiana  and  his  soul  was  filled  with  joy.  Every 
printed  page  that  fell  into  his  hands  he  greedily  devoured. 
Sprawling  at  night  by  the  fireplace  in  the  cabin,  he  would  write 
and  cipher  on  paper  when  he  could  get  it,  but  oftener  on  a  clean 
shingle.  He  wrote  copies  in  the  copybooks  of  his  young  asso- 
ciates, and  in  an  early  one  of  his  own  is  found  the  following: 

"Abraham  Lincoln's  hand  and  pen, 
He  will  be  good,  but  God  knows  when." 

His  keen  and  kindly  sense  of  humor  and  his  uncommon 
power  of  mimicry  were  early  evidenced,  and  wherever  there  was 
an  assemblage  of  his  friends  he  was  besought  to  entertain  them 
with  fupny  stories.  The  characteristic  of  unfailing  kindness 
toward  man  and  bird  and  beast,  which  distinguished  him  in  his 
later  life,  was  prominent  in  his  youth,  a  youth  filled  with  loving 
impulses,  and  it  was  but  a  maturer  feeling  and  affection  for  hu- 
manity that  led  him  in  his  second  inaugural  address  to  declare  in 
words  which  thrilled  the  world  with  their  pathos  and  their 
power,  that: 

"With  malice  toward  none,  with  charity  for  all,  with  firmness 
in  the  right  as  God  gives  us  to  see  the  right,  let  us  strive  to  finish 
the  work  we  are  in,  to  bind  up  the  nation's  wounds,  to  care  for 
him  who  shall  have  borne  the  battle  and  for  his  widow  and  his 
orphan." 

In  every  stage  of  his  career  he  was  a  man  of  mighty  heart. 
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The  seed  from  which  sprang  the  emancipation  proclamation  was 
early  sown,  ictr  slavery  was  always  to  him  a  hateful,  loathsome 
thing.  While  still  a  young  man,  he  built  a  raft  that  took  a  cargo 
of  produce  down  the  Mississippi  River  to  New  Orleans.  After 
selling  the  cargo  he  and  a  fdlow  boatman  sauntered  through  the 
slave  mart  where  the  Southern  i^anters  had  assembled  to  traffic 
in  humanity.  Black  men  and  women  were  ranged  in  rows 
against  the  wall  for  inspection.  The  auctioneer  showed  off  their 
good  points  as  he  would  those  of  a  horse  or  mule.  Some  of  the 
blacks  were  Christians,  on  which  account  the  thrifty  seller  claimed 
that  they  must  bring  a  higher  price  in  the  market,  for  this  same 
Christianity  made  them  more  trustworthy  and  conscientious 
workers.  Again  and  again  the  hammer  fell  and  husbands  and 
wives  were  separated  forever,  and  little  children  torn  from  the 
embrace  of  their  weeping  mothers.  The  scene  in  that  auction 
room  set  the  Mood  of  Lincoln  on  fire,  and  with  quivering  lips  and 
choking  voice  he  said  to  his  friend:  "If  ever  I  get  a  chance  to 
hit  that  thing,  I  will  hit  it  hard,  by  the  eternal  God!"  Prophetic 
soul !  Thanks  be  to  the  eternal  God,  the  chance  did  come  and 
the  blow  was  hard. 

In  the  spring  of  1830,  the  Lincoln  family  moved  ag^in,  this 
time  to  Illinois.  Another  cabin,  still  an  improvement  on  the 
last,  was  built,  and  then  fencing  a  field,  Abraham  Linc<rin  split 
those  historic  rails  which  were  destined  to  play  so  picturesque 
a  part  in  his  subsequent  history.  As  soon  as  the  family  was 
settled  in  their  new  abode,  Lincoln  being  now  of  age  and  re- 
leased from  a  paternal  guidance  that  had  really  been  neither 
advantageous  nor  considerate,  started  out  to  make  his  own  way 
in  the  world.  It  must  be  confessed  that  the  prospect  before  him 
was  not  encouraging,  nor  to  a  superficial  observer  was  there 
anything  in  Lincoln's  appearance  that  gave  promise  of  that 
glorious  future  with  its  tragic  end,  but  there  was  that  within  that 
passeth  outward  show,  and  he  possessed  latent  abilities  of  un- 
equaled  temper  and  enduring  strength.  The  people  whom  he 
was  destined  to  lead  learned  to  know  that: 
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"Outward  grace  is  dust.    They  could  not  choose,  but  trust 
In  that  sure-footed  mind's  unfaltering  skill 
And  supple  tempered  will, 

That  bent  like  perfect  steel  to  spring  again  and  thrust. 
His  was  no  lonely  mountain  peak  of  mind, 
Thrusting  to  thin  air  o*er  our  cloudy  bars; 
A  sea-mark  now,  now  lost  in  vapors  blind; 
Broad  prairie  rather,  genial,  level  lined. 
Fruitful  and  friendly  for  all  human  kind; 
Yet,  also,  nigh  to  heaven  and  loved  of  loftiest  stars." 

But  to  particularize,  he  had  a  powerful  frame,  six  feet  and 
four  inches  in  height,  furnished  with  the  muscles  of  a  giant,  an 
amiable,  fun-loving  disposition,  but  inclined  to  fits  of  abstraction 
and  melancholy — ^possible  premonitions  of  the  fate  that  lay  in 
wait  for  him — from  which  he  would  pass  to  rollicking  outbursts 
of  droll  humor.  His  knowledge  of  books  was  limited,  but  far  in 
excess  of  those  about  him,  and  so  it  naturally  resulted  that  what 
with  his  physical  powers,  his  kindly  nature,  his  attainments  in 
learning,  he  gradually  became  among  his  associates  a  favorite 
and  a  leader.  These  associates  were  inevitably  the  product  of  a 
frontier  civilization  and,  as  has  been  aptly  said  of  them,  "They 
could  trench  a  pond,  dig  a  bog,  build  a  house;  they  could  pray 
and  fight,  make  a  village  or  create  a  state."  An  introduction 
into  this  circle  lacked  the  amenities  oi  what  is  known  as  "polite" 
society,  and  the  newcomer  was  not  unfrequently  required  to 
demonstrate  his  fitness  for  membership.  An  experience  of  Lin- 
coln's is  in  point.  Notwithstanding  his  stature  and  strength,  the 
admirers  of  one  Jack  Armstrong  claiitied  that  he  was  the  better 
man  of  the  two,  and  a  friendly  contest  was  arranged  to  settle 
the  question  of  social  supremacy  in  New  Salem.  It  was  the 
event  of  the  season,  and  settlers  from  far  and  near  assembled  to 
witness  a  contest  since  become  historic.  Nearly  all  of  the  money 
together  with  the  most  cherished  possessions  of  the  spectators, 
from  pocket  knives  to  whisky,  was  staked  on  the  result.  Arm- 
strong with  his  established  reputation  for  agility  and  strength 
was  a  favorite  at  the  outset,  and  as  the  fight  went  on  Lincoln's 
few  supporters  began  to  waver,  and  victory  was  actually  seen 
perching  on  the  Armstrong  banner,  when  our  hero,  enraged  at 
11 
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the  insinuation  of  foul  play,  profiting  by  his  height  and  the  length 
of  his  arms,  seized  the  bully  by  the  throat  and  shook  him  like  a 
rag.  Thus  was  secured  not  only  his  social  standing,  but  the 
undying  admiration  and  eternal  friendship  of  his  antagonist. 

It  was  from  this  place,  New  Salem,  that  Lincoln  sallied 
forth  as  a  vcJunteer  soldier  in  the  Black  Hawk  War.  His  popu- 
larity gained  for  him  the  captaincy  of  a  company,  and  he  con- 
scientiously dicharged  the  duties  devolving  upon  him  in  this  new 
vocation.  This  war  was  of  short  duration  and  not  at  all  san- 
guinary, and  as  is  well  known,  Lincoln's  most  noteworthy  deed 
of  valor  consisted  not  in  killing  an  Indian,  but  in  protecting 
against  his  own  men,  at  the  peril  of  his  own  life,  the  life  erf  an 
old  savage  who  had  strayed  into  the  camp. 

Returning  from  the  war,  he  had  a  brief  experience  as  a 
country  storekeeper.  A  portion  of  the  merchandise  consisted 
of  that  seductive  fluid  known  as  Bourbon,  which  his  partner  as- 
siduously imbibed,  while  he  read  the  statutes,  and  Bums.  It  may 
be  easily  imagined  that  the  outcome  of  this  commercial  enter- 
prise was  a  disastrous  failure,  but  Lincoln  took  matters  philo- 
sophically, paid  the  debts  of  the  firm  and  was  off  to  fresh  fields 
and  pastures  new.  He  was  successively  appointed  deputy  sur- 
veyor and  postmaster.  Whether  these  appointments  to  office 
kindled  in  him  the  fires  of  ambition  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  he 
soon  became  ambitious  and  was  nominated  for  a  second  time  a 
candidate  for  the  legplslature.  He  was  elected,  and  as  an  evi- 
dence of  his  continuing  and  strengthening  popularity,  he  was 
three  times  successively  re-elected.  His  career  as  a  member  of 
the  legpislature  while  not  brilliant  was  altogether  creditable,  and 
it  was  largely  through  his  efforts  that  the  capital  of  the  state 
was  removed  from  Vandalia  to  Springfield.  There  was,  how- 
ever, one  thing  he  did  which  was  significant  in  its  bearing  upon 
his  future  career  and  which  gave  distinct  promise  of  further 
pursuit  of  high  aims.  Some  resolutions  denouncing  the  forma- 
tion of  abolition  societies,  and  strongly  pro-slavery  in  character, 
had  been  adopted  by  the  legislature.  On  the  last  day  but  one 
of  the  session,  Lincoln  solicited  his  colleagues  to  sign  with  him 
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a  protest  against  these  resolutions.  But  one  of  the  entire  num- 
ber had  the  requisite  courage.  This  protest  is  part  of  the  records 
of  the  legislature  of  March  3d,  1837,  and  is  signed  by  D.  Stone 
and  Abraham  Lincoln. 

During  all  this  time  Lincoln  had  been  a  diligent  student  of 
the  law  and  had  indeed  become  a  successful  practitioner  of  that 
learned  profession.  He  was  not  conspicuous  among  his  brethren 
at  the  bar  for  technical  erudition  nor  for  familiarity  with  legal 
decisions,  but  in  the  trial  of  cases  where  he  thought  himself  to 
be  the  protector  of  innocence,  the  defender  of  justice,  or  the 
prosecutor  of  wrong,  he  frequently  disclosed  such  unexpected 
resources  of  reasoning,  such  depth  of  feeling,  and  rose  to  such 
fervor  in  his  appeals,  as  to  astonish  and  overwhelm  his  hearers 
and  make  him  fairly  irresistible.  He  would  refuse  to  take  the  case 
even  of  a  friend,  if  he  was  satisfied  that  the  right  was  on  the  other 
side,  and  in  his  first  case  in  the  United  States  Circuit  Court,  the 
question  being  one  of  authority,  he  astonished  the  learned  bench 
by  declaring,  that  after  careful  search  he  found  all  the  authorities 
on  the  other  side  and  none  on  his  own.  It  is  not  strange  that 
such  exceptional  uprightness  won  for  him  the  respect  of  the 
bench  and  bar  and  the  confidence  and  admiration  of  the  entire 
community. 

It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  he  was  as  successful  in 
love  as  he  was  at  law,  for  in  Cupid's  Court  he  was  a  maladroit 
practitioner.  His  first  experience  was  an  unhappy  one.  A 
deep  and  mutual  love  had  grown  up  between  himself  and  a 
beautiful  girl,  Anne  Rutledge,  who  died  in  the  flower  of  her 
youth  and  loveliness,  leaving  Lincoln  to  mourn  his  loss  with 
such  intensity  of  grief  that  his  friends  feared  for  his  reason. 
"Men  have  died  and  worms  have  eaten  them,  but  not  for  love," 
and  after  a  time,  this  grief  assuaged,  he  laid  siege  to  the  heart  of 
one  Mary  Owens,  but  the  citadel  of  this  young  woman's  affec- 
tions proved  impregnable  to  the  singularly  awkward  assaults  of 
her  lover,  for  in  his  love  making,  as  in  all  other  efforts  of  his 
life,  it  was  his  conscience  that  predominated.  He  declared  his 
passion  for  the  idol  of  his  soul  with  a  sort  of  judicial  calmness, 
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but  failed  to  press  home  his  suit  with  that  ardor  that  has  ever 
distinguished  successful  swains;  as  who  should  say,  I  love  you, 
but  I  feel  bound  to  advise  you  not  to  marry  me?  At  last  he  be- 
came engaged  to  Mary  Todd,  a  sprightly  and  accomplished 
young  woman  of  good  lineage.  It  is  doubtful  if  his  heart  was 
ever  very  deeply  involved  in  this  affair,  and  the  first  attempt  at 
the  joining  in  wedlock  of  these  two  young  people  proved  *abor- 
tive,  for  the  reason  that  the  day  being  appointed,  the  wedding 
guests  convened,  and  the  bride  bedecked  for  the  occasion,  the 
bridegroom  failed  to  appear.  This  extremely  ungallant  behavior 
on  Lincoln's  part,  while  it  was  the  cause  of  mortification  to  the 
young  woman,  overwhelmed  Lincoln  himself  with  the  most 
poignant  suffering,  and  prompted  him  to  make  the  only  amends 
possible  under  such  painful  circumstances.  He  renewed  his  suit, 
urged  not  so  much  by  affection  for  Miss  Todd  as  by  an  intense 
desire  to  do  justice  and  to  act  the  part  of  an  h(Hiorable  man. 
The  wedding  ceremony  was  appointed  for  the  second  time,  and 
the  programme  carried  out  successfully.  Marriages  in  Spring- 
field had,  up  to  this  time,  been  rather  commonplace  affairs,  and 
Lincoln's  was  perhaps  the  first  at  which  the  forms  of  the  Episco- 
pal church  were  used.  A  goodly  number  of  friends  were  as- 
sembled and  during  the  ceremony  an  amusing  incident  char- 
acteristic of  the  time  occurred.  Among  those  present  was  the 
Honorable  Thomas  C.  Brown,  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  who  had  the  unhappy  habit  of  saying  just  what  he  thought, 
without  regard  to  time  or  place.  He  lived  in  the  law,  by  which 
alone  he  believed  that  all  mundane  affairs,  including  weddings, 
should  be  regidated.  There  was,  of  course,  perfect  silence 
among  the  guests  during  the  ceremony,  and  Judge  Brown  was 
giving  it  his  undivided  attention.  The  service  jM-oceeded 
smoothly  until  Lincoln,  placing  the  ring  on  the  bride's  finger, 
repeated  the  church  formula,  "With  this  ring  I  thee  wed,  and 
with  all  my  woridly  goods  I  thee  endow,"  when  the  absorbed 
judge,  who  had  never  witnessed  such  a  performance,  and  struck 
with  its  absurdity,  broke  forth  with  the  following  amazing  criti- 
cism:    "Good  God,  Lincoln,  the  statute  fixes  all  that!"     In  con- 
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sequence  of  this  remark  it  was  with  some  difficulty  that  the  par- 
son was  enabled  to  pronounce  the  couple  man  and  wife.  Lin- 
coln's married  life  was  not  altogether  a  happy  one.  There  was 
much  in  it  that  put  his  gentleness  and  his  patience  to  the  severest 
tests,  but  nothing  that  reflects  the  least  discredit  upon  him,  noth- 
ing that  did  not  disclose  the  angel  in  his  nature. 

He  was  now  fairly  settled  in  life,  a  married  man  and  a  suc- 
cessful lawyer,  who  rode  the  circuit  with  his  brothers  of  the  bar 
and  rapidly  grew  to  be  more  widely  known  for  his  legal  ability 
and  for  the  everflowing  spring  of  sympathetic  kindness  in  his 
heart.  His  wit  was  proverbial,  and  as  a  story-teller  he  was  a 
positive  genius,  and  ever  delighted  in  playing  practical  jokes. 

With  all  his  gentleness  Lincoln  was  a  brave  man,  as  is  fully 
attested  in  his  controversy  with  General  Shields,  who  is  de- 
scribed as  a  gallant,  hot-headed  bachelor  from  Tyrone  County, 
Ireland.  This  gentleman,  as  is  well  known,  had  a  singularly 
eventful  career,  and  while  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  had  some 
talent  and  much  courage,  his  character  was  sadly  marred  by  in- 
ordinate vanity.  He  challenged  Lincoln  for  a  trifling  provoca- 
tion, and  without  going  into  the  details  of  the  affair,  it  is 
enough  to  say  that  Lincoln,  after  trying  in  a  manly  way  to  settle 
the  difficulty  peacefully,  accepted  the  challenge,  and,  as  was  his 
privilege  under  the  code,  named  the  weapons.  These  were 
broadswords,  and  one  of  the  specifications  is  as  follows: 

"Position:  A  plank  ten  feet  long  and  from  nine  to  twelve 
inches  broad  to  be  firmly  fixed  on  edge  on  the  ground,  as  the 
line  between  us,  which  neither  is  to  pass  his  foot  over  on  for- 
feit of  his  life." 

This  seems  a  somewhat  stringent  regulation  and  discloses 
clearly  enough  a  design  on  Lincoln's  part  to  fight  and  not  to 
play.  Happily,  however,  at  the  last  moment  after  the  dueling 
grounds  were  reached,  the  intervention  of  friends  of  both  parties 
averted  what  would  inevitably  have  been  to  one  if  not  to  both 
combatants  a  fatal  result,  and  a  possible  change  in  the  history  of 
our  country.  Shortly  afterwards  Lincoln  said:  "I  did  not  in- 
tend to  hurt  Shields  unless  I  did  so  clearly  in  self-defense.     If 
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it  had  been  necessary,  however,  I  could  have  split  him  from  the 
crown  of  his  head  to  the  end  of  his  backbone."  In  his  later  years 
he  never  referred  to  this  incident. 

The  limitations  prescribed  for  this  paper  necessitate  its  be- 
ing drawn  to  a  close.  I  have  attempted  briefly  and  inadequatdy 
to  sketch  the  youth  and  early  manhood  of  a  character  altogether 
tmique  in  the  catalc^^e  of  great  men,  and  the  minutest  inspection 
of  historic  annals  will  fail  to  discover  the  pattern  from  which  he 
was  made.  He  was  at  once  gentle  and  brave,  strong  in  endur- 
ance, in  magnanimity,  and  sorely  tried  patience.  By  his  cour- 
age, his  friendly  counsel,  his  humanity,  his  sympathy,  his  lofty 
ideals,  he  will  ever  stand  a  heroic  figure  in  a  heroic  epoch,  vindi- 
cating in  his  noble  life  that  rare  combination,  the  greatness  of 
true  goodness  and  the  goodness  of  true  greatness. 

His  magic  was  not  far  to  seek, — 

He  was  so  human!    Whether  strong  or  weak. 

Far  from  his  kind  he  neither  sank  nor  soared, 

But  sat  an  equal  guest  at  every  board: 

No  beggar  ever  felt  him  condescend, 

No  prince  presume;  for  still  himself  he  bare 

At  manhood's  simple  level,  and  where'er 

He  met  a  stranger,  there  he  left  a  friend. 


^'LINCOLN  AS  A  POLITICIAN  AND  STATESMAN." 

By  Jerome  A.  Watrous,  Lieutenant  and  Adjutant  6th  Wis.  Inf. 
lUad  February  8, 1887. 

WHAT  can  be  said  of  Abraham  Lincoln  that  has  not  al- 
ready been  said  ?  What  thought  is  there  that  has  not 
already  been  thought?  He  was  the  one  man  of  the  19th 
century,  who  reached  the  highest  peak  of  Fame's  chiefest  moun- 
tain; whose  name  and  deeds  have  been  most  frequently  men- 
tioned and  commended;  whose  memory  is  the  most  lovingly 
cherished,  not  alone  in  the  United  States,  but  throughout  the 
civilized  world.  A  man  who  stood  so  high,  was  so  well  loved, 
had  performed  such  deeds,  whose  memory  is  cherished  by  hun- 
dreds of  millions,  it  is  not  easy  to  think  about  in  the  hope  of 
discovering  something  new;  it  is  difficult  to  talk  about,  in  the 
hope  of  saying  that  which  is  not  already  known. 

But  I  must  obey  orders.  Commander  Ross  has  directed 
me  to  speak  of  "Abraham  Lincoln  as  a  Politician  and  a  States- 
man." 

Abraham  Lincoln  never  sought  to  be  a  political  leader,  at 
least  not  as  men  of  the  present  time  seek  leadership  in  parties. 
His  simplicity  as  a  boy,  and  as  a  young  man,  drew  boys  and 
young  men  to  his  side.  His  industry,  genius  and  absolute  hon- 
esty, early  attracted  the  attention  of  all  who  came  in  contact  with 
him,  and  they  were  glad  to  recognize  him  as  a  leader  in  many 
ways,  including  politics. 

Bom  as  he  was,  in  poverty,  and  reared  to  young  manhood 
in  poverty,  no  one  should  wonder  that  Abraham  Lincoln  learned 
the  ways,  came  to  know  the  desires  and  always  kept  in  close 
touch  with  the  common  people.  From  them  he  never  wandered 
in  thought  or  act.     He  knew  the  people,  and  the  people  knew 
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him;  he  sympathized  with  them,  and  they  with  him;  they  loved 
him,  and  he  them.  In  his  whole  career  as  a  politician,  he  never 
had  to  intimate  that  he  desired  political  preferment.  On  the 
contrary,  many  times  he  had  to  bring  to  bear  his  best  persuasive 
powers  to  convince  those  who  desired  to  promote  him,  that  the 
time  had  not  yet  come;  that  it  was  not  the  part  of  wisdom  to 
advance  him. 

Scarcely  had  he  reached  his  majority,  when  the  people  of 
his  district  insisted  that  he  should  serve  them  as  a  member  of 
the  Illinois  legislature.  It  was  against  his  judgment.  He  tried 
to  convince  them  that  it  was  not  a  step  in  the  right  direction, 
either  for  them  or  himself,  but  he  failed  to  convince  them,  and 
was  actually  driven  into  being  their  candidate.  Though  de- 
feated, he  nearly  revolutionized  the  politics  of  the  district.  The 
election  excitement  had  not  yet  passed,  when  the  people  gath- 
ered about  him  and  insisted  that  he  should  be  their  candidate 
at  the  next  election,  and  they  would  not  take  no  for  an  answer. 
He  was  elected,  and  several  times  re-elected,  and  in  all  of  those 
terms  as  a  representative  of  his  assembly  district,  no  one  has 
yet  discovered  that  Abraham  Lincoln  said  a  word,  or  did  a 
thing,  with  a  fixed  purpose  to  advance  his  own  political  inter- 
ests, yet  Illinois  history  blossoms  with  accounts  of  his  devoted 
and  successful  service  for  his  district,  county,  state,  country  and 
all  classes  of  people. 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  wedded  to  his  profession,  and  he  realized, 
as  all  struggling  lawyers  have  done,  that  success,  great  success, 
depended  upon  giving  his  duties  undivided,  earnest,  honest  at- 
tention. Hence  it  was  that  he  raised  his  hands  and  pleaded  to 
be  let  alone  when  approached  by  committees  from  nearly  all  of 
the  counties  in  his  congressional  district,  and  urged  to  stand  as 
a  candidate  for  congress;  but  the  uplifting  of  his  large  hands 
and  awkward  arms,  and  the  shaking  of  his  head  did  not  have 
the  desired  effect,  for  in  spite  of  his  protestations  he  was  selected 
to  run,  was  nominated  and  elected.  Oh,  that  there  might  be 
numerous  instances  of  such  nominations  and  elections  to  con- 
gress in  these  days,  when  one  can  look  over  the  land  and  de- 
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tect,  here  and  there,  members  of  congress  whose  nomination  and 
election  expenses  were  greater  than  those  incurred  by  Lincoln's 
friends  in  nominating  and  electing  him  to  the  presidency;  that 
resulted  in  the  elevation  of  this  greatest  of  our  great  men,  to  the 
highest  of  all  the  high  places  open  to  a  human  being! 

Mr.  Lincoln  did  not  want  to  be  considered  as  a  candidate 
for  vice-president  in  1856,  when  Fremont  and  Dayton  were 
nominated.  He  counselled  against  it;  he  shrank  from  it,  but 
those  who  knew  him,  knew  of  his  unyielding  loyalty  to  the 
government,  knew  of  his  towering  ability,  his  dauntless  cour- 
age, his  utter  fearlessness  in  defending  the  right  and  in  oppos- 
ing the  wrong,  insisted  that  his  name  should  go  before  the  con- 
vention. Who  doubts  to-day,  in  the  light  of  political  machine 
politics,  that  Abraham  Lincoln  could  have  been  nominated  for 
vice-president  in  1856,  had  the  wheels  turned  in  his  favor,  as 
we  have  seen  them  turn  in  more  recent  years,  in  spite  of  his 
opposition,  in  spite  of  his  reluctance?  As  it  was,  he  narrowly 
escaped  the  nomination. 

Lincoln  did  not  seek  to  be  a  candidate  for  the  United  States 
senate  against  Douglas,  in  1858,  but  he  did  not  possess  the 
power  to  prevent  the  rank  and  file  of  the  party,  which  he  played 
so  conspicuous  a  part  in  bringing  into  existence,  and  making 
great,  from  forcing  him  into  the  race.  No  other  man  in  Illinois 
was  seriously  thought  of,  by  anyone,  for  the  Republican  nom- 
ination for  United  States  senator  against  Stephen  A.  Douglas, 
the  "Little  Giant'*.  When  Lincoln  hesitatingly  decided  to  lis- 
ten to  the  voice  of  the  people,  and  take  the  field,  he  seems  to 
have  neglected  nothing  in  the  way  of  preparation  for  the  work 
before  him ;  he  seems  to  have  realized  that  much  depended  upon 
what  he  did  in  that  senatorial  contest,  the  like  of  which  had 
never  before  been  known  in  this  land.  But  who  believes  that 
the  modest,  sincere,  great-hearted  patriot  and  statesman  once 
thought  that  his  speeches  and  acts  in  that  contest  were  pointed 
out  as  those  of  the  most  exalted  leader  of  a  g^eat  party?  He 
gave  his  time  unselfishly;  he  used  the  mighty  abilities  that  God 
had  given  him,  unreservedly;  he  spoke  for  his  country's  good, 
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in  his  party's  interest,  and  never,  intentionally,  in  his  own  in- 
terest; not  on  a  single  occasion  as  an  anxious  candidate  for  the 
high  office  of  senator;  not  in  a  single  instance  as  a  prospective 
candidate  for  president.  If  Abraham  Lincoln,  during  those 
times  of  intense  political  interest,  knew  that  a  mighty  host,  the 
common  people,  had  their  eyes  on  him  and  that  their  hearts 
were  full  of  love  for  him,  there  was  nothing  in  his  conduct  to 
indicate  that  he  felt  himself  backed  by  the  greatest  power  the 
nation  afforded. 

There  were  times  in  that  battle  royal  with  the  "Little 
Giant,"  the  Democratic  idol,  his  opposing  candidate  for  presi- 
dent, later,  when  timid  leaders  in  the  Republican  party  raised 
their  eyes  and  their  hands  in  distress  and  horror,  declaring  that 
Lincoln  had  not  only  destroyed  himself  as  a  powerful  factor  in 
the  party,  but  had  struck  the  party  a  deadly  blow,  and  from  all 
portions  of  the  North  letters  and  telegrams  went  to  him  plead- 
ing that  he  reverse  his  declaration,  to  correct  what  they  termed 
his  mistake.  Delegations  visited  him  and  pleaded  with  him  to 
make  the  correction. 

Who  to-day,  in  the  light  of  history  made  since  it  was  uttered, 
would  have  one  line,  one  word  even,  changed  in  his  great  speech 
made  at  Springfield,  June  17th,  1858,  on  the  occasion  of  his 
selection  as  a  candidate  for  the  United  States  senate,  in  which, 
among  other  things,  he  said,  "A  house  divided  against  itself 
cannot  stand.  I  believe  this  government  cannot  endure  perma- 
nently half  slave  and  half  free."  Yet  that  speech  was  the  one 
which  Lincoln's  closest  friends  as  well  as  thousands  of  others, 
said  had  killed  him,  politically,  and  had  blighted  the  prospects 
of  the  Republican  party.  Lincoln  read  the  letters  and  dis- 
patches, heard  the  arguments  of  his  friends,  listened  to  the  ap- 
peals of  delegations,  but  remained  unmoved.  The  presidency 
of  the  United  States,  yea,  the  promise  of  consolidation  of  all  of 
the  civilized  lands  on  earth,  into  one  country,  and  the  offer  of 
rulership  over  that  consolidation,  would  have  been  spumed  if 
there  had  been  a  provision  that  he  must  withdraw  what  he  had 
said  at  Springfield  in  his  speech  known  as  "The  House  Divided." 
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To  one  of  his  friends  and  warmest  admirers  Lincoln  said  in  an- 
swer to  this:  "Well,  Lincoln,  that  foolish  speech  will  kill  you, 
will  defeat  you  for  all  offices  for  all  time  to  come,"  "If  I  had 
to  draw  a  pen  across  and  erase  my  whole  life  from  existence, 
and  I  had  one  poor  gift  of  choice  as  to  what  I  should  save  from 
the  wreck,  I  should  choose  that  speech  and  leave  it  to  the  world 
unerased." 

To-day,  nearly  forty  years  after  those  inspired  utterances  of 
Lincoln,  what  man  with  heart,  brain,  and  love  of  country,  does  not 
experience  a  feeling  of  pride  that  he  has  been  permitted  to  live  in 
a  century  that  produced  an  Abraham  Lincoln;  a  man  who  al- 
ways had  the  courage  of  his  convictions ;  a  man  who  as  a  politi- 
cian and  statesman  has  never  had  a  superior  in  his  own  country, 
if  in  any  other  country? 

There  was  great  generalship,  a  declaration  of  war,  far- 
sighted  and  unsurpassed  statesmanship,  and  supurb  politics,  in 
that  answer. 

Lincoln  as  a  statesman  shines  more  brilliantly  than  Lincoln 
as  a  politician,  and  as  a  politician  he  was  a  pattern  after  which 
all  men  may  follow  with  safety  and  honor.  Without  going  into 
details,  I  have  no  fear  of  being  contradicted  when  the  claim  is 
made  that  of  all  the  great  statesmen  of  his  time,  that  of  all  of  the 
great  statesmen  of  the  19th  century,  at  home  and  abroad,  there 
are  none  superior  to  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  I  am  amazed  when 
I  look  the  field  over,  at  home  and  abroad,  in  search  of  his  equal. 
Never  did  a  great  statesman  labor  under  vaster  difficulties  in 
the  display  of  statesmanship,  than  Abraham  Lincoln  from 
March  4th,  1861,  to  the  day  of  his  tragic  ending  in  1865,  for 
during  all  of  those  weary  months  of  waiting,  of  sorrow,  of 
heartache,  he  had  to  give  time  and  thought  to  the  business  of 
dealing  out  federal  patronage  to  thousands  of  men  in  search 
of  it,  besides  displaying  a  degree  of  statesmanship  that  we  may 
never  hope  to  see  surpassed  in  time  of  turmoil  and  trouble  in 
our  bdoved  country.  Abraham  Lincoln  had  to  stand  at  the 
head  of  the  army  and  the  navy  and,  as  a  last  resort,  to  give 
directions. 
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Others  here  to-night  will  speak  of  Lincoln  as  a  soldier.  In 
closing  I  want  to  speak  a  word  of  him  as  a  soldier.  In  that 
proud  army  of  the  North,  in  that  brave  army  of  the  South,  there 
was  not  developed  a  greater  genius  as  a  soldier  than  our  modest 
Abraham  Lincoln — ^lawyer,  orator,  politician,  statesman  and 
supurb  public  servant,  whose  memory  will  survive  the  shocks  of 
a  million  years,  if  time  lasts  so  long. 


LINCOLN'S   ORATORY. 

By  T.  W.  Haight,  First  Lieutenant  24TH  N.  Y.  Infantry. 

RMd  February  8.  IMT. 

THOUSANDS  of  years  ago  a  wise  man  said  that  "of  the 
making  of  books  there  is  no  end."  If  the  vision  of  that 
wise  man  had  been  so  penetrating  as  to  enable  him  to 
look  beyond  the  destruction  not  only  of  most  of  the  volumes 
which  then  appalled  him,  but  also  past  that  of  thousands  of 
others  between  his  time  and  ours  down  into  the  present  era, 
and  to  see  the  ever  swelling  flood  of  publications  continu- 
ally issuing  from  innumerable  printing  presses  throughout  the 
civilized  world,  his  bewilderment  might  well  have  been  exag- 
gerated to  the  point  of  despair.  Even  to  ourselves  who  have 
watched  the  literary  torrent  since  the  middle  of  our  century,  and 
who  may  be  said  to  be  "to  the  manner  bom,"  wonder,  becomes 
merged  into  perplexity  when  we  try  to  select  from  the  g^eat 
mass  a  remnant  to  be  considered  as  a  ktema  es  aei — ^a  treasure 
to  be  held  sacred  by  all  future  generations.  That  remnant,  if 
we  can  find  it,  is  literature  in  its  truest  meaning;  but  in  how 
small  a  degree  men  of  culture  and  perspicacity  are  able  to  judge 
of  the  permanent  value  of  contemporary  writing  may  be  seen 
by  looking  backward  to  the  times  when  Hamlet  and  King  Lear 
were  held  as  rubbish  by  the  learned  admirers  of  Euphues,  and 
when  John  Bunyan  was  not  regarded  at  all  by  the  courtly 
gentlemen  who  found  their  ideals  of  excellence  in  the  produc- 
tions of  Wycherley  and  Van  Brugh. 

If  I  were  to  define  my  own  idea  of  literature  I  should  say 
that  literature  consists,  in  its  essence,  of  the  crystallization  of 
truths — ^truths  of  sentiment,  of  feeling  and  of  the  imagination, 
as  well  as  truths  regarding  actual  events — ^the  crystallization  of 
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truths  into  words,  concise,  fitting  and  impressive,  so  that  they 
build  themselves  into  the  thoughts  and  memories  of  men  of  all 
succeeding  ages.  In  that  sense  Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  maker 
of  literature.  Better  and  more  clearly  than  any  other  he  com- 
pressed into  his  first  and  second  inaugural  addresses,  and  into 
his  Gettysburg  address,  the  sorrow,  the  tenderness,  the  stern  re- 
solve, and  the  infinite  charity  of  the  loyal  people  of  this  country. 
Why  should  not  those  papers  be  read  as  long  as  the  g^reatest 
crisis  of  modem  civilization  is  remembered  among  men?  To 
my  mind  they  are  a  part  of  the  enduring  literature  of  the  world 
notwithstanding  their  author's  pathetic  disavowal :  "The  world  will 
little  note  nor  long  remember  what  we  say  here,  but  it  can  never 
forget  what  they  did  here."  Already  what  Lincoln  said  over 
the  graves  of  the  dead  heroes  of  Gettysburg  has  become  as 
much  a  part  of  history  as  any  detail  of  that  g^eat  battle  where 
the  flood  tide  of  rebellion  surged  against  insuperable  cliflfs  of 
patriotism,  and  was  turned  back  into  the  dark  recesses  of  failure, 
divested  of  every  shadow  of  refluent  power. 

If  oratory  is  "action,  action,  action,"  as  has  so  long  been 
claimed  and  admitted,  then  Lincoln  was  not  an  orator.  But 
if  it  is,  as  I  prefer  to  believe,  the  possession  and  use  of  the  divine 
faculty  to  impress  one's  self  by  speech  not  only  upon  multitudes 
within  hearing,  but  also  upon  infinitely  greater  multitudes 
far  distant  in  present  time  and  reaching  away  into  the  illimitable 
future,  then  he  was  one  of  the  greatest  orators  of  all  the  ages. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  Gettysburg  ceremonies  of  September, 
1863,  to  which  I  have  already  referred,  and  which  took  place 
little  more  than  two  months  after  the  thunder  of  artillery  had 
ceased  to  reverberate  among  the  Pennsylvania  hills.  The  sur- 
roundings were  magnificent.  The  audience  was  perhaps  the 
grandest  ever  assembled  at  one  time  in  the  history  of  the  world 
The  occasion  was  of  the  highest  character,  and  the  piece  de 
resistance  of  oratory  was  heard  from  the  lips  of  the  most  ac- 
complished master  of  the  art  of  eloquence  then  living  on  the 
western  continent.  The  work  of  Edward  Everett  on  that  day  was 
held  by  good  judges  to  have  been  easily  comparable  to  the  great 
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eulogium  of  Pericles  at  Ceramicus  over  the  Athenian  dead  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war.  It  was  a  monument  of  Parian  marble, 
pure  and  cold,  but  satisfying  the  artistic  sense,  a  worthy  com- 
memoration of  the  deeds  of  heroes  in  an  heroic  age.  The  words 
of  Lincoln  were  all  spoken  in  little  more  than  five  minutes  from 
their  beginning,  but  every  one  of  them  was  ineffaceably  im- 
pressed upon  the  hearts  of  his  hearers.  By  the  side  of  Everett's 
marble,  Lincoln's  address  was  the  resplendent  diamond  set  for- 
ever upon  the  coronet  of  time  among  the  most  precious  and 
priceless  of  her  jewels. 

In  earlier  years  he  had  shown  that  he  was  a  thorough  stu- 
dent of  men  in  all  their  aspects,  and  that  he  possessed  an  extra- 
ordinary power  in  compelling  their  unwilling  assent  to  proposi- 
tions of  politics  and  political  morality,  highly  unpopular  when 
first  brought  before  the  public;  but  here,  when  confronted  by 
the  great  occasion,  he  rose  superior  to  the  commonplaces  of 
humanity,  and  spoke  the  language  of  celestial  tongues.  To 
him  of  whom  these  things  can  be  truly  said,  it  seems  to  me  must 
be  awarded  with  the  many  other  chaplets  laid  before  his  shrine, 
the  laurels  justly  belonging  to  the  creator  of  enduring  literature 
and  to  the  master  of  such  eloquence  as  has  moved  and  exalted 
the  world. 


LINCOLN,    THE  COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF. 
By  Moses  Hakris,  Major  8th  U.  S.  Cavalry. 

BmhI  F«brQarj  8.  1897. 

THE  distinguished  services  which  he  rendered  to  the  Re- 
public in  the  most  trying  period  of  its  history;  the  trans- 
cendant  ability  displayed  in  the  discharge  of  the  im- 
portant duties  of  his  high  office;  the  act  by  which  he  gave  free- 
dom to  an  enslaved  race;  and  his  tragic  and  pathetic  death  all 
combine  to  g^ve  enduring  fame  to  the  name  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, whose  memory  we  honor  on  this  occasion.  But  his  truest 
and  most  incontestable  title  to  greatness  is  found  in  those  di- 
vine qualities  of  the  soul  which  raised  him  to  a  plane  above  the 
reach  and  ken  of  ordinary  humanity. 

When  we  endeavor  to  comprehend  the  source  of  his  power, 
we  find  a  heart  filled  with  boundless  charity  and  loving  kindness, 
a  sympathy  so  broad  that  it  embraced  all  humanity,  and  a  patri- 
otic love  of  country  that  rose  above  all  personal  considerations. 
Endowed  with  a  powerful  and  acute  intellect  that  enabled  him 
to  easily  solve  new  and  untried  problems,  and  with  a  profound 
sense  of  his  responsibility  for  the  right  use  of  the  power  en- 
trusted to  him,  he  was  a  perfect  instrument  in  the  hands  of  provi- 
dence for  the  great  work  to  which  he  was  called.  Surrounded 
by  the  ablest  men  of  the  nation,  his  ascendency  was  soon  made 
manifest,  and  after  the  first  mcwith  of  his  administration  none 
doubted  that  he  was,  in  very  truth,  President  of  the  Republic 
and  the  actual  Commander-in-Chief  of  its  military  and  naval 
forces.  Hating  war  and  violence  with  an  inexpressible  hatred, 
he  was  confronted  at  the  very  threshold  of  his  administration 
with  the  most  gigantic  fratricidal  war  that  the  world  has  ever 
seen.    Upon  its  successful  prosecution  depended  all  the  hopes 
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of  liberty  and  free  government  on  this  continent.  His  trium- 
phant completion  of  this  mighty  task  places  him  in  the  foremost 
rank  of  the  world's  great  leaders.  To  it  he  devoted  all  the  ener- 
gies of  his  being,  and  the  official  records  show  unmistakably 
that  no  man,  not  even  the  great  War  Secretary,  possessed  a 
more  comprehensive  grasp  of  all  the  details  connected  with  the 
prosecution  of  the  war  for  the  Union. 

A  proper  understanding  of  the  difficulties  surrounding  the 
exercise  of  the  President's  duties  as  Commander-in-Chief  can 
only  be  had  by  giving  full  consideration  to  the  constitutional 
limitations  of  his  powers,  our  form  of  government,  and  the 
peculiar  political  conditions  of  the  times.  The  President  might 
call  for  troops,  but  the  effective  response  to  his  call  depended 
largely  upon  the  patriotic  zeal  and  hearty  co-operation  of  the 
executive  power  in  the  several  states.  Harmony  could  only  be 
preserved  by  giving  the  governors  of  states  and  other  public 
men  some  voice  in  the  appointment  and  promotion  of  officers. 
From  a  military  point  of  view  this  practice  could  not  be  de- 
fended, and  it  gave  additional  weight  to  the  heavy  burden  of  the 
Commander-in-Chief.  No  pressure  was,  however,  sufficiently 
powerful  to  control  the  judgment  of  the  President  in  the  sdec- 
tion  of  generals  for  the  important  commands  of  armies  and  de- 
partments; for  these  appointments  he  assumed,  from  first  to 
last,  full  and  sole  responsibility.'  Military  movements  not  ap- 
proved by  sound  professional  judgment  were  at  times  demanded 
by  a  public  sentiment  that  could  not  be  disregarded.  Thus,  the 
movement  which  resulted  in  the  battle  of  Bull  Run  was  not 
approved  by  General  Scott,  who  thought  that  no  military  opera- 
tions should  be  attempted  until  the  armies  were  properly  or- 
ganized and  drilled,  but  was  ordered  by  the  President,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  universal  sentiment  of  the  North,  he  rightly  be- 
lieving that  the  failure  to  give  the  enthusiastic  three-months 
volunteers  an  OK>ortunity  to  face  the  enemy  would  be  as  dis- 
astrous to  the  Union  cause  as  the  loss  of  a  battle.  This  defeat, 
however,  enforced  the  necessity  for  organization  and  drill,  and 
the  President,  chafing  at   enforced   inaction,   saw  the  splendid 
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force  around  Washington,  under  General  McQellan,  grow  in 
strength  and  efficiency  day  by  day,  while  reports  from  the  West 
gave  evidence  that  there,  too,  armies  were  becoming  fitted  for 
the  work  before  them. 

But  this  formative  period  had  produced  a  type  of  general 
officer  that  imagined  military  glory  to  consist  in  the  wearing  of 
gorgeous  uniforms  and  gallpping  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  staff 
in  front  of  long  lines  of  troops  at  review  or  parade.  Their  head- 
quarters, in  pomp  and  circumstance,  resembled  the  court  of 
some  foreign  potentate,  and  they  held  themselves  superior  to  all 
earthly  authority.  This  condition  of  affairs  sorely  tried  the  pa- 
tience of  the  great  Chief  Magistrate,  who  knew  that  the  life  of 
the  nation  was  not  to  be  saved  by  such  playing  at  the  trade  of 
war.  His  letters  of  advice  and  admonition  to  these  ''distin- 
guished'" generab,  who  doubtless  locriced  upon  them  as  the  im- 
pertinent meddlings  of  a  civilian,  in  affairs  which  he  did  not 
understand,  are  models  of  courtesy  and  kindly  forbearance, 
through  which  his  strong  good  sense  and  profound  earnestness 
of  purpose  are  evident  The  patient  forbearance  of  his  steadfast 
soul  reached  its  limit  of  endurance  when  the  close  of  the  year 
1861  saw  the  vast  and  efficient  army  under  General  McQeUan 
rooted  to  its  entrenchments  in  front  of  Washington.  He  strove 
to  win  the  confidence  of  his  General,  that  he  might  influence 
him  to  action,  by  frank  and  kindly  intercourse,  but  was  repelled 
by  an  indifference  bordering  upon  discourtesy.  His  magnan- 
imity was  supreme.  When  it  was  hinted  to  him  that  the  Gen- 
eral was  wanting  in  that  deference  and  respect  which  was  the 
President's  due,  he  replied,  "I  wotdd  hold  McClellan's  horse  for 
him,  if  he  would  only  do  something." 

Despairing  of  any  vohmtary  movement,  his  War  Order  No. 
I  was  issued  early  in  the  new  year,  requiring  a  general  move- 
ment of  the  armies  east  and  west,  on  the  22d  of  February.  But 
ere  that  date  arrived  a  western  general,  who  believed  in  action 
rather  than  words,  had  given  to  the  Union  its  first  decisive  vic- 
tories in  the  capture  of  Forts  Henry  and  Donelson>  while  the 
campaign  of  the  Peninsula  was  not  inaugurated  tmtil  nearly  a 
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month  later  than  the  date  fixed.  This  occasion  does  not  admit 
cA  any  discussion  as  to  the  relations  which  existed  between  Pres- 
ident Lincoln  and  General  McQellan.  To  the  great  soul  of 
Lincoln  any  feeling  of  jealousy  or  rivalry  was  impossible.  Mc* 
Qellan's  undoubted  ability,  painstaking  industry,  loyalty  and 
attractive  personality  rendered  him  a  valuable  officer  for  the  pre- 
liminary work  of  tlie  war,  and  the  defects  of  his  character  which 
insured  his  failure  as  a  commander  of  great  armies  in  the  field 
could  not  be  known  until  trial  was  made.  The  President  sus- 
tained him  against  overwhelming  pressure  for  his  removal,  and 
in  spite  of  his  insubordinate  conduct,  until  it  was  fully  appar- 
ent that  his  Usefulness  to  the  Union  cause  was  at  an  end. 

During  the  first  two  or  three  years  of  the  war  complaints 
were  frequent  of  interference  from  Washington  in  the  field  opera- 
tions of  the  troops.  It  will  be  observed,  however,  that  talk  of 
thia  character  usually  emanated  from  the  headquarters  of  gen- 
eral officers  who  had  failed  of  success  in  the  field.  It  was  ex- 
tremely loose  and  indefinite  in  its  character,  and  an  unprejudiced 
examination  of  the  official  records  must  enforce  the  conviction 
that  these  complaints  were  without  substantial  foundation,  and 
that  they  were  often  put  fcM-ward  as  excuses  to  cover  the  short- 
comings of  the  officers  concerned.  The  President  was  fully 
ative  to  the  great  responsibility  that  rested  upon  him  as  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  forces  to  vigorously  prosecute  the  war, 
and  he  labored  unceasingly  to  imj^-ess  upoo  the  generals  com- 
manding armies  the  importance  of  constant  and  unremitting 
▼igor  of  action.  When  the  obstacle  to  movement  appeared  to 
be  the  entire  absence  of  any  ddinite  plan  of  operations  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  discuss  the  strategic  conditions  and  to  suggest 
one  c^  more  courses  of  action,  leaving,  however,  the  utmost 
freedom  of  initiative  to  the  commander  in  the  field.  The  mil- 
itary mind  does  not  readily  accept  advice  from  civilian  sources, 
and  Lincoln's  wise  suggestions  were  frequently  disregarded.  It 
13,  however,  believed  that  there  is  not  an  instance  on  record  of 
failure  whefe  his  advice  was  followed  in  good  faith,  while  there 
are  numerous  examples  of  disaster  following  upon  a  disregard 
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of  his  counsels.  He  was  deeply  chagrined  by  McQellan's  fail- 
ure to  press  his  attack  on  the  second  day  at  Antietam  and  the 
consequent  safe  withdrawal  of  Lee's  army  across  the  Potomac. 
McQellan's  complete  and  inexcusable  inaction  of  the  following 
six  weeks  was  only  broken  by  the  President's  peremptory  or- 
ders, he  finally  adopting  the  plan  of  campaign  outlined  by  the 
President,  that  of  operating  against  Lee's  line  of  communica- 
tions, the  relative  positions  of  the  two  forces  permitting  such  a 
movement  without  uncovering  Washington.  But  this  general's 
apparent  indifference  and  reluctant  action  rendered  his  opera- 
tions futile,  and  imperatively  called  for  his  relief.  His  succes- 
sor, Burnside,  abandoned  the  President's  plan  for  his  own,  and 
the  bloody  repulse  of  Fredericksburg  resulted.  Hooker's 
Chancellorsville  campaign  was  purely  his  own  conception,  and 
in  its  execution  he  was  unhampered  by  orders.  Upon  Lee's  move- 
ment to  invade  the  North,  Hooker  suggested  that  he  might  pro- 
ceed with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  to  take  Richmond,  leaving 
the  invading  army  to  be  cared  for  by  such  forces  as  might  be 
gathered  in  the  North  for  the  occasion.  This  project  met  with 
no  approval  from  the  President,  who  clearly  saw  that  the  rebel- 
lion could  only  be  subdued  by  the  destruction  of  the  armies  of 
the  Confederacy  in  the  field.  Lincoln  was  again  grievously  dis- 
appointed by  Meade's  failure  to  profit  by  his  victory  at  Gettys- 
burg, though  he  was  magnanimous  enough  to  recognize  the 
patriotic  motives  that  dictated  his  general's  prudent  conduct. 

The  steadfast  soul  of  Lincoln,  weighed  down  with  the  tre- 
mendous responsibilities  of  the  mighty  struggle,  finally  found  relief 
in  the  appointment  of  General  Grant  to  the  command  of  all  the 
armies.  He  gave  to  him  his  absolute  and  entire  confidence, 
recognizing  in  the  modest,  but  determined  soldier  something  of 
his  own  spirit. 

Two  short  letters  which  I  will  read  clearly  illustrate  the 
relations  that  existed  between  the  great  Commander-in-Chief 
and  his  trusted  generals;  and  we  may  believe  that  the  entire 
confidence  which  these  letters  breathe  forth  would  at  no  time 
have  been  withheld  from  other  officers  in  like  positions,  had  they 
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been  worthy  of  his  trust.  The  first  was  addressed  to  General 
Grant  on  the  last  day  of  April,  1864,  as  follows:  "Not  expect- 
ing to  see  you  again  before  the  spring  campaign  opens,  I  wish 
to  express  in  this  way  my  entire  satisfaction  with  what  you  have 
done  up  to  this  time,  so  far  as  I  understand  it.  The  particu- 
lars of  your  plan  I  neither  know  nor  seek  to  know.  You  are  vigi- 
lant and  self-reliant;  and,  pleased  with  this,  I  wish  not  to  ob- 
trude any  constraints  or  restraints  upon  you.  While  I  am  very 
anxious  that  any  great  disaster  or  capture  of  our  men  in  great 
numbers  shall  be  avoided,  I  know  that  these  points  are  less  likely 
to  escape  your  attention  than  they  would  be  mine.  If  there  is 
an3rthing  wanting  which  is  within  my  power  to  give,  do  not  fail 
to  let  me  know  it.  And  now,  with  a  brave  army  and  a  just 
cause,  may  God  sustain  you."  The  second  needs  no  explana- 
tion: 

"My  Dear  General  Sherman:  Many,  many  thanks  for  your 
Christmas  gift,  the  capture  of  Savannah.  When  you  were  about 
leaving  Atlanta  for  the  Atlantic  coast  I  was  anxious,  if  not  fear- 
ful; but  feeling  that  you  were  the  better  judge,  and  remember- 
ing that  "nothing  risked  nothing  gained,"  I  did  not  interfere. 
Now,  the  undertaking  being  a  success,  the  honor  is  all  yours, 
for  I  believe  none  of  us  went  farther  than  to  acquiesce.  And 
taking  the  work  of  General  Thomas  into  the  count,  as  it  should 
be  taken,  it  is  indeed  a  great  success.  Not  only  does  it  afford 
the  obvious  and  immediate  military  advantages,  but  in  showing 
to  the  world  that  your  army  could  be  divided,  putting  the  stronger 
part  to  an  important  new  service,  and  yet  leaving  enough  to 
vanquish  the  old  opposing  force  of  the  whole — Hood's  army — it 
brings  those  who  sat  in  darkness  to  see  a  great  light.  But  what 
next?  I  suppose  it  will  be  safe  if  I  leave  General  Grant  and  your- 
self to  decide.  Please  make  my  grateful  acknowledgments  to  your 
whole  army,  officers  and  men." 

The  great  central  act  of  Lincoln's  administration,  the  act 
which  crowns  the  civilization  of  the  nineteenth  century,  was  the 
proclamation  of  emancipation.  It  seemed  to  many  a  very  easy 
and  simple  thing  to  declare  that  the  slaves  were  free.    Several 
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of  his  generals  had  felt  that  they  were  fully  equal  to  all  of  the 
responsibilities  involved  in  the  act  He,  however,  rightly  be- 
lieved that  such  momentous  power  pertained  only  to  the  high 
office  of  the  Commander-in-Chief,  and  gave  to  the  subject  the 
consideration  and  prolonged  thought  that  its  importance  de- 
manded. He  was  moved  neither  by  the  importunities  of  those 
who  believed  that  the  war  was  waged  for  the  destruction  of 
slavery,  nor  the  opinions  and  advice  of  those  who  believed  that 
the  Union  could  not  be  maintained  without  slavery,  but  was  con- 
tent to  wait  until  the  progress  of  events  should  unmistakably 
declare  the  act  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  unchangeable  purpose 
of  the  Almighty  Power. 

The  g^eat  soul  of  Lincoln  was  raised  above  all  ignoble 
weaknesses.  No  disaster  of  war  or  circumstance  of  personal 
danger  could  disturb  the  serenity  of  that  lofty  spirit  that  sus- 
tained a  nation's  cause.  On  that  fearful  night  following  the 
battle  of  Bull  Run,  when  naught  but  a  routed  army  stood  be- 
tween a  victorious  enemy  and  the  nation's  capital,  he  was  the 
calmest  man  in  Washington.  When  news  of  other  bloody  de- 
feats reached  him,  the  sufferings  of  the  wounded  and  the  scw- 
row  brought  to  loving  hearts  had  the  first  place  in  his  thoughts. 
He  was  the  soldier's  friend;  and  found  unfailing  pleasure  in  visit- 
ing the  camps  of  the  men,  showing  hearty  sympathy  in  their 
trials  and  hardships,  and  giving  words  of  encouragement  and 
cheer.  Sometimes,  impatient  at  the  slow  and  uncertain  progress 
of  the  Union  arms,  he  longed  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
armies  in  the  field;  but  considerations  of  state  forbade,  and  mak- 
ing faithful  use  of  the  high  powers  entrusted  to  him,  he  could 
only  await  the  result  in  calm  reliance  upon  the  justice  of  the 
cause  for  which  such  wealth  of  blood  and  treasure  was  poured 
out. 

The  end  came.  He  saw  the  fruition  of  all  his  toil.  He 
walked  through  the  streets  of  the  burning  capital  of  the  defunct 
Confederacy,  shaking  the  hands  of  the  humblest  citizens  and  giv- 
ing words  of  sympathy  and  encouragement.  He  saw  before  him 
a  new  and  congenial  task — "to  bind  up  the  Nation's  wounds." 
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But  it  was  the  decree  of  the  Almighty  One  that  his  work  was 
finished.  He  died  at  his  post  of  duty;  and  gave  his  life  for  the 
cause  of  National  unity  and  free  government  as  surely  as  did  the 
soldier  in  arms  on  the  field  of  battle.  In  the  words  of  his  strong 
helper  and  faithful  friend,  Secretary  Stanton,  uttered  at  his  bed- 
side when  his  pure  spirit  took  its  flight  to  realms  of  glory,  "He 
belongs  to  the  ages."  And  as  long  as  this  Nation  shall  endure, 
tc^ether  with  that  of  Washington,  the  pure  and  unsullied  patriot, 
"the  father  of  his  country,"  shall  the  memory  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  the  preserver  of  the  Nation's  imity,  be  venerated,  loved 
and  cherished  in  full  and  equal  honor. 


LINCOLN— THE  MAN  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 
By  George  E.  Sutherland,  Captain  13TH  Heavy  Artillery,  U.  S.  C  T. 

Bead  February  8.  1897. 

EVERY  really  great  man  is  necessarily  greater  than  all  that 
he  says  and  all  that  he  does. 

Lord  Bacon  was  an  intellectual  giant,  but  what  he  said,  was 
the  greatest  thing  about  him. 

Napoleon  was  a  great  soldier,  but  what  he  did  constitutes 
his  entire  claim  to  greatness. 

Neither  of  them  were  great  in  the  largest  sense,  because 
they  lacked  moral  greatness. 

Abraham  Lincoln  put  great  truths  into  eloquent  and  abid- 
ing speech  and  with  courage  and  wisdom  did  heroic  deeds,  but 
what  Abraham  Lincoln  was,  is  greater  than  all  that  he  said  and 
all  that  he  did.  So  we  naturally  ask  what  manner  of  man  was 
this  Western  rail  splitter?  What  were  his  leading  characteris- 
tics?   Whence  did  they  come? 

The  traits  of  character  which  made  President  Lincoln  what  he 
was  came  largely  from  his  birth  among  the  people,  and  constant 
close  touch  with  the  people.  Except  for  this,  Abraham  Lin- 
coln would  never  have  filled  the  place  in  history  which  he  now 
so  illustriously  adorns. 

Lord  Macaulay  says  that  the  two  great  elements  of  all  so- 
cial virtue  are  respect  for  the  rights  of  others,  and  s)rmpathy  for 
the  sufferings  of  others.  Tested  by  this  standard,  which  is  a 
correct  one,  Mr.  Lincoln  was  pre-eminently  the  embodiment  of 
social  virtue,  for  no  man  ever  lived  who  had  a  more  profound 
respect  for  the  rights  of  others  or  a  deeper  sympathy  for  the 
sufferings  of  others,  and  his  respect  and  sympathy  came  from 
his  close  contact  with  the  people. 
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Mr.  Lincoln's  youth  was  spent  amid  uncouth  and  uncultured 
western  pioneers.  In  many  respects  he  was  superior  to  his 
youthful  associates,  but  he  met  them  all  on  a  level,  and  his 
stories,  jokes  and  wrestling  matches  show  him  simply  a  boy 
among  boys.  He  was  then  as  always  a  part  of  the  humanity 
about  him.  Just  out  of  boyhood  he  made  his  first  canvass  for 
the  State  Legislature  and  declared  his  principles  to  be  a  system 
of  popular  education  and  a  system  of  internal  improvements  for 
the  opening  of  roads  and  clearing  of  streams,  and  a  strict  usury 
law;  the  first  to  benefit  the  people,  and  the  latter  to  protect  from 
grasping  greed  the  oppressed  poor.  In  his  second  canvass  he 
said  that  he  should  be  governed  by  the  will  of  his  constituents 
on  all  subjects  upon  which  he  had  the  means  of  knowing  what 
their  will  was. 

Soon  after  he  declared  that,  "With  public  sentiment  nothing 
can  fail;  without  it,  nothing  can  succeed.  Consequently  he  who 
moulds  public  sentiment  goes  deeper  than  he  who  enacts  stat- 
utes or  pronounces  decisions.  He  makes  statutes  and  decisions 
possible  or  impossible  to  be  executed."  Then  later  we  hear  him 
announce  the  doctrine  which  must  be  golden  truth,  or  else  per- 
manent popular  government  is  impossible,  that  "you  may  deceive 
a  part  of  the  people  all  the  time,  and  you  may  deceive  all  the 
people  part  of  the  time,  but  you  cannot  deceive  all  the  people 
all  the  time." 

Lincoln's  energy  and  ability  throughout  his  life  was  in 
great  measure  devoted  to  the  formation  of  an  intelligent  and 
correct  public  opinion.  He  believed  in  the  people  and  that  their 
judgment  would  ultimately  be  right;  that  what  was  demanded  of 
a  leader  was  to  help  the  people  to  reach  conclusions  which  would 
be  finally  correct,  and  not  appeal  to  local  passion  or  evanescent 
prejudice.  Hence  in  stating  his  principles  he  frequently  an- 
tagonized the  present  convictions  of  his  best  friends.  In  the 
Douglas  debate  he  positively  declined  to  heed  the  counsels  of 
his  ardent  admirers  and  political  allies.  He  said  to  them  that 
his  position  was  right  and  that  sometime  they  would  see  that 
it  was  right. 
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The  cornerstone  of  his  argument  was,  that  if  slavery  was 
not  wrong,  there  was  nothing  under  heaven  that  was  wrong.  It 
was  wrong  because  it  denied  that  the  right  of  the  black  man  to 
eat  the  bread  his  hands  had  earned,  was  as  sacred  as  the  white 
man's  right  to  eat  the  bread  he  had  earned.  He  felt  that  success 
against  Douglas  in  that  canvass,  which  involved  a  seat  in  the 
United  States  Senate,  was  of  slight  consequence  compared  with 
bringing  the  peojrfe  to  see  that  slavery  was  a  moral,  social  and  poli- 
tical evil,  and  his  great  speeches  were  great  arguments  meant 
to  reach  and  mould  the  opinions  of  his  fellow  men  upon  this 
subject. 

But  when  Lincoln  took  the  Presidential  chair  he  realized 
that  if  his  administration  was  to  succeed,  he  must  have  the  peo- 
ple back  of  him,  and  his  conduct  was  regulated  accordingly. 
His  effort  with  Douglas  and  his  campaign  for  President,  in  fact 
all  his  great  political  battles  had  been  fought  along  the  newly 
drawn  lines  of  equal  rights  for  all  men.  When,  therefore,  he  was 
inaugurated  President,  what  would  be  more  natural  than  that  he 
should  now  dwell  on  this  new  issue?  But  his  supreme  wisdom 
manifested  itself.  The  question  which  the  people  were  prepared 
for  was  not  slavery,  but  the  preservation  of  the  Union.  So  in 
his  inaugural,  he  made  the  Union  the  paramount  idea,  and  this 
the  people  appreciated  and  approved.  Most  any  other  man  in  his 
place  would  have  made  the  slavery  question  paramount,  and  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  give  too  high  praise  to  Lincoln  for  his 
consummate  statesmanship  in  magnifying  the  cause  of  the 
Union,  until  the  people  were  ready  for  bringing  the  slavery  ques- 
tion to  the  front. 

He  asserted  that  the  integrity  of  the  whole  government  must 
be  maintained,  but  even  on  that  subject  congress  had  been  vacil- 
lating and  had  offered  many  concessions  to  the  South.  Repre- 
sentative men  like  Horace  Greeley  and  Wendell  Phillips, 
and  even  William  H.  Seward,  were  talking  of  peaceable 
secession.  So  late  as  twenty-four  days  before  the  inau- 
guration Mr.  Seward  had  said,  "Only  an  imperial  and 
despotic   government  can    subject    thoroughly  disaffected   and 
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insurrectionary  members  of  the  state.  This  Federal  Republican 
country  of  ours  is  of  all  forms  of  government  the  very  one  most 
unfitted  for  such  a  labor."  Mr.  Phillips  declared  that  Massachu- 
setts would  not  recruit  men  to  bombard  Charleston  or  New  Or- 
leans. Philaddphia,  which  in  the  presidential  election  gave  Mr. 
Lincoln  a  large  majority,  shortly  before  the  inauguration  refused  to 
afford  even  a  hearing  to  George  William  Curtis  upon  the  subject 
of  "A  Policy  of  Honor."  No  one  seemed  disposed  to  efficiently 
assist  the  President  Sentiment  in  the  North  was  fully  disor- 
ganized and  demoralized.  When  Mr.  Lincoln  first  put  to  his 
cabinet  the  question  whether  Fort  Sumter  should  be  provisioned 
and  reinforced,  only  two  out  of  the  seven  members  of  the  cabinet 
were  in  favor  of  the  proposition.  Mr.  Seward  was  pronounced  in 
his  conviction  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  do  anything  tending 
to  produce  a  civil  war. 

President  Lincoln  could  do  nothing  but  wait  for  the  people  to 
arouse,  as  they  did  with  a  mighty  earnestness  when  Fort  Sumter 
was  finally  bombarded  and  captured,  and  the  United  States  flag 
Imuied  down.  Then  the  cabinet  and  all  the  people  went  with 
whirlwind  rapidity  to  the  support  erf  Mr.  Lincoln. 

The  same  experience  came  to  him  on  the  emancipation  ques- 
tion. The  erratic  Mr.  Greeley,  the  brilliant  lampooner 
Wendell  Phillips,  and  the  eloquent  Henry  Ward  Beecher 
constantly  besieged  him  to  proclaim  freedom  to  the  slave, 
but  the  people  of  the  North  were  not  ready  for  such  a 
radical  step.  So  Mr.  Lincoln  waited  with  marvelous  patience.  He 
was  so  thoroughly  a  man  of  the  people  that  he  knew  how  long 
to  wait  for  the  public  conscience  to  be  awakened.  When  it 
was  aroused  he  then  dealt  the  blow  which  freed  three  million 
slaves,  a  consummation  which  no  man  living  had  more  devoutly 
wished  for.  Had  he  issued  the  emancipation  proclamation 
sooner,  it  would  have  found  the  North  unprepared  to  receive  it. 
As  it  was,  it  was  done  at  just  the  right  time  to  accomplish  both 
the  freedom  of  the  slave,  a|id  the  restoration  of  the  Union.  A 
more  impetuous  leader,  a  man  not  in  close  touch  with  the  people, 
would  have  provisioned  Fort  Sumter  at  the  start,  and  would  have 
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declared  the  slave  free  much  scxwier  than  President  Lincoln  did. 
But  in  either  case  the  results  would  have  been  doubtful,  if  not  dis- 
astrous, because  the  people  were  not  ready  for  such  movements. 
But  Mr.  Lincoln,  the  man  of  the  people,  knew  them  even  better 
than  they  knew  themselves,  and  he  knew  just  when  to  act  and  he 
did  act  at  the  right  time. 

He  had  the  remarkable  faculty — almost  an  inspiration — of 
knowing  public  opinion  in  advance  of  its  expression.  He  waited 
for  the  formative  process  to  go  on  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  and 
he  instinctively  knew  when  public  sentiment  was  sufficiently 
formed  for  action.  He  thus  seemed  to  be  in  advance,  while  in 
fact  he  was  merely  declaring  the  determined,  but  unexpressed 
judgment  of  the  people. 

President  Lincoln,  however,  did  not  hesitate  to  take  a  bold 
stand  against  public  opinion,  if  that  opinion  was  wrong.  When  the 
gallant  Captain  Wilkes  boarded  the  British  royal  ship,  the  "Trent" 
and  took  from  her  the  Confederate  envoys,  Mason  and  Slidell,  the 
country  went  wild  with  enthusiasm.  The  Secretary  of  War  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  both  approved  the  act.  The  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives declared  it,  "Brave,  adroit  and  patriotic  conduct." 
The  whole  North  re-echoed  its  approval.  But  Mr.  Lincoln  said, 
"No ;  one  war  at  a  time."  And  so  Mason  and  Slidell  were  given  up. 
Only  a  President  of  courage  and  clear  vision  could  have  done 
this,  but  every  one  now  admits  that  Mr.  Lincoln  was  right. 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  not  affected  by  his  immediate  surroundings. 
Washington  has  always  had  the  reputation  of  possessing  a  poli- 
tical atmosphere  of  its  own  peculiar  hue,  and  of  powerful  in- 
fluence, but  it  had  no  effect  cm  Lincoln.  He  was  independent 
of  locality  and  local  feeling.  Congressmen  often  unmercifully 
criticised  him,  as  they  did  at  the  time  of  the  Hampton  Roads 
conference,  but  after  his  masterly  manner  of  dealing  with  the 
Confederate  Representatives  became  known,  then  even  men  like 
S.  S.  Cox  praised  the  President  for  disregarding  mere  politicians 
and  looking  over  their  heads  to  the  people  for  endorsement  and 
approval. 

Exalted  office  never  took  Mr.  Lincoln  away  from  the  peo- 
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pie.  He  still  continued  one  of  them  and  regarded  office  and 
power  simply  as  an  opportunity  for  conferring  benefit  upon  his 
fellow  men.  In  his  high  sphere  he  had  a  more  difficult  task 
to  perform  than  has  ever  been  put  upon  any  American,  and 
every  school  boy  knows  that  he  performed  that  task  remark- 
ably well,  but  some  of  us  have  not  fully  appreciated  all  his  great- 
ness and  strength. 

Daniel  Webster,  in  glowing  panegyric,  and  never-to-be-for- 
gotten words,  eloquently  pleaded  for  the  integrity  and  preserva- 
tion of  the  Union.  Abraham  Lincoln  loved  the  Union 
just  as  much  as  Mr.  Webster  did,  but  Mr.  Lincoln  arose 
to  heights  never  reached  by  Mr.  Webster.  Mr.  Lincoln 
saw  that  which  is  higher  and  holier  than  any  possible 
Unicm  of  political  states.  He  saw  and  recognized  the 
rights  of  nmn  as  Mr.  Webtser  never  did.  Mr.  Webster  was  great 
and  towered  above  the  people.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  great  and  lived 
amid  the  people.  Their  rights  were  his  rights  and  their  wrongs 
his  wrongs.  He  declared  that  the  central  fact  of  his  administra- 
tion was  the  proclamation  which  broke  the  shackles  from  three 
million  bondmen,  and  set  them  and  their  uncounted  posterity 
free  from  perpetual  unrequitted  toil,  and  impartial  history  will 
say  that  Mr.  Lincoln's  judgment  in  this  respect  was  correct. 

Unconsciously  Mr.  Lincoln  made  himself  the  idol,  the  hero, 
and  almost  a  Divinity  of  the  people.  In  the  midst  of  most  distress- 
ing care  and  the  agonies  of  a  terrible  war,  he  wrote  a  letter  to 
Mrs.  Bixby,  which  I  beg  you  to  note  carefully : 

"Dear  Madam:  I  have  been  shown  in  the  files  of  the  War 
Department  a  statement  of  the  Adjutant-General  of  Massachu- 
setts, that  you  are  the  mother  of  five  sons  who  have  gloriously 
died  on  the  field  of  battle.  I  feel  how  weak  and  fruitless  must 
be  any  words  of  mine  which  should  attempt  to  beguile  you  from 
a  loss  so  overwhelming.  But  I  cannot  refrain  from  tendering 
to  you  the  consolation  that  may  be  found  in  the  thanks  of  the 
Republic  they  died  to  save.  I  pray  that  our  Heavenly  Father 
may  assuage  the  anguish  of  your  bereavement  and  leave  you 
only  the  cherished  memory  of  the  loved  and  lost,  and  the  solemn 
pride  that  must  be  yours  to  have  laid  so  costly  a  sacrifice  upon 
the  altar  of  freedom.    Yours  very  sincerely  and  respectfully, 

Abraham  Lincoln/' 
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No  other  man  in  the  world's  history  ever  wrote  such  a  let- 
ter. Think  of  the  author;  of  the  time  ifdien  it  was  written;  of 
the  poor  mother;  and  then  measure,  if  you  can,  the  affectionate 
reverence  for  the  man  who  wrote  it,  with  which  it  was  read  at 
every  loyal  fireside  throughout  the  laujd. 

Mr.  Lincoln  knew  books  slightly.  He  knew  men  thoroughly, 
and  in  the  crisis  he  had  to  meet,  man  knowledge  was  much  more 
important  than  book  knowledge. 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  not  a  coarse  story-teller  for  the  story's  sake. 
He  was  too  serious,  too  much  in  earnest  for  that,  but  he  could 
refute  a  false  assertion  as  perhaps  no  other  man  could,  by  a 
homely  illustration  which  appealed  to  the  common  sense  of  the 
common  people,  and  which  the  simplest  mind  could  grasp,  and 
was  more  effective  than  any  elaborate  argument. 

It  was  the  careworn  face  of  the  homdy  President  Lincoln  fre- 
quently seen  in  the  hospital  wards  at  Washington,  which  was  bet- 
ter than  any  medicine  for  thousands  of  suffering  soldiers.  It  was 
the  tall,  uncouth  Westener,  who  was  the  most  beautiful  man  that 
ever  lived,  to  the  mother  from  the  Pennsylvania  farm  success- 
fully pleading  for  the  life  of  her  soldier  boy.  It  was  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, the  son  of  the  woodsman,  who  appreciated  the  hard  task  of 
beardless  boys  keeping  watch  through  the  long  hours  of 
silent  night,  and  who  sympathizing  with  them  in  their  unaccus- 
tomed vigils,  declared  that  he  would  not  make  every  Friday  a 
butcher's  day  in  the  army,  shooting  sleeping  sentinels  to  pre- 
serve military  discipline.  It  was  Mr.  Lincoln,  the  man  of  the  peo- 
|rfe,  whose  fakh  in  them  was  equalled  only  by  his  faith  in  Almighty 
God. 

But  while  he  was  thoroughly  a  man  of  the  people,  still 
in  a  measure  he  partook  of  the  gloom  of  the  forests  which  sur- 
rounded him  in  youth.  Their  shadows  fell  upon  him,  and  to 
some  extent  followed  him.  His  public  life  was  inexpressably 
sad  and  burdensome.  In  the  deep  recesses  of  his  great  heart,  he 
was  at  times  wholly  aloof  from  the  people.  These  facts  link 
him  to  the  saints  and  prophets  of  the  world,  who  like  him,  en- 
dured a  hard  lot,  but  accomplished  a  blessed  work,  which  is  its 
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own  unspeakable  reward.  Jacob  in  the  wilderness,  Savonarcrfa 
in  an  enemy's  dungeon,  and  Bernard  in  a  monk's  cell,  suffered 
and  endured  and  laid  their  heads  upon  stcme,  but  they  saw 
heavenly  visions.  They  realized  the  immortal  truth  put  in  words 
by  Gregory  the  Great,  that  to  live  in  ease  and  comfort  is  to  rest 
the  head  upon  soft  earth  and  so  see  no  aogds.  Mr.  Lincoln  in  his 
gloom  first  severely  felt  in  the  untimely  death  of  his  early  love, 
and  subsequently  through  a  long,  hard  and  burdensome  task, 
suffered  and  endured  and  rested  his  head  upon  stone,  but  cer- 
tainly the  angels  descended  and  appeared  unto  him. 

Let  no  one  say  that  heavenly  voices  did  not  speak  to  him 
as  they  did  to  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  and  that,  Hke  her,  he  was 
sustained  by  them  while  working  out  the  delivery  of  a  people, 
and  like  her,  by  a  martyr's  death,  he  paid  the  last  full  measure 
of  devotion  to  others,  fulfilling  creation's  great  law  of  sacrifice, 
and  so  entered  into  the  rest  which  the  world  denied  him,  and 
into  the  halo  of  an  eternal  Glory. 


THE  FOURTEENTH  WISCONSIN  INFANTRY  AT  THE 
BATTLE  OF  SHILOH. 

By  F.  H.  Magdeburg,  Captain  14TH  Wisconsin  Infantry,  U.  S.  V. 

BMtd  March  8.  1897. 

ON  the  13th  day  of  October,  1892,  General  William  Sooy 
Smith  read  a  paper  before  the  Commandery  of  Illinois, 
Military  Order  of    the    Loyal  Legion  of  the  United 
States,  entitled,  "The  Unremembered  Soldier,"  in  which  the  fol- 
lowing passage  occurs: 

"At  the  battle  of  Shiloh,  on  the  second  day,  my  brigade  con- 
sisted of  four  regiments,  three  of  which  were  in  line,  and  one 
was  in  reserve  in  a  sheltered  position  a  couple  of  hundred  ysrds 
to  the  rear.  On  our  right  was  Bamett's  Battery,  supported  by 
my  strongest  regiment.  This  regiment  had  just  come  to  the 
front  a  full  thousand  strong.  It  was  perfectly  green,  and  with- 
out drill,  discipline  or  experience.  It  had  received  its  arms  but 
a  few  days  or  weeks  before  the  battle ;  but  this  I  did  not  know, 
as  it  was  assigned  to  my  brigade  only  the  day  before  the  fight. 
In  the  morning  we  were  fiercely  attacked  by  the  enemy,  and  this 
regiment  broke  and  ran  away  in  spite  of  every  effort  that  could 
be  made  to  rally  it.  Bamett's  Battery  >yas  left  without  support, 
and  was  for  a  time  in  iminent  danger  of  capture.  My  reserve 
regiment,  numbering  about  five  hundred  men,  was  brought  up  as 
quickly  as  possible,  and  took  its  place  in  line,  opening  fire  just 
in  time  to  repulse  the  enemy.  I  saw  nothing  more  of  my  big 
regiment  of  raw  recruits  during  the  fight.  A  year  or  two  after 
the  war  closed,  I  saw  in  the  principal  hotel  of  a  neighboring  city 
a  large  picture  representing  a  regiment  charging  in  gallant  style. 
Its  alignment  was  perfect,  and  all  its  company  and  field  officers 
were  in  their  proper  places.    And  what  was  my  surprise  whea 
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I  read  the  legend,  '*Gallant  charge  of  the regiment  at  the 

battle  of  Shiloh,"  the  very  regiment  whose  conduct  I  have 
described ! 

Later  in  the  day  it  was  the  good  fortune  of  my  brigade  to 
capture  Standiford*s  Mississippi  Battery  of  six  guns.  We  biv- 
ouacked on  the  field  that  night  about  the  position  that  had  been 
occupied  by  this  battery.  The  next  morning  it  was  found  that 
two  of  the  guns  had  disappeared.  Search  was  made  for  them, 
and  it  was  discovered  that  one  of  the  pieces  had  gone  to  replace 
a  gun  that  had  been  lost  by  one  of  our  batteries  during  the  first 
day's  fight.  No  trace  of  the  other  could  then  be  found;  but  I 
have  since  been  informed  that  it  is  now  at  the  capitol  of  the 
state. from  which  my  big  regiment  came,  bearing  the  inscription, 
"Captured  at  the  Battle  of  Shiloh,"  by  this  very  regiment.  I 
could  perhaps  pardon  the  conduct  of  the  regiment  on  the  field; 
but  the  lying  picture  and  the  theft  are  without  excuse  or  pallia- 
tion. And  yet,  without  knowledge  of  the  facts,  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  people  have  doubtless  given  this  regiment  the  hom- 
age of  their  admiration  and  gratitude." 

This  paper  has  been  published  by  the  Commandery  of  Illi- 
nois in  its  second  volume  of  war  papers,  and  has  undoubtedly 
been  read  by  many  who  have  looked  up  the  record  and  have 
ascertained  from  it  that  the  regiment  referred  to  by  General 
William  Sooy  Smith  was  none  other  than  my  own,  the  14th 
Wisconsin  Veteran  Volunteer  Infantry. 

On  or  about  January  27th,  1896,  I  became  cognizant  of  the 
existence  of  the  passage  above  quoted.  For  years  past  I  have 
had  the  honor  of  being  President  of  our  regimental  society,  and 
it  there  devolved  upon  me  to  refute  the  charges,  in  the  most  em- 
phatic terms,  made  against  the  honor  and  valor  of  my  regi- 
ment, whose  record  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  its  service 
was  without  blemish.  Application  was  immediately  made 
by  me  to  the  Illinois  Commandery  for  an  opportunity  to  refute 
the  charges  at  one  of  its  meetings,  but  I  was  informed  that  no 
chance  could  be  given  me  till  after  their  annual  election,  as  pro- 
grams were  full  to  that  time.    After  their  election  in  May  last,  I 
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again  applied  and  was,  after  very  long  delay,  informed  that  my 
application  had  been  overlooked  or  mislaid  and  that  all  dates 
were  again  filled  to  the  next  annual  meeting.  Thereupon  I  applied 
to  our  Commander  for  a  chance  to  defend  my  regiment  and  have 
been  accorded  this  opportunity.  I  will  be  as  brief  as  the  cir- 
cumstances will  permit  and  ask  for  your  kind  indulgence  more 
on  behalf  of  my  comrades  so  greatly  wronged,  than  on  my  own. 

The  14th  Wisconsin  Veteran  Volunteer  Infantry  went 
into  camp  at  Fond  du  Lac,  Wisconsin,  during  the  latter  part  of 
November,  1861,  where  it  received  its  arms  during  the  first  week 
of  January,  1862,  and  was  mustered  into  the  United  States  serv- 
ice during  the  last  half  of  that  month.  The  regiment  received 
company  and  regimental  instruction  and  drill  from  time  of  en- 
tering camp  till  March  8th,  1862,  when  it  left  for  Benton  Bar- 
racks, near  St.  Louis.  Here  the  thgrough  drill  of  the  regiment 
was  continued  till  it  left  for  Savannah,  Tenn.,  at  which  place 
drill  and  instruction  continued  till  April  6th,  when  the  regi- 
ment left  for  Shiloh,  where  it  joined  the  army  and  there,  with- 
out order  or  assignment,  but  by  request  of  its  commanding  offi- 
cer, served  during  April  7th  with  the  14th  Brigade,  5th  Division, 
Army  of  the  Ohio,  commanded  by  General,  then  Colonel,  William 
Sooy  Smith,  of  the  13th  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry. 

This  fully  disproves  General  Smith's  statement  in  regard  to 
the  14th  Wis.  Vet.  Vol  Infantry,  when  he  says : 

"It  was  perfectly  g^een,  and  without  drill,  discipline,  or 
experience.  It  had  received  its  arms  but  a  few  days  or  weeks 
before  the  battle;  but  this  I  did  not  know,  as  it  was  assigned 
to  my  brigade  only  the  day  before  the  fight." 

The  official  records  show  that,  of  all  regiments  belonging 
to  the  Army  of  the  Ohio,  eng^ed  in  the  battle  of  Shiloh,  April 
7th,  1862,  only  two  lost  more  killed,  only  eight  lost  more  wounded, 
only  seven  lost  more  killed  and  wounded,  and  only  six  lost  more 
killed,  wounded  and  missing,  than  the  14th  Wis.  Vet.  Vol.  Inf., 
as  per  subjoined  tables  compiled  from  War  of  the  Rebellion  Rec- 
ords, Series  i.  Vol.  10,  Part  i. 
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KILLED. 

Regiment.  Officers.  Men.  Total. 

41st  Ohio I  20  21 

9th   Indiana i  16  17 

14th  Wisconsin i  15  16 

WOUNDED. 

Regiment.  Officers.  Men.  Total. 

9th  Indiana  7  146  153 

30th  Indiana 6  109  115 

34th  Illinois   7  105  112 

41st  Ohio  6  105  III 

6th  Kentucky   7  86  93 

32d  Indiana  4  82  86 

9th  Kentucky   9  67  76 

29th  Indiana 4  7^  76 

14th  Wisconsin   2  ^2  74 

KILLED  AND  WOUNDED. 

Regiment.  Officers.  Men.  Total. 

9th  Indiana 8  162  170 

41st  Ohio 7  125  132 

30th  Indiana 6  121  127 

34th  lUmois   8  119  127 

6th  Kentucky  7  9^  103 

32d  Indiana  6  90  96 

9th  Kentucky   10  81  91 

14th  Wisconsin   3  87  90 

KILLED,    WOUNDED   AND   MISSING. 

Regiment.  Officers.  Men.  Total. 

9th  Indiana 8  162  170 

41st  Ohio  7  126  133 

30th  Indiana 6  123  129 

34th  Illinois  8  119  127 

6th  Kentucky   7  96  103 

32d  Indiana  6  90  96 

14th  Wisconsin  3  9^  93 
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These  official  records  show  further,  that  the  losses  in  killed, 
in  wounded,  in  killed  and  wounded,  and  in  killed,  wounded  and 
missing,  were  greater  in  the  14th  Wis,  Vet.  Vol.  Inf.  than  in  any 
of  the  other  regiments  of  the  14th  Brigade,  5th  Division,  the 
brigade  our  regiment  joined,  on  the  morning  of  April  7th,  1862, 
as  per  subjoined  tables  compiled  from  War  of  the  Rebellion 
Records,  Series  i.  Vol.  10,  Part  i. 

KILLED. 

Regiment.                                      Officers.  Men.  Total. 

14th  Wisconsin    I  15  16 

13th  Ohio   o  II  II 

26th  Kentucky   2            7  9 

I  ith  Kentucky   i            4  5 

WOUNDED. 

Regiment.  Officers.  Men.  Total. 

14th  Wisconsin   2  J2  74 

26th  Kentucky  6  55  61 

13th  Ohio   4  44  48 

I  Ith  Kentucky   2  46  48 

KILLED  AND  WOUNDED. 

Regiment.  Officers.  Men.  Total. 

14th  Wisconsin   3  87  90 

26th  Kentucky   8  62  70 

13th  Ohio   4  55  59 

I  Ith  Kentucky   3  50  53 

KILLED,    WOUNDED   AND   MISSING. 

Regiment.  Officers.  Men.  Total. 

14th  Wisconsin   3  90  93 

26th  Kentucky   8  63  71 

13th  Ohio    4  62  66 

nth  Kentucky   3  52  55 

Do  these  figures  indicate  that  there  is  even  a  trace  of  truth 
in  the  statement  of  General  William  Sooy  Smith,  when  he  says : 

"In  the  morning  we  were  fiercely  attacked  by  the  enemy, 
and  this  regiment  broke  and  ran  away  in  spite  of  every  effort 
that  could  be  made  to  rally  it." 
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Now  let  me  turn  to  the  official  report  of  Brig.  General  Thos. 
L.  Crittenden,  commanding  5th  Division,  Army  of  the  Ohio,  then 
to  that  of  Colonel  William  Sooy  Smith,  13th  Ohio  Vol.  Inf., 
commanding  14th  Brigade,  5th  Division,  Army  of  the  Ohio,  and 
to  that  of  Colonel  D.  E.  Wood,  commanding  the  14th  Wisconsin 
Veteran  Volunteer  Infantry,  to  see  what  each  has  to  say  as  to 
what  was  done  by  the  14th  Wisconsin  Vet.  Vol.  Infantry  in 
the  battle  of  Shiloh,  April  7th,  1862. 

I  shall  quote  only  such  portions  of  their  official  reports  as 
relate  to  the  14th  Wisconsin,  and  take  these  quotations  from 
War  of  the  Rebellion  Records,  Series  i.  Volume  10,  Part  i,  pages 
354,  365,  371  and  372. 

REPORT  NO.  117. 
Headquarters  5th  Division,  Army  of  the  Ohio, 
Colonel:  Field  of  Shiloh,  April  15th,  1862. 

*  *  *  "The  14th  Wisconsin  Regiment  under  Colonel  D. 
E.  Wood  reported  to  my  division  by  order  of  General  Buell,  and 
was  assigned  to  the  14th  Brigade,  under  Colonel  W.  S.  Smith. 
The  conduct  of  this  regiment  has  been  referred  to  by  Colonel 
Smith  in  his  report,  and  I  herewith  enclose  the  report  of  Colonel 
Wood,  showing  the  part  taken  in  the  action  by  this  command, 
and  containing  a  list  of  the  casualties  in  his  regiment,  which 
occurred  in  the  battle."     *     *     * 

I  am,  with  great  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

T.  L.  Crittenden, 
Col.  J.  B.  Fry,  Brigadier  General  Commanding. 

Assistant  Adjutant  General. 

The  above  comprises  every  word  in  General  T.  L.  Critten- 
den's report  relating  to  the  14th  Wis.  Vet.  Vol.  Inf. 

REPORT  NO.  123,  PAGE  365. 
Sir;  Shiloh  Fields,  Tenn.,  April  nth,  1862. 

*  *  *  "The  14th  Wisconsin  Volunteers,  temporarily  at- 
tached to  my  brigade,  was  drawn  up  in  line  of  battle  on  the  right, 

*  *    *    The  right  recoiled,  while  the  left  and  center  stood  firm. 
The  26th  Kentucky  was  then  sent  forward  to  support  our  right." 

*  *    *  Very  respectfully,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

W.  S.  Smith, 
Col.  13th  Ohio,  Comdg.  14th  Brigade. 
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This  is  all  that  refers  to  the  14th  Wis.  Vet.  Vol.  Inf.  in 
Colonel  Smith's  report. 

REPORT  NO.  127,  PAGE  371. 

Headquarters  14TH  Wisconsin  Volunteers, 

April  nth,  1862. 
Sir: 

"I  have  the  honor  to  report  to  you  the  part  taken  by  my  com- 
mand in  the  action  of  the  7th  instant. 

My  men  received  the  fire  of  the  enemy  with  g^eat  credit  to 
themselves,  although  it  was  the  first  time  they  had  been  in  action. 

During  the  action  my  command  attacked  and  took  posses- 
sion of  a  battery  which  was  planted  in  front  of  the  left  wing  and 
passed  some  50  paces  beyond  the  battery,  when  the  enemy,  by 
a  superior  force,  caused  them  to  fall  back ;  they  rallied  again,  and 
a  second  time  took  the  guns,  which  are  now  upon  the  tettlefield. 
The  battery  is  believed  to  be  a  Louisiana  battery.  One  other 
gun  was  spiked  by  First  Lieutenant  George  Staley,  of  Company 
D;  and  Captain  George  E.  Waldo,  Company  E,  bravely  leading 
on  his  men,  fell  in  this  attack. 

♦Total  killed,  14;  total  wounded,  73;  total  missing,  14." 

"The  officers  of  my  regiment  conducted  themselves  in  a  very 
creditable  manner.  Lieutenant  Colonel  L  E.  Messmore  rendered 
valuable  service  in  the  former  part  of  the  action,  but  received  a 
fall  from  his  horse,  and  was  compelled  to  leave  the  field  before 
the  action  closed.  Major  John  Hancock  conducted  himself  with 
bravery  throughout  the  action  and  rendered  very  valuable  service. 

I  am,  with  great  respect,  your  obedient  servant," 

D.  E.  Wood, 

Colonel  14th  Wis.  Vol. 
Colonel  Smith, 

Commanding  Brigade. 

"Dear  Colonel:  My  circumstances  at  present  prevent  me 
from  making  such  a  detailed  report  as  I  could  desire." 

D.  E.  W. 

It  appears  that  Colonel  Wood  of  the  14th  Wisconsin  deemed 
it  his  duty  to  also  make  a  detailed  report  to  Major  General  U.  S. 
Grant,  to  whose  command  the  regiment  belonged.  This  report 
is  too  long  to  recite  in  detail  and  I  will  only  quote  such  passages 
tiierefroni  as  relate  more  particularly  to  the  questions  or  charges 
mised  by  General  Smith.     In  its  entirety  the  report  is  substan- 

*Thii  wa«  afterwards  corrected  to  16  killed,  74  wounded,  3  missing. 
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tially  a  repetition  of  the  one  made  to  Colonel  Smith  Commanding 
the  Brigade,  I  quote  from  Report  No.  127. 

PAGE  372. 

*  *  *  '*I  immediately  distributed  40  rounds  of  cartridges 
to  each  man,  took  what  rations  we  had  in  camp,  and  within  one 
hour  of  the  time  of  receiving  the  order,  was  on  board  a  steamer 
with  730  effective  men.  We  reached  Pittsburg  Landing  at  about 
10  p.m.,  and,  ascending  the  bluff,  remained  there  till  morning. 
Being  unable  to  get  orders  from  headquarters  during  the  night, 
at  the  request  of  Colonel  W.  S.  Smith,  commanding  a  brigade  in 
General  Crittenden's  division,  I  agreed  to  join  his  command 
during  the  day  if  I  failed  to  get  contrary  orders.  *  *  Our 
line  arose,  commenced  firing,  and  advanced,  which  caused  the 
enemy  hastily  to  withdraw  their  battery  and  fall  back.  Our  line 
steadily  advanced  upon  the  enemy's  lines,  causing  them  to  slowly 
fall  back,  contesting,  however,  every  inch  of  ground.  Their  bat- 
tery had  been  replanted  at  the  distance  of  about  three-fourths  of 
a  mile  from  where  our  line  had  been  formed.  Coming  a  second 
time  in  the  vicinity  of  this  battery,  which  was  in  a  great  measure 
concealed  by  the  timber,  I  ordered  my  regiment  to  advance  and 
take  it,  which  they  did.  Lieutenant  George  Staley  spiking  one 
of  the  guns  and  a  private  spiking  another.  Captain  Waldo,  Com- 
pany E,  as  well  as  a  number  of  privates,  fell  at  this  time.  My 
regiment,  being  new,  in  their  excitement  advanced  some  70  or  80 
paces  beyond  the  battery,  and  there  were  repulsed  by  a  superior 
force  of  the  enemy  and  fell  back  a  considerable  distance 
in  some  disorder,  but  soon  rallied  and  advanced  with  the 
main  line  upon  the  battery,  which  was  then  recaptured  and  held. 
The  battery  referred  to  I  believe  was  a  Louisiana  battery.  Dur- 
ing the  engagement  my  men  several  times  wavered  under  a  gall- 
ing fire,  but  in  each  instance  rallied  promptly,  and  remained  in 
their  position  until  the  day  was  w'on."     *     *     * 

Very* respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 
D.  E.  Wood, 

Maj.  Gen.  U.  S.  Grant.  Colonel  14th  Wisconsin  Vol. 

Neither  the  report  of  Colonel  Wood  made  to  Colonel  Smith, 
commanding  14th  Brigade,  referred  to  by  General  T.  L.  Critten- 
den in  his  report,  nor  Colonel  Wood's  subsequent  report  to 
Major  General  U.  S.  Grant,  show  any  adverse  comment  or  en- 
dorsement. In  support  of  this  statement  I  submit  attached  letter 
from  Colonel  F.  C.  Ainsworth,  U.  S.  Army,  Chief  of  the  Record 
and  Pension  Office. 
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RECORD  AND  PENSION  OFFICE, 
War  Department, 
Washington  City,  February  13,  1896. 

Mr.  F.  H.  Magdeburg,  President, 

Society,  14th  Wisconsin  Vet.  Vol.  Infantry, 
Cor.  North  Water  and  Knapp  Streets, 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 
"Sir:  Referring  to  your  letter  of  the  loth  instant,  received 
the  I2th,  relative  to  the  capture  of  a  battery  by  the  14th  Wiscon- 
sin Volunteers  at  the  battle  of  Shiloh,  in  which  you  request  to  be 
advised  as  to  the  nature  of  the  indorsement,  if  any,  made  by 
Colonel  William  S.  Smith  upon  Colonel  Wood*s  report  of  the 
operations  of  his  regiment  in  that  battle,  and  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  indorsement,  if  any,  made  by  General  Grant  upon  Colonel 
Wood's  report  to  him  as  of  the  same  action,  and  in  which  you 
also  request  to  be  furnished  with  a  copy  of  the  order  of  General 
Halleck  presenting  a  gun  of  the  captured  battery  to  the  14th 
Wisconsin  Volunteers,  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  no 
indorsements  have  been  found  on  the  reports  of  Colonel  Wood 
referred  to,  and  that  a  careful  search  of  the  records  has  been 
made  up  to  September,  1862,  but  no  order  of  General  Halleck 
presenting  a  gun  of  the  captured  battery  to  the  14th  Wisconsin 
Volunteers  has  been  found.'' 

Very  respectfully, 

F.  C.  AiNSWORTH, 

Colonel  U.  S.  Army, 

Chief,  Record  and  Pension  Office. 

An  officer  is  forever  estopped  denying  the  truthfulness  of  an 
official  report  of  a  subaltern,  if  he  fails,  at  time  of  receiving  and 
forwarding  the  same,  to  endorse  such  report  as  incorrect  or 
untruthful.  In  this  position  I  am  fully  sustained  by  the  action 
of  no  less  a  person  than  General  U.  S.  Grant,  who,  in  forwarding 
the  official  reports  of  Generals  John  A.  McClernand  and  Lew. 
Wallace,  which  he  did  not  fully  coincide  with  as  made,  so  stated 
in  his  endorsements  thereon  .when  he  forwarded  them.  See  pages 
114  and  174,  Volume  10,  Part  i.  Series  i,  War  of  the  Rebellion 
Records. 

The  two  reports  made  by  Colonel  D.  E.  Wood  to  his  superior 
officers,  accepted  and  forwarded  by  them  to  higher  authorities, 
without  adverse  comment  of  any  kind  whatsoever,  must  forever 
stand  in  the  history  of  this  country  as  the  true  version  of  the 
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part  taken  on  April  7th,  1862,  by  the  14th  Wisconsin  Veteran 
Volunteer  Infantry  in  the  battle  of  Shiloh. 

The  official  reports  and  figures  of  losses  here  given  will, 
to  any  unprejudiced  mind,  clearly  disprove  all  the  brutal  charges 
so  wantonly  made  against  the  14th  Wis.  Vet.  Vol.  Inf.  by  Gen- 
eral William  Sooy  Smith  in  his  paper  entitled,  "The  Unremem- 
bered  Soldier.*' 

His  childish  ebullition  over  a  picture  that  he  claims  to  have 
seen  a  year  or  two  after  the  war  closed,  is  not  of  sufficient  mo- 
ment to  waste  more  than,  a  passing  word  upon ;  therefore,  I  will 
simply  put  the  following  query  in  this  connection. 

Who  has  ever  seen  a  picture  of  any  battle,  absolutely  true  in 
detail  to  exact  happenings  during  action  ? 

The  artists  who  followed  the  army  were  apt  to  draw  heavily 
upon  their  imagination — influenced  more  or  less  by  the  vanity  of 
the  individuals  who  wished  to  see  themselves  immortalized  in 
such  manner. 

Not  satisfied  with  his  effort  to  blast  the  reputation  of  this 
regiment  and  defame  its  honored  dead,  whose  memory  should  be 
sacred  to  every  Union  soldier,  General  Smith  now  attempts  to 
charge  it  with  the  crime  of  theft,  by  intimating  that  the  14th  Wis. 
Vet.  Vol.  Inf.  stole  from  out  of  the  midst  of  his  valiant  and  vigi- 
lant brigade  one  of  the  cannons,  he  claims  to  have  been  captured 
by  his  own  brigade,  and  which  he  says  was  so  thoroughly  spirited 
aw^ay,  that  the  most  diligent  search  failed  to  recover  it ;  but  that  it 
now  is  at  the  capital  of  the  state  from  whence  the  regiment  re- 
ferred to  by  him,  hailed.  The  cannon  at  Madison,  Wis.,  bear- 
ing the  inscription,  "Captured  at  the  battle  of  Shiloh,  April  7th, 
1862,  by  the  14th  Wisconsin  Volunteer  Infantry,"  was  obtained 
by  the  lamented  Governor  L.  P.  Harvey,  of  Wisconsin,  while  on 
his  visit  to  Pittsburg  Landing  soon  after  the  battle,  either  from 
Generals  Halleck  or  Grant,  and  while  I  have  been  unable  to  ob- 
tain any  official  confirmation  of  that  fact,  it  still  remains  a  fact, 
that  this  cannon  was  by  permission  of  the  proper  officer  carried  on 
board  of  Governor  Harvey's  steamer  and  conveyed  to  Madison, 
Wisconsin. 
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In  the  Governor's  party  were  E.  R.  Wadsworth,  Commissary 
General,  E.  B.  Wolcott,  Surgeon  General,  Edward  H.  Brod- 
head,  and  the  Hon.  George  R.  Stuntz,  at  that  time  a  member  of 
the  Legislature  of  Wisconsin. 

Governor  Harv^ey  was  accidentally  drowned  in  the  Tennes- 
see River  on  April  19th,  1862.  Generals  Brodhead  and  Wolcott 
are  dead.  General  Wadsworth's  mental  and  physical  condition  is 
such  that  he  cannot  be  seen,  and  only  the  Hon.  George  R.  Stuntz 
is  now  living,  a  disinterested  party,  who,  in  a  letter  to  me,  states 
that  he  remembers  the  circumstances  well  and  that  it  was  Gen- 
eral Grant  who  permitted  Governor  Harvey  to  transport  the  can- 
non to  Wisconsin  as  a  trophy  of  the  gallant  deeds  of  her  sons. 

A  letter  to  me  from  Lieutenant  B.  F.  Goodwin,  Co.  E,  14th 
Wis.  Vet.  Vol.  Inf.,  fully  confirms  Mr.  George  R.  Stuntz*s  state- 
ment. 

The  "pardon",  as  to  the  regiment's  action  on  the  field,  so  mag- 
nanimously offered  by  General  Smith,  I  must  on  behalf  of  my 
regiment  most  emphatically  decline  to  accept,  since  it  is  tendered 
for  something  that  exists  only  in  the  mind  of  General  William 
Sooy  Smith.  It  must  strike  everybody  as  most  remarkable  and 
very  singular,  that  General  William  Sooy  Smith  should  have 
waited  till  October  13,  1892,  to  bring  all  these  charges  against 
the  14th  Wis.  Vet.  Vol.  Inf.,  when  the  gravest  of  them — cow- 
ardice and  theft — were  known  to  him  ever  since  the  battle,  while 
the  other  causes  of  his  denunciations  and  attack  had  come  to  his 
knowledge  one  or  two  years  after  the  close  of  the  war.  He  must 
have  known  that,  when  he  brought  his  accusations  to  public  no- 
tice at  so  late  a  date,  he  placed  his  victims  in  an  almost  hopeless 
position  to  disprove  his  cruel  and  wanton  charges. 

He  .must  also  have  known  that  it  would  be  an  almost  im- 
possible task  for  any  one  to  disprove  by  documentary  evidence, 
a  charge  of  theft,  made  over  thirty  years  after  the  same  is  claimed 
to  have  been  committed. 

Had  he  made  this  charge  at  the  time  or  one  or  two  years  after 
the  close  of  the  war,  while  Generals  Halleck  and  Grant,  who  un- 
doubtedly permitted  the  cannon  to  be  removed  by  Governor  Har- 
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vey,  were  still  living,  their  testimony  could  have  been  had  as  well 
as  that  of  Generals  Wadsworth,  Brodhead  and  Wolcott,  who, 
after  the  accidental  drowning  of  Governor  Harvey,  on  April 
19th,  1862,  were  the  representatives  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin  in 
charge  of  this  cannon  while  it  was  being  conveyed  to  Madison. 
I  feel  confident  that  I  am  voicing  the  opinion  of  every  living 
soldier  when  I  say  that,  rather  than  to  be  remembered  as  my  com- 
rades of  the  14th  Wis.  Vet.  Vol.  Inf.  have  been  by  General  Will- 
iam Sooy  Smith,  I  would  greatly  prefer  to  forever  remain 

"The  Unremembered  Soldier." 


THE  LAST  WEEK'S  CAMPAIGN  OF  THE  ARMY  OF 
THE   POTOMAC. 

By  Charles  H.  Anson,  Bvt.  Major  and  A.  D.  C  Second  Division, 
6th   Army  Corps. 

THE  period  from  1861  to  1865  was  one  of  momentous  events, 
for,  during  that  time,  a  nation's  life  was  poised  in  the 
balance.  Men  of  the  Southland  claimed  the  right  of 
secession  from  the  union  of  the  states,  while  those  of  the  North 
insisted  that  the  National  Government  was  supreme  and  was 
superior  to  that  of  any  state,  and  denied  the  right  of  any  one  or 
more  states  to  secede  from  the  Union. 

The  representatives  of  the  South  withdrew  from  Congress 
and  an  attempt  was  made  to  form  a  government  in  rebellion  to 
the  national  authority.  The  people  of  the  North  insisted  that 
the  laws  should  be  obeyed  and  that  the  Union  should  be  main- 
tained. Vast  armies  were  raised  and  a  mighty  conflict  was  car- 
ried on.  Four  years  had  passed,  years  of  sacrifice,  suffering  and 
bloodshed,  a  mighty  struggle  at  arms  had  been  waged  along  the 
border  line  from  the  Atlantic,  to  and  beyond  the  valley  of  the 
Mississippi  with  varying  success. 

Upon  the  advent  of  the  year  1865,  it  was  apparent  that  the 
end  was  drawing  near.  Sherman's  Army  with  untold  valor  had 
cut  the  Confederacy  in  twain,  and  reached  the  sea.  His  victori- 
ous host  was  fighting  their  way  through  the  Carolinas.  Sheridan 
with  his  successful  riders  had  been  transferred  from  the  Shenan- 
doah Valley  to  the  left  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 

The  Union  forces  confronting  Richmond  and  Petersburg  as 
well  as  the  Confederate  lines  southwest  of  the  latter  city,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  thirty  miles,  were  in  the  following  order  from 
right  to  left.  On  the  north  of  the  James  River  was  General  Weit- 
zel's  command.     On  the  south  of  the  same  river  were  the  Ninth 
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Corps,  General  Parks,  the  S;xth  Corps,  General  Wright,  the 
Twenty-fourth  Corps,  General  Ord,  the  Second  Corps,  General 
Humphreys,  the  Fifth  Corps,  General  Warren,  and  the  cavalry  un- 
der command  of  General  Sheridan  in  the  vicinity  of  Five  Forks. 

Late  in  the  day  of  April  i,  1865,  Sheridan's  command,  in- 
cluding the  Fifth  Corps  under  Warren,  captured  the  right  of 
Lee's  line  at  Five  Forks,  taking  some  six  thousand  prisoners, 
and  a  large  quantity  of  small  arms  and  artiller>'. 

As  soon  as  Sheridan's  success  at  Five  Forks  was  assured, 
General  Grant  ordered  an  assault  to  be  made  at  four  o'clock 
Sunday  morning,  April  2d,  by  General  Wright,  to  be  followed 
by  General  Parks  on  the  right,  and  General  Ord  on  the  left. 

Wright  carried  everything  in  his  front,  penetrating  the  en- 
emy's main  line,  and  on  to  the  Boydton  Plank  road,  then  form- 
ing front  to  the  left,  fought  his  way  within  the  Confederate  lines 
as  far  as  Hatchers  Run,  capturing  several  thousand  prisoners. 
General  Parks  assaulted  the  works  in  his  front,  but  with  partial 
success,  though  capturing  the  Confederate  outer  line. 

From  Hatchers  Run,  Wright  countermarched,  and  with 
Ord's  command  proceeded  towards  Petersburg  along  the  line  of 
the  Boydton  Plank  road.  The  line  thus  formed  was  the  final 
one  closely  investing  Petersburg,  with  Parks  on  the  right,  Ord 
in  the  center,  and  Wright  on  the  left. 

General  Humphreys,  west  of  Hatchers  Run,  and  along  the 
White  Oak  road,  assaulted  the  enemy's  line  successfully,  pursu- 
ing them  to  Sutherland  Station,  capturing  several  hundred 
prisoners. 

During  the  day  Gen.  Griffin's  Fifth  Corps  (General  Warren 
having  been  relieved),  advanced  to  the  vicinity  of  Sutherland  Sta.- 
ticMi,  while  Sheridan  with  his  cavalry  was  some  miles  further  west. 
There  was  desperate  fighting  throughout  the  day  along  the  line 
closely  investing  Petersburg.  General  Lee  received  reinforce- 
ments from  his  line  in  front  of  Richmond,  when  assaults  were 
made  on  the  Union  line  without  success. 

At  the  close  of  hostilities  on  that  eventful  day,  the  forces 
closely  investing  Petersburg,  were  Gen.  Park's  on  the  east  with  his 
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right  resting  on  the  Appomattox;  Gen.  Ord  on  the  south  and 
center,  while  Gen.  Wright  was  on  the  west,  his  left  resting  on  the 
same  river. 

During  the  day  General  Lee  informed  the  authorities  at 
Richmond  of  his  purpose  to  withdraw  from  the  defense  of  Peters- 
burg and  Richmond  during  the  following  night.  Lee's  original 
plan,  in  the  event  of  his  withdrawal,  was  to  move  along  lines 
south  of  the  Appomattox  to  Burkesville  Junction,  thence  to  Dan- 
ville, his  objective  point,  and  if  possible  unite  with  Johnston's 
army.  The  Union  line  closely  drawn  around  Petersburg,  Park's, 
Ord's  and  Wright's  corps,  as  well  as  the  position  of  Humphreys' 
and  Griffin's  corps,  and  Sheridan's  cavalry,  compelled  him  to 
adopt  an  exterior  line  north  of  the  Appomattox. 

As  darkness  settled  over  the  victorious  and  defeated  armies, 
the  latter  silently  withdrew  from  their  lines  around  Petersburg, 
marching  northward  to  Chesterfield  Court  House,  being  joined 
there  by  the  Confederate  forces  from  Bermuda  Hundred  and 
Richmond. 

With  the  first  rays  of  morning  light,  April  3d,  it  was  known 
that  Petersburg  and  Richmond,  so  long  ably  defended,  had  been 
evacuated.  The  vessels  in  the  river  before  Richmond  had  been 
destroyed,  and  the  city  fired. 

Thus  was  Richmond  evacuated  after  four  years  of  heroic 
effort  to  capture  it  on  the  part  of  the  North,  and  four  years  of 
desperate  struggle  on  the  part  of  the  South  to  defend  it.  General 
Weitzel  advanced  and  took  possession  of  the  city. 

The  Confederate  army,  by  a  forced  march  on  the  3d,  crossed 
the  Appomattox  at  Goodies  Bridge,  reached  Amelia  Court  House 
the  morning  of  the  4th,  where  it  was  expected  that  supplies 
awaited  them. 

"When  Lee  determined  to  abandon  Petersburg  and  Richmond, 
he  dispatched  orders  that  large  supplies  of  commissary  and  quar- 
termasters' stores  should  be  sent  forward  from  Danville  to  Amelia 
Court  House,  there  to  await  the  arrival  of  his  columns.  When, 
however,  on  Sunday  afternoon,  the  loaded  train  of  cars  reached 
Amelia  Court  House,  the  officer  in  charge  was  met  by  an  order 
from  the  Richmond  authorities  to  bring  on  the  train  to  Richmond, 
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it  being  the  design  to  use  the  cars  in  the  transportation  of  the 
personel  and  property  of  the  Confederate  government.  Inter- 
preting this' order  in  the  sense  that  the  train  and  its  contents 
should  be  taken  to  Richmond,  the  officer,  without  unloading  the 
jjtores  at  Amelia  Court  House,  carried  on  cars,  freight  and  all ; 
and  the  rations  on  which  Lee  had  depended  for  the  subsistence  of 
his  army  were  consumed  in  the  general  conflagration  of 
Richmond." 

The  misfortune  of  an  army  without  supplies  confronted  the 
Confederate  commander.  The  buoyant  spirit  and  high  hopes 
attributed  to  Lee  when  he  had  with  masterly  skill  concentrated 
his  army  at  Chesterfield  Court  House,  were  broken  by  the  stem 
reality  of  his  soldiers  suffering  for  food.  Lee,  failing  to  receive 
the  anticipated  supplies,  intrenched  his  lines,  and  remained  in  the 
vicinity  of  Amelia  Court  House  during  the  4th  and  5th,  sending 
out  foraging  parties  to  gather  in  supplies. 

The  pursuit  by  the  Union  army  commenced  early  on  the 
morning  of  April  the  3d,  along  roads  south  of  and  parallel  to  the 
Appomattox  River.  The  cavalry  under  Sheridan  leading,  followed 
by  Griffin's,  Humphreys',  Wright's  and  Park's  Corps,  while  Ord 
advanced  on  a  more  southerly  route,  along  the  south  side  railroad, 
with  instructions  to  change  the  gauge  of  the  road  and  repair  the 
telegraph  line  as  he  advanced.  On  the  4th,  Park's  crossed  over 
to  the  south  side  road,  to  the  rear  of  Ord's  corps,  and  with  it 
proceeded  towards  Burkesville  Junction.  Sheridan  with  the  cav- 
alry and  Griffin's  corps  having  the  advance,  reached  Jettersville 
a  few  miles  southeast  of  Amelia  Court  House,  the  afternoon  of 
the  4th.  His  command  was  formed  at  that  place,  across  Lee's 
line  of  retreat,  advancing  his  cavalry  well  out  to  the  left,  where 
occurred  severe  fighting,  resulting  in  the  capture  of  a  wagon 
train  and  prisoners. 

On  the  afternoon  and  evening  of  the  5th,  Humphreys'  and 
Wright's  corps  joined  Sheridan's  command  at  Jettersville. 

The  delay  of  the  Confederate  army  at  Amelia  Court  House, 
by  reason  of  Lee's  failure  to  obtain  supplies  as  anticipated,  enabled 
the  Union  army  to  gain  a  position  in  advance  of  the  enemy  at 
Jettersville.     A  line  of  battle  was  formed  across  Lee's  line  of 
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retreat,  facing  northeast.  It  was  believed  and  expected  that  a 
decisive  battle  would  be  fought  on  the  6th.  The  line  of  battle 
was  formed  with  Wright's  corps  on  the  right,  Humphreys'  in  the 
center,  and  Griffin's  on  the  left  with  the  cavalry  on  that  flank. 

Lee's  army  was  intrenched  at  Amelia  Court  House.  Early 
on  the  morning  of  the  6th,  Gen.  Meade's  line  advanced  to  battle, 
when  it  w^as  found  that  Lee  had  made  a  detour  during  the  night, 
passed  the  Union  left  and  was  well  advanced  along  the  Deatons- 
ville  road.  The  Union  line  was  reformed  with  Griffin  on  the  right, 
Humphreys  in  the  center,  and  Wright  on  the  left,  in  which  order 
the  enemy  was  pursued.  Humphreys  advanced  on  the  Deatonsville 
road.  Griffin  on  the  Painsville  road,  while  Wright,  preceded  by  the 
cavalry,  paralleled  the  left  of  the  retreating  enemy.  The  entire 
day  was  a  succession  of  encounters,  Humphreys  pressing  forward 
in  a  stem  chase,  striking  the  rear  of  the  fleeing  enemy  from  every 
available  point.  So  vigorous  was  the  pursuit  by  Humphreys,  that 
it  was  a  running  and  continuous  fight.  The  Confederates  re- 
pelled the  attacks  with  a  stubbornness  and  desperation  seldom 
equaled,  winning  the  admiration  of  the  attacking  columns. 

Longstreet's  command  was  leading  the  Confederate  army, 
followed  by  Ewell's  corps,  while  Gordon's  command  composed 
their  rear. 

Gen.  Sheridan  on  the  Confederate's  left  flank,  was  constantly 
engaged.  His  plan  was  to  cut  the  Confederate  army  in  two  and 
place  the  cavalry  across  their  line  of  retreat.  Gen.  Crook  vigorously 
attacked  the  enemy's  flank,  but  was  unsuccessful.  Gen.  Merritt  at- 
tacked further  in  advance,  while  Crook  passed  by  the  rear  of 
Merritt,  attacked  again ;  thus  alternating,  the  two  divisions  were 
seeking  a  vulnerable  point  to  sever  the  Confederate  line.  After 
crossing  Sailors  Creek,  Crook  and  Merritt  made  a  combined  at- 
tack and  succeeding  in  cutting  the  enemy's  line  in  front  of  Ewell's 
corps,  disputing  his  further  advance. 

Another  portion  of  the  cavalry  was  successful  in  cutting  off 
Gordon's  command,  compelling  him  to  take  a  more  northerly 
route.  Thus  Longstreet's,  Ewell's  and  Gordon's  commands  were 
isolated,  resulting  in  the  desperate  battle  of  Sailors  Creek  the 
afternoon  of  the  6th. 
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The  6th  Corps  was  closely  following  Sheridan,  its  First  and 
Third  Divisions  were  soon  formed  in  line  of  battle  along*  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  creek,  while  Ewell's  command  occupied  its 
western  bank. 

Sheridan's  line  of  horse  occupied  the  higher  ground  west  of 
Ewell.  Desperate  fighting  occurred,  charges  and  countercharges 
were  made  and  repulsed.  The  two  Divisions  of  the  6th  Corps 
crossed  the  creek  and  were  slowly  forcing  back  the  Confederates, 
when  they  massed  on  the  center  and  made  a  desperate  charge,  forc- 
ing our  center  back  neariy  to  the  creek.  At  this  critical  time  the 
head  of  the  Second  Division  (the  Vermont  Brigade),  was  brought 
onto  the  field  on  the  double  quick  and  was  soon  in  action.  The 
incessant  and  well  directed  firing  of  the  corps,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  artillery,  made  sad  havoc  upon  the  enemy.  Just  before  dark, 
**General  Ewell  surrendered ;  so,  also,  did  General  G.  W.  C.  Lee 
with  his  division.  General  Kershaw  advised  such  of  his  men 
as  could  to  make  their  escape,  and  surrendered  with  his  division. 
General  Anderson  got  away  with  the  greater  part  of  B.  R.  John- 
son's division,  and  Picket  with  six  hundred  men.  Generals  Corse 
and  Hunter  and  others  of  Picket's  men  were  captured."  It 
was  estimated  that  from  eight  to  ten  thousand  men  in  all  were 
captured.  Sheridan's  command  on  the  right  flank  and  rear  of 
the  enemy,  did  valiant  service.  Anderson's  division  having  faced 
to  the  rear  to  repel  the  vigorous  assaults  made  by  the  cavalry. 

Thus  closed  one  of  the  desperate  battles  of  the  campaign — 
the  last  field  battle  of  the  war.  No  accurate  figures  as  to  the 
number  engaged  on  each  side  have  been  recorded,  but  it  is  be- 
lieved that  a  greater  number  of  Confederates  were  captured  than 
were  engaged  c«i  the  Union  side  by  the  6th  Corps  and  the  cav- 
alry. Too  little  of  this  conflict  has  been  accorded  a  place  in  his- 
tory. The  great  events  of  Richmond,  Petersburg  and  Appomat- 
tox overshadowing  the  important  results  of  the  6th.  The  dis- 
aster sustained  by  the  loss  of  Ewell  Corps  at  Sailors  Creek 
caused  Lee  to  change  his  plan  to  reach  Danville,  and  to  cross  the 
Appomattox  and  if  possible  reach  Lynchburg  by  way  of  Appo- 
mattox Court  House.     Longstreet  crossed  the  Appomattox  at 
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Farmville,  while  Gordon  crossed  at  High  Bridge  the  morning  of 
the  7th.  When  Lee,  then  with  Longstreet's  command,  was  in- 
formed of  the  disaster  at  Sailor's  Creek,  he  exclaimed,  **Where  is 
Anderson?  Where  is  Ewell?  It  is  strange  I  cannot  hear  from 
them."  He  directed  Mahone's  division  toward  Sailors  Creek, 
riding  with  the  General.  Upon  nearing  the  battlefield  and  realiz- 
ing the  disaster,  he  exclaimed,  "My  God,  has  the  army  dissolved?" 

Ord's  command  was  at  Burkesville  Junction  on  the  6th. 
From  this  point  he  sent  out  a  detachment  with  instructions  to 
destroy  the  High  Bridge  spanning  the  Appomattox  River.  They 
did  not  succeed  in  their  mission,  having  encountered  the  advance 
of  Longstreet's  command.  The  little  band  put  up  a  stubborn 
fight,  charging  again  and  again  vastly  greater  numbers.  The 
commander.  Colonel  Reed,  with  the  greater  number  of  his  men 
were  either  killed  or  wounded  and  the  remainder  captured. 

On  the  morning  of  the  7th,  Sheridan  started  for  Prince  Ed- 
ward Court  House,  followed  by  Griffin's  corps.  Ord  advanced 
along  a  road  north  of  Sheridan,  while  Wright  followed  Long- 
street  near  the  Appomattox.  Humphreys  crossed  the  Appomat- 
tox at  High  Bridge,  closely  following  Gordon's  command. 
When  Wright's  corps  arrived  opposite  Farmville,  the  Confeder- 
ates were  distributing  rations  from  the  train  which  was  awaiting 
them.  Brisk  fighting  occurred,  in  which  the  enemy  were  driven 
across  to  Farmville,  burning  the  bridge.  Wright  built  a  bridge 
over  which  his  corps  passed,  and  on  through  Farmville,  reliev- 
ing Humphreys'  in  his  advanced  position. 

During  the  8th,  Lee  advanced  towards  Appomattox  Court 
House,  arriving  in  the  vicinity  the  same  evening.  Humphreys' 
and  Wright's  corps  followed  along  the  same  route. 

The  same  day,  at  Prince  Edward's  Court  House,  Sheridan 
was  informed  that  trains  of  provisions  for  Lee's  army  were  at 
Appomattox  station.  His  command  made  a  forced  march  to  that 
point  to  prevent  Lee  from  obtaining  the  needed  supplies.  On 
nearing  the  place,  one  detachment  was  sent  beyond  the  station, 
with  instructions  to  destroy  the  track  in  order  to  prevent  the 
escape  of  the  trains,  while  another,  under  immediate  command 
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of  Genera]  Custer,  advanced  to  the  station.  Custer  engaged  the 
head  of  Lee's  army  which  was  approaching,  and  after  a  spirited 
fight  checked  their  further  advance,  compelling  them  to  fall  back 
towards  the  Court  House.  The  provision  trains  were  captured 
and  the  cavalry  concentrating  between  the  station  and  the  Court 
House,  disputed  Lee*s  further  advance.  Skirmishing  continued 
throughout  the  night.  Ord  reached  the  vicinity  of  the  station 
after  a  forced  march  at  an  early  hour  the  morning  of  the  9th. 

At  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  on  that  eventful  day,  April 
9th,  1865,  Gordon's  command  advanced  to  cut  its  way  through 
the  Union  cavalry  confronting  him.  As  the  Confederates  ad- 
vanced, the  cavalry  contesting  the  ground,  gradually  fell  back 
until  Ord  and  Griffin  should  get  into  position.  These  two  corps, 
with  cavalry  on  the  flanks,  forced  Gordon  back  towards  Appomat- 
tox Court  House;  then  Custer's  division  of  cavalry,  forming  for 
a  charge,  found  that  a  white  flag  was  flying  from  the  enemy's 
front.  Custer  sent  word  to  Sheridan — "Lee  has  surrendered ;  do 
not  charge,  the  white  flag  is  up."  Hostilities  ceased  awaiting  the 
arrival  of  General  Grant.  Thus  the  Confederate  army  was 
brought  to  submission,  being  nearly  surrounded  by  the  2d,  5th, 
6th  and  i8th  Corps  and  Sheridan's  cavalry. 

General  Grant  arrived  at  Appomattox  Court  House  soon  after 
noon  and  proceeded  to  the  McLean  house  where  General  Lee 
was  awaiting  him.  General  Lee  surrendered  his  army  consisting 
of  thirty-eight  thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty-six  officers  and 
enlisted  men,  upon  the  magnanimous  conditions  proposed  by 
General  Grant.  The  terms  of  surrender  having  been  agreed  up- 
on, and  Generals  Gibbon,  Griffin  and  Merritt  being  appointed  to 
carry  out  its  conditions,  both  armies  went  into  bivouac  for  a  much- 
needed  rest. 

After  surrendering.  General  Lee  rode  back  to  his  army,  and 
was  received  with  marked  expressions  of  love,  affection  and  ad- 
miration. With  tears  coursing  down  his  face  and  in  broken 
words,  he  said :  "Men,  we  have  fought  through  the  war  together. 
I  have  done  the  best  I  could  for  you."  The  victorious  army, 
with  inexpressible  satisfaction  and  joy  that  their  work  had  been 
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well  done,  and  that  their  warfare  was  over,  could  hardly  realize 
that  the  gallant  and  brave  men  comprising  the  Confederate  army 
had  laid  down  their  arms,  and  were  their  friends  and  fellow 
countrymen. 

Thus  terminated  the  great  struggfle  between  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  and  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  covering  a  period 
of  four  years.  Great  battles  had  been  fought,  lost  and  won,  by 
each  army.  Untold  and  never-to-be-written  acts  of  heroian  had 
be«i  displayed  on  many  fields.  Unnumbered  sacrifices  had  been 
made  for  the  cause  each  believed  was  just.  Lives  had  been  freely 
offered  upon  the  altar  of  principle.  The  soil  of  Virginia,  the 
great  battlefield  of  the  war,  had  been  drenched  with  the  blood  of 
American  soldiers.  The  great  struggle  resulted  in  reuniting  the 
states,  and  maintaining  the  supremacy  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment. 

General  Lee  with  burdened  heart  returned  to  his  home  at 
Richmond,  where  dear  ones  gave  him  a  wdcome  of  love  and  affec- 
tion. He  remained  in  Richmond  but  a  short  time,  accepting  tfie 
offer  of  a  friend  to  occupy  a  country  house  where  he  might  find 
rest  and  quiet.  Various  offers  of  aid  were  made,  all  of  which 
the  proud  man  declined.  A  few  months  after  the  close  of  his 
military  career,  he  was  elected  President  of  Washington  College 
at  Lexington,  Virginia,  which  office  he  accepted.  The  duties  of 
this  position  in  part  removed  from  his  mind  the  humiliation  of 
his  defeat  and  the  lost  cause.  His  administration  of  the  institu- 
tion of  learning  was  successful  and  agreeable.  During  the  time 
he  was  at  Lexington,  he  was  urged  to  accept  the  nomination  for 
Govemor  of  Virginia.  He  also  was  offered  positions  which 
would  bring  him  more  ample  income,  all  of  which  he  declined. 
He  continued  as  president  of  the  college  until  his  death,  which 
occurred  October  12th,  1870. 

The  day  following  the  surrender,  April  loth,  General  Grant 
with  his  staff  left  the  army  for  Washington.  He  was  active  in 
curtailing  the  vast  current  expenses  of  the  government  by  stop- 
ping all  enlistments  and  the  purchasing  of  supplies  for  the  army. 
He  was  acting  Secretary  of  War  for  a  time,  upholding  the  posi- 
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tion  taken  by  Secretary  Stanton.  He  was  honored  by  the  highest 
gift  the  American  people  could  bestow,  having  been  twice  elected 
President  of  the  United  States,  which  position  he  held  with  the 
same  ability  and  honesty  of  purpose  that  had  marked  his  military 
career. 

He  was  stricken  with  an  incurable  malady  which  he  fought 
with  quiet  tenacity  until  he  had  completed  his  memoirs. 

On  the  23d  day  of  July,  1885,  his  spirit  took  its  flight  at 
Mount  McGregor. 


A   SMALL   BOY'S   RECOLLECTIONS   OF  THE 
WAR   TIME. 

By  Horace  M.  Brown,  M.D. 

B«ad  April  7,  1897. 

IT  is  with  no  small  degree  of  hesitation  that  I  attempt  the  task 
of  putting  down  in  cold  script  the  things  that  follow;  nor 
with  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  character  of  the  criticism 
that  my  recollections  may  bring  forth;  for  none  can  more  fully 
know  than  I,  that  perhaps  many  of  the  memories  that  I  shall  at- 
tempt to  put  before  you,  as  of  a  time  which  chronologically  places 
me  at  the  age  of  from  four  to  eight  years,  may,  after  all,  not  be 
those  of  a  little  boy,  but  rather  the  retention  in  my  mind  of  many 
things  that  may  have  been  said  or  told  by  my  elders  in  my  pres- 
ence, and  which  have  become,^  do  other  unconscious  acts  of  the 
receptive  part  of  one's  mind,  so  clear  to  one,  and  so  plainly  pic- 
tured by  a  naturally  active  imagination,  that  they  seem  to  be  as 
things  in  which,  as  a  small  boy,  I  took  my  inconsiderable  share; 
and  not  as  mere  recollections  of  things  seen  and  shared  in  by 
othersTi 

Nor  do  I  lack  appreciation  of  what  may  seem  to  you,  who 
were  the  "older  boys",  as  a  presumption,  in  that  I  have  dared  to 
suppose  that  the  recollections  of  a  small  urchin,  more  stirred  by 
the  enthusiasm  engendered  by  the  brillSicy  of  the  uniforms,  the 
glistening  of  the  bayonets,  and  the  noise  and  unusualness  of  the 
frequently  collecting  crowds,  than  by  any  appreciable  knowledge 
of  what  it  was  all  about,  could  interest  or  amuse  you. 

Nevertheless  I  have  dared  to  attempt  the  task,  and  feel  it  to 
be  an  unusual  one,  and  trust  that  its  very  strangeness  may  prove 
its  best  apology. 

^  To  my  childish  eyes,  looking  out  of  the  window,  whose  sill 
my  face  would  hardly  reach,  the  fields  which  lay  in  front  of  our 
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house  seemed  to  be  expansive  beyond  description.  Yet  the 
earliest  remembrance  which  comes  to  me  of  the  war  time,  is  of  a 
crowd  of  men  and  women  gathered  in  front  of  a  grocery  store, 
which  in  our  southern  part  of  New  Bedford,  was  a  sort  of  meet- 
ing place  for  the  local  wiseacres  and  politicians,  and  which  stood 
at  a  "four  comers"  on  the  further  side  of  "Bonneys*  lot"  opposite 
our  house.  The  braying  of  the  brasses  of  a  band,  the  glittering 
of  the  reflected  sunlight  on  the  buttons  and  bayonets  of  a  company 
of  militia,  "The  City  Guard,"  and  then  the  elevation  of  a  flag- 
pole, the  flashing  out  into  the  wind  of  a  flag  which  in  true  sea 
coast  fashion,  had  been  sent  aloft  to  the  truck  of  the  pole,  rolled 
in  a  ball,  and  tied  with  a  flag  knot,  to  be  jerked  loose  at  the  pro- 
pitious moment  when  the  eloquent  speaker's  words,  risen  to  the 
proper  pitch  of  enthusiasm,  pronounced  the  patriotic  call  to  the 
assembled  throng,  that  it  stood  "for  a  Unity  of  the  Many,  and  an 
Undivided  G)untry."  / 

^^hat  it  all  meant  I  did  not  know,  nor  did  I  understand  the 
tears  and  sorrow  of  my  mother,  when  later  in  that  same  day,  when 
my  father  returned,  still  in  his  uniform,  for  he  was  one  of  that 
same  City  Guard  (so  soon  to  be  sent  away  to  share  in  the  riots 
in  Baltimore  and  the  fiasco  at  Bull  Run),  they  talked  long  and 
earnestly  together,  and  even  the  supper  time  was  forgotten  by 
them,  though  not  by  me,  or  my  hungry  brother  and  sisters.  ' 

But  I  was  soon  to  know  and  dimly  understand  some  of  the 
sacrifices  and  sorrows  of  the  time.  For  I  had  a  kitten,  a  white 
and  black  unformed  thing,  that,  passing  under  the  name  of  Chris- 
topher Columbus,  was  to  become  a  character  in  the  local  war 
annals,  and  was  to  live  through  an  hundred  battles,  and  be  the 
survivor  of  many  harried  fields,  and  incidentally  to  teach  me 
some  of  the  sorrows  of  parting. 

A  picture  of  my  father  comes  to  me  frequently,  in  the  uni- 
form of  his  company;  he  was  a  corporal  at  that  time;  cc«ning 
home  from  drills,  and  sitting  in  his  work  room,  as  he  called  it, 
cleaning  his  musket  (it  was  an  old  smooth  bore),  and  I  well  recall 
my  wonder,  when  probably  after  practice,  he  would  fill  it  with 
hot  water,  and  let  the  blackened  stream  pour  out  of  the  nipple 
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into  that  stone  sink  arrangement  (which  in  those  days  formed 
part  of  the  sewerage  of  every  well  constructed  house),  and  my 
delight  when  he  would  permit  me  to  pull  the  trigger  and  explode 
one  of  those  wondrous  copper  fulminating  caps  that  look  like 
the  "plug  hat"  of  that  time,  in  miniature.  fAnd  the  choice  col- 
lection of  these  I  kept  after  they  had  been  exploded,  and  had  ex- 
panded into  a  red  Greek  cross  with  turned  up  edges,  that  I  had 
driven  into  a  piece  of  board  with  a  stone,  as  a  souvenir  of  my 
prowess,  comes  next  to  me ;  and  then  a  day  when  I  was  taken  in 
the  arms  of  my  nurse,  Mary  Blake,  (a  passenger  to  New  Bedford 
by  the  "undergroimd  railroad",  for  our  town  was  a  great  aboli- 
tionist stronghold,  and  full  of  escai>ed  and  aided  slaves),  to 
sec  the  marching  away  of  the  guardTj 

Now,  Mary  was  a  character  both  by  the  accidents  of  birth, 
which  had  not  been  kind  to  her,  and  by  acquirement,  for  Mary 
was  that  rare  bird  among  rare  birds,  an  albino  negress.  She 
was  cross-eyed,  and  had  hair  that,  while  red,  partook  more 
of  the  nature  of  a  tangled  mass  of  red  hot  kinkey  wire,  than  of 
the  kinkiest  and  snarliest  of  topknots  of  the  snarliest 
of  hirsute  growths.  But  she  was  good  and  kind,  and  for  years 
was  a  kind  and  gentle  helper  to  my  nwther,  and  was  ever  sweet 
and  gentle  to  me.  fHer  education  was  of  the  kind  that  partook 
but  little  of  letters,  while  of  music  she  had  much,  and  a  voice 
whose  mellow  and  sonorous  cadences,  comes  back  to  me  even  at 
this  far  distant  time,  in  the  words  and  music  of  "Nellie  Bly," 
"Old  Dan  Tucker,"  "A  Grasshopper  sat  upon  a  Sweet  Potato 
Vine,"  and  that  soul-stirring  horror  about  "Yer  Pizend,  Yer 
Pizened,  Taranty,  my  Son."'7 

Or,  later  on,  when  the  war  songs  were  part  of  everyone's  meat 
and  drink,  some  cotton  field  or  voudou  song  mixed  itself  in  my 
memory  with  "Well  rally  roimd  the  flag,  boys,"  "Hail  to  the 
flag  of  the  Free,"  or  "The  Star-Spangled  Banner."^r^Ever  true 
and  faithful  this  queer  creature  lived  her  short  life,  a  wonder  and 
curiosity  to  those  out  of  our  immediate  family,  and  did  her  small 
work  in  the  world,  and  passed ;  only  to  be  held  in  the  memory  of 
a  little  boy  as  something  a  little  lower  than  the  angels,  and  with 
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a  voice  sweeter  by  far  than  their's  ever  could  be.  pThat  Mary 
was  a  "contraband",  I  knew,  for  I  had  heard  the  word  used  a 
thousand  times  in  connection  with  her  name,  not  alone  by  my  own 
family,  but  by  others;  but  any  clear  conception  of  the  meaning 
of  the  term,  was  as  absent  from  my  childish  mind  as  was  the 
mystery  of  the  Loxadromal  Curve,  or  the  quadratic  equation, 
and  to  illustrate  what  I  believe  was  the  case  in  the  minds  of  thou- 
sands of  children,  I  would  say  that  so  firmly  had  the  idea  become 
fixed  in  my  mind  that  a  "contraband"  was  something  like  Mary 
Blake,  a  red-haired,  cross-eyed,  flat-nosed,  flat-footed,  cream- 
colored  negress,  that  it  was  not  until  years  after  the  war,  indeed, 
not  even  up  to  the  present  time,  that  the  word  brought  to  my 
mind  an)rthing  other  than  a  negress  of  the  type  described.  I 

So  the  pictures  of  the  time  in  the  illustrated  papers,  and  on 
the  yellow  envelopes  which  were  so  generally  used,  so  continu- 
ously represented  our  fellow  citizens  of  the  other  side  of  Mason 
and  Dixon's  line,  as  being  always  tall,  gaunt,  ragged  and  gener- 
ally undesirable,  that  I  doubt  not  thousands  of  men  of  my  age 
to-day  still  think  of  our  Southern  neighbors  as  being  of  the  gen- 
erally disreputable  class,  the  impression  of  which  was  derived 
from  the  same  sources,  and  which  was  firmly  pictured  on  their 
minds,  in  those  days  when  the  word  "rebel"  was  synonomous 
with  all  that  was  to  be  abhorred  and  hated.     But  I  have  digressed. 

Perched  high  upon  the  shoulder  of  my  nurse,  I  saw  my  father 
and  his  company  parade  in  the  City  Hall  Square,  and  heard 
the  fife  and  drum  echoing  back  from  the  pillared  fa9ade  of  the, 
to  me,  grand  building  that  gave  the  place  its  name,  as  they 
marched  down  Union  Street  to  the  ferryboat  that  was  to  take 
them  across  the  river  to  the  then  only  railroad  that  connected 
with  New  Bedford. 

Most  vividly  in  this  picture  stands  out  the  form  of  my  dear 
kitten,  Christopher  Columbus,  tied  to  the  knapsack  on  my  father's 
back,  going  away,  and  tearing  my  childish  heart-strings  in  the 
parting.  He  was  to  come  back  again,  but  oh,  how  different  was 
to  be  his  appearance. 

Few  of  that  company  were  to  return,  or  if  returning,  were 
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to  come  whole  of  limb  or  sound  of  body.  Many  were  to  die  at 
Bull  Run,  many  to  sicken  and  die  in  the  camps,  and  hospitals 
about  Washington.  Ninety-days  men,  they  reappeared  after  a 
few  months,  a  handful  only  able  to  walk,  another  party 
brought  back  over  the  hilly  Union  Street  in  carriages,  and  others 
yet,  lying  in  wagons,  too  sick  to  walk  or  too  severely  wounded 
to  be  transported  other  than  on  litters  in  carts. 

1^  It  seems  to  me  now,  an  age  since  I  first  saw  this  company 
massed  in  the  Square,  and  the  day  when  standing  by  my 
mother's  side,  I  saw  that  small  remnant,  browned  and  bearded, 
without  gaiety,  or  great  acclaim,  return  into  that  Square,  and 
amid  the  cheers  of  the  many  and  the  tears  of  the  most,  disband, 
and  return  to  their  homes;  most  of  them  only  to  wait  a  few 
weeks  before  again  putting  on  the  livery  of  their  country  to 
return  to  the  post  of  danger  and  the  life  of  hardshipsTl 

I  understood  but  little,  but  among  the  men  who  were 
uninjured  was  my  father,  bearded  and  swarthy,  and  my  mother 
hung  upon  his  neck  and  wept,  and  I  cried  for  very  sympathy, 
and  so  did  Mary.  But  whether  my  tears  were  those  of  joy,  for 
the  return  of  my  father  or  for  the  restoration  to  my  awaiting 
arms  of  Christopher  Columbus,  who  shall  say? 

Whichever  it  may  have  been,  there  he  was,  shorn  of  some 
of  his  beauty,  for  a  portion  of  his  tail  was  gone  and  he  was  short 
one  eye,  but  at  least  he  had  learned  some  things,  that  his  place 
was  on  top  of  the  knapsack  that  my  father  carried,  and  that 
he  was  a  part  of  the  company  to  which  he  belonged.  I  took  him 
in  my  arms,  and  all  together  our  family  party  walked  gaily  back 
to  our  house  to  celebrate  in  fitting  manner  the  return^  oMhe  sol- 
dier, of  whom  I  have  no  doubt  all  were  proud. 

I  recall  the  second  going  away  of  my  father  but  dimly.  I 
know  that  he  was  a  lieutenant  and  that  his  enlistment  was  for 
three  years,  and  that  he  left  behind  some  of  those  properties 
which  had  come  to  him  as  orderly  sergeant  of  his  company  on 
his  first  return ;  for  my  brother  and  I  were  the  envy  of  all  our 
fellows,  in  that  we  were  the  proud  possessors  of  an  apparently 
unlimited  supply  of  brass  buttons  and  buckles,  and  that  each  of 
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us  took  especial  pride  in,  and  rated  our  own  especial  excellence 
higher,  from  having  the  long  rubber  tubed  pewter-boxed  siphon 
arrangements,  through  which,  to  show  our  contempt  for  dirt,  we 
sucked  water  from  sundry  filthy  pools,  even  as  the  soldiers  were 
supposed  to  do  "'way  down  South". 

You  all  remember  these  so-called  "siphon  filters";  no  doubt 
many  of  you  had  them,  and  no  doubt  some  of  you  contracted 
typhoid  fever  from  drinking  polluted  water  through  them,  all 
the  while  firm  in  your  belief  that  the  small  disk  of  felt,  in  the 
pewter  box  at  the  end,  was  germ  and  disease  proof,  while  you 
submerged  that  same  end  in  some  muddy  pool  or  river,  and  tried 
to  slack  your  burning  thirst  through  the  rubber  tube,  which  must 
in  the  course  of  much  use,  have  become  a  foul  and  stinking  thing. 
I  remember  all  about  how  vile  mine  became,  and  how  I  was 
glad  to  trade  it  off  for  a  brass  crossed-sabre  badge,  such  as  was 
worn  on  cavalry  caps. 

In  those  days  orderly  sergeants  wore  straight  swords,  and 
my  father  left  his  behind  when  he  went  away,  and  unwittingly 
left  with  it  a  cause  of  many  frays  between  my  brother  and  my- 
self, for  the  question  as  to  which  of  us  should  have  it  on  special 
Saturdays  was  one  that  more  often  than  not  led  to  arbitration  of 
fists  and  finger  nails.  PThat  sword  was  the  means  of  providing 
my  brother  and  me  with  many  an  honor  and  many  a  privilege 
among  our  playmates,  for  did  not  its  possession  entitle  us  to  the 
position  of  captain  of  the  many  squads  of  boys  who  played  sol- 
dier day  after  day  in  "Bonneys'  lot"?^ 

That  it  was  a  true  Damascus  blade,  I  am  sure,  although  the 
many  effort  to  prove  the  fact  by  bending  it,  to  make  its  tip  touch 
the  hilt  and  spring  back  to  its  original  position,  had  in  the  course 
of  months  of  repeated  demonstrations,  put  so  many  crooks  and 
curves  in  it  and  had  so  perverted  its  original  straightness,  that  by 
the  time  I  was  old  enough  to  do  other  than  drag  it  along  the 
ground,  it  had  become  so  Damascened  and  damaged  that  it  would 
no  longer  go  into  its  scabbard.  But  we  brothers  were  again  re- 
warded by  this  misfortune,  in  that  as  an  especial  favor,  or  in 
repayment  for  some  chore  dcMie  for  us  by  some  other  boy,  the 
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favored  one  was  permitted  to  carry  the  scabbard,  while  one  of 
us  wore  the  sword. 

^Christopher  went  away  again  and  I  soon  forgot  him,  and 
well  I  might,  for  my  days  were  one  continual  round  of  pleasure. 
New  Bedford  furnished  a  very  large  number  of  men  for  the  army 
in  proportion  to  her  population  (I  note  that  3,200  men,  over  1,100 
more  than  her  quota,  were  furnished  by  my  town),  and  the  stir- 
ring events  of  the  next  ye^r  or  two  crowd  in  upon  my  memory. 
The  comings  and  goings  of  my  father  on  furlough,  or  when 
wounded ;  the  occasional  appearance  of  Christopher  Columbus, 
more  disreputable  and  more  dilapidated  at  each  return ;  the  drill- 
ing of  the  Home  Guard ;  the  flag  raisings  and  speeches ;  the  rising 
before  daylight  to  hurry  with  my  brother  down  to  the  office  of 
the  "Evening  Standard",  or  the  '*Moming  Mercury",  to  buy  and 
sell  extra  papers;  the  gathering  of  crowds  at  "Bonney's  store*', 
to  hear  the  news  from  the  front  read  out  by  Mr.  Bonney,  from  his 
place  on  a  soap  or  cracker  box.  His  long,  grey  beard,  his  queer 
plug  hat,  his  spectades  perched  on  the  extreme  tip  of  his  nose, 
the  frequent  intermingling  of  remarks  by  his  hearers ;  the  games 
that  were  always  about  the  war  and  the  soldiers ;  the  going  to  the 
City  Hall  Square  to  see  a  squad  of  recruits  depart ;  the  ceremonies 
that  always  attended  those  events;  the  frequent  announcements 
from  the  teacher's  platform,  of  some  battle  fought,  or  some  great 
event  that  was  considered  of  sufficient  moment  to  be  worth  aa 
half  holiday  to  the  school.  The  coming  of  letters  to  my  mother, 
and  the  payment  of  extra  postage;  the  going  to  the  store  with 
postage  stamps  in  lieu  of  money,  the  days  when  New  Bedford  was 
effectively  cut  oflf  from  any  supply  of  sugar,  and  when  we  ate 
molasses  from  Jamaica  or  Porto  Rico,  and  seasoned  our  tea  with 
the  same  "black  strap".  "1 

The  time  when  coffee  was  not  to  be  bought  for  tove  or 
money — not  that  it  affected  me  personally,  but  I  recall  the  fact 
— all  these  things  crowd  upon  my  memory,  and  perhaps  obscure 
many  things  which  were  of  more  importance.  And  then  came 
a  time  when  my  father,  now  a  captain,  suddenly  appeared  at  the 
house,  and  with  him  a  black  servant ;  he  stayed  but  a  day  or  two 
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and  went  away  in  citizens'  dress,  and  left  Christopher  Columbus 
and  the  servant  behind  him. 

This  must  have  been  in  the  autumn  of  1863,  and  by 
that  time,  as  you  may  well  ima^ne,  Christopher  Columbus,  who 
had  shared  all  the  hardships  of  war  with  my  father,  and  who 
had  been  wounded  both  in  battles  with  the  men  of  the  South, 
and  who  knows  how  many  with  dogs  and  other  things,  was  a 
sight  to  behold.  He  had  lost  the  whole  of  his  tail  and  one  eye ; 
was  lame  in  one  fore  leg  and  had  been  shot  through  the  body  so 
that  his  breathing  was  short  and  uncertain.  Nevertheless  he  had 
grown  under  adversity,  to  be  a  tremendously  large  cat,  and  wore 
a  collar  on  his  neck,  a  bundle  of  buttons,  badges,  buckles  and  ^ 
tags,  souvenirs  of  the  various  camps,  sieges  and  battles,  in  which 
he  had  taken  part ;  and  of  regiments  with  which  he  had  affiliated. 
He  had  become  what  we  would  term  now  a  "mascot" 
and  was  the  pride  and  joy  of  his  regiment. 

A  short  time  elapsed  and  he  went  South  again  in  charge  of 
the  colored  man  servant,  whom  I  never  saw  after. 

And  now  came  a  time  full  of  excitement  for  me,  but  of  sor- 
row and  great  anxiety  for  my  mother  and  our  family,  for  my 
father  was  on  special  secret  service  duty,  and  from  the  day  of 
his  departure,  until  the  early  autumn  of  1864,  he  was  not  heard 
from  nor  his  whereabouts  known,  until  one  day  a  letter  came 
telling  of  his  approaching  return,  and  that  all  these  long  months 
he  had  been  within  the  enemy's  lines,  and  at  last  had  been  picked 
up  by  patroling  boats  off  the  Gulf  coast,  near  where  Port  Eads 
now  is. 

What  my  father's  adventures  had  been  during  that  time,  I 
did  not  know  until  many  years  after.  From  the  perusal  of  his 
diary,  I  learn  that  his  life  during  that  year,  had  been  one  of  in- 
•  tense  excitement  and  danger,  and  fraught  with  much  adventure. 
He  had  a  sister  who  married  in  the  South  before  the  war,  whose 
husband  was  a  Colonel  in  tlie  Cc«ifederate  service;  and  not  the 
least  novel  of  his  adventures  was  to  go  into  a  barber  shop 
in  some  small  town  in  Texas,  to  find  on  looking  into  the  glass 
in  front  of  hini,  after  he  had  got  into  the  chair,  that  the  occupant 
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of  the  next  chair  to  him  was  his  own  Confederate  brother-in- 
law.  Elach  recognized  the  other  in  the  glass,  each  started,  startled 
by  the  rencontre,  but  each  held  discreet  silence,  and  without  a 
word  of  recognition  left  the  shop  one  after  the  other.  My  imcle 
wrote  an  account  of  the  meeting  to  my  grandfather  after  the 
war  was  over,  and  desired  to  know  if  my  father  ever  returned 
alive.  There  are  in  this  old  diary  other  adventures  touched 
upon,  or  hinted  at,  and  a  vast  deal  of  stuff  written  in  cipher,  the 
key  to  which  was  lost  when  my  father  received  his  fatal  wound 
at  Blakely. 

This  home-coming  was  to  be  his  last,  and  it  was  but  of  short 
duration,  for  he  went  away  after  a  furlough  of  about  two  weeks, 
to  take  his  place  at  the  head  of  his  company,  in  the  73d  U.  S.  C. 
v.,  under  Generals  Canby  and  Merriam,  in  Alabama,  where  he 
was  to  suffer  the  hardships  and  perils  that  preceded  the  capture 
of  Mobile,  and  the  fall  of  Spanish  Fort,  and  was  to  lay  down  his 
life,  shot  through  the  body,  the  first  officer  to  draw  his  sword  in 
that  most  bloody  and  successful  assault  on  Fort  Blakely,  which 
was  second  only  to  Fort  Pillow  in  its  carnage,  and  which  was  to 
add  another  laurel  to  the  victorious  wreath  that  already  crowned 
the  dusky  brow  of  the  colored  contingent  in  the  great  struggle. 

He  had  brought  home  with  him  a  cage  of  little 
birds,  noisy  and  chatterscnne,  but  of  most  brilliant  plumage. 
They  had  the  euphonious  name  of  "painted  buntings",  and  as 
an  especial  favor,  I  was  permitted  to  carry  one  of  them,  in  a  small 
wicker  cage,  and  present  it  to  my  teacher  at  the  public  school. 
The  bird  cage  was  hung  in  the  school  room  and  I  recall  the  fact 
that  its  noisy  singing  and  chattering  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  school,  and  on  more  than  one  occasion  it  served  as  a  text  for 
a  bird  talk,  and  an  extension  of  the  talk  into  stories  of  the  war, 
by  our  teacher. 
I  "  Those  were  days  when  all  our  songs  at  school  were  war 
song^,  and  I,  being  blessed  in  my  beardless  days,  with  a  sweet, 
child's  voice,  and  an  accurate  ear,  was  often  called  to  the  front 
of  the  school  to  sing  the  verses  of  such  songs  as,  "Away  down 
South  in  Dixie,"  "Marching  thro*  Georgia,"  "The  Star- Spangled 
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Banner,"  or  **In  My  Prison  Cell  I  Sit,"  etc.,  while  the  rest  of  the 
school  joined  in  the  chorus,  and  made  the  walls  of  the  school  room 
ring  again  with  the  musicri 

My  father  departed,  and  I  know  now  (I  did  not  then),  that 
the  time  between  his  going  away  and  the  end  of  the  war,  was  a 
time  of  great  privation  for  my  mother  and  our  immediate  family. 
The  Alabama,  Shenandoah  and  Florida  had  wrought  such  de- 
struction among  the  shipping  from  New  Bedford  that  hundreds 
of  families  were  ruined  and  reduced  from  comparative  affluence 
to  absolute  need,  ours  among  the  number.  But  we  lived,  and 
I  as  a  child  thrived  and  took  my  part  in  all  that  was  going  on.  I 
recall  most  vividly  standing  at  the  edge  of  a  crowd  of  men  by  the 
side  of  a  young  fellow  just  returned  from  the  South,  with  his 
arm  in  a  sling,  when  James  B.  Congdon  was  holding  forth  to  the 
throng  urging  the  young  men  to  "put  on  the  livery  of  their  coun- 
try and  go  to  the  front."  These  words  I  remember,  and  also  in 
the  stillness  that  followed  this  well  rounded  period  of  the  speak- 
er's eloquence,  my  friend  with  a  wounded  arm  spoke  up  sharp ' 
and  clear,  with  the  reply,  "Yes,  and  get  lice,  and  be  shot."  A  i 
reply,  I  fear,  that  carried  more  weight  for  the  negative  than  all  j 
the  old  orator's  eloquent  plea  for  the  affirmative  of  the  proposition. ) 

rWhat  a  period  this  was  for  us  children ;  full  of  new  adven- 
ture and  calculated  to  give  us  a  chance  to  acquire  much  curious 
knowledge  and  have  many  new  experiences.  All  sorts  of  things 
were  brought  home  from  the  South;  some  of  you  no  doubt 
brought  your  share — ^birds  and  beasts  and — creeping  things.  / 

Not  the  least  vivid  of  the  memories  which  I  recall  of  that 
X)eriod,  is  that  of  the  various  pestilences  and  plagues  which  were 
a  part  of  the  time.  No  doubt  many  of  you  will  remember,  and 
without  doubt  many  of  you  have  had  personal  experience,  that 
the  life  of  camp  is  one  that  is  particularly  favorable  for  the  trans- 
mission from  one  soldier  to  another  of  any  creeping  or  crawling 
thing  that  he  might  be  infested  with,  and  the  returning  soldier 
brought  back  to  us  in  New  Bedford,  so  bountiful  a  supply  of  the 
crawling  creatures,  that  go  under  the  medical  name  of  "pediculis 
capitis",  that  no  school  boy  thought  himself  truly  loyal,  or  truly 
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patriotic,  unless  he  was  developing  and  sustaining*  in  the  mop  of 
hair  upon  his  head,  a  prosperous  colony  of  these  insects.  And 
while  I  believe  our  family  was  as  cleanly  and  as  well  taken  care 
of  as  any  family  in  our  neighborhood,  yet  I  know  that  no  one  of 
us  children  escaped  the  infection  of  these  white  and  grey  denizens 
of  our  hair,  for  I  recollect  distinctly  the  many  morning^  when  I 
was  seated  upon  a  high  chair,  and  either  my  mother  or  my  nurse 
went  through  my  thick  hair  with  a  fine  tooth  comb  to  rid  me  of 
the  thousands  that  seemed  to  have  infested  my  scalp. 

And  oh,  the  torture  of  it.  This  confession  would  seem  to 
be  perhaps  unnecessary,  were  it  not  a  fact  that  so  far  as  my 
recollection  goes,  every  other  boy  and  girl  in  school  was  equally 
infested,  and  that  in  a  measure  we  all  of  us  took  pride  in  the 
fact  that  we  had  become  infested  with  a  pest  brought  to  us  by 
the  returning  soldiers  from  that  land,  which  seemed  so  very  far 
away  to  us,  but  yet  which  was  ever  present  in  every  one  of  our 
thoughts  and  ideas. 

And  then  the  weeks  of  preparation  of  the  "Stone  fleet"  that 
was  to  be  sent  to  be  sunk  in  the  harbor  of  Charleston,  to  dose  that 
port.  Ah,  those  were  days  indeed !  To  seize  each  half -holiday, 
and  every  available  moment  of  each  Saturday ;  to  run  away  from 
school  to  get  time  to  spend  down  on  the  docks,  where  the  forest 
of  masts  of  ships  rose  out  of  the  clank  and  clang  of  the  mallets 
of  the  calkers. 

To  hang  about  the  gangways  of  old,  womout  whalers;  to 
watch  the  riggers  aloft ;  to  sneak  aboard  some  one  of  them  and, 
by  special  kindness  of  the  master  rigger,  to  tail  onto  the  fall  of 
some  top-gallant  halyard  and  walk  away  with  the  men  who  were 
perhaps  sending  up  a  topsail  yard ;  to  be  allowed  to  hang  about 
the  deck  of  some  ship,  where  was  stretched  between  horses  some 
shroud  or  swifter,  and  pass  the  serving  mallet  and  single  thread ; 
or  to  be  honored  by  being  allowed  to  hold  some  skdn  of  flax 
twine  while  a  sailmaker  ran  it  off  and  waxed  it ;  to  sit  or  stand 
by  and  watch  the  riggers  turning  in  splices,  or  reeving  the  lan- 
yards through  deadeyes,  and  setting  up  rigging;  to  come  home 
hungry  and  proud,  with  tar  and  pitch  on  your  hands,  and  slush 
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and  paint  on  your  breeches,  to  take  your  punishment  like  a  man ; 
but  to  feel  that  you  had  done  something  to  help  along  the  war. 
To  crawl  into  some  calker's  or  rigger's  loft  and  sit  a  whole  after- 
noon picking  oakum,  and  rolling  it,  listening  the  while  to  the 
men,  many  of  whom  were  returned  soldiers ;  the  stories  of  fights 
and  blockading,  of  landing  parties,  and  boat  attacks  at  night,  of 
swamp  patroling  and  of  boarding  and  burning  ships,  and  then 
later  on  to  hear  from  these  men  their  comments  on  the  sinking 
of  the  Cumberland,  and  their  criticism  of  Lieutenant  Randal  of 
that  ship,  who  as  you  know,  stuck  to  the  ship  and  went  down 
with  her,  but  was  afterward  saved.  To  feel  the  dread  and  dis- 
may that  was  in  the  air  about  the  docks,  at  the  name  of  the  Mer- 
rimac,  and  then  that  day  when,  the  Monitor  having  sunk  her,  we 
all  were  freed  from  school,  but  were  marched  in  a  body  to  the 
public  square  to  hear  James  B.  Congdon  tell  the  tale,  and  to  look 
with  wonder,  awe  and  pride  at  Randal  himself,  who  sat  on  the 
platform  that  was  erected  for  the  speakers. 

To  go  to  the  roof  of  our  house,  that  like  all  New  Bedford 
houses  had  a  look-out  platform  on  it,  to  look  out  down  the  bay 
and  see  the  sailing  away  of  that  fleet  of  doomed  vessels,  making 
their  last  cruise  to  premeditated  destruction,  after,  in  many  cases, 
half  an  hundred  years  of  buffeting  the  seas  in  all  climes  and  on 
all  oceans.  And  then,  after  a  few  days,  it  seems  to  me  there  came 
the  face  of  my  uncle,  who  was  a  sailing  master  on  one  of  those 
ships,  who  came  home  with  a  broken  back,  having  been  blown  up 
as  his  ship  was  sinking,  having  returned  to  her  to  see  if  all '  was 
right  after  she  had  been  deserted,  and  left  to  sink;  how  he  lay 
about  the  house  helpless  and  paralyzed,  until  death  brought  him  at 
last  into  port,  and  squaring  his  yards  saw  to  it  that  no  "Irish 
pennant"  hung  to  any  of  the  rigging  of  his  record,  I  hope. 

In  those  days  there  lay  in  the  river  a  ship  or  two  at  different 
times,  belonging  to  the  navy ;  these  were  hospital  ships,  and  were 
full  of  convalescent,  sick  and  wounded  sailors.  I  remember  being 
taken  aboard  one  of  them  and  the  picture  remains  with  me  vividly 
of  that  ship's  deck  full  of  cots,  and  'tween  decks  full  of  sick-bay 
hammocks,  swung  from  the  timbers,  each  occupied  by  some  sick 
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or  wounded  man;  the  marines  and  sailors  in  their  uniforms,  the 
orderiies  passing  among-  the  sick,  the  guns  run  out  of  the  open 
ports  and  the  general  effect  of  a  sleeping  and  quiescent  monster 
ready  at  a  moment's  notice  to  awaken  into  life  and  activity,  is 
strong  in  my  memory. 

The  pale  faces  in  the  hammocks  and  cots ;  the  general  air  of 
stillness,  cleanliness  and  orderliness  of  things,  all  made  a  strong 
impression  on  me,  and  one  that  will  last  throughout  my  life,  and 
in  after  years  when  I  had  become,  through  hard  experience, 
familiar  with  things  nautical,  that  ship's  discipline  was  always  a 
model  that  I  considered  the  perfection  of  sailorly  arrangement. 

Across  the  street  from  our  house  lived  one  John  Oilman.  I 
knew  he  was  a  "copperhead",  for  I  had  heard  men  say  so;  he 
kept  a  livery  stable,  and  I  wondered  what  a  "copperhead"  was, 
and  being  then,  even  as  I  am  now,  of  an  investigating  turn  of 
mind,  I  one  day  made  a  special  pilg^mage  to  his  stable  and  hung 
about  all  the  morning  to  see  him  take  off  his  hat  that  I  might 
know  where  the  appellation  fitted  him,  only  to  discover  when  he 
did  remove  his  "tile",  my  hopes  of  an  elucidation  of  the  mystery 
were  to  have  no  fruition,  for  I  found  his  head  to  be  even  as  were 
the  heads  of  other  men,  and  that  there  was  no  metal  of  any  kind 
about  him. 

It  was  not  until  long  after  the  war  that  I  was  to  really  know 
what  was  meant  by  the  term,  or  why  at  the  time  of  Lincoln's 
assassination,  his  house  alone,  of  all  in  our  neighborhood,  bore 
no  emblem  of  mourning;  a  circumstance  which  was  to  secure 
for  him  the  hatred  and  contempt  of  all  his  neighbors,  and  was 
eventually  to  make  him  the  butt  of  all  the  boyish  practical  jokes 
and  pranks  that  we  children  could  imagine  or  carry  out.  He 
was  a  good  man  and  a  kindly,  but  he  was  a  "copperhead" ;  that 
was  enough  to  stigmatize  him,  and  to  cause  him  to  be  looked  upon 
by  his  equals  in  age  with  contempt,  and  by  us  juniors  with  de- 
rision, and  we  did  the  best  we  could  to  make  his  life  a  burden. 

Many  of  my  spare  moments  as  a  child  were  passed  in  lint 
picking.  Hours  each  day  were  spent  in  slowly  drawing  out  from 
pieces  of  old  linen,  the  threads,  one  after  the  other,  and  these 
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again  were  made  into  bundles  and  laid  on  a  piece  of  board  and 
scraped  with  a  dull  knife  to  reduce  them  to  a  fine  and  flocculent 
mass. 

Our  house  was  a  center  to  which  came  ladies  to  sew  for  the 
soldiers,  and  many  an  hour  have  I  sat  on  the  floor  by  the  fire- 
place and  read,  while  high  and  shrill  about  me  rose  the  voices  of 
women,  making  shirts,  bandages,  sheets  and  bedding  for  the  hos- 
pitals. From  time  to  time  the  voice  of  my  nurse  singing  at  her 
work,  coming  in  through  the  door  of  our  little  parlor,  in  the  words 
and  tune  of  "Tenting  To-night,*'  or  "There  will  be  one  Vacant 
Chair,"  started  the  whole  party  into  song,  and  I  recall  occasions 
when  some  such  song  touching  some  tender  chord,  or  awakening 
some  memory  of  sorrow  or  deprivation  in  the  heart  of  some  one 
of  the  sewers,  brought  tears  to  all  eyes  and  made  most  apparent 
the  tie  which  bound  the  life  of  those  busy  workers  at  home,  to 
some  other  far  away  in  the  South. 

It  was  one  of  my  duties  to  take  all  these  products  of  the 
needle  and  scissors  to  the  City  Hall,  which  was  the  point  from 
which  all  such  goods  were  shipped  away,  and  other  boys  being 
enlisted  in  the  service,  each  Sunday  morning  saw  a  squad  of  us 
marching,  with  my  brother  at  the  head,  with  drawn  sword,  and 
to  the  tap  of  the  drum  toward  this  building,  a  mile  or  more  away 
from  our  house,  with  bundles  and  packages.  We  could  not,  of 
course,  do  this  work  other  than  in  true  military  fashion,  and 
hence  the  drum  and  sword. 

And  then  the  Alabama  excitement  occurred,  when,  day  after 
day,  there  came  to  us  in  New  Bedford,  the  report  of  new  depreda- 
tions by  this  fearsome  "Pride  and  Shame  of  Great  Britain",  until 
one  glorious  forenoon  came  when  it  was  announced  in  our  school 
that  the  dread  destroyer  of  our  hopes  and  homes  had  been  sunk  or 
overcome  by  the  Kearsarge,  and  that  at  least  one  of  the  burdens 
which  had  been  borne  by  the  long  suffering  ship  owners  of  New 
Bedford,  had  been  removed.  But  what  had  been  the  cost  to  ua 
of  the  glorious  career  of  this  semi-pirate  ship ;  and  at  what  cost  to 
hundreds  of  families  had  the  glorious  record  of  Captain  Semmes 
been  made? 
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New  Bedford's  whaling  fleet  had  been  swept  from  the  sea 
never  more  to  be  replaced,  and  the  town  that  had  up  to  that  time 
led  the  world  in  proportionate  wealth,  and  in  the  whale  oil  in- 
dustry, was  to  sink  to  second  place  as  a  whaling  port,  and  its 
wealth  was  to  be  diverted  to  the  greater  purpose  of  turning  the 
wheels  of  a  tbDUsand  looms  and  millions  of  spindles;  while  to 
this  day  the  lives  of  thousands  of  men  and  women  are  being 
modified  by  the  series  of  maritime  disasters  that  were  the  outcome 
of  the  fearsc«ne  activity  of  that  fateful  ship. 

School  was,  of  course,  let  out,  and  of  course  there  was  the 
usual  gathering  for  jubilation  in  the  City  Hall  Square,  and  we 
boys  were  all  there,  and  for  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  saw  a  man 
hung  in  effigy ;  for  some  restless  spirits  among  the  city's  younger 
men  had  prepared  a  fig^e  of  Captain  Semmes,  which  was  duly 
suspended  from  a  lamp  post,  and  was  stoned  and  finally  burned. 
That  night  there  were  tar  barrels  burnt  and  bonfires  all  over  the 
city;  there  was  speech-making  and  jubilation,  and  a  crowd  of 
sailors  on  South  Water  Street  got  drunk,  and  set  fire  to  some 
buildings;  and  I,  wandering  about  in  the  crowd,  was 
lost;  later  when  the  joy  had  reached  such  a  pitch  that  the 
members  of  the  Home  Guard,  who  were  on  service  at  Fort  Taber, 
were  called  upon  to  come  up  to  the  city  from  the  Point  to  assist 
in  quelling  the  disturbance,  I  was  picked  up  by  one  of  them  and 
spent  the  night  asleep  on  a  bench  in  the  court  house,  and  was 
finally  sent  home  to  my  distracted  mother  at  about  six  o'clock  in 
the  morning.  What  a  night  that  was,  and  what  a  hero  I  was 
among  the  boys,  having  been  out  all  night ! 

What  enormous  cannons  there  were  at  Fort  Taber!  We 
boys  used  to  go  to  the  cove  for  a  swim  and  afterward  we  used  to 
tramp  the  three  long  miles  to  the  fort,  and  loaf  about  the  whole 
day  within  its  walls,  watching  the  men  drill,  believing  that  to  be 
the  strongest  fortress,  and  those  the  grandest  guns,  in  the  whole 
world. 

There  have  always  been  some  who  believe  there  are  certain 
magical  characteristics  about  numbers,  and  I  for  one,  am  prepared 
to  believe  that  there  is,  for  to  this  day  the  mystery  that  in  those 
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days  entered  my  mind  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  magic  figures  7-20 
2w*d  5-30,  that  illuminated  every  side  of  the  local  newspapers,  and 
which  in  some  occult  manner  referred  to  something  that  went  by 
the  name  of  bonds,  is  as  deep  almost  as  it  was  then.  And  there  was 
a  man  somewhere  in  New  York,  by  the  name  of  Jay  Cooke,  who 
was  in  some  manner  associated  with  this  mystery.  A  mystery  it  all 
was  then,  and  a  matter  of  doubt  it  is  to-day,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
my  grandfather  once  showed  me  all  about  it,  and  let  me  cut 
some  square  pieces  of  paper  off  of  a  prettily  stamped  sheet, 
which  I  was  told  were  coupons,  and  which  in  some  way  had  to 
do  with  putting  down  the  rebellion. 

Not  to  weary  you,  I  will  say  but  one  word  of  that  greatest 
and  saddest  day  of  my  life,  the  day  when  simultaneously  the 
news  came  to  us  that  my  father  had  been  killed  in  Alabama,  and 
that  Lincoln  had  been  assassinated.  That  ours  was  a  house  of 
mourning  may  be  imagined,  for  it  seemed  that  it  was  not  quite 
right  that  we  should  have  heard  that  Lee  had  surrendered,  and 
that  the  war  was  over,  and  that  close  upon  the  heels  of  the  illum- 
ination and  joy  over  the  latter  event,  we  should  be  called  upon 
to  mourn  the  death  of  one  who,  going  into  the  struggle  in  its 
very  incipiency,  and  in  active  service  throughout  its  long  drawn 
out  four  years,  should  have  been  struck  down  at  last,  after  the 
struggle  was  really  over. 

Our  family  mourned  with  the  rest  of  the  world  over 
Lincoln's  death,  and  in  secret  my  mother  pined,  and  died  within 
the  month  after  my  father  was  killed,  but  that  and  the  rest  are 
but  personal  matters  in  which  you  can  have  no  interest. 

Christopher  Columbus  was  sent  home  to  us  a  "much-scarred 
veteran  of  the  wars,"  and  lived  his  life  out,  a  disfigured,  but 
much  honored  cat,  occupying  the  place  of  honor  by  the  fireside, 
and  always  borrowed  for  parades  and  reunions,  so  long  as  he 
lived.  In  spite  of  his  many  wounds  and  a  general  air  of  dis- 
soluteness, the  result  of  his  life  in  camps,  he  remained  the  true 
gallant  to  the  last,  and  was  often  borrowed  by  admiring  neighbors 
to  serve  the  world  in  improving  the  race  of  cats,  and  to  lend 
honor  to  the  pedigrees  of  many  generations  of  Toms  and  Tab- 
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bies  since  bom.  Finally  to  die  and  be  g^ven  a  soldier's  funeral, 
not  by  us  boys  only,  but  by  the  veterans  with  whom  he  had  fed 
and  fought 

As  I  read  over  what  has  preceded,  I  feel  all  too  strongly  that 
the  things  I  have  set  down  are  but  feebly  fitting  to  be  brought 
before  you,  but  if  anything  I  have  said  has  awakened  in  the 
heart  of  any  one  of  you  a  responsive  chord,  or  pleasing  reminis- 
ence,  my  object  has  been  accomplished. 


AFTER  THE  FIRST  BULL  RUN. 

By  Theron  W.  Haight,  First  Lieutenant  24TH  Infantry. 
Read  December  1,  1897. 

AS  the  sun  rose  on  the  morning  of  July  3,  1861,  I  awoke 
after  an  all  night  journey  in  a  crowded  day  passenger 
car  to  find  myself  and  my  fellow  soldiers  of  the  24th 
New  York  Volunteers  among  surroundings  which  were  entirely 
novel  to  us.  We  were  in  Maryland.  The  foliage  of  the  trees 
was  strange,  and  we  had  never  seen  tobacco  fields  before.  The 
farm  houses,  too,  had  an  unfamiliar  look,  with  their  low  roofs, 
their  wide-spreading  foundation  walls  and  their  deep  verandas, 
and  tne  negro  quarters  presented  an  aspect  such  as  we  had  never 
had  an  idea  of  in  connection  with  human  habitancy. 

For  the  preceding  two  months,  nearly,  we  had  been  quar- 
tered at  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  where  our  company  had  arrived  early  in 
May,  before  barracks  had  been  built  for  us,  and  before  we  had 
been  assigned  to  a  r^ment  even.  We  were  in  the  first  enthusi- 
astic rush  towards  the  war  after  the  militia  regiments  had  been 
hurried  forward  to  meet  a  temporary  emergency,  and  hitherto  we 
had  been  greeted  with  cheers  and  waving  handkerchiefs  wherever 
we  had  been  seen  on  our  way  southward.  In  Maryland  we  found  it 
different.  An  occasional  handkerchief  was  waved  at  our  train 
from  solitary  houses  along  the  route,  but  there  were  no  cheers 
anywhere  except  from  some  of  the  most  effusive  of  our  own  num- 
ber. All  outside  of  the  cars  was  silent  until  we  reached  Balti- 
more at  8  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  and  as  we  marched  through  that 
city  to  the  Washington  railway  depot,  the  silence  was  not  fre- 
quently broken. 

On  our  way  from  Baltimore  to  the  capital,  we  passed  one 
group  of  negroes  in  a  grain  field,  who  waved  their  hands  and 
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shouted.  Writing  to  my  parents  the  next  day,  I  said :  "The  poor 
creatures  thought,  I  suppose,  that  our  mission  was  one  of  free- 
dom for  them.     It  may  be  so  at  last." 

Ours  was  one  of  the  thirty-eight  New  York  regiments  which 
enlisted  before  the  first  three  years  call,  "for  two  years  unless 
sooner  discharged."  We  were  mustered  into  the  state  service  at 
Elmira,  May  7,  and  furnished  with  such  uniforms  as  could  be 
obtained  at  short  notice',  and  with  muskets  left  over,  apparently, 
from  the  patriot  war.  From  that  time  on  we  were  kept  drilling 
pretty  continuously  and  on  May  17  were  mustered  into  the  na- 
tional service,  notwithstanding  our  abbreviated  term  of  enlistment. 
All  of  us  were  brimming  over  with  enthusiasm  and  ready  to 
march  to  the  field,  if  necessary,  with  the  arms  that  had  been 
provided. 

On  reaching  the  capital  at  about  noon  of  July  3,  we  were 
quartered  in  the  empty  loft  of  an  old  warehouse,  where  we  staid 
until  evening.  Then  orders  came  for  us  to  pack  our  knapsacks, 
don  our  accouterments  and  march  out  to  find  a  lodging.  That 
night  tents  were  pitched  on  the  bank  of  a  stream,  between  Wash- 
ington and  Georgetown,  but  a  few  days  later  we  moved  the  camp 
to  the  vicinity  of  Columbian  College  on  Meridian  Hill,  about  a 
mile  outside  of  the  settled  portion  of  the  city,  as  it  then  existed. 
Here  we  abode  until  the  battle  of  July  21,  each  "A"  tent  furnish- 
ing sleeping  facilities  for  seven  men.  Naturally  we  grumbled 
somewhat  at  the  narrowness  of  our  quarters,  for  we  had  to  sleep 
in  the  clothes  worn  through  the  day  in  order  to  be  sure  of  having 
them  in  the  morning,  and  turning  from  one  side  of  one's  body 
to  the  other  in  the  course  of  the  night  involved  a  similar  move- 
ment on  the  part  of  every  bedfellow,  as  we  all  had  to  lie  on  the 
same  side  together,  in  order  to  have  room  for  ourselves  under 
the  tent.  Our  food  was  plentiful  and  good  and  we  had  not  yet 
learned  the  qualities  of  hard  tack. 

Those  July  days  of  1861  were  terribly  oppressive  from  heat, 
and  the  officers  were  glad  of  any  excuse  for  omitting  drills. 
What  drills  they  were  obliged  to  give  us,  however,  were  more 
than  we  wished.     We  wanted  to  fight,  but  the  necessity  of  train- 
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ing  for  that  purpose  was  not  very  obvious  to  most  of  us.  There- 
fore we  besieged  our  regimental  headquarters  for  passes  out  of 
camp,  and  when  we  got  them  wandered  into  every  part  of  the 
city,  including  the  houses  of  congress,  then  in  extra  session. 
Representatives  and  senators  visited  our  camps  also,  and  left  huge 
piles  of  franked  envelopes  with  the  orderly  sergeants,  so  that 
soldiers  would  not  have  to  pay  postage  when  writing  to  friends 
at  home. 

About  the  middle  of  the  month  the  white  tents  which  had 
been  very  conspicuous  on  the  Virginia  side  of  the  Potomac  and 
which  were  understood  to  be  occupied  principally  by  the  three- 
months  militia  of  the  first  call  for  troops,  began  to  grow  less 
numerous  and  a  few  days  later  there  were  hardly  any  to  be  seen 
there.  Then  we  heard  that  those  troops  had  moved  out  to  Fair- 
fax Court  House. 

On  July  19,  it  was  rumored  that  the  rebels  had  evacuated 
Centerville  and  had  been  attacked  and  driven  still  farther  back 
the  day  before,  at  Blackburn's  Ford,  on  a  stream  a  little  beyond 
Centerville  called  Bull  Run.  The  unassigned  regiments  about 
Washington  were  notified,  also,  that  they  were  liable  to  be  or- 
dered across  the  river  at  a  moment's  warning,  and  that  knapsacks 
must  be  kept  packed  for  the  emergency.  This  was  encouraging 
and  we  stayed  at  camp  all  day  Saturday  and  Sunday,  in  expecta- 
tion of  orders. 

Sunday  was  the  21st  of  July,  and  in  the  afternoon  we  heard 
that  a  battle  was  in  progress  out  beyond  Centerville.  I  was  sorry 
not  to  be  there,  for  it  seemed  as  though  the  rebels  could  not  pos- 
sibly have  raised  an  army  to  compare  favorably  with  that  which 
had  moved  out  under  McDowell,  and  in  case  of  a  Union  victory, 
the  Confederacy  must,  I  thought,  inevitably  go  to  pieces  without 
delay,  so  that  I  was  likely  to  be  deprived  of  the  view  even  of  a 
battle.  We  listened  eagerly,  and  now  and  then  heard  smothered 
pulsations  of  the  air,  like  heart-beats,  and  wondered  whether  it 
really  meant  the  cannonading  of  thirty  miles  away.  We  went  to 
sleep  in  our  tents  as  usual  after  nightfall,  but  at  about  midnight 
the  orderly  sergeant  went  up  and  down  the  company  streets  pull- 
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ing  the  tent  flaps  apart  and  delivering  his  terse  message,  "Turn 
out  for  rations."  There  was,  of  course,  little  delay  in  obeying 
this  order,  and  our  haversacks  were  soon  filled  with  hard  tack, 
pork,  boiled  corned  beef,  coffee,  sugar  and  salt.  Then  came  an- 
other order  to  equip  ourselves  for  drill  and  fall  in.  This  was 
also  quickly  accomplished  and  we  set  out  from  camp  and  marched 
to  the  armory,  a  few  miles  away,  where  an  hour  or  two  were 
occupied  in  exchanging  our  old  muskets  for  Enfield  rifled  arms 
and  appurtenances,  just  arrived  from  Europe. 

When  we  reached  our  camp  again,  it  was  broad  daylight,  but 
most  of  us  lay  down  and  caught  a  little  more  sleep  before  reveille. 
While  eating  breakfast  we  received  directions  to  put  ourselves 
into  light  marching  order  and  get  into  the  ranks,  so  our  knap- 
sacks were  left  behind  and  we  started  out  once  more,  equipped 
each  with  a  woolen  blanket  wrapped  in  oilcloth  or  rubber  cloth, 
a  canteen  of  water  or  other  beverage,  and  haversack  containing 
rations  for  three  days'  use,  besides  our  arms  and  ammunition. 
This  time  we  were  off  for  Virginia  and  before  we  were  half- 
way across  the  Potomac,  by  way  of  the  Long  Bridge,  we  were 
getting  reports  from  the  battle  of  the  day  before.  On  the  bridge 
we  met  a  train  of  ambulances  and  other  wagons  bringing  in  our 
wounded,  with  others,  not  so  badly  wounded,  walking  beside 
them,  the  latter  having  been  assisted  on  the  way  by  riding  some 
of  the  time  on  the  rear  steps  of  ambulances  or  by  clinging  to  the 
hind  end  boards  of  the  wagons  as  they  walked.  They  were  hag- 
gard with  fatigue  and  want  of  sleep,  and  their  answers  to  our 
inquiries  were  quite  uniform.  ^'They're  a  tough  lot  out  there. 
We  beat  'em  all  the  forenoon  yesterday,  but  they  licked  us  to 
pieces  in  the  afternoon."  Sometimes  we  could  see  the  wounded 
in  the  ambulances  and  wagons,  and  very  often  we  could  hear 
their  groans  as  they  were  jolted  by  movements  of  the  vehicles. 

At  the  Virginia  end  of  the  bridge  we  began  to  see,  beyond 
the  advance  stragglers  of  the  great  rout,  entire  bodies  of  troops 
coming  in  something  like  regimental  formation  and  we  were  di- 
rected to  move  out  on  the  Alexandria  road  to  let  them  get  past. 
It  was  raining  drearily  at  this  time  and  kept  on  doing  so  for  the 
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remainder  of  the  day.  Still  we  had  nothing  to  do  but  sit  down 
by  the  side  of  the  muddy  wagon  track  and  lunch  at  our  hard- 
tack and  boiled  beef  while  waiting  for  the  road  towards  Center- 
ville  to  be  cleared  enough  to  permit  us  to  pass.  An  hour  or  two 
later  we  tried  it  again  and  waded  through  the  mud  towards  the 
battlefield  for  the  rest  of  the  afternoon,  having  to  stop  frequently 
to  let  the  returning  infantry  and  artillery  have  as  free  passage  as 
possible. 

They  had  marched  from  twenty  to  thirty  miles  since  the 
battle  was  finished  the  previous  night,  much  of  the  time  through 
a  pouring  rain  which  weighed  down  their  clothing  and  made  the 
roads  almost  impassable.  They  were  in  consequence  greatly  ex- 
hausted and  all  along  the  road  were  seen  knapsacks,  overcoats, 
blankets,  coifee  pots,  frying  pans  and  even  rations  and  haver- 
sacks thrown  overboard,  after  having  been  carried  night  and  day 
to  within  a  few  miles  of  the  capital.  Yet  there  were  some  among 
the  returning  crowds  who  were  still  inclined  to  indulge  in  chaflf 
as  they  were  passing,  asking  us  if  we  had  made  our  wills,  if  we 
thought  we  could  hide  in  the  mud,  if  we  were  really 
started  "On  to  Richmond,"  if  Old  Abe  hadn't  any  fur- 
ther use  for  us,  and  much  similar  badinage,  of  the  sort  of 
which  any  one  who  ever  saw  two  r^ments  pass  each  other  re- 
members something. 

After  going  up  and  down  hill  after  hill,  wading  in  the  valleys, 
halting  at  mudholes  to  permit  the  advance  companies  to  string  out 
their  lines  in  passing  around,  and  from  time  to  time  standing 
aside  to  make  free  the  way  for  returning  troops,  during  what 
seemed  interminable  periods,  the  regiment,  then  about  800  strong, 
closed  up  in  column  at  Bailey's  Cross  Roads,  six  miles  from 
Washington,  and  afterwards  the  scene  of  McClellan's  grand  re- 
view. There  were  a  few  houses,  sheds  and  barns  at  that  point, 
and  our  Colonel,  wishing  to  make  things  as  comfortable  as  pos- 
sible for  his  command,  ordered  all  but  the  guard  into  the  build- 
ings. Three  rooms  of  a  dwelling  house  were  occupied  by  the 
soldiers  of  our  company,  who  lay  down  on  the  floors  and  tried 
to  go  to  sleep,  while  thick  dampness  exhaled  from  the  saturated 
clothing  of  us  all. 
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It  seemed,  however,  that  somebody  else  took  a  different  view 
of  what  we  were  there  for,  and  towards  midnight  we  were  turned 
out  of  doors,  formed  in  line  along  the  road  and  told  to  do  our 
sleeping  there,  so  as  to  be  ready  for  an  attack.  I  remember  noth- 
ing further  of  that  night's  proceedings  and  have  no  doubt  that 
my  rest  in  the  rain  wath  the  butt  of  my  musket  for  a  pillow  was 
satisfactory  and  untroubled.  All  day  Tuesday,  also,  we  spent  in 
trying  to  recover  from  our  fatiguing  experience,  but  on  Wednes- 
day morning  twenty  of  us  went  out  towards  Falls  church  with 
our  Captain,  to  look  for  rebel  cavalry.  Our  route  was  westerly 
and  north  of  the  road ;  beyond  Munson's  Hill  was  a  considerable 
growth  of  timber  through  which  the  men  made  their  way,  while 
the  captain  walked  alone  in  the  traveled  track.  Suddenly  he 
leaped  over  the  fence  into  the  woods  with  us,  and  simultaneously 
we  heard  a  whirring  and  whishing  over  our  heads  as  bullets  cut 
the  leaves  of  the  trees.  "We've  found  the  cavalry,"  said  the 
Captain;  "They're  about  half  a  mile  ahead.  Choose  your  trees 
and  get  ready  to  make  it  warm  for  them  if  they  come  any  nearer." 
"Is  that  cavalry?"  said  one  of  the  boys,  "I  thought  we  had  scared 
up  some  young  partridges."  Peering  out  from  points  near  the 
road  fence,  we  could  see  at  a  distance  a  considerable  body  of  men 
in  gray  on  horseback,  and  several  of  us  fired  at  them  with  no 
other  visible  effect  than  that  they  wheeled  about  and  disappeared. 

After  waiting  a  short  time  without  seeing  any  more  of  the 
rebel  horsemen,  the  captain  sent  a  corporal  back  to  the  cross 
roads,  where  he  had  left  the  regiment,  to  report  and  receive  fur- 
ther orders.  He  found  that  the  regiment  had  been  moved  back  a 
mile  and  a  half  towards  Washington,  to  the  point  where  a  brook 
called  Four  Mile  Run,  and  also  the  Loudon  &  Hampshire  rail- 
road, crossed  the  Long  Bridge  and  Fairfax  highway,  and  that 
orders  had  been  left  with  a  guard  directing  us  to  follow  without 
delay.  He  therefore  came  back  for  us,  but  by  the  time  we  reached 
the  cross  roads,  we  received  further  orders  for  half  of  our  party 
to  stay  there  and  the  rest  to  be  posted  half  a  mile  further  out  on 
the  Fairfax  road,  as  a  sort  of  support  for  the  cavalry  vidette 
beyond.     So  by  the  middle  of  the  forenoon,  ten  of  us  were  sta- 
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tioned  in  a  clump  of  small  trees  and  chinquapin  bushes,  half  a 
mile  from  Bailey's  Cross  Roads  toward  Fairfax,  with  orders  to 
fire  on  any  rebels  that  should  come  our  way.  We  masked  our 
position  by  cutting  and  sticking  into  the  ground  other  leafy  shrubs 
towards  the  front  of  our  hiding  place,  and  then,  after  detailing 
one  man  to  act  as  lookout,  the  others  indulged  themselves  in  letter 
writing,  hunting  for  water,  and  in  such  other  ways  as  seemed 
convenient,  probably  including  cards,  though  I  find  no  mention 
of  the  latter  in  my  memoranda  of  that  day. 

While  we  were  at  this  outpost,  on  Thursday  another  scouting 
party  of  thirty  men  from  our  own  and  another  company  of  the 
regiment  went  out  on  the  Falls  Church  road  again,  but  were  not 
as  fortunate  as  we  had  been.  A  corporal  who  had  been  a  tentmate 
of  mine,  was  fatally  shot  through  the  arm  and  body  by  a  rebel 
marksman.  He  died  the  same  night.  At  9  o'clock  that  evening 
our  post  was  abandoned  and  its  occupants  recalled  to  join  the  other 
half  of  the  detachment  close  to  Bailey's  Cross  Roads,  where  we 
stayed  over  night  and  part  of  Saturday,  but  on  that  day  we  got 
orders  to  join  the  regiment  at  the  railroad  crossing  mentioned  be- 
fore. When  we  reached  this  place — Arlington  Mills  we  used  to 
call  it — we  found  it  vastly  changed  from  what  we  had  seen  it  a 
few  days  before.  Big  trees  had  been  felled  across  the  road,  the 
railway  track  had  been  torn  up  and  thrown  into  the  ditches  and 
the  railway  embankment  itself  had  been  turned  into  a  breast- 
work, behind  which  the  24th  had  established  itself  in  as  much 
comfort  as  was  practicable  without  tents.  Mess  kettles  had  been 
brought  out  from  Washington  and  the  company  cook  was  boiling 
pork  as  he  stood  under  a  pavilion  formed  of  poles  laid  through 
crotches  of  trees  and  covered  with  leafy  boughs.  A  pole  resting 
upon  a  couple  of  crotched  stakes  held  the  kettles  over  the  fire  in 
front  of  his  edifice,  and  around  him  were  boxes  of  hard-tack 
ready  for  our  eating.  Our  appetite  for  the  last  named  provisions 
was  not  spoiled  by  the  sight  of  chubby  white  worms  which  fell 
out  when  the  bread  was  broken,  but  the  food  seemed  rather  an- 
cient for  dealing  out  at  a  point  less  than  five  miles  from  Wash- 
ington.    However,  we  were   glad   to   be    among   acquaintances 
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again,  and  I  was  lucky  in  finding  a  blackberry  patch,  which  fur- 
nished a  sufficient  supply  for  my  own  mess,  now  reduced  to  four 
persons.  From  that  time  on,  as  long  as  the  berries  lasted,  we 
kept  up  our  supply  by  picking  while  others  were  amusing  them- 
selves at  draw  poker  and  loo,  or  by  whittling  pipes  from  laurel 
root  or  criticising  the  conduct  of  the  war. 

The  next  day,  Sunday,  I  was  detailed  as  one  of  the  guard  and 
was  stationed  with  a  comrade  at  the  foot  of  a  big  tree  in  the 
woods  in  the  direction  of  Munson's  Hill.  A  terrific  thunder 
storm  came  on  at  night  and  our  clothes,  which  we  had  worn  con- 
tinuously all  the  preceding  week,  were  again  drenched  through 
and  through.  It  was  so  dark  that  we  were  left  to  our  own  de- 
vices until  morning,  when  I  listened  for  the  first  time  to  rebel 
drums  beating  an  impudent  reveille  off  toward  Falls  Church  and 
about  five  or  six  miles  westerly  from  the  Potomac,  in  front  of 
Washington. 

During  the  first  week  after  the  gp-eat  battle,  we  private  sol- 
diers knew  nothing  about  the  location  of  any  other  regiment,  but 
after  the  succeeding  Sunday's  guard  duty,  having  a  day  off,  I 
began  explorations  beyond  the  regimental  lines  and  found  that 
troops  were  taking  position  within  supporting  distance  of  us  by 
thousands.  Within  a  few  days  after  that  the  stream  of  soldiery 
pouring  across  the  Potomac  came  to  be  reckoned  by  tens  of  thou- 
sands, and  once  more  the  hills  of  Arlington  were  covered  with 
white  tents  and  batteries  of  light  artillery.  We  ourselves  re- 
mained without  tents  during  all  of  our  stay  at  the  railroad  cross- 
ing and  readily  adjusted  ourselves  to  the  new  environments  and 
the  new  conditions  of  life.  We  knew  we  were  at  the  extreme 
front,  and  that  knowledge  served  to  impart  a  flavor  of  interest  in 
the  possible  danger  ahead  of  us,  so  that  we  were  not  affected  by 
monotony,  although  we  had  little  to  do.  Drills  and  parades  were 
out  of  the  question,  because  there  was  no  level  spot  in  our  vicin- 
ity large  enough  for  the  sort  of  drilling  then  in  vogue.  Besides, 
if  w^  had  established  skirmish  practice,  there  was  no  guessing 
what  we  might  have  run  into  in  the  way  of  Rebel  or  of  Union 
troops.     Guard  duty,  therefore,  was  practically  all  the  military 
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work  we  had  on  our  hands,  and  this  brought  our  services  into 
requirement  about  twice  a  week  in  the  regular  routine  of  two 
hours  on  post  and  four  hours  off,  during  twenty-four  hours.  The 
leisure  time  at  our  disposal  was  consequently  abundant,  and  was 
employed  in  various  ways,  according  to  the  various  habits  of  the 
ioldiers.  Probably  one-fourth  of  the  whole  number  centered 
their  main  interest  in  card  playing  and  groups  of  players  seated 
around  oilcloths  spread  on  the  ground  were  always  to  be  seen 
among  us.  Poker,  loo  and  vingt-et-un  were  the  favorite  gamb- 
ling games,  and  seven  up,  casino  and  euchre  those  most  generally 
played  without  stakes.  Then  there  were  quoits,  pitched  with 
horse-shoes  or  flat  stones,  and  also  occasional  wrestling  matches. 
Some,  too,  would  take  occasion  to  sleep  as  much  as  possible,  while 
others  would  tickle  the  necks  of  the  sleepers  with  straws,  so  as  to 
give  them  the  effect  of  crawling  insects  or  worms.  There  was 
a  little  climbing  lizard  or  gecko  that  had  a  way  of  falling  upon 
us  from  the  limbs  of  trees  and  which  was  regarded  with  horror 
by  most  of  the  boys,  unfamiliar  as  they  were  with  that  kind  of 
reptile.  There,  and  perhaps  elsewhere,  these  lizards  were  called 
"swifts",  and  the  soldier  who  cauld  make  his  comrade  imagine 
himself  infested  with  them  considered  his  whole  duty  for  that 
day  well  performed. 

As  the  nights  grew  longer,  quartets  and  choruses  of  singers 
crystallized  themselves  among  us  and  interpreted  many  sweet 
melodies  for  us  while  twilight  was  fading  out,  the  favorite  song^, 
as  well  as  I  can  now  remember,  having  been  "Annie  Laurie," 
"Home  Again,"  "The  Ingle  Side,"  "Sweet  Home,"  "Maggie  by 
My  Side,"  "Old  Kentucky  Home,"  and  "Suwannee  River."  The 
national  airs  were  heard  often,  and  also  such  religious  hymns  as 
"Rock  of  Ages"  and  "Coronation,"  but  the  most  sympathetic 
chords  were  struck  by  the  music  and  words  which  best  revealed 
the  sentiments  of  home  and  sweetheart. 

As  soon  as  it  appeared  that  we  were  going  to  occupy  this 
point  for  some  time,  we  began  to  build  shelters  for  ourselves  with 
poles  sloping  to  the  ground  and  supported  by  a  cross  pole  at  the 
front.    These  shelters  were  covered  with  leaves  and  boughs  of 
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trees,  fastened  as  well  as  we  know  how,  and  were  quite  useful  in 
protecting  us  from  rain,  although  they  were  not  quite  water- 
proof. The  ground  beneath  them  was  spread  over  with  pine 
twigs,  and  our  oilcloths,  with  this  bedding  beneath,  made  fairly 
comfortable  sleeping  accommodations. 

We  stayed  near  the  stream  at  Arlington  Mills  for  more  than 
a  month,  and  I  feel  sure  from  reading  my  old  letters  written  from 
this  place,  that  we  enjoyed  ourselves  keenly.  With  a  bath  every 
morning  in  the  brook,  with  fresh  beef  sent  out  from  Washing- 
ton occasionally,  with  berries  and  fruit,  and  other  additions  to 
our  rations  purchased  of  neighboring  farmers  and  with  little  to 
do  except  to  gratify  our  curiosity  and  love  of  fun,  there  was 
nothing  in  our  sojourn  here  to  disgust  healthy  young  fellows 
like  the  boys  of  Oswego  County,  in  the  24th.  Near  the  last  of 
August  we  were  introduced  to  a  different  phase  of  military  duty. 
Having  been  recalled  to  a  location  in  sight  of  the  Potomac,  near 
Arlington  House,  axes  were  given  us,  and  we  were  set  to  slash- 
ing roads  through  the  dense  undergrowths  and  thickets  of  oak, 
poplar  and  persimmon  which  then  covered  large  tracts  in  the  great 
Arlington  domain  of  General  Robert  E.  Lee,  and  which  were  ob- 
structions to  the  intercommunication  of  the  forces  necessary  in 
case  of  an  attack  upon  the  capital  from  that  side.  The  big  earth- 
works along  the  ridge  surrounding  Washington  had  already  been 
begun,  and  as  soon  as  we  had  got  the  improvised  roadways  into 
shape,  we  were  set  at  work  upon  a  new  fortification  somewhere 
in  the  rear  of  Arlington  House,  the  name  or  exact  location  of 
which  I  don't  remember,  or  wish  to  remember.  My  individual 
connection  with  that  pile  of  dirt  was  the  Slough  of  Despond  in 
my  army  pilgrimage.  By  itself  there  is  probably  nothing  more 
objectionable  in  shoveling  earth  than  in  hacking  trees,  but  nature 
had  not  fashioned  me  to  achieve  success  in  digging.  My  back 
felt  as  though  it  had  been  bearing  the  burden  of  Atlas  ever}^  time 
I  climbed  out  of  the  vast  ditch  from  which  I  had  been  painfully 
throwing  material  for  the  yellow  fort  walls  all  day.  I  was  hu- 
miliated, too,  and  irritated  by  the  attitude  of  the  corporals  and 
sergeants  who  assumed  the  airs  of  section  bosses  on  a  railroad  in 
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directing  little  groups  of  their  social  equals  or  superiors  as  to 
their  work  of  shoveling,  a  kind  of  work  which  I  had  never  seen 
done  before  in  any  extensive  way,  except  by  the  lowest  classes  of 
laborers.  The  scorching  days  were  followed  by  nights  of  almost 
freezing  temperature,  and  between  the  two  extremes  of  heat  and 
cold  our  lives  were  made  so  miserable  that  half  our  number  were 
soon  under  the  care  of  the  surgeons.  This  work  did  not  last 
long,  however,  and  while  we  were  performing  it,  the  enemy  had 
taken  possession  of  the  road  on  which  our  first  skirmishes  had 
occurred,  and  had  put  up  quite  a  pretentious  fortification  on  Mun- 
son's  Hill  and  a  less  imposing  one  at  Upton's  Hill,  almost  under 
our  noses,  southwesterly  from  us.  A  few  weeks  later  they  heard 
from  their  Washington  news  bureau,  that  we  were  coming,  and 
withdrew  from  the  immediate  vicinity,  and  we  were  marched  out 
to  Upton's  Hill,  where  our  regiment,  with  the  14th  Brooklyn 
and  22d  and  30th  New  York,  was  incorporated  into  the  First 
Brigade  of  McDowell's  (afterward  King's)  Division — ^the  First 
Division  of  the  First  Army  Corps — still  fondly  spoken  of  through- 
out the  Empire  state  as  its  "Old  Iron  Brigade."  With  our  drills 
and  dress  parades,  our  guard-mountings,  picketings  and  the  gen- 
erally harmless  rifle  practice  between  opposing  pickets,  our  prep- 
arations for  attack  and  abandonments  of  the  same  during  the 
next  six  months,  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak  here,  for  those  who 
are  not  familiar  with  all  these  matters  by  actual  experience  have 
had  other  opportimities  to  become  acquainted  with  them  in  suffi- 
cient detail  from  many  volumes  and  documents  heretofore 
published. 

My  principal  object  in  the  preparation  of  this  paper  has  been 
to  draw  truthfully  the  outlines  of  a  picture  of  soldier  life  in  its 
least  sensational  aspect,  and  it  is  only  incidentally  that  I  have 
chosen  for  that  purpose  a  point  of  time  and  place  in  the  war  which 
has  generally  been  neglected  by  writers  on  topics  pertaining  to  the 
great  rebellion.  It  may  be,  however,  that  soldiers  of  the  western 
armies  have  wondered  what  was  happening  to  the  chaos  of  troops 
about  Washington,  before  their  organization  into  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac,  and  if  such  shall  find  material  here  for  a  partial 
clearing  up  of  the  question  in  their  minds,  it  will,  of  course,  afford 
me  additional  satisfaction,  provided  that  my  main  attempt  has 
not  been  a  positive  failure. 


THE  FOURTH  WISCONSIN  AT  PORT  HUDSON. 
By  George  W.  Carter,  Captain  4th  Wisconsin  Infantry. 

B«a<l  March  2.  1898. 

I  HAVE  chosen  this  subject  as  the  basis  of  my  remarks,  first, 
because  it  was  with  the  4th  Wisconsin  that  my  efforts  in 
putting  down  the  rebellion  were  principally  displayed; 
secondly,  because,  while  the  regiment  performed  continuous  and 
arduous  duty  from  the  time  of  going  into  camp  at  Racine,  in 
June,  1861,  until  the  remnant  of  it  was  discharged  in  May,  1866, 
its  most  conspicuous  achievements  and  most  appalling  casualties 
occurred  from  the  27th  of  May  to  June  14th,  1863,  inclusive,  at 
Port  Hudson,  and  lastly,  because  it  has*  seemed  to  me  and  to 
many  of  my  comrades,  that  the  story  of  the  service  of  this  regi- 
ment has  not  been  so  fully  told,  nor  so  well  known  as  its  actual 
merits  deserve. 

Our  commanding  officers,  two  of  whom  gave  their  lives  for 
our  cause,  were  men  of  vigorous  action  and  of  heroic  deeds, 
rather  than  of  many  words.  The  modesty  of  their  reports  were 
characteristic  of  the  men.  It  never  occurred  to  Paine  nor  Col.  S. 
A.  Bean  nor  Boardman,  that  even  exceptional  heroism  on  the  part, 
either  of  themselves,  or  their  regiment  should  be  r^rarded  other 
than  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  their  reports  of  the  performance  of 
any  duty  assigned  to  the  regiment,  were  singularly  free  from 
the  eulogistic  language  found  in  the  manifestos  of  some  com- 
manders in  the  field. 

In  my  research  for  recorded  accounts  of  our  service,  I  have 
found  that  the  reports  of  other  commanders  and  the  journals 
of  members  of  other  regiments  accord  to  the  4th  Wis.  a  higher 
place  in  the  history  of  the  Department  of  the  Gulf  than  it  would 
be  suspected  to  deserve  from  our  own  modest  claims. 
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After  a  march  of  500  miles  in  Western  Louisiana,  on  the 
mormng  of  the  26th  of  May,  1863,  and  an  all  night's  work  in 
ferrying  our  horses  across  the  Mississippi  River,  eight  companies 
of  the  4th  Wis.  arrived  at  Port  Hudson  and  joined  the  investing 
forces  of  General  Banks,  on  the  northeasterly  front  of  that 
stronghold  of  the  Confederacy.  We  had  marched  and  skirmished 
continually  since  the  early  part  of  April,  contesting  successfully 
with  Generals  Mouton  and  Taylor  the  right  of  way  wherever 
we  went. 

Our  return  from  Alexandria  on  the  Red  River  had  been 
forced  marches  by  day  and  night,  our  opportunities  for  rest  in- 
frequent, and  our  labors  grievously  hard. 

The  eflfective  force  of  the  regiment  was  300  men  and  officers, 
under  Colonel  Sidney  A.  Bean,  a  brother  of  our  worthy  Compan- 
ion Bean. 

At  about  eleven  o'clock  that  night  company  commanders 
were  informed  that  an  assault  would  be  made  on  the  works,  and 
that  the  r^ment  dismounted,  with  60  rounds  of  ammunition 
would  form  line  at  4  o'clock  to  join  in  the  attack. 

At  the  i^pointed  time,  the  regiment  was  in  line,  though  the 
preparation  for  this  unexpected  performance  occupied  nearly 
the  whole  night 

The  companies  were  commanded  as  follows : 

Lieutenant  M.  H.  Chittenden,  Company  A;  Captain  G.  W. 
Carter,  Company  B ;  Captain  E.  H.  Herren,  Company  D ;  Captain 
W*  P.  Moore,  Company  E;  Captain  N.  F.  Crague,  Company  F; 
Captain  E.  J.  Peck,  Company  H ;  Captain  L.  R.  Blake,  Company 
I ;  Captain  R.  J.  Needham,  Company  K. 

It  is  not  the  design  of  this  paper  to  give  any  further  account 
of  the  operations  at  Port  Hudson  than  seems  necessary  to  a  clear 
understanding  of  the  part  taken  by  the  regiment  under  considera- 
tion. 

The  fortifications  contained  22  heavy  guns,  well  disposed 
and  protected,  on  the  river  front,  and  over  50  pieces  in  advan- 
tageous positions  at  the  entrenchments.  The  latter  extended 
from  the  Mississippi  River  on  the  south,  a  distance  of  four  and 
a  half  miles,  to  near  the  river  above. 
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The  garrison  under  Major  General  Gardner  numbered  7,000, 
Banks'  investing  forces  were  between  14,000  and  15,000  with  150 
pieces  of  artillery. 

Every  possible  precaution  had  been  taken  to  strengthen  the 
works  and  render  our  approach  diflScult  and  dangerous.  Along 
the  northerly  and  northeasterly  fronts  had  been  heavy  timber. 
This  was  slashed  and  left,  trunks  and  branches  where  they  felL 
The  disposition  of  Bank's  army  was  as  follows:  The  right 
wing  under  General  Weitzd,  had  its  right  flank  near  the  river 
on  the  north.  General  Augur  commanded  the  center,  which  cov- 
ered the  east  front ;  the  left  wing  under  General  Thos.  W.  Sher- 
man continued  the  line  to  the  river  on  the  south.  The  4th  Wis. 
was  a  part  of  Paine's  division  of  Weitzel's  command.  The  col- 
umns were  to  be  of  regimental  front  and  our  brigade  to  consist 
of  the  8th  New  Hampshire,  the  131st  New  York  and  the  4th 
Wisconsin. 

Artillery  firing  commenced  at  6:30  a.m.,  but  it  was  7:30 
before  we  moved  from  our  bivouac  to  a  position  a  mile  nearer 
the  works. 

In  the  meantime  Colonel  Bean  had  spoken  words  of  encour- 
agement, cautioning  officers  and  men  to  move  steadily,  to  keep 
well  in  line  and  fail  not  to  make  a  determined  rush  when  ordered 
to  charge.  Here,  while  forming  line,  the  Colonel  received  a  note 
from  Lieutenant  Colonel  Lull,  of  the  8th  N.  H.,  extending  com- 
pliments of  the  8th  to  the  4th  Wis.,  and  declaring  they  were  going 
inside  the  works  or  die  in  the  attempt.  Colonel  Bean  returned 
the  compliments  of  the  4th,  saying,  **we  will  join  you  at  the 
breastworks."  Colonel  Lull  was  mortally  shot  within  one  hour 
and  Colonel  Bean  only  two  days  later. 

We  advanced  into  a  forest  of  magnolias  and,  though  the 
fire  of  the  enemy  became  exceedingly  destructive,  we  moved 
steadily  on  a  distance  of  300  yards,  until  from  the  plateau  of  an 
elevation  we  saw  the  entrenchments  to  our  right-oblique,  and 
found  ourselves  in  range  of  a  well-manned  battery  in  that  direc- 
tion. Here,  while  adjusting  the  line,  shot  and  shell  crashed 
among  the  trees,  causing  great  havoc  in  our  ranks.     Here  fell. 
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with  a  shattered  leg  our  genial  companion,  then  Captain  Herren. 
He  ordered  his  company  "forward"  and  proposed  to  direct  its 
movements  from  the  tree  against  which  he  leaned  for  support. 
But  he  wes  carried  off  the  field. 

Captain  Crague  fell  in  this  vicinity,  and  Lieutenant  Chitten- 
den got  a  slight  wound,  but  was  not  totally  disabled.  Right  here, 
too,  fell  Henry  O.  Watrous,  a  brave  and  patriotic  brother  of  our 
worthy  Companion  Jerome  Watrous.  The  shot  that  took  him,  took 
and  cleared  the  file.  Martin  of  my  company  was  hit  on  the  belt 
plate,  and  supposing  himself  to  be  dangerously  wounded,  started 
for  the  rear  in  great  distress;  on  discovering  his  mistake,  he  has- 
tened forward  to  join  us  and  apologized  for  his  blunder.  He 
stayed  with  the  regiment  to  the  end.  Soper,  of  B,  lost  a  leg.  He 
called  out,  "Captain,  can  I  be  excused  ?  I  have  got  to  have  a  leg 
sawed  off,"  and  then  he  hobbled  to  the  rear  with  his  musket  for  a 
crutch.     But  I  cannot  enumerate  the  killed  and  wounded  here. 

General  Paine  came  to  us  and  said,  "The  8th  N.  H.  and  the 
131st  N.  Y.  are  in  your  front.  You  are  not  to  fire,  but  support 
them  in  the  charge.  Everything  depends  on  you.  Forward,  my 
gallant  4th." 

We  had  on  every  hand  observed  officers  and  men  of  other 
r^ments  who  had  found  it  impossible  to  keep  in  line  with  their 
commands,  and  as  we  pressed  on  down  the  declivity,  nearing  the 
batteries,  this  feature  became  more  and  more  apparent.  Colond 
Bean  called  to  some  officers  who  seemed  to  have  a  few  men  near 
them  whom  they  might  rally,  to  form  in  our  rear  and  come  with 
us  into  the  fort ;  but  the  suggestions  found  no  favor. 

The  4th  struggled  along  through  branches  of  slashed  timber, 
over  and  under  trunks  of  trees,  exposed  to  the  murderous  fire 
of  small  arms  and  artillery,  but  firing  not  a  shot  ourselves.  It 
was  impossible  to  preserve  any  organization,  yet  individually 
those  who  escaped  the  missiles  of  the  enemy  clambered  along 
regardless  of  obstacles  and  of  probable  death. 

At  length,  in  squads  and  by  threes,  and  by  twos,  the  summit 
of  the  last  ridge  was  reached  and  the  4th  having  passed  "the 
valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,"  enfiladed  by  the  battery  towards 
oiu-  right,  became  the  first  line  of  the  brigade. 
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At  our  front,  loo  yards  away,  we  saw  the  long,  irregular  line 
of  breastworks  and  many  hundred  men,  moving  about  in  appar- 
ent excitement  and  some  confusion.  Many  guns  were  sending 
volleys  of  grape  and  canister  among  us  with  disastrous  results. 
It  soon  became  the  part  of  discretion  to  retire  a  few  yards  below 
the  crest,  which  we  did,  and  prepared  to  reciprocate  the  distin- 
guished attentions  being  shown  us — even  showered  upon  us,  as 
I  may  say,  by  our  friends,  the  enemy. 

Our  sixty  rounds  were  yet  intact,  and  the  ambition  of  the 
boys  to  expend  some  of  that  ammimition  had  been  in  nothing 
abated  by  the  bitter  experience  of  the  morning. 

About  this  time,  as  too  frequently  happened  during  the  war, 
oiu"  men  became  exposed  to  danger  from  our  friends  in  the  rear. 
The  fuses  of  the  shells  being  thrown  from  a  battery  were  short, 
and  premature  explosions  occurred.  Manske,  of  my  companjr, 
was  killed  and  others  were  wounded,  before  we  could  call  them 
oflf. 

By  common  consent  there  had  been  a  general  change  of 
position  of  the  thinned  ranks  along  this  last  ridge.  The  8th  N. 
H.  had  obliqued  to  the  left  and  formed  the  continuation  of  the 
line  in  that  direction,  and  like  the  4th  Wis.  were  holding  their 
ground  on  the  safe  side  of  this  last  elevation. 

Colonel  Bean  come  to  us  nearly  exhausted.  He  had  at- 
tempted to  keep  the  whole  regiment  in  view  and  had  climbed 
back  and  forth  from  flank  to  flank,  until  he  could  go  no  further. 
After  a  short  rest  he  left  the  command  with  me  and  went  to  learn 
the  situation.     It  was  now  about  10  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

The  regiment  was  directed  to  return  the  fire  of  the  enemy, 
giving  especial  attention  to  the  gunners  of  the  batteries.  This 
they  did  with  such  excellent  results  that  it  soon  became  extremely 
hazardous  for  Confederate  gunners  to  operate  their  pieces  except 
under  protection  of  the  breastworks. 

At  about  3  p.m.,  the  Colonel  returned  and  from  him  we 
learned  the  results  so  far  as  had  been  ascertained.  The  assault 
had  failed  all  along  the  right  wing  and  the  center,  but  heavy  fir- 
ing could  be  heard  on  the  south.      We  learned  later,  that  after 
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2  p.m.,  barely  in  time  to  escape  the  delivery  of  an  order  relieving 
him  for  failure  to  advance  to  the  attack  in  the  morning,  General 
Sherman  got  his  troops  into  action.  He  was  likewise  repulsed 
with  great  loss,  himself  losing  a  leg. 

Colonel  Bean  was  soon  compelled  to  go  to  camp  and  seek 
rest. 

During  the  afternoon  a  white  flag  was  displayed  at  our 
left.  It  was  supposed  by  all  in  our  vicinity,  to  authorize  a  truce, 
but  it  was  a  mistake.  Ehiring  the  short  suspoision  of  hostilities, 
however,  a  neighborly  conversation  took  place  between  our  men 
and  the  adversaries,  by  which  we  learned  that  immediately  in  our 
front  were  the  First  Alabama  and  the  Twelfth  Arkansas,  and 
that  they  were  pitifully  short  on  coffee  and  beef,  but  long  on 
Louisiana  rum. 

When  the  truce  was  countermanded,  our  boys  called  out, 
**You  Johnnies,  better  take  care  of  yourselves  now,"  and  got 
reply,  **A11  right,  Yanks,  you'uns  better  do  so,  too,"  and  then  the 
firing  began  and  the  war  went  right  on  as  before. 

We  were  supplied  with  picks  and  spades,  and  like  true  bad- 
gers, we  burrowed  in  the  hill,  each  company  for  itself,  but  near 
enough  to  the  crest  to  afford  our  sharp-shooters  a  line  of  sight 
to  the  entrenchments.  Four  days  we  remained  there,  with  little 
rest,  constantly  exposed  to  attack  by  day  and  to  sorties  by  night. 
Our  cc^ee  and  food  and  ammunition  were  brought  to  us  under 
cover  of  darkness,  and  water  in  canteens  by  stealth,  always  with 
imminent  peril  to  those  who  exposed  themselves  in  doing  so. 

On  the  morning  of  the  28th,  I  received  from  Colonel  Bean 
the  following  note,  a  choice  bit  of  paper,  ever  since  carefully 
preserved  : 

"Dear  Captain : 

'*I  am  entirely  disabled,  so  that  I  cannot  stand  on  my  feet. 
"The  command  of  the  regiment  devolves  on  you,  and  whatever 
"may  be  the  emergency,  I  know  you  will  do  the  very  best.  I 
"will,  if  possible,  1^  out  this  afternoon.  If  you  have  an  oppor- 
"tunity,  send  me  word  of  your  condition. 

Very  truly  your  friend, 

S.  A.  Bean, 

Col.  4th  Wis." 
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The  next  morning  the  Colonel  came  to  the  front  and  spent 
two  hours  or  more  with  me.  He  was  scarcely  able  to  walk  from 
the  sprains  and  soreness  of  muscles  incurred  on  the  27th.  He 
had  seen  General  Paine  and  "made  earnest  request  that  the  regfi- 
ment  be  relieved  and  given  rest,  but  until  the  lines  were  better 
established  and  re-enforced,  the  favor  could  not  be  granted.  Fre- 
quently while  the  Colonel  was  with  us  that  morning,  rebel  sharp- 
shooters sent  singing  reminders  that  they  were  looking  for  vic- 
tims, but  in  the  rifle-pits  we  were  comparatively  safe.  He  pro- 
posed going  on  the  open  crest  of  the  hill  to  obtain  a  better  view 
of  the  works,  which  we  did  and  took  an  observation  of  the  whole 
line  on  our  front.  When,  however,  he  proposed  getting  upon  a 
large  trunk  of  a  fallen  tree,  I  mildly  protested  that  we  would  be 
extremely  likely  to  draw  fire,  and  expose  ourselves  to  unnecessary 
danger.  He  deferred  to  my  cautionary  suggestion  and  we  re- 
turned to  the  side  hill  cellar  of  my  company,  where  he  had  laid 
off  his  sword  on  his  arrival.  He  passed  to  the  company  on  the 
right,  and  a  few  minutes  later,  while  standing  erect,  where  others 
had  learned  to  stoop  or  creep  on  the  ground,  was  shot  to  his 
death.  Word  came  to  me,  I  ran  to  him  and  raised  his  head,  which 
I  supported  until  he  breathed  his  last.  He  had  not  spoken  since 
he  fell. 

Thus  departed  a  patriot  bom  and  bred,  a  brave  and  efficient 
officer,  brilliant  in  attainments,  full  of  promise,  respected  by  his 
official  associates  and  beloved  by  all.  He  was  a  strict  disciplina- 
rian, always  requiring  the  utmost  promptness  on  the  part  of  his 
regiment  in  the  performance  of  any  duty. 

He  was  kind  hearted  and  considerate  wherever  the  natural 
inclination  of  his  heart  could  safely  be  indulg^.  As  an  illustra- 
tion of  this  side  of  his  nature,  I  relate  the  following  experience 
of  a  soldier,  as  told  by  the  soldier  himself : 

In  the  early  part  of  the  service,  on  one  of  the  occasions  when 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Bean  went  out  at  night  to  inspect  the  picket, 
approaching  a  post,  he  received  no  challenge.  He  found  the 
guard  standing  against  a  support,  his  musket  at  an  order,  his 
hands  hanging  by  his  side  and  his  heavy  breathing  furnishing  the 
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sad,  but  certain  evidence  that  he  was  adeep  on  his  post.  The 
Colonel  took  his  piece  and  aroused  the  soldier,  who,  immediately 
realizing  his  situation,  gasped,  "Colonel,  I  didn't  think  I  would 
sleep  standing.  I  did  not  dare  to  sit  down,  but  I  was  very  tired ; 
we  had  a  hard  day  yesterday."  "I  know,  my  boy,"  said  the 
Colonel,  "but  you  know  you  must  not  sleep  on  the  guard.  The 
safety  of  the  entire  camp  depends  upon  the  vigilance  of  every 
picket  on  the  post.  You  should  have  kept  moving,  if  ever  so 
little ;  when  you  relaxed  your  vigilance  you  were  lost.  The  pen- 
alty is  very  severe,  even  death  in  some  cases.  Have  you  not  been 
so  instructed?"  "I  have,"  said  the  lad.  "But,"  continued  the 
CcJonel,  "if  you  will  promise  me  hereafter  always  to  do  your 
duty,  and  always  be  a  brave  and  true  soldier,  I  will  not  mention 
this  occurrence,  and  you  need  not  fear  the  penalty  of  your  offense." 
The  boy  gratefully  promised.  Then  the  Colonel  asked  his  name 
and  company  and  passed  along. 

The  man  who  told  this  story  recently  at  a  reunion  at  Ripon, 
said  that  no  incident  of  his  army  experience  had  so  impressed 
him,  and  said  that  it  had  been  an  inspiration  during  all  his  life. 

We  cannot  but  feel  sincere  regret  that  the  kind-hearted 
Colonel  could  not  have  lived  to  know  how  well  that  soldier  has 
kept  his  promise.  He  was  then  a  boy  of  eighteen,  a  private  in 
my  company,  B.  He  not  only  did  his  full  duty  as  a  soldier,  but 
in  civil  life  has  so  served  his  constituents  that  he  has  been  ad- 
vanced step  by  step  to  the  highest  civil  office  to  which  he  is  eligible 
in  the  United  States.  I  refer  to  Senator  Knute  Nelson,  of 
Minnesota. 

He  says  he  has  never  slept  on  his  post  from  that  day  to  this, 
and  that  he  feels  indebted  to  the  forgiving  heart  and  kind  advice 
of  Colonel  Bean  extended  to  him  instead  of  bringing  him  to  a 
disg^raceful  punishment,  for  whatever  of  good  he  has  lived  to 
accomplish  for  himself  and  for  his  country. 

During  the  night  of  June  i,  we  were  relieved  by  the  53d 
Mass.  and  retired  without  loss. 

But  there  was  no  rest  for  the  4th.  We  were  ordered  to  re- 
port to  Colonel  Grierson,  who  had  lately  arrived,  having  come 
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across  the  country  from  Tennessee  with  900  Illinois  Cavalry,  to 
which  had  been  attached  Bank's  cavalry,  increasing  his  force  to 
1,700  men. 

At  early  dawn  the  next  day  we  started  for  Qinton,  30  miles 
to  the  northeast.  Grierson's  cavalry  led  the  march,  followed  by 
the  4th  Wis.  mounted,  under  Captain  Moore.  In  the  rear  came 
a  battery,  several  baggage  wagons  and  ambulances ;  also  a  two- 
seated  top  carriage  carrying  Colonel  Grierson,  who  was  sick,  also 
some  of  his  staff. 

When  near  Clinton,  as  was  anticipated,  a  Confederate  force 
under  General  Logan  was  discovered  on  the  opposite  side  of  a 
river  called  Pretty  Creek.  Over  this  stream  the  road  passed  on  a 
bridge  now  guarded  by  pickets  of  cavalry.  Our  regiment  was 
dismounted  and  ordered  forward  to  clear  the  bridge.  This  we 
did,  but  as  we  had  no  orders  to  cross,  we  were  halted  in  the 
road.  A  battery  of  Confederate  artillery  soon  got  oiu*  range  and 
commenced  dropping  shells  in  our  immediate  vicinity,  and  their  in- 
fantry also  advanced,  opening  a  brisk  fire,  utterly  regardless  of 
consequences  to  us.  After  a  suspense  of  ten  or  fifteen  minutes, 
which  seemed  an  hour,  C^xtain  Moore  concluded  to  go  and  find 
Colonel  Grierson,  ex^dain  the  situation  and  get  orders.  He  left 
the  command  with  me. 

The  regiment  was  deployed  to  cover  500  yards  on  either 
side  of  the  road,  near  the  river.  A  sergeant  and  six  men  were 
stationed  at  the  bridge.  In  this  formation,  lying  on  the  ground 
firing  at  will,  during  more  than  two  hours  under  a  terrific  storm 
of  musketry  and  occasional  shots  from  artillery,  the  4th  kept  the 
Confederate  force  of  three  times  their  number,  at  bay  and  pro- 
tected the  bridge  until  our  ammunition  was  entirely  expended. 

At  the  extreme  right  was  found  a  fordable  passage  of  the 
river,  and  through  this  Company  **K"  under  Captain  Needham 
plunged  to  drive  away  a  detachment  of  cavalry  who  were  leisurely 
swinging  around  a  bend  in  the  river  to  our  rear.  The  gallantry 
with  which  this  company  performed  this  heroic  service  was  an 
inspiration  to  us  all.  Upon  their  approach  the  horsemen  gal- 
loped away  to  join  the  main  force  in  our  front. 
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At  a  considerable  distance  to  our  left,  beyond  our  range  we 
saw  movements  evidently  menacing  our  rear  and  with  a  possible 
result  of  bagging  our  whole  outfit  in  the  cul  de  sac  into  which 
we  had  been  projected.  It  was  there  that  Grierson's  cavalry  had 
found  enough  to  do. 

At  length  orders  to  retire  were  received.  We  returned  to 
our  horses,  which  Captain  Moore  had  thoughtfully  sent  forward 
to  meet  us.  The  men  mounted  in  time  to  escape  the  Confeder- 
ate cavalry  who  had  crossed  the  bridge  shortly  after  we  retired, 
and  were  yelling  like  Comanches,  close  upon  our  heels.  Then 
followed  the  unpleasant  experience  of  our  first  forced  retreat  as 
a  regiment,  and  this  in  a  narrow  road  through  the  woods  into 
which  the  train  had  followed  blockading  our  way  out  and  nearly 
resulting  in  our  complete  destruction. 

Our  cavalry,  while  hotly  engaged  in  repelling  the  flanking 
movement  on  our  left,  had  been  roughly  handled,  but  they  had 
the  open  field  and  were  not  bottled  up  as  we  were,  without  am- 
munition to  protect  ourselves  from  the  howling  Confederates  who 
pursued  us.  My  company,  being  in  the  rear,  was  once  wheeled, 
and  we  made  a  feint  of  charging  back  upon  them,  and  thus  de- 
tained them  until  our  way  in  front  was  partially  cleared. 

We  returned  to  Port  Hudson  after  midnight,  tired  and  dis- 
gusted, having  ridden  fifty  miles  and  fought  a  sharp  battle, 
suffering  considerable  loss,  with  no  advantage  to  our  cause. 

Captain  L.  R.  Blake  and  Lieutenant  D.  B.  Maxon  were 
mortally  wounded  and  14  or  15  men  were  also  wounded  and  one 
killed.  This  misfortune  was  the  result  of  the  utter  failure  of 
Colonel  Grierson  to  comprehend  the  situation  and  make  any  ad-' 
vantageous  disposition  of  the  forces  under  his  command.  We 
were  suprised  and  corralled  in  a  road  through  heavy  timber  into 
which  the  train  had  followed  us  in  disregard  of  ordinary  pre- 
caution. 

After  one  day's  rest,  at  daylight  on  the  5th,  we  were  again 
on  the  march  towards  Qinton  with  a  stronger  force  under  Gen- 
eral Paine,  a  more  competent  commander. 

General  Logan  with  his  Confederates,  in  the  meantime  had 
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left,  and  we  found  no  force  to  engage.  After  three  days,  the 
hottest  of  the  season,  marching  and  countermarching,  we  camped 
again  near  Port  Hudson,  where  we  found  Gen.  Banks,  with  opera- 
tions suspended,  waiting  for  our  return. 

JUNE  14th. 

Before  midnight  on  the  13th,  the  r^ment  was  moved  to  its 
position  in  Paine's  division,  consisting  of  fourteen  regiments 
and  a  battery  of  light  artillery,  on  the  easterly  front  of  the  forti- 
fications. The  4th  Wis.  and  the  8th  N.  H.  were  deployed  to 
lead  the  attack.  At  2  o'clock  a.m.,  we  were  advanced  to  the  border 
of  the  open  field  over  which  we  were  to  charge  and  there  per- 
mitted to  rest  on  our  arms  and  enjoy  the  suspense  of  two  hours' 
wait  for  the  signal  rockets  and  the  booming  of  artillery  to  an- 
nounce with  due  military  etiquette  our  contemplated  assault. 

At  4  o'clock  the  field  was  lighted  up  with  a  sickly  glare,  the 
earth  trembled,  the  heavens  reverberated  with  the  echoes  of  a 
hundred  guns,  and  the  sulphurous  odors  of  burnt  powder  charged 
the  atmosphere.  The  Confederacy  having  thus  been  duly  warned 
of  our  coming,  the  command  "Forward"  was  passed  along  the 
line  and  the  skirmishers,  the  men  with  hand-grenades  and  with 
cotton  bundles  for  a  causeway  over  the  ditch,  moved  on  through 
briars  and  hedges,  over  the  ridge,  across  the  field  into  the  valley, 
with  many  baitings  and  alignments,  and  with  a  last  glance  at 
fallen  comrades  on  the  way ;  sometimes  lying  down,  then  with  a 
common  impulse  rushing  forward  together,  each  company  un- 
der its  commander,  but  all  well  in  line,  until  we  reached  the  last 
elevation  within  100  yards  of  the  works. 

As  many  of  the  4th  Wis.,  the  8th  N.  H.,  the  38th  and  53d 
Mass.  as  had  survived  the  slaughter  on  the  open  field 
enfiladed  by  the  battery  to  our  right,  were  now  ready  and  eager 
to  charge  forward  and  scale  the  works. 

At  the  command  of  General  Paine,  who  had  pressed  forward 
with  the  very  advance,  a  grand  and  final  rush  was  made.  Gen- 
eral Paine  was  shot  down.  Some  of  the  officers  and  many  of 
the  men  had  fallen,  others  gained  the  ditch  and  being  unable  to 
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escape,  were  afterwards  taken  prisoners,  and  many  more  fell  in 
windrows  along  the  front  of  the  works,  some  dead  and  all  dying, 
or  struggling  with  death  in  the  heat  of  a  broiling  atmosphere. 

The  advancing  and  halting,  and  several  rallies  and  charges 
had  occupied  probably  four  hours.  The  June  sun  was  throw- 
mg  his  slanting  rays  upon  us  from  the  rear,  while  a  fierce  fire 
was  poured  into  us  from  the  front.  Looking  along  the  direc- 
tion of  the  line,  no  man  could  be  seen  except  the  prostrate  near 
us.  Despairing  of  receiving  help  from  the  main  body  of  the 
troops,  those  who  could,  sought  shelter  behind  stumps  and  trees 
or  in  the  depressions  and  ditches  on  the  field.  Those  who  had 
the  courage  to  try  to  escape  took  their  way  regretfully  to  the 
rear.  In  this  manner  the  assaulting  party  apparently  vanished. 
Those  of  us  who  remained  were  saved  from  capture  or  death  by 
the  active  work  of  our  artillery,  which,  with  well  directed  shots, 
kept  the  Confederates  behind  their  entrenchments.  Those  who 
were  discovered  from  the  fortifications  were  fired  upon  regard- 
less of  their  condition.  Those  who,  from  serious  wounds  were 
luiable  to  escape,  soon  learned  to  take  care  that  no  signs  of  life 
were  exhibited.  My  hat,  hung  on  low  bushes  to  shade  my  face, 
aflForded  a  target,  and  soon  bore  evidence  of  good  markmanship. 

My  experience  that  day  on  an  open  field  in  the  burning  sun, 
tortured  with  pain,  dying  with  thirst,  waiting,  praying  and  hop- 
ing for  rescue,  was  that  of  hundreds  of  others  who  did  not  sur- 
vive to  tell  the  story. 

Under  cover  of  darkness  that  night,  General  Paine  and 
many  others  were  carried  from  the  field,  where  it  was  death  to 
attempt  it  in  daylight.  Four  of  my  company,  learning  of  my 
situation,  came  after  me  and  carried  me  to  camp  at  lo  o'clock  at 
night.  Of  40  men  belonging  to  G>mpany  B,  4th  Wis.,  who  went  in 
that  morning,  only  10  answered  at  roll  call  that  night.  Of  220  in 
the  regiment,  I40were  killed  or  wounded,or  taken  in  the  entrench- 
ments ;  45  were  killed.  Of  the  five  officers  in  the  charge,  Adju- 
tant Wintermeyer  was  killed;  Lieutenant  D.  J.  Jewett  was 
wounded  and  taken  prisoner.  I  was  left  wounded  on  the  field. 
Captain  Moore  and  Lieutenant  Chittenden  escaped.     Chittenden 
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had  been  wounded  on  the  27th  of  May,  but  he  left  the  hospital  to 
go  in  this  charge,  and  with  24  men  of  Company  A  shared  with 
the  regiment  the  glory  of  this  charge,  whence  with  only  three 
men,  he  escaped  in  the  darkness  of  the  night. 

Thus  terminated  the  second  futile  attempt  to  occupy  Port 
Hudson  by  assault,  attended,  like  the  first,  with  g^eat  slaughter 
and  a  failure  to  accomplish  any  beneficial  result. 

It  is  easier,  however,  in  the  light  of  subsequent  events,  to  crit- 
icise than  to  see  clearly  what  it  is  best  to  do  on  occasions  of  g^eat 
emergency.  That  the  investing  and  starvatic«i  plan  would  have 
been  as  effectual  and  saved  life  and  limb,  afterwards  became  quite 
apparent.  But  in  the  event  that  Grant  had  not  been  able  to  hold 
Pemberton  at  Vicksburg,  or  if  Johnston  had  carried  out  his  de- 
sign to  attack  us  from  the  rear,  the  result  might  not  have  been 
more  favorable  than  that  of  the  plan  pursued.  The  criticism  to 
which  Banks  was  most  vulnerable  is,  that  he  failed  to  cause  the 
attack  along  the  whole  line  to  be  simultaneous.  On  the  27th,  the 
fault  was  laid  upon  Sherman,  who  failed  to  move  the  left  wing 
until  after  2  p.m.  But  Augur  did  nothing  on  that  day,  except 
with  artillery,  until  10  o'clock,  by  which  time  the  right  under 
Weitzel  had  exhausted  itself  by  one  of  the  most  determined  and 
bloody  charges  of  the  war.  After  this  experience,  it  should 
have  been  expected  that  no  similar  piecemeal  attack  would  oc- 
cur on  the  14th  of  June,  yet  very  little  better  can  be  said  of  the 
operations  on  that  day.  The  assault  on  the  left  was  not  made 
until  after  Paine's  advance  had  been  slaughtered  and  the  attack 
by  his  main  force  had  been  abandoned. 

This  much,  however,  was  always  certain  at  Port  Hudson,  the 
4th  Wis.  there  as  elsewhere,  had  an  early  call  to  go  to  the  front 
and  it  stood  not  on  the  order  of  its  going.  To  the  front  it  was 
put  and  there  kept  as  long  as  men  could  stand  or  troops  endure. 
There  were  few  skulkers  to  the  rear  and  the  missing  were  the 
captured  and  the  unidentified  dead. 

Sixty-four  per  cent,  of  the  4th  Wis.  fell  on  the  field  or  went 
over  the  breastworks  on  that  day. 

The  historian  of  the  53d  Mass.  says: 

"If  the  attempt  to  carry  the  works  had  at  any  time  any  show 
"of  success,  it  was  when  our  four  regiments,  led  by  Paine,  hurled 
"themselves  against  the  works,  taking  the  brunt  of  the  enemy's 
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"fire,  thus  enabling  the  brigades  in  the  rear  to  follow  en  masse 
"and  complete  the  breach  we  had  made." 

Col  Kimbell  of  the  same  regiment,  in  his  report  says : 

"I  deployed  my  regiment  and  advanced  supporting  the  38th, 

"who  were  following  a  line  of  skirmishers.     Our  center  within 

"20  yards  of  the  rebel  works,  came  upon  the  first  line  of  skir- 

"mishers  who  had  been  repulsed,  but  were  holding  their  position." 

A  Confederate  account  of  the  assault  on  the  14th  of  June 
says: 

"The  Federal  advance  was  composed  of  three  picked  regi- 
"ments — the  4th  Wisconsin,  the  8th  N.  H.  and  a  New  Yoric 
"regiment.  They  all  fought  gallantly,  but  the  main  body  could 
"not  be  induced  to  come  to  their  support.  Before  we  were  aware 
"of  it  they  were  pouring  into  the  ditches  and  scaling  our  breast- 
"works.  They  were  driven  back  with  great  slaughter.  Again 
"and  again  they  rallied,  but  each  time  repulsed  and  forced  to 
"seek  shelter  in  the  ravines  and  there  reform  their  shattered 
"ranks.  The  engagement  lasted  from  4  till  8  o'clock,  when  they 
"were  driven  back  for  the  last  time,  leaving  a  large  number  of 
"their  dead  and  wounded  on  the  field.  The  ground  in  front  was 
'*blue  with  their  uniforms.  At  one  point  in  our  ditch  fourteen 
"dead  bodies  were  counted  in  a  single  group." 

By  common  consent  of  all  who  knew  him.  General  Paine 
was  counted  among  the  bravest  and  most  conspicuously  patriotic 
officers  who  drew  sword  in  our  cause.  He  was  equal  to  every 
emergency  and  had  courage  to  execute  every  duty  devolving  up- 
on him.  No  excuses  in  his  behalf  were  ever  necessary.  He 
never  took  the  wrong  road,  nor  failed  to  arrive  at  the  appointed 
time.  He  never  met  unexpected  obstacles  and  thereby  caused 
his  superiors  to  wait  in  suspense  for  the  performance  of  the  part 
assigned  to  him.  The  record  of  his  service  shows  nothing  to 
excuse,  nothing  to  extenuate,  but  everything  to  commend,  alike 
from  his  superior  officers  and  the  men  under  his  command. 

The  historian  of  the  53d  Mass.  says: 

"A  braver  man  than  General  Paine  did  not  tread  the  battle- 
"field  of  the  rebellion,  a  more  conscientious  one  never  drew 
"breath." 

Colonel  Irwin,  General  Banks'  Assistant  Adjutant  General, 
in  his  history  of  the  19th  Army  Corps,  says  of  the  4th  Wisconsin 
on  the  14th  of  June: 

"This  noble  regiment,  at  all  times  an  honor  to  the  service 
"and  to  the  state  whence  came  so  many  splendid  battalions,  was 
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"a  shining  monument  to  the  virtue  of  steady,  conscientious  work 
"and  strict  discipline,  applied  to  good  material.  No  regiment  ex- 
"cept  the  8th  N.  H.  approaches  the  4th  Wis.  in  the  number  and 
"severity  of  its  losses." 

Of  General  Paine  the  same  author  says : 

"Thus  the  19th  Army  Corps  lost  one  of  its  bravest  and  most 
"promising  commanders;  one  who  had  earned  the  aflfection  of 
"his  men  not  less  through  respect  for  his  character  than  by  his 
"unfailing  sympathy  and  care  in  all  situations,  and  who  was  com- 
"mended  to  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  his  associates  and  su- 
"periors  by  talents  and  devotion  of  the  first  order,  joined  to  every 
"quality  that  stamps  a  man  among  men." 

Lieutenant  King,  of  the  8th  N.  H.,  in  a  letter  dated  June 
19th,  five  days  after  the  assault,  said : 

"The  gallant  4th  Wis.  fared  as  badly  as  ourselves,  and  when 
"we  lost  Paine  we  lost  the  battle.  It  is  easy  to  make  brigadiers, 
"but  Paines  are  scarce.     He  is  one  of  God's  noblemen." 

Another  historian  who  served  in  the  Gulf  Department,  and 
was  present  at  these  engagements,  says : 

"It  is  impossible  to  overrate  the  courage  and  endurance  of 
"General  Paine  on  this  occasion.  Before  he  was  wounded,  he 
"succeeded  in  getting  five  regiments  within  three  or  four  rods  of 
"the  enemy*s  works,  some  of  the  skirmishers  actually  getting 
"inside." 

I  have  given  extracts  from  these  voluntary  testimonials 
from  the  comrades  with  whom  we  served,  and  from  publications 
prepared  of  the  history  of  the  war  in  that  department,  as  further 
evidence,  if  such  were  needed,  that  the  4th  Wis.  deserves  to  be 
classed  among  the  best  of  the  many  excellent  regiments  of  which 
the  people  of  our  state  are  justly  proud,  and  that  if  it  had  no 
other  enviable  record  than  that  made  at  Port  Hudson,  it  would 
nevertheless  be  entitled  to  a  high  place  on  the  honorable  roll  of 
Wisconsin's  gifts  to  the  service  of  our  country. 

Time  has  not  permitted  special  mention  of  the  many  com- 
rades of  this  regiment  who  have  become  conspicuous  by  honor- 
able service  in  civil  life,  nor  further  to  award  justly  deserved 
tributes  to  those  we  mourn,  many  of  whom,  could  they  have  been 
spared  to  share  with  us  the  glory  of  their  patriotic  service,  we 
may  well  believe  would  have  been  not  less  highly  honored  by 
their  grateful  countrymen. 
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By  Moses  Harris,  Major  8th  Unitkd  States  Cavalry. 
BMd  at  Bld«st  Sonf '  Nlgbt.  Mot.  3.  1898. 

THIS  is  the  annual  meeting  appointed  by  the  Conunanderj 
to  give  welcome  to  the  sons  of  our  companions ;  and  I  hope 
that  in  thus  setting  aside  an  evening  for  this  especial  pur- 
pose we  do  not  imply  that  these  young  gentlemen  who  are  our 
honored  guests  this  evening  will  not  always  find  a  welcome  at  the 
social  meetings  of  the  Commandery.  I,  for  one,  should  be  glad  to 
see  these  young  faces  more  frequently  at  our  festive  board,  and 
to  have  the  younger  companions  take  a  more  active  part  in  the 
business  of  the  Commandery.  I  fed  greatly  honored  in  being  per- 
mitted to  say  a  few  words  to  you  this  evening,  for  I  realize  the 
fact  that  it  is  upon  you  that  the  future  existence  and  usefulness  of 
the  Order  depends.  I  am  convinced  that  the  time  has  arrived  be- 
yond which  we  can  hope  for  little  accession  of  strength  from  those 
who  were  our  companions  in  arms.  Advancii^  years  give  but 
little  incentive  to  new  enterprise  or  the  formation  of  new  associa- 
tions, and  it  is  believed  that  very  few  of  those  who  for  more  than 
thirty  years  have  remained  outside  of  the  ranks  of  the  Order  can 
now  be  induced  to  enter.  I  regret  that  our  constitution  confines 
succession  in  the  Order  through  the  eldest  direct  male  lineal 
descendants,  according  to  the  rules  of  primogeniture,  and  hope 
that  we  may  see  the  day  when  the  constitution  will  be  so  amended 
as  to  admit  all  of  the  sons  of  every  companion,  living  or  dead,  up- 
on reaching  the  age  of  manhood,  otherwise  I  fear  that  we  have  al- 
ready entered  upon  that  process  of  atrophy  and  decay  which  will, 
before  the  end  of  the  coming  century,  place  the  Order  on  that  shelf 
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of  curios  where  rest  those  other  patriotic  societies  that  have  ad- 
hered to  the  absurd  rule  of  succession  under  the  law  of  primogen- 
iture. 

It  would  be  an  impertinence  for  me  to  read  the  constitution  of 
the  Order  to  the  companions,  who  must  be  presumed  to  be  entirely 
familiar  with  it.  But  it  is  possible  that  some  of  the  elder  and  younger 
sons,  present  here  to-night,  may  not  have  very  clearly  in  mind  the 
objects  of  the  Military  Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion,  beyond  that  of 
cherishing  the  memories  of  our  companionship  in  arms.  Our 
constitution  says :  "The  objects  of  this  Order  shall  be  to  cherish 
the  memories  and  associations  of  the  war  waged  in  defence  of  the 
unity  and  indivisibility  of  the  Republic;  strengthen  the  ties  of 
fraternal  fellowship  and  sympathy  formed  by  companionship  in 
arms ;  advance  the  best  interests  of  the  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the 
United  States,  especially  of  those  associated  as  companions  of  this 
Order,  and  extend  all  possible  relief  to  their  widows  and  children ; 
foster  the  cultivation  of  military  and  naval  science;  enforce  un- 
qualified allegiance  to  the  General  Government ;  protect  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  American  citizenship,  and  maintain  national  honor, 
union  and  independence."  I  fear  that  throughout  the  Order  gen- 
erally the  first  object  mentioned — ^that  of  cherishing  the  memories 
and  associations  of  the  war — ^has  received  more  than  its  due  share 
of  attention,  to  the  exclusion  of  those  important  objects  subse- 
quently referred  to,  and  which  must  become  the  paramount  ob- 
jects in  the  future,  when  the  original  companions  pass  from  the 
scene.  You,  our  successors,  will  doubtless  honor  the  memories  of 
the  founders  of  the  Order,  but  the  insignia  which  is  handed  down 
to  you  should  stand  for  something  more  than  a  certificate  of  honor- 
able ancestry ;  it  should,  if  the  Order  is  to  reach  its  ideal  condition 
of  usefulness,  declare  your  membership  in  a  unique  and  powerful 
organization,  having  for  its  purpose  an  active  interest  and  intelli- 
gent participation  in  all  that  pertains  to  the  military  power  of  the 
Nation.  Our  country  has  no  lack  of  societies — ^all  honor  to  every 
one  of  them — whose  mission  it  is  to  feed  the  living  flame  of 
patriotism,  the  animating  force  of  National  unity;  but  without 
military  knowledge  and  power  patriotism  is  an  unavailing  defence ; 
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and  it  was  not  without  wisdom  that  the  founders  of  this  Order 
made  the  cultivation  of  military  science  one  of  the  important  ob- 
jects of  its  existence. 

An  important  result  of  our  present  war,*  already  attained,  has 
been  to  make  evident  the  absolute  necessity  of  a  reorganization  of 
our  military  system.  From  the  foundation  of  the  government  to 
the  present  day  the  Nation  has  been  content  to  rest  its  military 
power  upon  the  willingness  of  the  citizens  of  the  Republic  to 
volunteer  for  duty  as  soldiers  whenever  the  occasion  may  arise; 
the  necessity  for  any  previous  organization,  instruction  or  dis- 
cipline being  hardly  recognized.  Fortunately  the  necessity  of 
keeping  in  subjection  the  Indian  tribes  of  the  frontier  has  required 
a  small  regular  force,  with  a  military  school  for  the  training  of  its 
officers,  and  thus,  although  this  force  has  always  been  kept  down 
to  its  lowest  possible  limit,  some  knowledge  of  the  military  art 
has  been  preserved.  Beyond  this  the  interest  of  the  Government 
in  providing  for  the  military  instruction  of  its  defenders  has  been, 
since  1887,  measured  by  an  annual  appropriation  of  $400,000;  pre- 
vious to  that  time  it  was  one-half  that  amount.  It  may  be  said 
that  at  all  events  the  means  upon  which  we  have  depended  have 
proved  sufficient,  and  that  the  Nation  has  never  suffered  defeat; 
which  is  true.  But  the  world  has  moved  in  the  last  hundred  years 
and  the  military  art,  like  all  others,  has  progressed  and  developed. 
Methods  which  in  the  beginning  of  the  century  were  only  foolish 
and  illogical  have  now  become  dangerous  and  almost  criminal. 
And,  furthermore,  we  have  been  favored  by  fortune.  In  1861  our 
enemy  was  no  better  prepared  than  we  were,  while  in  the  war  now 
approaching  its  close  the  weakness  of  our  adversary  has  relieved 
us  of  all  danger  from  aggressive  action. 

The  War  Department  has  been  charged  with  incompetency, 
and  public  indignation  at  its  alleged  shortcomings  and  the  un- 
necessary hardships  inflicted  upon  our  volunteer  soldiers  has 
forced  the  appointment  of  a  commission  of  inquiry.  But  those  of 
you  who  remember  the  days  of  sixty-one  will  doubtless  perceive 
a  similarity  in  the  military  conditions  of  those  days  and  those  of 

•The  war  with  Spain,  1898.— Eds. 
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the  last  few  months.  We  heard  then  the  same  complaints  of  in- 
efficiency in  the  supply  departments.  Armies  could  not  move  be- 
cause the  troops  were  barefooted  and  not  supplied  with  uniforms, 
while  the  quartermaster  department  protested  and  affirmed  that 
supplies  in  abundance  had  been  shipped.  Troops — ^Wisconsin 
troops,  too — were  sent  to  the  front  with  neither  arms  or  uniforms. 
If  there  was  less  sickness  it  was  because  the  exigencies  of  war 
kept  the  troops  on  the  move,  so  that  they  were  enabled  to  escape 
the  deadly  dangers  that  assail  unseasoned  troops  in  unsanitary 
camps.  Organizations  that  had  volunteered  in  April  with  the 
most  patriotic  enthusiasm  were,  in  July,  clamoring  to  be  mustered 
out,  some  of  them,  it  is  said,  marching  to  the  rear  to  the  sound  of 
the  enemy's  guns.  And  yet  we  all  know  what  kind  of  s<rfdiers 
these  same  undisciplined  volunteers  became  when  once  they  had 
learned  the  trade  of  war.  Better  soldiers  were  never  marshaled 
in  ranks  to  meet  an  enemy.  The  quality  of  troops  can  be  properly 
estimated  by  the  amount  of  loss  they  will  sustain  without  leaving 
the  field,  and  applying  this  test  the  world's  history  fails  to  record 
in  any  fighting  short  of  massacre,  a  parallel  to  the  losses  sustained 
by  the  troops  that  fought  in  the  armies  of  the  Union,  unless,  per- 
chance, it  may  be  found  in  those  who  fought  against  them.  The 
charge  of  the  Light  Brigade  at  Balaklava,  immortalized  in  song  and 
story,  has  held  its  place  in  the  popular  belief  as  an  instance  show- 
ing the  greatest  loss  that  troops,  in  modem  war,  are  ever  called 
upon  to  suffer.  Its  loss  was  severe.  Nearly  37  per  cent,  of  the 
"Six  Hundred"  who  rode  into  the  "Valley  of  Death"  failed  to  re- 
turn. But  there  have  been  greater  losses.  In  the  Franco- Prussian 
war  the  Sixteenth  German  Infantry  (Third  Westphalian)  at  Mars 
La  Tour  sustained  a  loss  of  49.4  per  cent.,  the  greatest  loss  suffered 
by  any  regiment,  in  a  single  engagement,  in  that  war.  In  the  same 
war  the  Garde-Schutzen  Battalion  lost  at  Metz  46.1  per  cent,  of 
its  numbers.  Turning  to  our  own  war  we  find  that  the  greatest 
loss  sustained  by  any  regiment  of  the  Union  armies  was  that 
suffered  by  the  First  Minnesota  Infantry  at  Gettysburg.  This 
regiment,  which  belonged  to  Gibbon's  Division,  Second  Corps, 
alone  and  unsupported,  was  ordered  by  General  Hancock  to  at- 
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tack  Wilcox's  G^nfcderate  Brigade,  the  order  being  in  terms  to 
take  the  enemy's  colors.  The  regiment  took  262  officers  and  men 
into  this  action,  of  which  number  50  were  killed  and  174  wounded, 
a  total  of  224 — 82  per  cent.  The  attack  was  successful  in  its  ob- 
ject and  the  regiment  brought  out  of  the  fight  the  colors  it  was 
ordered  to  take.  General  Hancock  said  of  this  affair :  "There  is 
no  more  gallant  deed  recorded  in  history.  I  ordered  those  men  in 
there  because  I  saw  that  I  must  gain  five  minutes*  time.  Re-en- 
forcements were  coming  on  the  nm,  but  I  knew  that  before  they 
could  reach  the  threatened  point  the  Confederates,  unless  checked, 
would  sieze  the  position.  I  would  have  ordered  that  regiment  in 
if  I  had  known  every  man  would  be  killed.  It  had  to  be  done,  and 
I  was  glad  to  find  such  a  gallant  body  of  men  at  hand,  willing  to 
make  the  terrible  sacrifice  that  the  occasion  demanded."  The 
141st  Pennsylvania  lost  at  Gettysburg  75.7  per  cent.,  the  loist 
New  York  73.8.  "Fox's  Regimental  Losses  of  the  Civil  War," 
from  which  work  the  foregoing  has  been  quoted,  gives  a  list  of 
seventy-two  instances  in  which  regiments  suffered  a  loss,  in  single 
engagements,  of  more  than  50  per  cent,  of  the  niunbers  engaged. 
In  this  list  are  found  the  ist,  2d,  3d  and  36th  Regiments  of  Wis- 
consin Infantry.  The  2d  Regiment  is  mentioned  twice; 
at  Gettysburg  it  lost  59.9,  and  at  Manassas  58.3.  In 
this  connection  it  is  well  to  recall  the  fact  that  of  all  the 
regiments  mustered  into  the  service  of  the  United  States  during 
the  war  for  the  Union,  the  regiment  that  had  the  greatest  number 
killed  in  battle,  in  proportion  to  the  whole  number  enrolled,  was 
the  Second  Wisconsin  Infantry.  Its  loss  during  the  whole  war  in 
killed  or  died  of  wounds,  being  19.7  per  cent,  of  the  total  number 
enrolled.  The  losses  of  the  Confederate  armies  were  quite  as  re- 
markable as  those  on  the  side  of  the  Union,  attesting  the  heroic 
persistency  with  which  the  misguided  sons  of  the  Confederacy 
faced  their  enemy.  The  losses  of  the  First  Minnesota  at  Gettys- 
burg are  paralleled  by  those  of  the  First  Texas  Infantry  at  Antie- 
tam,  82.3  per  cent. ;  and  we  find  a  list  of  53  regiments  which,  in 
particular  engagements,  lost  more  than  50  per  cent,  of  their 
numbers. 
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Volumes  could  be  filled — indeed,  are  filled — with  evidence  of 
a  like  character  as  to  the  fighting  qualities  of  the  American  Volun- 
teer, so,  I  am  sure,  we  can  have  no  cause  for  anxiety  as  to  the 
record  we  may  expect  frc«n  the  volunt^rs  of  to-day  or  of  the 
future.  They  are  of  the  same  race  as  their  sires  and  will  never 
fail  to  emulate  their  heroism. 

The  Nation's  g^eat  danger  lies  in  its  failure  to  make  adequate 
preparation  for  war  when  peace  prevails.  Its  vast  material 
strength  makes  ultimate  defeat  wellnigh  impossible,  and  the  risk 
of  humiliating  disaster  that  may  follow  the  quick  stroke  of  some 
aJert  and  warlike  adversary  is  ignored.  The  acquisition  of  terri- 
tory, accomplished  and  foreshadowed,  as  the  result  of  our  war 
with  Spain,  brings  with  it  a  wider  sphere  of  influence  and  a  more 
active  participation  in  the  world's  affairs,  thus  largely  increasing 
the  risk  of  misunderstandings  and  complications  with  other 
powers  whose  interests  will  often  clash  with  our  own.  Garrisons, 
more  or  less  permanent,  must  also  be  furnished  in  some,  or  all,  of 
these  new  territories,  so  that  a  strong  navy  and  a  standing  army 
much  larger  than  we  have  ever  before  maintained  seem  absolutely 
necessary.  These  can  be  had  for  money,  and  their  provision  is 
simply  a  matter  for  the  taxpayers.  But  with  the  increased  risk 
of  war  we  need  more  than  ever  a  reserve  force  that  can  be  at  once 
available  when  the  emergency  arises.  War  usually  comes  without 
much  warning,  and  the  appliances  of  the  high  civilization  of  this 
age  makes  it  possible  for  an  aggressive  enemy  to  act  with  great 
rapidity. 

Our  national  guard  system  is  admirable  as  an  adjunct  to  the 
civil  power  for  the  preservation  of  domestic  peace  and  order,  but 
is  not  adapted  for  war  against  a  foreign  foe.  Responsibility  for  its 
efficiency  is  divided  among  the  people  of  forty-five  states,  and  it 
can  be  brought  into  the  service  of  the  Nation  in  no  practical  way 
except  by  disbandment  and  reorganization,  a  process  which  must 
always  require  weeks  of  valuable  time. 

Such  study  as  I  have  been  able  to  give  this  subject,  and  it  has 
been  a  matter  of  great  interest  to  me  for  many  years,  has  con- 
vinced me  that  the  problem  of  volunteer  defence  for  the  Nation 
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can  only  be  solved  by  the  permanent  organization  of  United  States 
Volunteers.  This  branch  of  the  service  should  be  supported  en- 
tirely by  the  general  government  and  should  be  subject  to  its 
orders,  alone.  Its  men  and  oflftcers  should  be  at  liberty  to  engage 
in  all  the  pursuits  of  civil  life,  the  course  of  drill  and  instruction 
being  so  arranged  as  not  to  seriously  interfere  with  the  every-day 
life  of  the  citizen  volunteer.  The  pay  of  officers  and  men  should 
be  liberal,  and  sufficient  to  give  them  full  compensation  for  such 
time  and  attention  as  they  might  be  required  to  devote  to  their 
military  duties.  Its  instruction  and  discipline  would,  of  course,  be 
looked  after  by  officers  of  the  regular  establishment,  detailed  for 
the  purpose,  and  by  the  Inspector  General's  department.  The  only 
serious  objection  that  has  ever  been  made  to  this  plan  of  volunteer 
organization  is,  that  it  would  tend  to  interfere  with  and  demoralize 
the  National  Guard,  and  that  it  would  meet  with  the  opposition  of 
National  Guard  officers  and  the  state  officials.  It  is  believed,  how- 
ever, that  the  events  of  the  present  war  have,  by  demonstrating  the 
necessity  of  some  more  efficient  system  for  war,  removed  to  a 
large  extent  any  opposition  that  might  be  anticipated,  and  that  the 
patriotic  spirit  of  the  Nation  is  strong  enough  to  give 
support  to  a  measure  of  defence  so  obviously  necessary.  This 
force  should  not  in  any  way  supersede  or  interfere  with  the  Na- 
tional Guard,  but,  in  its  ideal  condition,  should  receive  its  strongest 
support  from  that  body.  The  amount  appropriated  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  milita  should  be  largely  increased  and  based  upon  a 
ratio  determined  by  the  number  of  organized  troops  maintained 
by  each  state.  Any  objection  that  may  be  made  as  to  the  expense 
involved  in  the  maintenance  of  this  military  system  can  not  from 
a  patriotic  or  business  standpoint  be  worth  considering,  for  there 
can  be  no  more  wasteful  and  shortsighted  extravagance  than  the 
failure  to  provide  adequate  insurance  for  the  safety  of  the  Nation. 
It  may  be  said  that  it  is  the  business  of  the  War  Department  and 
its  officers  to  devise  a  suitable  military  system ;  but  it  seems  to  be 
the  general  impression,  just  now,  that  the  War  Department  has 
its  hands  full.  I  have  no  expectation  that  these  suggestions  will 
bear  immediate  fruit,  but  they  are  in  harmony  with  my  belief  that 
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the  subject  is  a  l^itimate  one  for  discussion  in  the  Loyal  Legion, 
and  at  all  events  they  have  cost  nothing  but  the  few  moments  of 
attention  you  have  so  kindly  given. 

The  last  named,  but  not  the  least  important,  object  of  this 
Order  is  to  "maintain  the  National  Honor,  Union  and  Independ- 
ence." The  Nation  stands  to-day  strong  in  perfect  unity ;  strong 
in  the  fervent  patriotism  of  seventy  millions  of  free  people ;  strong 
in  all  the  resources  of  material  power,  foremost  among  the  nations 
of  the  earth  in  all  that  represents  true  civilization  and  progress. 
Its  honor  and  its  integrity  can  be  best  maintained  by  a  scrupulous 
observance  of  those  universal  laws  which  should  alike  govern  na- 
tions and  individuals ;  laws  that  are  founded  in  justice,  truth  and 
equity.  Maintaining  these  eternal  principles,  and  exercising  a 
magnanimity  befitting  the  greatness  of  the  Nation,  the  American 
people  may  accept  with  tranquil  confidence  all  of  the  responsi- 
bilities, however  weighty,  that  have  been  imposed  upon  them  as 
the  results  of  victory. 


FROM  THE  MISSOURI  RIVER  TO  THE  BLACK  HILLS 
IN  MID-WINTER  OF  1874. 

By  a.  Ivins  Comfort,  Ass't  Surgeon  U.  S.  V. 

IT  was  the  current  belief  among  hunters,  trappers,  scouts  and 
ranchmen  plying  their  avocations  along  the  valley  of  the 
Missouri  River  during  the  sixties  and  their  subsequent  dec- 
ades that  gold  existed  somewhere  on  the  Sioux  Indian  Reserva- 
tion in  South  Dakota,  and  the  Black  Hills  were  usually  r^^rded 
as  the  locality.  A  number  of  attempts  had  been  made  to  enter  the 
region  for  the  purpose  of  prospecting  and  exploring  them,  but 
every  effort  on  the  part  of  the  white  men  for  this  purpose  was 
most  persistently  opposed  and  thwarted  by  the  entire  Sioux  na- 
tion. Lieut.  G.  K.  Warren,  of  the  Engineer  Corps  U.  S.  Army, 
subsequently  General  Warren,  while  on  duty  at  Fort  Randall, 
Dakota,  made  an  attempt  to  explore  the  Black  Hills  in  the  fifties, 
which  was  resisted  by  the  Sioux.  The  Black  Hills  to  the  red  man 
were  enchanted  ground.  They  were  sacred  to  the  Wakan,  the 
supernatural,  they  were  the  blissful  dysium  of  departed  spirits. 

It  is  a  singular  circumstance  that  the  doctrine  metempsychosis 
as  taught  by  Pythagoras  in  the  eastern  hemisphere  530  years  be- 
fore the  Christian  era,  is  generally  entertained  to-day  by  the  ab- 
original inhabitants  of  the  western  continent.  The  bears,  wolves, 
elks,  deer  and  other  animals  inhabiting  the  Black  Hills,  in  their 
belief,  contain  the  reincarnated  spirits  of  the  ancestors  of  the  ab- 
originees.  For  the  same  reason  the  fish  of  the  San  Juan  River  in 
Colorado  are  scrupulously  guarded  by  the  Navajoes. 

Father  DeSmet  knew  for  many  years  where  gold  existed  in 
the  Black  Hills,  but  he  would  not  betray  the  confidence  of  his 
Indian  informants.  In  the  summer  of  1874  an  expedition  of  the 
Seventh  Cavalry,  under  the  command  of  General  Geo.  A.  Custer, 
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entered  the  Black  Hills  and  discovered  the  precious  metal  so 
abundant  as  to  be  found  "adherent  to  the  grass  roots." 

The  policy  of  the  administration  was  to  prevent  incursions  of 
irresponsible  parties  into  the  Black  Hills  for  the  purpose  of  pros- 
pecting and  mining  or  hunting;  and,  although  the  expedition  of 
General  Custer  was  authorized,  a  courier  arrived  at  Fort  A. 
Lincoln  a  few  days  after  the  departure  of  the  command  with  a 
dispatch  countermanding  its  authority,  but  the  courier,  with  the 
recall,  was  too  late,  as  the  expedition  was  far  advanced  on  the 
march,  and  beyond  reach,  for  it  was  not  then  safe  for  a  single 
courier  or  a  small  command  to  venture  in  the  direction  of  the 
Black  Hills.  In  the  early  part  of  the  following  winter  the  trail  of 
a  party  of  immigrants,  making  their  way  to  the  Black  Hills  region^ 
was  discovered  by  an  Indian  hunter.  He  reported  at  the  Big 
Cheyenne  Indian  agency,  that  the  ashes  of  their  camp  fires 
were  fresh,  and  the  coals  still  burning.  Since  his  discovery, 
as  he  expressed  it,  he  had  had  only  one  sleep,  implying  that  he  had 
traveled  but  two  days. 

On  the  6th  of  December,  1874,  a  detachment  of  thirty  mounted 
men,  under  the  command  of  Capt.  T.  M.  Tolman,  ist  U.  S.  In- 
fantry, accompanied  by  Maj.  H.  W.  Bingham,  the  Indian  agent 
and  the  writer  of  this  paper,  a  guide  and  interpreter,  and  a  num- 
ber of  Indian  chiefs  and  scouts,  left  the  agency  in  pursuit  of  the 
intruders.  Passing  a  few  tepees  and  some  dilapidated  scaffold 
sepulchers  we  were,  at  sunrise,  on  the  third  bench  of  the  right 
bank  of  the  Missouri.  The  soil  was  a  dark  pulverulent  loam,  bear- 
ing a  scanty  growth  of  buffalo  and  gramma  grass,  with  a  little 
wild  sage,  cactus  and  yucca;  spots  of  a  white  incrustation  were 
occasionally  encountered  in  shallow  pools,  from  which  the  water 
had  evaporated,  constituting  the  much-dreaded  **Alkali"  of  the 
western  stockgrower. 

As  we  advanced,  at  one  time,  a  covey  of  grouse  startled  the 
leading  horses  of  the  command  by  the  sudden  whir  of  their  wings ; 
at  another  a  jack  rabbit,  suddenly  alarmed,  sprang  from  his  lair 
and  went  tripping  across  the  prairie,  seeking  safer  quarters.  At 
another  a  single  coyote    went    galloping   past,    casting  stealthy 
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glances  over  his  shoulder  at  our  little  column.  We  passed  Paha-Ta- 
Najin-Buttes,  and  camped  at  a  dry  creek,  bearing  the  same  name. 
Our  tents  were  pitched,  our  wagons  parked  and  animals  so  secured 
as  to  render  a  stampede  impossible.  While  we  camped  upon  the 
open  prairie  our  Indian  allies  ensconced  their  single  tepee  among 
the  willows  skirting  the  margin  of  the  creek.  Scarcely  were  our 
tents  pitched  when  the  sentinel  on  post  announced  the  approach 
of  Indians;  soon  their  familiar  song,  "Heya!  Heya!  Heyal" 
uttered  with  a  peculiar  wild,  wierd  glide  of  the  voice,  was  recog- 
nized by  our  guide  as  the  song  of  some  friendly  chiefs,  who,  by 
previous  understanding,  were  to  approach  our  camp  singing,  that 
they  might  be  distinguished  from  the  hostiles.  Upon  their  arrival 
they  halted  and  dismounted,  seated  themselves  upon  the  ground 
and  passed  the  red  pipe — stone  pipe  well  filled  with  kinnikinic,  or 
the  bark  of  the  red  willow — from  one  to  one;  soon  they  were 
joined  by  other  Indians,  already  in  camp,  the  circle  was  enlarged 
and  still  the  pipe  passed  around.  On  the  following  morning,  ere 
it  was  fairly  light,  a  huge  black  cloud,  standing  about  thirty  de- 
grees above  the  horizon,  was  observed,  slowing  making  its  way 
eastward.  Watauhala,  as  the  Indians  called  our  guide,  and  a 
number  of  the  chiefs  resorted  to  conjuration,  or  "making  medi- 
cine," as  they  term  it,  to  dispel  the  cloud,  and  when  they  had 
finished,  they  assured  us  that  we  would  have  a  fine  day,  and  as  it 
vanished  it  proved  to  be  a  cloud  with  a  silver  lining. 

The  condition  of  the  weather  was  a  matter  of  extreme  solici- 
tude to  Itancian,  as  the  Indians  called  our  captain,  as  well  as  to 
the  whole  command,  for  should  we  be  caught  in  a  snow  storm 
without  wood  and  water  or  encounter  a  Dakota  blizzard  it 
threatened  death  to  a  large  per  cent  of  the  command.  Near  mid- 
day as  Watauhala  and  I  were  ascending  a  hill  considerably  in  ad- 
vance of  the  command,  he  thrice  repeated  the  word,  whist !  whist ! 
whist!  in  a  whisper  so  familiar  to  Indian  hunters  in  quest  of 
game,  dodged  behind  his  horse,  dismounted  and  passed  me  the 
reins.  I  made  a  slight  descent  of  the  hill,  the  better  to  conceal 
myself  and  the  horses.  With  rifle  in  hand  and  without  a  word  of 
explanation  he  made  a  rapid  detour  around  the  hill  and  disap- 
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peared.  After  waiting  some  time  in  suspense,  I  observed  a  wolf 
scampering  across  the  prairie  a  mile  or  more  distant,  presently 
another  appeared  within  a  few  yards  of  me,  and  at  last,  a  third; 
finally  Watauhala  himself  returned  and  informed  me  that  the  last 
wolf  had  alarmed  a  single  antelope,  lying  in  a  ravine;  he  had 
crawled  four  hundred  yards  to  obtain  a  shot,  and  but  for  the  wolf 
would  have  secured  his  prey. 

On  the  evening  of  December  8th  we  encamped  on  Plum  Creek, 
with  an  abundance  of  wood  and  water,  our  circumstances  present- 
ing a  marked  contrast  with  the  numerous  dry  camps  of  our  pre- 
vious journey. 

Our  Indian  allies  had  anticipated  our  arrival  at  camp  and  hav- 
ing been  fortunate  in  securing  a  number  of  antelope  were  feast- 
faig  on  venison  roasted  oh  the  live  coals.  On  the  following  day 
near  the  Pegan  Battle  Creek  we  passed  the  site  of  a  deserted  Indian 
village,  and  a  number  of  objects  of  aboriginal  art  were  obtained. 
During  the  day's  march  we  encountered  a  snow  storm,  our  guide 
k>st  his  direction  and  the  command  went  swinging  around  in  a 
circle ;  by  a  small  pocket  compass  the  error  of  our  course  was  cor- 
rected and  a  direct  line  of  match  maintained.  Upon  their  arrival 
in  camp,  the  hunters  had  driven  from  his  lurking  place  a  porcu- 
pine, which,  finding  himself  attacked,  proceeded  to  attack  in  re- 
turn the  advancing  column  of  the  command.  The  horses,  unac- 
customed to  such  a  foe,  shied  off,  one  by  one,  bearing  his  trooper 
from  the  contest  with  his  porcupineship,  as  he  proceeded  down 
the  column,  not  particular  with  whose  feet  he  came  in  contact. 
He  next  proceeded  to  attack  the  ambulance,  steering  clear  of  the 
wheels,  however,  but  directing  his  steps  to  the  heels  of  the  mules. 
During  this  period  of  belligerency  he  erected  his  quills  upwards 
alid  forwards,  presenting  a  moving  ball,  bristling  with  barbed 
quills ;  a  shot  from  a  revolver  dispatched  the  rodent  and  probably 
prevented  a  night  stampede  amongst  the  mules  and  horses,  and 
aflforded  a  delicate  breakfast,  for  a  number  of  the  Indians. 

December  nth,  at  3:00  a.m.,  the  weather  became  so  intensely 
cold  that  sleep  was  impossible,  the  animals  became  so  restless  and 
impatieht  that  a  stampede  was  feared  and  the  whole  command 
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hovered  around  their  respective  camp  fires.  We  left  camp  at  day- 
light and  at  lo  130  a.m.  reached  the  trail  of  the  emigrants,  as  they 
were  then  called,  but  subsequently  they  bore  the  cogncntnen  of 
Black  Hillers.  Their  transportation  consisted  of  ox  teams,  and  at 
this  stage  of  their  journey  they  were,  like  ourselves,  out  of  water 
and  were  making  for  the  south  fork  of  the  Cheyenne  River,  where 
we  camped  at  night  at  the  mouth  of  Elk  Creek,  having  passed  two 
ol  tl\eir  camps  during  the  day's  march.  On  the  fcrflowing  morn- 
ing at  daylight  we  were  again  in  pursuit  of  the  trail,  which  was 
attended  with  some  difficulty,  in  consequence  of  the  grotmd  having 
been  frozen  when  the  emigrants  were  passing.  Itancian,  as  the 
Indians  called  our  captain,  and  I  ascended  a  hillock  by  the  way- 
side and  obtained  our  first  view  of  the  Black  Hills ;  they  appeared 
to  be  about  sixty  miles  distant,  lying  in  a  direction  west  of  south, 
and  to  subtend  an  angle  on  the  horizon  of  forty-five  degrees. 
Their  color,  as  their  name  implies,  when  viewed  from  the  distance, 
is  black,  owing  to  their  heavy  growth  of  pine.  The  most  southern 
butte  of  this  interesting  range  bears  the  name  of  Harney's  Peak, 
after  General  Harney,  formerly  of  the  Regular  Army.  The  most 
northern,  an  apparently  isolated  mound,  bears  the  name  of  Bear 
butte.  A  growth  of  pine  extends  from  its  summit  half  way  down 
its  sides,  enveloping  it,  as  it  were,  in  an  apparently  black  mantle. 
The  sun  was  about  an  hour  high,  the  sky  was  a  bright  azure,  and 
as  we  stood  transported  with  this  charming  winter  landscape,  sud- 
denly there  loomed  up  a  little  more  distant,  but  intermediated  to 
these  peaks,  a  snow-clad  mountain,  destitute  of  vegetation,  named 
Inyan  Kara.  Our  little  command  had  reached  the  foot  of  the  hill 
on  which  we  were  standing,  Watauhala  had  announced  to  Itancian 
the  discovery  of  another  camp  of  the  emigrants,  yet  we  were  loath 
to  leave  the  enchanted  spot.  As  we  glanced  into  an  adjacent  ra- 
vine we  observed  a  black-tail  deer  advancing  towards  us,  lured  by 
the  novelty  of  our  appearance,  within  easy  rifle  range ;  he  would 
have  been  an  easy  victim,  but  unfortunately  our  rifles  were  with 
the  command.  Having  satisfied  his  curiosity,  he  trotted  off  and 
we  descended  the  hill  and  joined  our  passing  column.  During 
the  day  we  passed  the  abandoned  site  of  an  Indian  lodge,  with  its 
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broken  lodge  poles,  its  broken  travoir,  a  stone  tomahawk  and 
other  implements  of  aboriginal  art.  Suddenly,  as  we  were  ad- 
vancing, we  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  moving  object,  peering  at  us 
from  behind  a  knoll.  **What  is  that?"  inquired  Itancian  hurriedly. 
"It  looks  like  a  skulking  Indian,"  I  replied,  for  I  fancied  him 
dressed  in  a  dirty,  gray  coat,  creeping  upon  his  hands  and  knees, 
with  the  free  comers  of  a  dirty,  triangular  handkerchief  project- 
ing behind  his  head;  the  words  were  scarcely  uttered  when  we 
loped  to  the  spot  whence  the  object  had  disappeared.  A  short 
distance  off  a  large  timber-wolf  was  seen  trotting  leisurely  away, 
casting  suspicious  looks  behind  him.  Later  in  the  day  our  g^ide 
and  scouts  had  temporarily  left  the  command  in  quest  of  game. 
A  few  miles  in  advance  of  us  loomed  up  a  number  of  objects,  sup- 
posed, at  first,  to  be  Indian  ponies.  But  they  were  not  ponies,  for 
they  were  without  hopples  or  saddles  or  larriats,  neither  were  they 
elks,  nor  were  they  deer,  for  the  prairie  is  not  the  natural  habitat 
of  the  deer  or  the  elk.  Soon  they  became  fully  alarmed  and  moved 
off  at  their  characteristic  lope,  in  a  zigzag  direction,  presenting 
the  usual  white  line  beneath  and  behind  them.  It  was 
now  evident,  that  within  the  sphere  of  a  mirage  we  had  alarmed 
a  herd  of  antelope,  twelve  in  number.  Under  the  influence  of  a 
mirage  also,  at  one  time  as  we  advanced,  Harney's  Peak  appeared 
to  be  surmounted  with  an  inverted  cone,  an  exact  counterpart  of  its 
summit  and  the  serrated  outline  of  its  contiguous  hills  loomed  up 
as  a  monstrous  broken  black  wall  with  perpendicular  interspaces 
at  irregular  intervals;  such  fantastic  shapes  did  they  present  at 
various  times  that  one  could  with  difficulty  distinguish  between 
their  fictitious  and  real  form.  When  within  six  miles  of  the  Black 
Hills,  three  warriors  emerged  from  the  timber,  at  the  utmost  speed 
of  their  horses,  whether  friend  or  foe  we  were  too  far  off  to  deter- 
mine; we  could  not  tell  whether  they  were  our  scouts,  or  the  ad- 
vance of  a  hostile  party.  Instead  of  riding  directly  to  the  com- 
manding officer,  they  circled  one  to  the  right  and  the  others  to 
the  left,  and  placed  themselves  by  his  side.  Swan  and  the  Indians 
hunting  and  scouting  on  the  flanks  of  the  column,  came  galloping 
in  as  fast  as  possible,  uttering  with  shrill  tones  of  voice,  "Kual 
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Kua!  Kua!  Come!  Come!  Come!"  The  scene  was  an  animated 
one,  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  uncivilized  character  of  the  In- 
dian, and  the  wild  aspect  of  the  country.  The  whole  party  soon 
seated  themselves  in  a  circle  and  the  red  pipe-stone  pipe  passed 
from  one  to  another,  each  exhaling  the  smoke  from  his  nostrils. 
The  braves  proved  to  be  Red  Skirt  and  two  other  scouts,  who  had 
been  ordered  two  days  before,  to  follow  the  trail,  overtake  the 
miners,  if  possible,  and  return  and  report.  Red  Skirt  reported 
that  they  had  followed  the  trail  of  the  emigrants  for  the  past  two 
days,  that  it  passed  Bear  Butte,  recurved  upon  itself,  contained 
four  camps  and  entered  the  Black  Hills,  where  Custer  came  out, 
and  though  they  did  not  actually  see  the  emigrants,  they  ap- 
proached so  near  to  them,  about  midnight,  that  the  tracing  of  the 
animals  was  remarkably  fresh  and  the  bank  that  the  cattle  as- 
cended after  crossing  a  stream  was  still  wet.  He  was  of  the 
opinion  that  the  miners  had  gone  into  winter  quarters,  as  they 
had  evidently  turned  aside  from  Custer^s  trail.  He  and  his  party 
heard  a  strange  sound  during  the  night,  which  they  took  to  be 
the  sound  of  the  white  man's  voice ;  but  of  this  they  were  not  quite 
certain.  I  afterwards  learned  that  Red  Skirt  and  his  party  be- 
came terribly  frightened  during  the  night,  as  they  share  the  com- 
mon belief  of  the  Indians  that  the  Black  Hills  are  the  abode  of 
every  form  of  supernatural  being,  and  at  midnight  they  made  a 
hasty  retreat  and  camped  at  the  outer  edge  of  the  foot  hills,  to 
await  the  dawn  of  day  and  the  approach  of  the  command. 

Having  left  our  wagons  in  charge  of  a  guard  at  the  foot  hills, 
we  struck  Custer's  trail  at  sunset,  where  it  emerged  from  the 
mountains  and  commenced  their  ascent,  soon  daylight  had  dis- 
appeared, but  the  sky  was  cloudless,  the  stars  never  shone 
brighter,  and  the  moon,  though  only  in  its  second  quarter,  afforded 
us  essential  aid  in. following  the  trail.  Passing  through  a  narrow 
defile,  formed  by  almost  perpendicular  walls  of  massive  rocks  on 
either  side,  at  9  p.m.  we  reached  the  Mini  Dusa ;  beyond  this  our 
Indian  scouts  on  the  previous  night  had  not  penetrated.  We  pur- 
sued the  trail,  however,  till  it  seemed  to  terminate  in  one  of 
General  Custer's  old  camps.    During  a  halt,  incident  to  the  loss 
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of  the  trail,  we  enjoyed  a  moonlight   scene   in   the  Black  Hills^ 
whose  grandeur  beggars  description.  Looking  back  into  the  defile 
through  which  we  had  passed,  a  number  of  overhanging  rocks, 
partially  obscured  by  the  moonlight  shaxfews  of  the  forest  trees, 
assumed  the  form  of  a  gothic  arch ;  from  my  left  arose  a  rectan- 
gular mass  of  rocks,  resembling  medieval  walls  in  ruins.     The 
trunks  of  the  huge  pines  stood   like   giant   statues,  seeming  to 
breathe  a  soft,  still  voice  not  elsewhere  heard.    The  waters  of  the 
Mini  Dusa  coursing  joyfully  over  its  rocky  bottom,  suggested  a 
neighboring  cascade;  suddenly  our  march  was  resumed  in  the 
valley  of  the  Mini  Dusa,  crossing  and  recrossing  its  waters,  until 
at  midnight,  the  moonlight   ceased,   and   we  bivouacked  in  an 
abandoned  camp  of  the  emigrants,  spread  our  blankets  and  robes 
and  rested  on  the  same  pine  boughs  on  which  they  had  slept,  and 
awaited  the  return  of  daylight.    We  slept  scarcely  an  hour  dur- 
ing the  night,  on  account  of  the  intense  cold,  breakfasted  at  an 
early  hour  on  venison,  hard  bread  and  cold  water,  and  on  the 
morning  of  December  isth  followed  the  trail;  halted  in  one  of 
Custer's  old  camps,  observed  a  number  of  localities  where  parties 
had  been  prospecting  for  gold,  and  at  1 1  o'ctock  we  made  a  final 
halt  at  the  head  of  Custer's  Gulch.       We  were  now  ten  da3rs' 
journey  from  Fort  Sully  and  the  Big  Cheyenne  agency,  our  winter 
quarters.     W^e  had  but  five  days  rations  and  forage  remaining, 
consequently  further  pursuit  of  the  fugitives  was  impossible.    At 
this  halt,  the  terminus  of  our  advance,  was  observed  two  stately 
pines,  standing  conspicuously  alone,  remarkable  for  their  sym- 
metry and  beauty,  designated  in  the  Dakota  language  as  Wazi 
Tonke  Washta,  and  Wazi  Honska,  the  Beautiful  Stately  Pine  and 
the  Tall  Pine,  appellations  which  the  chiefs  subsequently  ap{died 
to  our  captain  and  our  guide,  respectively.    These  titles,  applied 
by  an  Indian  war-party,  correspond  very  nearly  to  a  brevet  in  our 
military  service.     Indian  children  are  not  named  at  birth,  but 
from  some  eventful  circumstance   in    later   years;    hence,    such 
names  as  Mato  Nompa,  or  Mato  Topa,  Two  Bears  or  Four  Bears, 
from  the  circumstance  of  a  hunter  having  killed,  at  some  time, 
two  bears  or  four  bears. 
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At  about  midday  our  march  was  directed  homeward;  fcJlowing 
the  trail  of  the  previous  night,  we  passed  a  bear's  den,  which  bore 
marks  of  occupancy,  but  the  creature  was  probably 
hibernating  in  an  adjoining  apartment;  at  all  events,  I  had  lost  no 
bear.  At  sunset  we  emerged  from  the  hills  and  reached  our  camp 
at  Box  Elder.  In  a  number  of  places  we  noticed  a  red  arenaceous 
soil  cropping  out  of  the  side  hills,  resembling,  in  geology,  the 
Jurassic  formation,  though  the  super-strata  of  rocks  in  the  hills 
proper  appeared  to  be  a  carboniferous  lime  stone. 

It  was  a  matter  of  extreme  regret  that  we  were  obliged  to 
abandon  our  pursuit  of  the  fugitives.  The  disappointment  over 
the  failure  of  the  expedition  was  felt  more  keenly  even  by  our 
Indian  chiefs  and  braves  than  by  ourselves.  While  in  camp,  on  the 
following  day  about  an  hour  before  sunset,  I  took  my  gun  and 
pursued  some  prairie  chickens;  the  birds  flying  from  tree  to  tree 
lured  me  out  of  sight  and  hearing  of  the  command ;  keeping  out 
of  gun  shot  range,  until  at  last  a  long  flight  put  an  end  to  further 
pursuit.  Having  quite  lost  the  direction  of  the  camp,  I  resolved 
to  follow  the  course  of  the  stream,  but  the  farther  I  walked  in  the 
meandering  course  the  more  bewildered  I  became,  in  a  few  minutes 
it  would  be  dark,  and  to  be  obliged  to  spend  the  night  alone  on 
the  prairie  might  be  attended  with  serious  consequences.  In  my 
bewilderment  I  stopped,  fearing  to  travel  in  any  direction,  as  I 
was  as  likely  to  go  from  the  camp  as  towards  it,  when  looking  be- 
hind me  I  saw  and  heard  our  Indian  chiefs,  who  had  left  us  the 
previous  day,  return  singing  towards  camp.  I  was  not  long  in 
retracing  my  steps  and  reaching  camp,  where  an  excellent  supper 
of  antelope's  liver  and  warm  biscuits  awaited  me. 

Not  far  from  the  confluence  of  the  north  and  south  forks  of 
the  Cheyenne  River,  on  our  return  home,  we  met  two  lodges  of 
White  Elk's  band  of  friendly  Indians;  they  had  drawn  their 
annuities  in  the  earlier  part  of  November  and  had  been  to  the 
Black  Hills  for  the  purpose  of  trapping  eagles  and  for  hunting. 
At  the  mouth  of  EUk  Creek  they  had  encountered  the  party  of 
miners,  21  in  number,  of  whom  we  had  been  in  pursuit.  Their 
transportation  consisted  of  six  heavily  laden  ox  teams  and  six 
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horses.  These  Indians  thwarted  the  miners,  ordered  them  out  of 
the  country,  scattered  them  and  turned  their  course  down  the 
Cheyenne  River.  At  the  foot  of  the  Black  Hills  we  observed  an 
abandoned  eagle  trap  of  this  party ;  it  consisted  of  a  frame  work 
of  brush,  whose  sides  were  covered  with  grass  and  top  with  willow 
twigfs,  so  placed  as  to  effectually  conceal  the  trapper  within.  An 
aperture  about  a  foot  and  a  half  square  in  the  center  of  the  roof 
admits  of  the  seizure  of  the  eagle  by  the  trapper,  while  endeavoring 
to  carry  off  the  bait,  usually  a  rabbit  or  other  small  animal.  The 
Wrd,  when  seized  by  the  trapper,  is  strangled,  without  the  loss  of 
a  single  drop  of  blood.  Eagle  feathers,  secured  in  this  way,  are 
tised  for  decorating  the  apparel  of  the  warriors  and  are  believed 
to  possess  a  charm,  which  renders  the  wearer  invulnerable. 

On  the  21  St  of  December,  after  an  absence  of  sixteen  days,  our 
Kttle  command  returned  to  Fort  Sully  without  death  or  casualty, 
Imt  chagrined  and  mortified  that  so  many  weary  miles  of  march- 
ing through  a  country  infested  with  hostile  Indians,  amid  the 
rigors  erf  a  Dakota  winter,  should  have  been  unattended  with  suc- 
cess. The  result  would  have  been  otherwise,  had  the  young  Da- 
kota brave  truthfully  reported  the  trail  of  the  miners  a  month  old, 
as  it  no  doubt  was,  rather  than  quite  fresh,  or  at  farthest  only  a 
few  days  old;  our  command  could  then  have  been  rationed  for 
thirty  or  sixty  days  and  followed  them,  if  need  be,  to  their  winter 
camps  in  the  Black  Mills.  This  party  of  miners,  known  as  Gor- 
don's party,  from  the  name  of  their  leader,  the  first  to  make  an  in- 
ctirdion  into  the  Black  Hills,  was  a4>tured  and  ejected  from  the 
Black  Hills  by  a  company  of  cavalry  from  Fort  D.  A.  Russdl, 
under  the  command  of  then  Captain, now  General,  Guy  V.  Henry, 
military  commander  of  Porto  Rico. 


GAINESVILLE,  1862. 

By  Charles  King,  Captain  5Th  U.  S.  Cavalry,  Retired,  and 
Brigadier  General  of  Volunteers. 

IT  is  nearly  22  years  since  the  name  of  the  Military  Order  of 
the  Loyal  Legion  of  the  United  States  began  to  bear  to  me 
any  especial  significance.  Reference  to  it  I  had  frequently 
seen  in  the  columns  of  the  Army  and  Navy  Journal,  whose  genial 
and  gifted  editor  was  then,  as  he  is  now,  one  of  the  foremost  men 
of  the  Order.  But  the  nature  of  military  service  in  the  South,  in 
the  days  immediately  succeeding  the  great  civil  war,  and  later  on 
the  Indian  frontier,  left  little  time  for  the  contemplation  of  other 
matters. 

Few,  if  any,  of  my  comrades  of  the  r^^lar  service — even  those 
who  had  fought  throughout  the  war — were  at  that  time  members 
of  the  organization.  The  Commandery  of  the  State  of  California, 
through  its  indomitable  Recorder,  had  not  swept  the  service  far 
and  wide  and  gathered  into  the  fold  the  array  of  eligibles  in  the 
permanent  establishment.  It  was  not  until  my  return  to  Milwau- 
kee along  in  the  winter  of  '79  and  '80  that  I  saw  the  button  on  the 
lapd  of  many  an  old  friend  and  comrade.  It  was  somewhere 
about  that  time  that  I  heard  of  an  interesting  address  delivered 
before  the  Wisconsin  Commandery  by  a  distinguished  soldier  who 
had  attained  the  rank  of  General  of  Volunteers  during  the  war — 
an  address  upon  the  very  point  in  the  campaign  that  culminated 
with  2d  Bull  Run,  wherein  I  had  reason  to  feel  most  vivid  interest. 
It  hinged,  as  did  the  issue  of  a  momentous  day,  on  the  movements 
of  the  First  Division,  Third  Corps,  Army  of  Virginia;  in  dther 
words,  King's  Division,  McDowell's  Corps  of  the  army  under 
Pope.  What  I  heard  of  that  address  aroused  me  as  to  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  Loyal  L^on  as  a  means  of  both  disseminating  and 
correcting  false  impressions.    That  address  was  followed  in  the 
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course  of  a  few  years  by  articles  in  the  public  press  somewhat 
similar  in  tenor,  written,  with  perhaps  two  exceptions,  in  all  sin- 
cerity,— all  without  any  exception  in  ignorance  of  the  real  facts 
and  conditions.  Some  of  these  facts,  not  all,  were  laid  before 
readers  of  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel  in  answer  to  a  strange  article 
that  appeared  just  as  the  veterans  were  assembling  here  for  the 
great  reunion  of  June,  1880.  These  conditions  and  a  few  others 
were  subsequently  set  forth  in  a  military  magazine,  the  United 
Service,  in  answer  to  Mr.  John  C.  Ropes,  whose  critical  essay  on 
Pope's  campaign  in  Virginia  has  so  very  much  to  commend  it 
that  it  seemed  doubly  unfortunate  he  was  not  in  possession  of 
some,  at  least,  of  these  facts  before  concluding  his  chapter  on 
Gainesville.  But,  though  there  was  sometimes  sore  temptation 
after  my  admission  to  our  honored  Order,  to  reply,  not  too 
placidly,  perhaps,  to  certain  essays  that  later  appeared,  I  have 
reserved  most  of  my  ammunition  for  the  paper  long  promised  my 
own  Cbmmandery  of  the  Loyal  Legion.  Bear  with  me  as  best  you 
may  should  the  paper  prove  long  as  the  promise. 

There  is  no  need  to  recall  to  most  of  your  number  the  stirring 
events,  the  startling  combinations,  of  the  remarkable  campaign 
in  front  of  Washington  the  second  year  of  the  war.  With  the  very 
best  of  intentions  on  part  of  most  of  our  generals,  no  one  of  their 
number  won  immortal  fame  as  a  result  of  his  participation  therein. 
The  bright  particular  star  of  the  campaign, — ^the  man  whose  dash 
and  leadership,  whose  luck,  in  fact,  were  well  nigh  phenomenal 
while  his  plans  were  paralleled  only  by  those  of  that  military  ec- 
centric, Charles  the  XIL  of  Sweden — ^the  man  who  time  and  again 
dared  in  '62  what  would  have  been  death  and  destruction  in  '64 — 
was  that  wonderful  right  arm  of  the  chivalric  Lee — Stonewall 
Jackson,  of  Virginia. 

Well  nigh  a  religious  recluse  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  a 
teacher  in  Virginia's  academic  halls  in  the  heart  of  her  beautiful 
hill  country,  he  seemed,  as  did  his  pupils,  to  intimately  know  every 
road  and  by-path  in  the  valleys  drained  by  the  brooks  and  streams 
that  mingled  farther  east  to  swell  the  Rapidan  and  Rappahannock. 
Of  incalculable  benefit  was  this  to  him  when  Fauquier  and  Lou- 
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don,  Prince  William  and  Culpeper  counties  became  the  very  center 
of  the  seat  of  war.  Like  the  Little  Corporal  in  Lombardy,  Jack- 
son had  amazed  his  adversaries  in  the  Shenandoah.  Banks  and 
Shields,  Fremont  and  Sigel  all  had  winced  under  his  swift,  un- 
erring blows,  all  had  reeled  before  the  wondrous  speed  of  his  at- 
tack. No  man, — no  combination  of  men — could  pin  him.  Leav- 
ing their  divisions  scattered  and  astounded,  he  sped  cross  country 
southeast,  fell  upon  McQellan's  exposed  right  at  Gaines'  Mill  and 
doubled  up  the  most  renowned  corps  of  the  army  in  crushing  Fitz 
John  Porter.  Then,  as  McClellan  re-embarked,  back  he  led  the 
rush  to  overwhelm  Pope  along  the  Rapidan  before  the  crestfallen 
corps  commanders  of  the  Army  of  the  Peninsula  could  sweep 
round  by  sail  and  steam  to  Alexandria  and  Acquia  and  march  to 
the  succor  of  our  Army  of  Virginia.  Then,  most  daring  feat  of 
all,  while  Lee  and  his  war-dog,  Longstreet,  busied  our  stubborn, 
sullen  divisions,  forced  back  from  Cedar  Mountain  to  the  upper 
Rappahannock,  and  while  Porter,  Heintzelman,  Hooker  and 
Kearny  from  the  Army  of  the  Peninsula  (as  I  prefer  to  designate 
the  troops  under  McClellan,  since  they  all  subsequently  became 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac) — while  these  of  the  Army  of  the 
Peninsula  were  still  in  march  behind  Pope's  wearied  left,  Jackson 
cut  loose  from  his  great  leader,  marched  day  and  night  with  his 
gaunt  "foot  cavalry"  round  our  right  flank,  up  behind  that  baleful 
screen  of  the  Bull  Run  Mountains,  and,  pouring  through 
Thoroughfare  Gap,  swooped  down  upon  our  massed  stores,  sup- 
plies and  trains  at  Manassas  Junction — squarely  behind  our  ex- 
tended lines  along  the  Hedgeman,  squarely  between  the  Army  of 
Pope  and  the  rest  of  the  Army  of  the  Peninsula  hastening  to  his 
succor  at  the  rate  of  three  miles  a  day  from  the  direction  of 
Alexandria.  Grand  as  was  the  material,  fine  the  drill,  dress  and 
equipment,  and  brilliant  as  were  many  of  our  generals  in  Virginia 
in  '62,  the  Army  was  cursed  with  altogether  too  much  individ- 
uality, and,  in  its  devotion  to  one  beloved  leader  or  another,  had 
yet  to  learn  in  many  a  command  the  true  meaning  of  soldier 
loyalty.  Another  thing:  our  engineer  generals  seemed  to  scorn 
the  use  of  cavalry,  preferring  to  grope  rather  than  to  gather  in- 
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formation,  and  so  it  happened  that  just  after  nightfall  of  August 
26tfa,  while  Major  General  Jcbn  Pope,  ''headquarters  in  the 
saddle/'  had  known  for  over  24  hours  that  Jackson's  whole 
coips  had  gone  northward  round  his  right  flaidc,  Bufoiid's 
little  brigade  of  cavalry  was  still  in  bivouac  near  Waterloo,  dose 
to  that  curtaining  range,  with  instructions  to  start  at  dawn  on  the 
27tfa,  36  hours  after  he  should  have  been  sent  and  told  to  see  jwhat 
Jackson  was  doing — ^Jackson,  who  at  that  moment,  say  8  p-m.  of 
the  26th,  was  ripping  up  the  rails  of  P(q)e's  one  line  of  supply  at 
Bristoe  Station,  having  marched  since  daybreak  every  inch  of  the 
way  from  Salem,  through  White  Hains,  Thoroughfare  Gap  and 
Qainesville,  and  25/xxD  seasoned  Southern  fighters,  the  flower  of 
the  Confederate  Army,  were  making  merry  at  the  expense  of 
Unde  Sam  over  supplies  and  prisoners  captured,  and  the  fact  that 
not  until  they  struck  the  railway  at  Bristoe  had  they  met  the  faint- 
est opposition. 

At  nine  that  night,  while  dictating  orders  for  the  morrow.  Pope 
heard  that  the  enemy's  cavalry  were  behind  him  "Playing  hell  at 
Bristoe,"  said  the  staff  officer  who  bore  the  news.  Heinzelman,  of 
the  Peninsular  Army,  had  reached  Warrenton  Junction,  and  Pope, 
with  the  full  knowledge  that  Jackson  had  then  been  gone  some- 
where ever  since  the  morning  of  the  25th,  never  seeming  to  re- 
member the  audadty  and  speed  of  Jackson's  dashes  in  the  Shenan- 
doah— ^never  seeming  to  consider  the  possibility  of  Jackson  swoop- 
ing down  behind  him,  ordered  Hdnzelman  to  put  a  single  regi- 
ment on  the  cars  and  send  it  immediatdy  to  Manassas  "to  repair 
damages  and  protect  the  railway."  One  reg^ent  on  the  cars  vs. 
Jackson's  whole  corps  of  foot  cavalry,  plus  Stuart's  horsemen  I 

At  midnight  while  his  soldiers  slept.  Pope  was  beginning  to 
wake  up.  By  9  a.m.  of  the  27th  he  faced  his  army  about,  to  retire 
to  the  line  of  Gainesville  and  Manassas,  but  still  he  did  not  realize 
the  truth.  Not  until  after  Hooker  had  fought  a  fierce  and  brilliant 
battle  with  Ewell's  division  on  the  afternoon  of  the  27th  at  Kettibe 
Run  did  Pope  learn  that  Jackson's  whole  command  was  between 
him  and  Manassas.  Not  until  still  another  day  did  he  learn  what 
had  hjq)pened  during  the  Mack    night    of    the    26tlj-27tb — that 
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Stuart,  after  a  lourteen-bour  naarch,  had  taken  his  horsemen  and 
Trimble's  little  briga<le  of  foot,  made  still  another  marcb^^  pounced 
on  our  people  at  Manassas  Junction  soon  after  midnight,  and  had 
seized  the  enormous  trains  ^d  stores,  far  more  than  enough  to 
feed  and  fit  out  Jackson's  whole  corps,  laod  t^ere,  seresie  and  con- 
fident, the  Confederate  leader  spent  the  whole  day  of  ;tiie  27tb  with 
Pope's  divisions  sAyeeping  across  country  from  the  line  of  the 
Hedgman — Reno,  Ke^uny,  Sigel  and  McDowell  aiming  to  ea- 
vetope  him  from  the  west,Heinzelman  and  Porter  barring  him  from 
the  south  and  southeast,  and  the  other  divisions  of  the  army  from 
the  Peninsula  supposably  covering  the  country  to  the  east  and 
northeast ;  Pope  professing  to  believe  these  latter  close  at  hand ; 
Jacksofi,  who  made  proper  use  of  his  brilliant  cavalry,  well  know- 
ing that  they  were  not. 

Still  Jackson  was  now  widely  separated  from  the  rest  pf  Lee's 
army,  and  in  imminent  danger  of  being  hemmed  in  and  captured. 
But,  with  a  skill  and  science  rarely  equalled,  he  slii^>ed  away  on 
the  night  of  the  27th.  Mark  the  method,  for,  had  it  all  been 
planned  a  week  ahead,  and  the  complaisance  of  our  corps  com- 
manders assured  beforehand,  it  could  not  have  been  more  delib^- 
ately  executed.  At  nightfall  on  the  27th  Pope  had  located  his  dar- 
ing enemy  at  Manassas  and  clearly  saw  his  splendid  opportunity. 
His  orders  were  written  at  once,  and,  dated  9  p.m.,  were  soon 
speeding  to  the  scattered  corps  commanders.  Sigel  and  McDowell, 
f^r  out  on  his  left,  to  push  through  Gainesville,  Sigel  to  march  on 
the  Junction  by  the  railway  (Manassas  Gap),  Reynolds  to  echelon 
on  Sigel's  left,  King  to  the  left  of  Reynolds,  Ricketts,  supposably, 
to  the  left  of  King.  These  would  have  swung  around  Jackson 
from  the  north  and  northwest,  assuming  that  Jackson  would  be 
fool  enough  to  stay  there,  while  Pope  with  three  other  corps  as- 
sailed him  from  west  and  south.  *'Be  expeditious,"  wrote  Pope  to 
McDowell,  **and  the  day  is  our  own." 

It  was  near  midnight,  out  toward  Buckland  Mills,  that  Mc- 
Dowell received  this  almost  jubilant  order,  prophesying  "we  shall 
bag  the  whole  crowd"  if  he,  McDowdl,  would  but  move  promptly 
at  daylight  on  the  morrow — that  morrow  the  fateful  28th.    But, 
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by  9  p.m.  McDowell  knew  through  Buford's  cavalry  that  Lee  and 
Longstreet  were  coming.  That  daring  dragoon  with  his  little 
squadrons  had  actually  grappled  with  Longstreet  beyond  the  Gap 
and  compelled  him  to  deploy  and  show  his  whole  hand  at  White 
Plains.  Pope  didn't  hear  it  until  early  next  morning,  and  refused 
to  believe  it  then, — refused  even  to  believe  it  on  the  29th,  two  days 
later.  McDowell  therefore  had  to  drop  the  plan  he  had  already 
made,  of  pouncing  on  Longstreet  with  the  five  divisions  at  his  dis- 
posal, Sigel's  two,  Reynolds'  remnant  of  the  Pennsylvania  Re- 
serves, only  some  2,800  strong,  and  the  splendid  commands  of 
King  and  Ricketts.  He  ventured  on  his  own  responsibility,  how- 
ever, to  detach  Ricketts  and  send  him  up  to  delay  Longstreet  at 
the  Gap ;  then,  with  the  rest  of  his  force,  obeyed  his  orders  to  con- 
centrate on  Manassas. 

Now  that  night  of  August  27-28  was  the  blackest  of  the  black, 
moonless  and  overcast.  One  general  at  least  who  was  ordered  to 
march  at  i  a.m.,  pocketed  the  paper  and  put  his  men  to  bed. 
Too  dark  for  us  to  march  over  roads  obstructed  by  wagons  and 
lighted  only  by  flitting  lanterns,  or  the  lurid  blush  on  low-hanging 
clouds  about  the  distant  Junction  that  told  what  havoc  Johnny  Reb 
was  playing  with  our  provisions.  Too  dark  for  us  without  much 
inconvenience,  perhaps,  but  never  too  dark  for  the  light-footed, 
light-hearted  fellows  of  Stonewall  Jackson's  Corps.  It  was  high 
noon  of  the  28th  when  Pope  and  his  leading  divisions,  feeling  their 
way  up  track  from  Bristoe,  a  mile  an  hour,  found  the  Junction  a 
deserted  and  smouldering  ruin,  with  just  a  few  rebel  rear-g^ard 
skirmishers  twinkling  through  the  trees  toward  Blackburn's  Ford. 

Pope  must  have  puzzled  over  the  problem  an  hour  before  he 
decided  what  next  to  do.  It  was  one  o'clock  when  he  despatched 
an  aide  to  check  McDowell's  move  on  Manassas,  but  where  to 
order  Reno,  Kearny  and  Ho<^er  was  indeed  a  poser.  There, 
northeastward  on  a  bee-line  to  Centerville,  lay  Blackburn's  Ford 
with  those  gray  rear-guardsmen  plainly  suggesting,  "This  is  the 
way  we  went — come  on  if  you  want  us!"  With  the  corps  of 
Franklin  and  Sumner  and  other  Peninsular  veterans,  surdy  to  be 
expected  in  the  neighborhood  of  Centerville  by  this  time,  it  seemed 
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singular  that  Jackson  should  have  marched  in  their  very  face. 
Pope  must  have  indeed  marveled  at  his  effrontery,  yet  it  was  just 
exactly  what  that  astute  leader  intended  Pope  should  believe,  and 
this  is  the  way  he  compelled  him. 

Black  as  was  the  night,  Taliaferro's  division,  newly  arrayed  in 
Yankee  garb  of  one  kind  or  other,  fell  in  at  1 1  o'clock  by  the  light 
of  the  smouldering  ruins  and  silently  slipped  away  northward  by 
the  Sudley  Springs  road — a  mere  cross  country  lane,  as  I  can 
testify,  from  Bull  Run  to  the  Junction.  Then  up  rose  A.  P.  Hill 
with  the  famous  Light  Division  at  one  o'clock,  and  with  malice 
prepense  and  aforethought,  leaving  McGowan's  brigade  for  a  later 
purpose,  away  he  groped  through  the  woodland  lanes  east- 
ward, then  turned  north  toward  Blackburn's  Ford,  crossed  Bull 
Run  and  marched  straight  to  Centerville,  which  point  he  occupied 
at  dawn  of  the  28th.  Then,  later  still,  followed  grim  old  Ewell, 
striding  after  Hill  as  though  he,  too,  were  going  to  Centerville, 
but,  loafing  leisurely  along,  did  not  reach  Blackburn's  Ford  until 
after  dawn;  crossed  to  the  east  bank,  but,  once  there,  turned 
sharply  to  his  left  and  marched  swiftly  away  to  the  Warrenton 
Pike  and  the  old  Stone  Bridge,  then  recrossed,  unobserved  of  a 
single  Union  scout,  and  by  noon  of  the  28th  he,  too,  was  resting  on 
the  old  battlefield  of  the  year  before.  Last  of  all,  late  in  the  night, 
McGowan  called  up  his  rear  guard  and  drifted  off  through  the 
woods  on  the  trail  of  his  division  chief,  leaving  just  enough 
skirmishers  to  coax  the  foremost  Yanks  into  pursuit,  and  lead 
them  a  wild  goose  chase  around  by  Centerville.  It  worked  to  a 
charm.  Do  you  remember  in  the  Waterloo  campaign  how 
Grouchy  with  40,000  men  was  sent  by  Napoleon  after  the  fierce 
fights  at  Ligny  and  Quatre  Bras,  to  follow  Blucher's  retiring 
Prussians  while  the  Emperor  followed  Wellington? — how 
Grouchy  was  ordered  to  interpose  between  Blucher  and  the  British 
and  prevent  their  uniting  in  front  of  Brussels — and  how  he  did  it? 
The  very  trick  by  which  Blucher  led  Grouchy  after  him  to  Wavre, 
then,  turning  square  to  his  left,  himself  interposed  between  the 
pursuer  and  his  Emperor,  Hill  now  played  on  the  pursuing 
divisions  of  Pope. 
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Now,  when  Pope  took  in  the  situation  about  him  on  reaching 
the  Junction  at  noon  of  the  28th,  not  one  of  his  own  divisions  was 
with  him.  Instead,  he  found  himself  with  Hdntzelman,  a  corps 
commander,  and  Reno,  Hooker,  Kearny  and  Stevens,  division 
comiuanders  of  the  Army  of  the  Peninsula.  Porter's  corps  was 
still  back  toward  Bristoe.  It  is  hazarding  little  to  say  that  the  men 
from  the  Peninsular  Army  were  not  too  much  enamored  of  their 
new  commjander.  He  had  referred  slightingly  to  them  tod  their 
n^ethods  in  his  initial  order.  He  had  received  with  marked  dis- 
courtesy their  most  distinguished  cprps  commander,  and  Mc- 
Clellan's  closest  friend,  when  that  officer,  Fitz  John  Porter,  re- 
ported to  him  in  person  on  his  arrival  frc^n  Acquia.  Admirable 
soldiers  were  there  at  Pope's  beck  and  call  and  what  he  did  was 
just  what  Jackson  strove  that  he  should  do — ^leave  him,  Jackson, 
and  his  main  body  to  rest  in  the  shade  of  the  trees  north  of  the 
Warrenton  Pike  all  the  livelong  day,  and  send  the  bulk  of  the  blue 
divisions  chasing  after  shadows  clear  to  Centerville.  Away  went 
Kearny,  Reno  on  his  tracks  and  Hooker  hindmost — Pope  follow- 
ing, too,  and  insisting  up  to  4:15  p.m.  of  the  28th  that  Jackson's 
whole  command  was  still  between  Centerville  and  the  Orange  & 
Alexandria  Railway  to  the  southeast  of  that  town,  for  he  so  wrote 
McDoweJl  in  ordering  him  to  turn  his  divisions  back  to  the  pike 
and  thence  on  Centerville,  whither  also  he  ordered  Sigel,  who  by 
this  time  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bald  Hill  and  the  Henry 
House.  While  Jackson's  whole  corps  (for  Hill  had  rejoined  him 
at  noon),  crouching  in  the  leafy  shades  barely  cannon  shot  away 
to  the  north,  lay  watching  our  every  move,  not  a  man  in  the  Union 
Army  seemed  aware  of  it. 

Kearny,  reaching  Centerville  late  in  the  afternoon,  found  c«ily 
a  r^ment  to  represent  Jackson's  "foot  cavalry,"  Hill  having 
leisurely  left  there  at  10  a.m.  and  turned  west  again  to  Sudley 
Springs  where  he  was,  by  one  p.m.,  snoozing  peacefully  with  his 
brother  division  and  brigade  commanders.  To  most  of  Jackson's 
men  the  afternoon  of  the  28th  was  one  of  dreamless  and  refreshing 
repose,  guarded  by  Stuart's  troopers,  with  advanced  carbines,  along 
the  pike  from  Groveton    to    Stone    Bridge.      To  Pope  and  his 
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diyisioiis  it  was  all  plcxlding  and  peiplexity.  Kearny^  Reno  and 
^ocdcer  were  3X>w  far  off  the  field  to  the  east  and  southeast.  Sigel's 
corps,  with  §ome  of  McLean's  brigade  in  advance,  peering  about 
the^  at  the  If enry  House,  were  hjJted  in  the  thick  woods  south 
of  that  point  ^ong  the  Sudley  Springs  rood^  for  Sigd  h^d  got  it 
into  hjs  head  from  surface  indications  that  Jackson  w^n't  at 
Ceoterville  at  all,  bu^  might  be  slipping  away  northwestward  to- 
ward Aldie  Gap.  Reynold's  remnant  of  the  Pennsylvania  Re- 
serves had  shouldered  a  way  eastward  from  the  neighborhood  of 
Pe^ilehem  Church  and  were  halted  southwest  of  Bald  Hill  near 
S^gel's  men ;  all,  except  a  few  of  McLean's  people,  out  of  sight 
fipm  the  Warrenton  Pike.  Ricketts,  detached  by  McDowell,  was 
away  off  westward  deployed  in  front  of  1-ongstreet's  coltunn  pour- 
ing through  Thoroughfare  and  Hopeville  Gaps  and,  finding  him- 
sdf  outflanked  by  the  latter,  was  slowly  retiring  on  Gainesville. 
Pope  and  his  staff  were  by  this  time  far  over  across  Bull  Run  to- 
ward CenterviUe,  and  the  drowsy  silence  of  the  late  August  after- 
noon had  settled  on  what,  until  seamed  by  the  rude  hand  of  waf » 
had  been  a  charming  landscape,  when,  just  as  the  sun  was  sinking 
to  rest,  far  and  near  men  sprang  to  their  feet  and  bent  their  ears 
to  the  suddai  bellow  and  roar  of  shotted  guns,  for  all  alo^e  by 
itsdf  a  single  division  of  the  Union  Army,  unscreened  by  cgvalry, 
unwarned  of  danger  nearer  than  Centerville,  marching  eastward 
along  the  Warroiton  Rke  in  compliance  with  its  orders,  had 
tfen^pted  the  tiger  {torn  his  lair.  Jackson,  seeing  its  isolation,  had 
roused  and  struck  it  furiously  in  flank. 

And  then  followed  one  of  the  most  dramatic,  even  tragic,  links 
1^  the  ch^  of  mischance  that  a)l  through  his  brief  connection 
lyith  the  armies  in  Virginia  had  tripped,  entangled  and  finally 
throttled  Pope. 

Ordered  to  march  at  dawn  and  envelope  Jackson,  supposed  to 
^  at  Mfiuiassas  Junction,  McDowell  had  obeyed  with  Schenck's, 
Schurz's,  Reynolds*  and  King's  divisions,  in  the  order  named; 
Bicketts,  ^t  the  rear,  having  been  switched  off  to  Thoroughfare 
Gap.  Schenck  and  Schurz  had  followed  the  railway  toward  the 
Junction.    Reynolds,  echeloning  on  their  left,  stirred  up  some  of 
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Stuart's  cavalry  and  light  guns  along  the  Pike  east  of  Gainesville, 
exchanged  shots  and  then,  as  ordered,  turned  southward  into  the 
woods  toward  the  Junction.  Then  came  King,  with  four  of  the 
best  brigades  and  some,  at  least,  of  the  best  brigadiers  in  the  army 
— ^John  P.  Hatch,  Abner  Doubleday,  M.  R.  Patrick  and  John  Gib- 
bon. Echeloning  on  Reynolds  it  resulted  that  King's  left  flank 
was  nearest  Jackson  when,  in  accordance  with  orders,  he,  too,  sud- 
denly quit  the  Pike  and  bored  with  his  four  heads  of  brigade 
columns  into  the  southward  woods.  Certain  of  Stuart's  scouts, 
watching  this  manoeuvre  from  a  skirt  of  timber  half  a  mile  north 
of  the  Pike  and  one  and  a  half  miles  northeast  of  Gainesville,  re- 
ported this  to  Jackson  and  Jackson  was  puzzled.  He  did  not  sup- 
pose it  conceivable  that  as  late  as  that  hour  the  Federals  still  be- 
lieved him  to  be  at  the  Junction. 

It  was  somewhere  about  two  when  McDowell,  riding  with 
King's  division,  got  Pope's  order  checking  his  further  move  on 
Manassas.  They  were  then  in  the  woods,  perhaps  a  mile  south 
of  the  Pike.  Stack  arms,  was  the  word,  and,  glad  of  a  chance  to 
rest,  most  of  the  men  of  the  four  brigades  threw  themselves  upcwi 
the  sod,  while  others  set  to  work  killing  beef  cattle  for  supper. 
And  there  they  waited.  Off  to  the  east  could  be  heard  an  oc- 
casional far  away  field  piece — Stuart's  skirmishers,  and  Sigel's, 
swapping  long-range  compliments  toward  the  Stone  Bridge.  Five 
o'clock  came  and  with  it  a  galloping  aide  with  surprising  orders 
for  McDowell.  "Face  about.  Regain  the  Pike.  Jackson's  whole 
force  is  east  of  Bull  Run.  March  at  once  on  Centerville,"  and 
McDowell,  puzzled  but  prompt,  turned  to  King,  repeating  ex- 
actly the  information  and  the  order,  telling  him,  as  testified  to  by 
Hatch,  who  heard  it  all,  to  look  to  his  left  after  reaching  the 
Sudley  Springs  road.  These  were  the  very  last  orders  he  gave 
that  day  to  his  senior  division  commander,  and  then,  with  the  pos- 
sible purpose  of  first  seeing  Re3molds  and  Sigel  and  giving  like 
orders  to  them,  he  announced  his  intention  of  going  to  find  General 
Pope,  explaining  to  him  what  he  had  done  with  Ricketts,  and,  "with 
the  best  motive  in  the  world,"  as  Pope  frankly  says,  to  give  him  the 
benefit  of  his  extensive  knowledge  of  the  neighborhood.    He  had 
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reason  to  know  it.  Yet  in  trying  to  find  Pope,  McDowell  lost  him- 
self and  cost  a  battle.  At  a  vital  hour  he  vanished  from  sight  and 
touch  of  his  command,  and  was  never  heard  of  or  found  again  until 
the  following  day.    This  left  King  to  his  own  devices. 

Promptly  that  General  called  up  his  willing  men.  For  weeks 
past,  as  Companion  Haight  so  graphically  described,  they  had 
been  marched  this  way  and  that,  night  and  day,  long  and  hard, 
swinging  from  Falmouth  to  Front  Royal,  Rappahannock  to  Rapi- 
dan,  from  flank  to  flank,  "the  Pendulum  Division"  of  the  Army 
they  called  it.  King  himself  was  worn  and  haggard.  Illness  and 
impossibility  to  get  an  hour's  sleep  were  telling  their  tale  in  his 
sombre  eyes,  but  his  pride  in  that  division,  and  notably  in  his  old 
brigade,  was  something  almost  passionate,  his  loyalty  to  the  officers 
appointed  over  him  something  no  man  ever  yet  has  slurred.  The 
evening  was  lovely.  The  slanting  sunshine  glinted  on  spear-tipped 
flag  and  sloping  rifle.  The  bands,  many  of  them,  struck  up  their 
soul-stirring  quicksteps.  No  enemy  was  nigh — they  had  Pope's 
word  for  that,  so  why  not  have  music?  And  thus,  refreshed  by 
slumber,  stimulated  by  soldier  coffee  and  soldier  song,  out  from 
the  leafy  shades  they  strode  to  the  Pike,  and,  with  Hatch  in  the 
lead,  breasted  the  gentle  rise  to  a  point  half  a  mile  eastward  where, 
with  a  thick  grove  bounding  it  on  the  north  and  the  unbroken  line 
of  thicket  hemmir^  it  on  the  south,  the  highway  seemed  to  dis- 
appear over  the  eastward  crest.  Mark  well  the  ground,  for  it  has 
become  historic !  A  mile  to  the  west  of  that  grove  on  the  rise  is 
another,  a  bit  larger,  on  another  little  rise.  Between  them  the 
ground  dips  into  a  shallow  swale.  North  of  and  surrounding 
them  on  all  sides,  except  the  south,  where  stretched  the  Pike,  the 
fields  were  cleared,  and  rolled  away  on  slightly  higher  ground  to 
other  groves  and  clumps  of  timber  that,  scattering  at  the  west,  be- 
came continuous  opposite  the  eastward — ^the  Gibbon- wood,  and  then, 
stretching  away  northeastward  to  Sudley  Springs,  were  bounded, 
thanks  to  the  downward  dip  of  the  land  toward  Groveton,  by  a 
long,  curving  embankment,  convex  to  the  south — the  fateful  para- 
pet, the  unfinished  railway,  behind  which  at  this  moment  Jackson 
was  still  slumbering,  and  behind  which  two  days  later  the  rebels 
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poured  death  and  destruction  on  the  Union  lines.  Between  the 
Gibbon  wood  and  the  opposite  and  higher  fringe  is  half  a  mile  or 
more  of  open  field  with  a  long,  shallow  dip,  like  that  between  two 
lazy  ocean  swells.  East  of  the  wood  the  breadth  increases,  and, 
somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  5 ,30  p.m.  Jackson's  western- 
most watchers  were  surprised  to  see  the  blue  columns  issuing  from 
the  woods  at  the  south,  then  striding  jauntily  away  on  the  road  to 
Groveton.  "Old  Jack"  at  that  moment  happened  to  be  with  Ewell 
at  the  center  of  his  line.  He  and  his  25,000  were  placidly  waiting 
the  coming  of  Lee,  the  distant  boom  of  whose  guns  could  already 
be  heard  far  over  to  the  west  at  Thoroughfare  and  Hopeville,  and 
whose  scouts,  circling  Ricketts  on  the  northward  flank,  were  al- 
ready swapping  news  with  Stuart's  far-reaching  troopers.  Al- 
ready Jackson  was  laughing  in  his  sleeve  at  the  success  of  the  ruse 
by  which  he  had  drawn  Pope  and  three  divisions  out  of  the  way  to 
the  eatst.  Here  was  another  strong  division,  evidently  marching, 
like  them,  beyond  all  possibility  of  interposing  between  him  an<J 
his  beloved  leader.  All  he  had  to  do  was  to  lie  low  and  let  it  slip 
by,  then  block  the  road  behind  Ricketts,  now  all  alone  six  miles 
out  across  the  westward  fields,  and  Ricketts  would  be  hemmed  in 
and  captured.  But  here,  close  at  hand,  was  this  big  Yankee 
division  utterly  isolated,  flaunting  its  colors  and  beating  its  drums 
almost  under  the  black  i^uzzles  of  his  cannon.  He  had  nearly  four 
to  one  in  point  of  numbers.  Why  not  smash  it  first,  then  whirl  on 
Ricketts  as  the  sun  went  down  ?  The  temptation  was  too  great. 
He  turned  to  Ewell  and  ordered  attack.  The  guns  begian  it,  for 
the  footmen  still  slept. 

At  that  moment  Hatch's  brigade,  in  the  lead,  was  just  begin- 
ning to  issue  from  behind  the  Gibbon  wood,  and  the  heads  of  his 
mounted  officers  to  appear  above  the  edge  of  the  open  field  to  the 
east  of  it.  Gradually  the  roadway  reached  the  level  of  the  land 
and  then  began  the  equally  gradual  descent  of  the  long  slope  at  the 
foot  of  which  lay  the  few  roofs  of  the  little  hamlet  of  Groveton. 
Kingf  and  his  staff  had  turned  out  to  one  side  to  the  west  of  the 
Gibbon  wood  to  observe  the  march  of  the  men,  and  Hatch  was 
suddenly  accosted  by  a  keen-sighted  staff  officer  who  pointed  to 
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some  slowly  moving  objects,  close  to  the  timber  nearly  a  mile  to 
the  north,  and  exclaimed,  **General  Hatch,  there's  a  battery  f"  The 
speaker  was  Captain  Houston,  of  the  Engineers  of  the  Army,  Mc- 
Doweirs  aide,  specially  instructed  to  ride  with  King's  division  and 
conduct  it  to  Centerville.  Hatch,  looking  in  the  direction,  re- 
plied, "Only  cattle,  I  think,"  and  pushed  ahead.  One  after  an- 
other his  five  regiments  followed  him,  and  then  a  few  rods  be- 
hind came  the  second  brigade  in  column.  King's  old  and  much 
.loved  command,  now  headed  by  his  former  chief  of  artillery. 
General  John  Gibbon, — ^the  one  distinctively  Western  brigade  in 
the  Eastern  army,  and  destined  within  that  solemn  hour  to  win 
immortal  fame.  It  was  made  up  of  the  Second,  Sixth  and  Seventh 
Wisconsin  and  Nineteenth  Indiana,  four  regiments  never  separated 
from  October,  '61,  till  the  day  of  muster  out — four  regi- 
ments that,  despite  their  pull-together  way  in  battle,  had,  never- 
theless, their  individuality,  their  rivalry,  their  jealousies,  if  you 
will.  The  Second  had  been  through  First  Bull  Run  jind 
swaggered  a  bit  in  consequence.  They  rather  patronized  the 
other  regiments,  put  on  veteran  airs,  swore  by  their  own 
officers — O'Connor,  Fairchild  and  Tom  Allen,  but  hadn't  much 
use  for  anybody  else.  They  were  superbly  drilled,  but  decidedly 
given  to  sarcastic  comment  on  other  commands.  The  6th,  7th  and 
19th  had  not  had  the  2d's  opportunities,  but  were  cock  sure  that 
when  the  time  came  they  could  fight  every  bit  as  well,  stay  just 
as  long  in  a  hot  place  or  charge  just  as  daringly  into  a  hotter.  It 
was  this,  one  might  hazard,  that  ac<X)unts  in  large  measure  for 
the  stirring  feat  of  arms  that  follows.  The  2d  having  talked  so 
much,  could  not  be  the  first  to  fall  back.  The  others  would  not 
budge  so  long  as  the  2d  stayed. 

Gibbon,  seeing  three  or  four  stragglers  from  Hatch  peering 
otit  over  the  fields  to  the  north,  as  his  head  came  up  level  with  the 
bank,  took  a  look  that  way  himself,  and  what  he  saw  sent  the 
blood  leaping  in  his  veins.  The  trained  eye  of  the  field  artillerist 
saw  instantly  in  the  precise  intervals,  the  imiform  movements  of 
the  supposed  cattle  a  mile  away,  nothing  short  of  a  mounted  battery 
executing  the  familiar  and  menacing  manoeuvre  "In  Battery." 
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Almost  before  he  could  start  an  aide  on  the  gallop  to  bring  up  his^ 
own  old  pets,  the  guns  of  Battery  "B,"  jogging  at  the  rear  of  his 
brigade,  the  distant  slopes  belched  fire  and  sulphur  smoke,  the 
shells  came  screeching  overhead  and  the  jshrill  voice  of  old  Colonel 
Cutler,  heading  the  6th,  rang  out  over  the  startled  column — 
"Ha-alt!  Front!  Load  at  will!  Load!"  A  moment  later  and 
the  6th  to  a  man  was  scrambling  to  the  bank  and  the  rock  fence 
to  its  left,  and  there,  sprawling  on  the  turf,  watched  with  eager 
eyes  the  sudden  opening  of  the  soldier  drama  before  them,  while 
with  crack  and  clatter  of  whip  and  hoof,  the  famous  regular  bat- 
tery of  the  brigade  came  bounding  up  the  stony  pike,  and  then, 
whirling  in  battery  in  f  rc«it  of  the  6th,  thundered  fierce  and  eager 
answer  to  the  challenge  of  the  foe.  It  was  a  sharp  artillery  duel 
speedily  taken  up  by  other  batteries  to  the  east,  bringing  Hatch  to 
a  halt.  Then  as  our  gunners  seemed  to  drive  the  enemy  to  cover 
there  came  shots  from  the  northwest  and  two  guns  were  spied  at 
the  edge  of  the  timber  half  a  mile  away. 

Then  in  his  soldier  zeal,  in  the  full  belief  that  Jackson's  corps 
was  east  of  Bull  Run,  as  Pope  had  declared.  Gibbon  made  his  first 
mistake.  "It's  Stuart  scouting,"  said  he,  "just  one  of  his  cavalry 
batteries,"  and  calling  Colonel  O'Conner  with  the  2d  to  follow 
him,  dove  straight  into  the  clump  of  woods,  ever  after  known  by 
his  name,  the  Bull  Run  veterans  at  his  heels,  while  the  7th  and 
the  19th,  looking  enviously  on,  damned  the  luck  of  the  2d,, 
little  dreaming  of  the  almost  instant  opportunity  that  awaited  them 
all.  It  was  Gibbon's  plan  to  steal  within  musket  range  of  the 
rebel  gunners  and  overwhelm  them  with  a  volley  by  battalion. 
Then,  while  men  and  horses  were  thrown  into  probable  confusion, 
to  pounce  upon  them  with  his  Badgers  and  score  the  first  capture 
for  his  fiery  brigade.  But  as  he  issued  from  the  wood  at  the 
northern  edge,  and  the  regiment  pushed  ahead  to  the  attack,  up 
sprang  from  the  long  grass  midway  across  the  open  fields  a  longer 
line  of  skirmishers  in  gjay,  and  their  volley,  not  his,  crashed  the 
opening  chorus  of  the  bloodiest  battle  for  its  size  yet  fought  in 
that  war  of  grants. 

"Companies  A  and  B  as  skirmishers !"  was  the  order  shouted 
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over  the  field  as  the  Second  swung  to  the  right  to  meet  this 
i^parition,  and  out  danced  the  right  and  left  flank  companies,  thar 
little  colonel  at  their  heels,  buoyantly,  confidently  speeding  to  his 
death.  Fairchild  has  told  me  how  O'Connor  waved  some  signal 
to  him,  then  stumbled  and  went  face  forward  into  the  grass,  for 
now,  with  its  last  look  at  the  swift  marshaling  hosts  as  it  dipped 
to  the  westward  mountains,  the  sun  was  glinting  on  the  serried 
ranks  and  on  many  a  red  field  and  blue  St.  Andrew's  cross,  as 
battalion  after  battalion,  the  brigades  of  Taliaferro's  division 
sprang  forward  to  the  attack,  and,  farther  to  the  east,  Ewell's  men 
caune  bristling  from  their  leafy  lair,  eager  in  support. 

Gibbon,  in  amaze,  saw  the  peril  and,  darting  back  to  order  up 
his  other  regiments,  left  the  2d  for  the  moment  to  its  fate,  and 
the  "Black  Hats,"  gritting  their  teeth,  bethought  themselves  of  all 
they  had  told  the  6th  and  7th  of  what  it  meant  to  stand  fire,  and  if 
fifty  brigades,  instead  of  five,  had  burst  upon  them,  there  were 
men  in  those  stubborn  ranks  that  would  never  have  yielded  an 
inch.  Down  on  their  faces  went  the  skirmishers,  while  the  light- 
ning leaped  from  the  sturdy  blue  line  behind  them,  the  2d's 
challenge  to  Jackson's  whole  corps.  A  strange  formation  was  that 
in  which  Taliaferro's  men  came  forward  to  the  attack.  Few  of 
his  or  Ewell's  regiments  by  this  time  had  more  than  250  muskets, 
but  they  advanced  in  three  and  in  some  cases  four  lines,  with  the 
colors  foremost,  as  though  each  battalion  had  formed  "double 
column  on  the  center"  with  division  front  and  no  more.  Never 
yet,  save  possibly  at  Malvern  Hill,  had  those  veterans  been  long 
denied,  and  not  for  a  second  did  they  doubt  their  power  to  smash 
and  scatter  the  force  in  their  front.  As  for  the  single  regiment 
for  the  moment  lined  up  against  them,  its  doom  was  sealed.  But, 
to  the  amaze  of  the  Confederate  leaders,  so  far  from  falling  back 
even  to  the  wood,  the  Black  Hats  knelt  in  their  tracks  as  though 
bidding  them  come  on,  and  east  and  west  of  the  wood  other  regi- 
ments came  hurrying  forward  in  support,  Indiana  at  the  left 
aligning  on  Wisconsin ;  the  7th  swinging  coolly  into  battle  to  the 
east  of  the  2d,  the  6th  "right-obliquing"  until  they  got  their  in- 
terval ;  then,  with  their  incomparable  adjutant,  Frank  Haskell,  to 
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point  the  line,  striding  forward  until  they,  too,  were  in  full  view 
of  the  coming  host  in  gray,  and  then  with  a  crash  and  rattle  that 
woke  the  woods  for  miles  around,  the  brigade  opened  savagely  on 
their  astonished  foe.  Ewell  and  Taliaferro,  who  had  thought  to 
broom  the  field,  were  compelled  to  halt  and  open  fire  in  reply. 

And  then,  say  Yank  and  Rebel  both,  ensued  a  combat  the  like 
of  which  the  armies  had  never  yet  known.  One  mortal  hour  of 
give  and  take  after  the  musketry  began,  the  volleys  reddening 
with  every  minute  as  gradually  night  spread  her  mantle  over  the 
scene.  Despite  his  preponderance  in  numbers,  not  a  backward  inch 
could  Jackson  drive  those  Western  men,  three-fourths  of  whom 
had  never  before  faced  fire  in  battle.  **Obstinate  determination," 
said  he,  for,  schooled  by  past  successes  to  see  their  foemen  break 
before  their  onset,  the  men  of  the  gray  brigades  were  now  apparent- 
ly at  a  loss.  It  was  an  awkward  thing  to  have  to  stop  and  shoot. 
It  was  deadly,  desperate  work.  Within  a  few  minutes,  the  major 
general's  (Ewell's)  leg  was  gone.  Within  the  first  half  hour 
Taliaferro,  his  brother  division  commander,  was  sorely  wounded, 
— ^thrice,  in  fact,  before  compelled  to  leave  the  field.  Colonels 
Botts  and  Neff  of  the  Stonewall  Brigade,  Virginians,  fighting  on 
their  own  ground,  were  killed,  and  Colonel  Grigsby  severely 
wounded.  The  Louisianans  of  Stark's  and  Hay's  brigades  had 
suffered  much,  and,  without  having  gained  a  foot,  the  assaulting 
force  had  lost  in  killed  and  wounded  one-third  of  their  array.  On 
the  other  hand,  while  Gibbon  busied  himself  in  hurrying  up  re- 
inforcements, our  field  officers  had,  despite  severe  casualties,  held 
their  men  sturdily  to  their  work.  Colonel  O'Connor  had  met  his 
death  wound.  Colonel  Cutler,  of  the  6th,  had  been  shot  through 
the  leg  and  led  from  the  field.  Colonel  Robinson  and  his  major, 
of  the  7th,  both  shot,  had  been  borne  to  the  rear ;  Major  May,  of 
Indiana,  mortally  hit;  gallant  Colonel  Meredith  crushed  by  his 
dying  horse.  Forty  per  cent  of  the  2d  and  their  next  door  neigh- 
bors, ihe  19th  Indiana,  were  lying  dead  or  wounded  on  the  line. 
Doubleday  had  succeeded  in  getting  his  foremost  regiment  up  to 
the  aid  of  Gibbon.  King  had  hurried  aides  to  recall  Hatch,  and 
call  up  Patrick.    Hatch,  down  in  the  low  ground  beyond  Grove- 
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ton,  had  heard  the  crash  of  musketry  behind  him,  and  so  turned 
back  and  met  King's  staff  officer  opposite  the  Dogan  house. 
Patrick,  for  some  reason  never  yet  understood,  had  edged  off  the 
Pike  into  that  mile  away  patch  of  timber  to  the  west,  of  which 
previous  mention  has  been  made,  and  from  there  with  an  un- 
paralleled chance  to  deal  the  enemy  a  deadly  blow  on  their  right 
flank,  kept  out  of  the  fight  entirely,  and  the  aide,  sent  along  the 
Pike  to  find  him,  galloped  by  in  the  gathering  dusk  and  never  drew 
rein  till  he  ran  into  Ricketts'  rear  guard  at  Gainesville.  Colonel 
McQure,  who  was  with  Patrick  at  the  moment,  told  me  at  Manila 
that  Patrick  explained  his  inaction  by  saying  he  was  ordered  to 
hold  that  ground,  but  who  ordered  has  been  to  this  day  a  secret 
between  himself  and  his  Maker.  Certainly  it  was  not  King.  How 
vastly  different  the  conduct  of  Hamilton,  lieutenant  colonel  of 
the  7th,  and  long  an  honored  member  of  this  Commandery.  At  a 
stage  in  the  fight  when  the  carnage  seemed  insupportable,  the 
Southern  general  left  in  command  on  the  field  massed  his  men  into 
chai^ng  colunm  of  the  old  time  tactics  and  urged  them  forward 
on  the  shattered,  but  indomitable  ranks  of  the  2d  and  the  19th. 
Up  almost  to  short  pistol  range  the  yellingbrigades  came  stumbling, 
shooting  on,  but  again  halted,  refusing  to  be  led  or  driven  into 
such  a  hell  of  flame,  and  in  advancing  that  far  had  exposed  both 
flanks.  Patrick  saw,  and,  with  four  eager  regiments  of  New 
Yorkers,  held  off.  Hamilton  looked,  and  over  the  sputter  of  the 
savage  "fire  at  will"  his  voice  rang  out  the  order  that  thrilled  the 
7th  like  the  bugle  charge,  and  won  the  soldier  praises  of  friend 
and  foe  alike.  "Change  front  forward  on  loth  Company!"  and 
almost  with  the  precision  of  their  daily  drill  that  splendid  regi- 
ment made  its  oblique  change  of  front  to  the  left,  and  then  poured 
in  hot  volleys  on  Ewell's  wincing  flank.  This,  too,  in  spite  of 
shrapnel  and  sharpshooters  that  were  shaving  away  his  extreme 
right,  and,  though  no  one  was  permitted  the  knowledge  of  it, 
presently  drove  a  hissing  Enfield  through  thigh  and  saddle  and 
deep  down  into  the  left  1^.  "What  do  you  think  of  the  7th  now, 
General  Gibbon  ?"  asked  Hamilton,  when,  nearly  an  hour  later,  all 
unaided,  after  darkness  came  and  the  foe  gave  up  the  fight,  he 
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withdrew  his  men  to  the  line  and  reded  from  the  saddle,  swooning* 
from  loss  of  blood. 

Yes,  darkness  alone  put  an  end  to  it, — ^the  bloodiest,  doggedest, 
stubbomest  combat  even  Old  Jack  had  ever  yet  known,  and  now 
on  both  sides  surgeons  and  stretchers  went  groping  over  the  fields, 
doing  their  best  for  the  hundreds  of  stricken.  Some  of  Jackson's 
officers  came  too  far.  One,  a  dashing  fellow,  pinned  beneath  his 
dying  horse,  was  dragged  out,  and,  vdth  certain  others,  taken  be- 
fore the  division  commander,  at  the  moment  engaged  in  writing 
his  first  dispatch.  It  was  to  Ricketts,  from  whom  he  had  just 
heard — Ricketts,  who  said  he  had  been  compelled  to  fall 
back  before  Lee's  advance,  and  was  now  coming  in  to 
Gainesville  for  the  night.  There  was  brief  examination  of 
the  prisoners.  It  may  well  be  they  were  bidden  to  tell  the  story, 
but  they  declared  that  Jackson  with  60,000  men  was  in  front  of 
and  between  King  and  Bull  Run,  instead  of  being,  as  Pope  said, 
across  and  beyond  that  storied  stream.  Then  came  the  question 
what  to  do,  for  at  that  moment  King  had  no  knowledge  of  any 
troops  an3rwhere  in  his  neighborhood,  except  possibly  Ricketts^ 
three  to  four  miles  away,  after  marching  and  fighting  all  day.  But, 
despite  the  tremendous  punishment  he  had  had.  King  felt  sure  he 
had  given  blow  for  blow,  and  that  he  meant  to  stand  to  his  guns 
his  9 :30  p.m.  letter  to  Ricketts  proves. 

"Division  Headquarters, 
Aug.  28,  9 130  p.m. 
General :    We  have  been  engaged  with  the  enemy,  for  some 
hours,  but  hold  our  own,  and  will  stay  here  till  we  hear  from  you. 
I  think  you  had  better  join  us  here,  tho'  that  depends,  of  course, 
on  your  orders.  Yours  always, 

(Signed)     Rufus  KiNa" 
Directed  to  Gen.  Ricketts. 

Then  staff  officers  from  division  headquarters  were  sent  at 
once  in  search  of  the  corps  commander,  lost  somewhere  in  the 
woods,  and  then  came  Hatch,  Doubleday  and  Gibbon  to  that 
glimmering  camp  fire  in  the  comer  of  the  snake  fence  of  the 
Gibbon  wood,  and  then  the  story  of  the  heavy  losses — nearly  40  per 
cent,  of  the  Iron  Brigade  shot  out  of  action.  No  prisoners  as  yet  and 
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few  skulkers.  In  its  maiden  fight,  the  famous  command  had  more 
than  stood  the  breaking  strain  of  33  per  cent,  which  all  expert 
writers  in  the  art  of  war  declare  to  be  the  limit  of  endurance  of 
even  veteran  troops,  and  had  never  yielded  a  foot.  As  for  Double- 
day's  men,  in  their  brief  hour  they,  too,  had  been  severely  handled. 
Hatch  had  no  loss  to  speak  of,  and  Patrick  had  yet  to  be  heard 
from.  McDowell  was  gone,  no  one  knew  where,  and  the  only  tid- 
ings from  the  outside  world  came  when  Reynolds,  alert  and 
soldierly,  spurred  through  the  blackness  of  the  night  to  learn  the 
situation.  His  little  force  of  the  Pennsylvania  Reserves  was 
bivouacked  off  to  the  right  rear  of  King,  perhaps  two  miles  away 
in  the  woods,  and  some  few  of  their  pickets — z  venturesome  little 
squad  of  Bucktails — ^had  pushed  forward  on  their  own  hook  and 
lined  up  with  the  6th,  bearing  valiant  part  in  the  battle.  When 
10  o'clock  came  and  no  McDowell,  no  word  from  any  source, 
things  looked  black  indeed  for  the  division.  So  far  as  he.  King, 
then  knew  only  Reynolds  was  anywhere  near  and  he  with  only 
2,800.  There  they  stood,  utterly  isolated  and  Jackson  ready  to 
pounce  on  them  right,  left  and  front  the  moment  one  could  see 
in  the  morning.  Still  King  would  have  stayed,  and  so,  though 
weak,  worn  and  exhausted,  he  wrote  to  Ricketts  and  said  to 
Chandler,  of  his  staff — almost  everybody  else  being  away  hunting 
for  corps,  division  or  brigade  commanders.  But  Gibbon  and 
Hatch  were  sore  troubled,  Doubleday  moody,  silent  and  depressed 
when  a  conference  took  place.  First  and  most  vehement  to  speak 
was  Gibbon,  and  long  after  he  wrote  reaffirming  what  he  said  that 
night  to  King  and  I  have  his  letter.    Listen  to  his  own  words : 

"Baltimore,  Md.,  March  7,  1863. 
To  Brigadier  General  R.  King,  U,  S.  Volunteers: 

General :  The  official  report  of  Major-General  Pope  comments 
in  strone  terms  upon  the  retreat  of  your  division  after  the  action 
of  the  28th  of  August  last  near  Gainesville,  Virginia,  and  the  au- 
thorities may  be  inclined  to  censure  you,  its  commander,  for  the 
action. 

I  deem  it  not  out  of  place  to  state  that  that  retreat  was  sug- 
gested and  urged  by  myself  as  a  necessary  military  measure,  and 
that  the  movement  was  approved  by  two  others  of  your  brigadier 
generals  present  in  the  conference. 
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I  am  free  to  admit  that  the  movement,  had  it  been  ordered  by 
a  senior  officer  cognizant  of  the  position  of  the  rest  of  our  troops 
and  having  the  requisite  authority  to  make  a  proper  disposition 
of  them  during  the  night  of  the  28th,  it  would  have  been  a  grave 
military  blunder,  but  as  no  such  officer  was  present  I  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  say,  and  it  is  susceptible  of  proof,  that  of  the  two  courses 
which  I  considered  open  to  you,  of  obeying  your  orders  to  march 
on  Centerville  or  to  retreat  on  Manassas  on  your  own  responsi- 
bility, the  one  you  adopted  was  the  proper  one. 

Having  first  suggested  the  movement  and  urged  it  on  military 
grounds,  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  bear  my  full  share  of  the  re- 
sponsibility, and  you  are  at  liberty  to  make  any  use  of  this  com- 
munication you  may  deem  proper.    I  am,  very  respectfully. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

John  Gibbon, 

Brigadier  General  Volunteers." 

Then  spoke  Hatch,  as  Hatch,  too,  wrote  and  told  me.  "We 
simply  cannot  stay.  We  are  utterly  without  supports.  We  have 
got  to  fall  back  or  be  overwhelmed."  Then  Doubleday  was  looked 
to,  but  what  his  manner  then  conveyed  and  what  he  wrote  there- 
after seemed  to  differ.  In  reply  to  my  urgent  letters  he  curtly  re- 
plied: "I  voted  stay — the  others  go."  When  I  showed  this  to 
Gibbon  in  the  early  8o's  he  burst  into  a  bitter  laugh.  When  I 
showed  it  to  Hatch  at  the  United  Service  Qub  in  New  York  long 
years  ago,  he  too  laughed.  Both  said,  that  though  they  could  not 
remember  Doubleday's  using  words,  he  was  anything  but  en- 
couraging in  manner.  Finally  Houston,  McDowell's  aide,  the 
brilliant  West  Point  Engineer,  had  earlier  said  his  say  and  he 
thrice  told  me  at  different  times  just  what  he  said  that  night: 
"General  King,  you  have  got  to  get  out  of  here,  that's  certain." 
And  so  whatever  the  Division  Commander  wished  to  do  at  9 
o'clock,  it  would  seem  that  his  most  trusted  advisers  and  senior 
subordinates  were  opposing  solidly  at  10. 

The  nation  knows  the  rest.  At  one  o'clock,  leaving  his  dead 
and  wounded  with  the  surgeons,  and  sending  word  at  11  :i5  to 
Ricketts  of  his  purpose,  King  roused  his  brigades  and  noiselessly 
slipped  away  from  Jackson's  front.  Not  one  word,  hint  or  order 
from  any  superior  source  whatsoever  (as  Colonel  Birkhimer,  too, 
points  out  in  his  fine  tribute  to  Gibbon),  had  reached  the  division 
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since  McDowell  ordered  them  to  march  on  Centerville  at  5  o'clock 
and  this  of  course  was  now  worse  than  useless.  It  could  only 
have  carried  them  further  from  the  field.  To  stay  where  they 
were  meant  in  all  probability  to  be  crushed  'twixt  Lee  and  Jack- 
son with  the  rising  sun  of  the  29th.  King  took  the  only  course 
that  then  seemed  open  of  saving  what  was  left  of  his  fine  division, 
and  retired  toward  Manassas,  where  he  felt  reasonably  sure  of 
finding  Fitz  John  Porter  and  supports,  as  in  fact  he  did  find  them 
with  the  dawn  of  the  coming  day. 

Ricketts,  on  receiving  King's  notification  about  midnight, 
promptly  took  the  first  road  he  could  find  and  followed  suit.  Un- 
luckily it  led  to  Bristoe,  five  miles  west  of  the  Junction,  and  threw 
him  even  farther  away.  And  so  ended  Pope's  last  hope  of  bagging 
Jackson. 

Seeing  only  the  result,  and  knowing  little  of  the  causes,  histor- 
ians, critics  and  soldiers,  too,  have  lavished  many  a  caustic  comment 
on  that  unhappy  move.  And  on  the  floor  of  Congress,  even  by  one 
or  two  who  knew  the  facts  and  deftly  suppressed  them,  my  father's 
course  has  been  the  theme  of  undeserved  denunciation.  This  is 
due  to  two  things.  First,  General  John  Pope's  ofiicial  report. 
Second,  the  Porter  court-martial.  The  second  can  be  settled  in 
fewest  words.  General  King  was  ordered  to  sit  as  a  member  of 
the  Porter  court,  and  obeyed.  It  was  no  fault  of  his,  but  another 
link  in  the  chain  of  misfortune  that  seemed  finally  to  break  his 
heart,  but  it  was  no  misfortune  for  Porter. 

As  for  Pope's  report.  It  was  not  written  until  January,  '63, 
by  which  time  that  deposed  and  defeated  soldier  had  more  things 
to  explain  than  any  general  of  his  day  and  generation.  Ropes  and 
other  historians  have  riddled  it  and  shown  how  full  it  is  of  mis- 
information, if  nothing  worse.  But  I  have  to  do  with  only  one 
point.  After  leaving  King  and  riding  away  to  find  his  own  chief 
that  night,  Captain  Houston,  wearied  with  miles  and  hours  in 
saddle,  stumbled  into  Pope's  camp  somewhere  over  toward 
Centerville,  told  him  of  King's  fierce  fight,  and  that  King  was  still 
holding  his  ground.  To  him  Pope  gave  orders  to  go  on  and  find 
McDowell  and  tell  him  to  hold  his  ground.    No  staff  officer  of 
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King's  saw  Pope  that  night.  No  order  from  Pope  reached  King 
that  night.  But  King^s  friends  were  astonished  to  read  when 
Pope's  report  appeared  explaining  why  he  failed  to  bag  Jackson, 
these  singular  words. 

"I  accordingly  sent  orders  to  General  McDowell,  as  also  to 
General  King  several  times  during  the  night  and  once  by  his  own 
staff  officer,  to  hold  his  ground  at  all  hazard  and  prevent  the  re- 
treat of  Jackson."  Mark  the  ambiguity — ^the  ingenuity — of  it. 
Nine  men  out  of  ten  in  reading  it  would  say  it  was  King's  own 
staff  officer  by  whom  the  orders  were  sent, — might  indeed  be  ex- 
cused for  supposing  that  King  must  have  got  some  of  the  mess- 
ages, and  then,  after  such  positive  orders,  had  abandoned  the  field. 
Many  did  and  still  do  write  and  say  so,  but  it  is  all  wrong,  and 
Pope  felt  called  upon  to  write  to  King  as  follows :  and  I  published 
it  in  1880 : 

"Headquarters  Department  of  the  Northwest, 
Milwaukee,  March  23d,  1863. 

My  Dear  General :  I  have  just  received  your  letter  of  the  17th 
enclosing  one  to  you  from  General  Gibbon.  He  has  misunderstood 
my  meaning  altogether.  I  only  gave  a  narrative  of  facts  as  they 
were  known  to  me,  and  if  you  will  examine  my  report  you  will 
find  that  I  did  not  attach  blame  to  any  one.  You  will  notice  that 
I  state  that  your  withdrawal  was  made  necessary  by  the  absence 
of  Ricketts'  division  at  Thoroughfare  Gap,  a  fact  which  I  did  not 
know  until  afterwards.  The  great  cause  of  the  whde  trouble  was 
the  unfortunate  absence  of  McDowell  from  his  command,  induced 
by  the  best  motive  in  the  world,  the  desire  to  see  me  and  com- 
municate information  concerning  the  country  which  he  had  and 
which  I  had  not.  It  was  far  from  my  purpose  to  imply  even  that 
any  blame  attached  to  you  in  the  matter,  but  I  wished  to  give  a 
complete  narrative  of  my  purposes  and  understanding  of  the 
operations  of  the  28th  of  August,  as  I  had  heard  that  Gibten  him- 
self had  complained  that  by  mismanagement  on  my  part  his 
brigade  had  been  left  to  encounter  very  superior  forces  of  the 
enemy. 

(I  don't  remember  who  told  me  this,  but  it  made  an  unpleasant 
impression  on  my  mind  and  I  desire  to  correct  such  an  impression 
by  a  clear  narrative  of  the  facts.) 

I  am  sure  you  know  how  highly  I  esteem  your  services  during 
that  campaign  and  will  readily  acquit  me  of  any  sort  of  intention . 
to  do  you  an  i|i justice. 
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In  relation  to  the  aide-de-camp  by  whom  I  sent  you  the  mess- 
age my  memory  is  quite  clear:  I  was  not  at  Centerville  that  night, 
but  on  Bull  Run  near  the  bridge  on  the  Manassas  Junction  road. 
The  officer  came  into  my  camp  about  ten  o'clock  at  night  looking 
for  McDowell  to  report  to  him  the  result  of  your  action.  I  told 
him  I  had  no  idea  where  McDowell  was,  but  to  return  at  once  to 
you  with  a  message  to  hold  your  ground  and  I  would  have  Mc- 
Dowell looked  up  and  informed.  He  got  something  to  eat,  I  think, 
with  Ruggles  and  went  off.  I  do  not  remember  who  he  was  nor 
<lo  the  staff  officers  with  me,  though  several  of  them  remember  the 
circumstance.  Whether  he  was  on  your  staff  or  was  sent  by  you 
I  really  do  not  know,  though  I  thought  he  was  your  staff  officer. 

Several  officers  of  McDowell's  staff  came  to  me  during  the 
night  locJcing  for  him,  and  to  more  than  one  of  them  I  gave  the 
same  message  for  McDowell.  These  are  the  facts  so  far  as  I 
know  them.  I  considered  the  detachment  of  Ricketts  to  Thorough- 
fare Gap  a  mistake  and  his  falling  back  to  Bristoe  instead  of 
Gainesville  a  still  greater  mistake.  If  McDowell  had  been  with 
his  command,  as  I  supposed  he  was,  Sigel  and  Reynolds  could 
both  have  been  brought  to  your  support.  I  was  disappointed,  of 
course,  but  did  not  for  a  moment  attach  any  sort  of  blame  to  you. 
I  never  knew  whether  the  aide-de-camp  reached  you  that  night  or 
not,  but  I  felt  always  perfectly  satisfied  that  whether  he  did  or 
not  you  had  done  the  very  best  you  could  have  done  under  the 
circumstances. 

I  shall  always  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  and  meantime  I  hope 
that  you  will  believe  that  I  am. 

Sincerely  your  friend, 

John  Pope. 

General  Rufus  King,  Fort  Monroe,  Virginia." 

More  than  that,  when  I  pointed  out  to  General  Pope  in  Novem- 
ber, '78,  how  persistently  "Veteran  Volunteer"  and  others  were 
using  his  words  as  authority  for  attacks  on  my  father's  memory, 
for  all  but  memory  had  then  been  taken  from  us,  he  promptly 
said.  "It  is  utterly  unjust.  I  don't  think  I  sent  any  orders  to 
your  father  that  night.  They  were  all  to  McDowell."  This  was 
in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Robert  Eliot  of  this  city,  who  has  never  for- 
gotten it. 

A  few  years  later  at  Frontenac,  on  Lake  Pepin,  I  asked  General 
Pope  in  justice  to  my  father,  to  publish  what  he  had  said  to  me, 
and  correct  the  evil  done  through  his  faulty  diction. 
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"I  will,"  said  he,  "the  first  chance  I  get."  Yet  before  many 
months  thereafter  the  Century  came  out  with  the  same  riddled  old 
story,  Pope's  own,  in  its  series  of  war  papers,  and  when,  months 
after  its  appearance,  we  accidentally  met  again, — the  General  and  I 
— and  I  could  not  conceal  my  sense  of  the  wrong  he  had  done,  he 
saw  it  and  began  at  once.  "Fm  so  sorry,"  said  he,  "that  inadvert- 
ently that  same  language  appeared  again.  It  was  all  an  accident," 
or  words  to  that  effect.  But  by  that  time  I  had  lost  faith.  Once 
more,  it  is  true,  I  appealed  to  him  at  last  to  undo  the  wrong,  and 
after  many  days  came  a  letter  saying  for  him  that  he  was  far  from 
well,  but  just  as  soon  as  he  was  able  to  liandle  pen  again  it  should 
be  done.  It  was  promising,  as  usual,  and  possibly  in  the  Great 
Beyond  he  has  made  his  amend,  for  he  vanished  from  among  us 
very  soon  thereafter  and  that  paragraph  of  the  report,  at  least, 
stands  a  model  of  misrepresentation  to  this  very  day. 

But  students  of  war  history,  as  a  rule,  have  found  the  truth. 
Other  and  better  pens  than  mine,  like  Birkhimer's,  and  more  potent 
for  good,  because  less  biased  by  the  love  and  veneration  in  which 
an  only  son  must  ever  hold  that  father's  name,  have  in  course  of 
years  revealed  the  real  facts  to  the  reading  world.  One  by  one 
the  members  of  the  division  staff,  loyal  Bob  Chandler,  Hathaway, 
Pineo,  Robinson  and  all  I  ever  knew,  even  Benkard,  have  joined 
him  on  the  other  shore.  Many  of  the  field  officers,  like  Fairchild, 
Allen,  Meredith  and  Hamilton  were  his  faithful  friends,  but  few 
are  left  to  us  to-day.  A  marked  feature  of  the  efforts  of  certain 
prominent  soldiers,  when  defending  either  their  own,  or  some 
popular  leader's,  action,  is  that  they  defame  the  good  name  and 
record  of  other  men,  and  seek  to  raise  their  own  by  pulling  others 
down.  (See  the  debates  on  the  Porter  case  in  Congress.)  It  was  an 
article  of  faith  with  Rufus  King,  that  he  should  never,  even  in 
self-defense,  asperse  or  falsify, — a  trait  that  handicaps  a  soldier 
in  these  pragmatical  days  when  Knighthood  no  longer  is  in 
Flower  and  chivalry  is  too  often  laughed  at.  But  here  in  this  com- 
panionship of  loyal  men,  who  bore  the  brunt  of  the  Nation's  battle 
for  its  very  life,  nearly  four  decades  ago,  there  can  never  die  the 
sense  of  justice  and  fair  play  to  soldier  comrade,  living  or  dead. 
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Long  years  have  passed  since,  all  too  gladly,  as  I  often  think,  my 
father  heard  the  recall  sounded  for  him  from  far  beyond  the  River 
of  Shadows,  and  there  was  left  to  me  his  sword,  his  treasured 
memory,  and  these  letters  that  proved  beyond  all  peradventure  the 
injustice  of  the  attacks  upon  his  name,  the  falsity  of  most  of  them. 
Whether  he  could  have  accomplished  an)rthing  beyond  losing 
what  was  left  of  his  division  by  holding  on  till  dawn  of  the  29th, 
is  something  on  which  the  best  critics  long  since  began  to  differ. 
That  he  did  intend  to  stay  and  desired  Ricketts  to  support  him,  is 
evident  from  his  letter  to  his  brother  division  commander  sent  at 
9  p.m.  That  he  finally  abandoned  the  idea  and  the  field  was  due 
to  the  urging  of  his  counselors,  two  of  whom,  perhaps,  forgot  in 
the  long  years  that  followed  just  what  they  had  said  or  implied 
that  fateful  night  until  reminded,  in  one  case,  by  the  sight  of  his 
own  letter ;  in  the  other  by  the  keener  memories  of  other  survivors. 
I  have  drawn  only  on  official  reports  or  on  these  very  letters  still 
in  my  possession  for  the  facts  here  laid  before  you,  save  for  cer- 
tain conversations,  heard  by  witnesses  still  living,  and  often  re- 
ferred to  by  permission  during  the  lives  of  the  speakers.  But  now, 
when  you  hear  of  Gainesville  in  the  future  as  the  field  abandoned 
by  King  after  positive  orders  to  hold  it,  do  my  dead  father  the 
justice  to  remember  that  no  such  order  ever  reached  him,  that  of 
his  counselors  all  but  one  urged  the  move,  and  that  one  is  greatly 
in  doubt,  and  finally  that  John  Pope,  who  created  the  wrong  im- 
pression through  his  obscure,  misleading,  ambiguous  report,  him- 
self exonorated  the  man  his  words  accused.  Then,  more  than  ever 
shall  I  feel  that  the  companionship  I  prize,  as  I  prize  no  kindred 
title,  preferring  to  come  to  you  by  inheritance  from  Rufus  King 
than  through  other  means  that  were  open  to  me,  is  a  companion- 
ship in  fact  as  well  as  name,  and  that  here  in  these  hallowed  sur- 
roundings and  in  the  fast  dwindling  circle  of  the  veterans  who, 
having  saved  the  Nation,  restored  a  noble  government  and  made 
possible  the  magnificent  development  of  our  day,  have  lived,  thank 
God,  to  see  the  fruits  of  their  heroic  sacrifice  and  struggle,  it  has 
been  the  blessed  privilege  of  the  son  to  sweep  the  unmerited  stigma 
from  the  name  of  the  father  whose  whole  life  was  at  least  one 
long,  devoted  and  unsullied  loyalty. 


CAPTURE  OF  FORT  DONELSON. 
By  Captain  F.  H.  Magdeburg,  14TH  Wis.  Infantry,  U.  S.  V. 

BmmI  March  1.  1899. 

THE  month  of  February,  1862,  was  a  memorable  one  as  far 
as  movements  of  Western  army  were  concerned.  The  re- 
suhs  gained  and  the  victories  won  were  of  incalculable 
value  in  all  respects.  Major  General  H.  W.  Halleck  was  in  com- 
mand of  what  was  then  designated  the  Department  of  the  Missouri, 
with  headquarters  at  St.  Louis.  Brigadier  General  U.  S.  Grant 
commanded  that  portion  of  the  Department  of  the  Missouri  known 
as  the  District  of  Cairo,  and  had  his  headquarters  in  the  fidd  with 
his  army.  Flag  Officer  A.  H.  Foote  was  in  command  of  the  U.  S. 
Naval  Forces,  Western  waters,  with  headquarters  on  flagship 
Essex,  Commander  Porter.  After  the  disabling  of  the  Essex  at 
Fort  Henry,  headquarters  was  changed  to  the  St.  Louis,  Lieuten- 
ant commanding,  L.  Paulding.  Under  date  of  January  28,  1862, 
Gen,  Grant  and  Flag  Officer  Foote  joined  in  a  request  to  General 
Halleck,  for  permission  to  take  Fort  Henry,  on  the  Tennessee 
River,  which,  on  January  29th,  was  followed  by  another  request 
from  General  Grant  more  fully  describing  the  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  such  a  capture. 

Permission  was  granted  by  wire  under  date  of  January  30th 
to  get  ready,  and  was  followed  by  an  elaborate  letter  of  instruc- 
tions of  same  date,  authorizing  the  movement  for  the  capture  of 
Fort  Henry.  On  February  6,  1862,  Fort  Henry  was  captured  by 
Flag  Officer  A.  H.  Foote  with  the  river  fleet.  The  army  under 
command  of  Brigadier  General  U.  S.  Grant,  though  landed  before 
surrender  was  forced  by  the  fleet,  took  no  part  in  the  capture,  be- 
ing unable  to  get  into  position  in  time  for  action  owing  to  the  wet 
nature  of  the  ground  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  fort. 
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Arrangements  were  immediately  made  to  capture  Fort  Donel- 
son, controlling  the  Cumberland  River  about  12  to  14  miles  east 
of  Fort  Henry. 

Grant's  army  consisted  of  36  regiments  of  infantry,  8  batteries 
of  artillery,  one  regiment  and  eight  troops  of  cavalry,  one  com- 
pany of  sharpshooters,  and  one  detached  company  of  the  32d 
Illinois  Infantry,  a  total  of  15,000  to  18,000  men,  divided  into  three 
divisions. 

The  First  Division  was  under  command  of  Brig.  Gen.  John 
A.  McClemand;  his  first  brigade  commanded  by  Col.  Richard  J. 
Oglesby  of  the  8th  Illinois;  the  second  brigade  under  command 
of  Col.  William  H.  L.  Wallace  of  the  nth  Illinois;  the  third 
brigade  in  command  of  Col.  William  R.  Morrison  of  the  49th 
Illinois. 

The  Second  Division  was  under  command  of  Brig.  Gen.  Chas. 
F.  Smith;  his  first  brigade  being  commanded  by  Col.  John  Mc- 
Arthur  of  the  12th  Illinois;  the  third  brigade  under  command  of 
Col.  John  Cook  of  the  7th  Illinois;  the  fourth  brigade  under  com- 
mand of  Col.  Jacob  G.  Lauman  of  the  7th  Iowa;  and  the  fifth 
brigade  under  command  of  CoL  McH-gan  L.  Smith  of  the  8th 
Missouri. 

The  Third  Division  was  commanded  by  Brig.  Gen.  Lewis 
Wallace;  his  first  brigade  was  commanded  by  Col.  Charles  Cruft 
of  the  31st  Indiana;  the  second  brigade  attached  to  the  third 
brigade,  both  under  command  of  Col.  John  M.  Thayer  of  the  ist 
Nebraska. 

I  am  thus  particular  with  names,  because  it  may  be  interesting, 
as  well  as  instructive  later  on,  to  follow  them  up  and  ascertain 
what  further  service  these  division  and  brigade  commanders 
rendered  to  their  country.  Attached  to  General  Grant's  staff  was 
Lieut  Col.  James  B.  McPherson,  Chief  Engineer  of  General  Hal- 
leck's  staff,  who  had  with  him  as  assistants.  Lieutenants  Jenney 
and  Kossack  of  the  engineers.  I  desire  at  this  time  to  call  your 
fiUiention  to  the  entire  absence  of  any  individual  ranking  as  high 
as  major  general,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  war  had  been  in 
progress  ten  months,  and  the  army  in  the  field  numbered  15,000  to 
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18,000  men.  Grant  was  still  a  brigadier, — commanding  three 
divisions — and  each  of  these  divisions  was  commanded  by  a 
brigadier,  while  every  brigade  was  under  command  of  a  colonel. 
All  this  was  quite  in  contrast  with  our  immense  crop  of  major 
and  brigadier  generals  in  our  recent  war  with  Spain. 

On  the  nth  of  February  some  of  the  troops  were  moved  about 
four  miles  out,  on  two  roads  leading  to  FortDonelson,  and  at  day- 
light of  the  I2th  all  marched  forward,  head  of  columns  arriving 
within  two  miles  of  Fort  Donelson  about  noon,  where  the  enemy's 
pickets  were  met  and  at  once  driven  in,  and  as  advantageous 
positions  secured  by  each  succeeding  brigade  as  possible. 

On  the  1 2th  of  February  the  Carondelet,  under  command  of 
Commander  Henry  Walke,  arrived  and  engaged  the  enemy  alone 
on  that  and  the  following  day  on  which  she  fired  139  70-pound 
and  64  pound  shells  into  the  fort. 

Fort  Donelson  occupied  one  of  the  best  defensive  positions  on 
the  Cumberland  river.  It  was  built  on  a  bold  bluff  about  120  feet 
in  height,  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  which  makes  a  slight  bend 
to  the  eastward.  It  had  on  the  water  front  three  batteries,  mount- 
ing in  all  15  guns,  the  lower,  about  twenty  feet  above  the  water, 
the  second  about  fifty  feet  above  the  water,  the  third  on  the  sum- 
mit. 

The  armament  of  the  fort  consisted  of  ten  32-pounder  guns 
(two  of  them  ship  carronades),one  8-in.  howitzer,  two  nondescript 
9  pounders,  one  lo-in.  Columbiad,  and  one  rifled  gun,  throwing  a 
conical  shell  of  128  pounds. 

A  gradual  process  of  investment  was  commenced  on  the  13th, 
which  in  some  portions  of  the  field  was  accompanied  with  very 
severe  fighting  and  heavy  loss.  The  object,  however,  was  attained. 
The  weather  was  bad  and  during  the  night  of  13th  to  14th  rain, 
then  snow,  and  very  cold  weather  set  in,  making  it  very  hard  for 
the  troops  who  had  no  shelter. 

The  balance  of  the  fleet,  under  command  of  Flag  Ofiicer 
Foote,  arrived  on  the  evening  of  the  13th  and  the  troops  which 
came  with  him,  in  transports,  were  disembarked  to  co-operate 
with  those  already  investing  the  place.     Early  on  the  14th  the 
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gunboats  came  up  to  within  350  and  400  yards  of  the  fort  and 
water  batteries,  and  at  once  attacked  the  same,  but  after  hard 
fighting,  lasting  an  hour  and  a  half,  two  of  the  gunboats  were 
disabled  and  heljrfessly  drifted  down  the  river.  The  flagship  was 
struck  59  times  and  Flag  Officer  Foote  wounded  in  left  arm  and 
left  leg.    Many  others  were  killed  and  wounded. 

Land  operations  on  the  14th  were  resumed,  but  nothing  was 
gained,  except  strengthening  of  our  position,  and  getting  in  better 
shape  for  further  operations. 

Encouraged  by  their  success  in  disabling  part  of  the  fleet  the 
rebels  on  the  15th  made  a  most  determined  and  vigorous  attack 
which  for  a  time  was  partly  successful,  in  forcing  back  some  of 
our  line,  but  they  were  finally  driven  back  and  when  night  set  in 
our  forces,  though  heavily  depleted,  were  in  full  possession  and  in 
better  positions  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  action  that  day,  every 
foot  of  ground  essential  to  a  successful  attack  by  our  forces  the 
next  morning,  the  i6th,  being  firmly  held. 

Early  after  daylight  the  i6th  of  February,  1862,  General  S.  B. 
Buckner,  then  in  command  of  Fort  Donelson  (Pillow  and  Floyd 
having  skipped  out  during  the  night)  sent  in  a  flag  of  truce  pro- 
posing terms  of  capitulation.  The  reply  then  made  by  General 
Grant  earned  him  the  name  of  "Unconditional  Surrender  Grant," 
and  was  in  the  following  language : 

"Sir:  Yours  of  this  date,  proposing  armistice  and  appointment 
of  commissioners  to  settle  terms  of  capitulation,  is  just  received. 
No  terms  except  unconditional  and  immediate  surrender  can  be 
accepted.    I  propose  to  move  immediately  upon  your  works. 
I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

U.  S.  Grant, 

Brig.  Gen.  Commanding." 

Buckner's  reply  was  characteristic  and  bombastic,  as  follows: 

"Sir:  The  distribution  of  the  forces  under  my  command  in- 
cident to  an  unexpected  change  of  commanders,  and  the  over- 
whelming force  under  your  command  compel  me,  notwithstanding 
the  brilliant  success  of  the  Confederate  arms  yesterday,  to  accept 
the  ungenerous  and  unchivalrous  terms  which  you  propose. 
I  am,  sir,  your  very  obedient  servant, 

S.  B.  Buckner, 

Brigadier  General  C.  S.  A." 
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From  oflScial  reports  it  appears  thai  our  loss  at  Fort  Donelson 
was  very  heavy. 

Killed,  22  officers  and  478  enlisted  men ;  wounded,  87  officers 
and  2,021  enlisted  men;  missing,  3  officers  and  221  enlisted  men; 
total,  112  officers  and  2,720  enlisted  men,  making  a  grand  total  of 
2,832,  divided  as  follows : 

First  Division,  1,552;  Second,  987;  Third,  293. 

The  brunt  of  the  fight  was  sustained  by  the  first  and  second 
brigades  of  the  First  Division,  the  first  and  fourth  brigades  of  the 
Second  Division,  and  the  first  brigade  of  the  Third  Division. 

The  nth  IllincMs,  Lieut.-Col.  T.  E.  G.  Ransom  commanding, 
entering  the  several  fights  of  13th,  14th  and  15th  with  about  550 
men,  lost  heaviest,  70  killed,  181  wounded,  88  missing,  total  339. 
Next  on  the  role  of  honor  stands  Col.  Oglesby's  regiment,  the  8th 
Illinois,  commanded  by  Lieut.  Col.  F.  L.  Rhoads,  entering  the 
fight  with  about  613  men,  and  showing  a  loss  of  54  killed,  188 
wounded,  none  missing,  a  total  of  242.  Next  the  i8th  Illinois, 
Colonel  M.  K.  Lawler  commanding,  with  a  total  loss  of  228.  Then 
comes  the  9th  Illinois,  Colonel  August  Mersey  commanding,  with 
a  total  loss  of  210  men,  and  next  the  2d  Iowa,  commanded  by 
Colonel  James  M.  Tuttle,  which  on  the  15th,  in  the  short  space 
from  3  p.m.  to  dark,  lost  33  killed,  164  woimded,  a  total  of  197. 
Its  color  sergeant  was  struck  down,  then  three  color  corporals  tak- 
ing the  colors  in  succession  were  also  struck  down,  while  the 
fourth  color  corporal,  though  knocked  down  by  a  spent  ball,  im- 
mediately rose  and  bore  them  gallantly  to  the  end  of  the  fight,  and 
he  a  lad  of  not  yet  twenty  years  of  age.  The  loss  of  this  regiment 
is  probably  larger  than  that  of  any  other  regiment  consider- 
ing the  short  time  it  was  engaged.  Next  comes  the  31st  Illinois, 
Colonel  John  A.  Logan  commanding,  with  31  killed,  117  wounded, 
28  missing,  a  total  of  176.  The  color  corporal,  who  suceeded  in 
carrying  the  colors  of  2d  Iowa  to  end  of  the  fight,  rose  to  be  cap- 
tain of  his  company,  is  a  member  of  the  Loyal  Legion  and  has 
been  the  Recorder  of  Iowa  Commandery;  he  has  been  rewarded 
for  this  deed  with  a  medal  of  honor.  The  heavy  losses  incurred 
will  clearly  demonstrate  to  you  that  the  battle  of  Donelson,  while 
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very  little  spoken  of,  was  not  a  dress  parade  affair,  but  a  hard  con- 
tested fight  under  most  unfavorable  weather  conditions.  In  his 
official  report  Gen.  Grant  reported  the  capture  of  12,000  to  15,000 
prisoners,  and  large  quantities  of  public  property.  These  two 
forts,  now  in  the  hands  of  our  troops,  left  the  navigation  of  the 
Tennessee  and  Cumberland  rivers  unobstructed,  and  their  capture 
resulted  in  the  early  evacuation  of  Nashville. 

The  naval  forces  engaged  are  entitled  to  great  credit  for  the 
fearless  manner  in  which  they  fought  the  enemy  at  close  quarters, 
coming  up  to  within  400  yards  of  the  shore  fortifications,  consist- 
ing of  32-pounder  rifled  guns  and  lo-inch  Columbiads,  all  well 
served  and  protected  by  well  constructed  works. 

The  river  gunboats  then  in  use  are  not  to  be  compared  with  any 
vessels  of  our  present  navy,  but  the  manner  in  which  they  were 
handled  and  fought  by  their  officers  compares  very  favorably  with 
anything  that  has  been  accomplished  in  the  war  with  Spain,  when 
it  was  considered  quite  daring  to  approach  land  fortifications  to 
within  two  or  three  miles,  instead  of  300  or  400  yards. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  later  meet  and  become  acquainted 
with  many  of  the  officers  engaged  at  Fort  Donelson  and  to  serve 
with  them.  Most  all  became  prominent  and  did  good  service  to 
the  close  of  the  war  or  imtil  they  gave  their  lives  to  their  country's 
cause. 

It  is  of  interest  to  follow  the  history  of  many  of  the  men 
prominent  at  Fort  Donelson.  First  and  foremost  among 
them  the  commander  of  the  Union  forces,  Brigadier  General 
U.  S.  Grant,  who,  notwithstanding  all  the  opprobrium  heaped  up- 
on him,  rose  from  rank  to  rank  until  he  became  General  of  the 
United  States  Army,  the  rank  of  general  being  created  for  him  by 
Congress.  He  was  twice  elected  by  his  grateful  countrymen 
President  of  the  United  States  and  died  on  Mount  McGregor,  N. 
Y.,  July  23d,  1885. 

The  commander  of  the  naval  forces,  as  well  as  his  immediate 
subordinates,  require  more  than  a  passing  notice,  owing  to  their 
intrepid  and  efficient  services  with  the  fleet. 

Flag  Officer,  Andrew  Hull  Foote,  was  bom  in  New  Haven, 
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Conn.,  Sept.  12,  1806.  He  entered  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy, 
West  Point,  and  after  remaining  a  few  months,  he  entered  the  U. 
S.  Navy  as  midshipman  in  1822,  and  made  his  first  cruise  on  the 
Grampus,  squadron  of  Commodore  David  Porter,  sent  to  the 
West  Indies  to  break  up  piracy. 

From  1824  to  1840  he  cruised  in  the  Pacific,  about  the  West 
Indies,  in  the  Mediterranean  and  East  Indies.  During  this  last 
cruise  he  circumnavigated  the  globe.  He  was  promoted  to  lieu- 
tenant in  1830. 

He  was  stationed  at  the  Naval  Asylum,  Philadelphia,  from 
1840  to  1843,  where  instruction  of  midshipmen  was  his  special 
duty.  From  1843  to  1845  he  was  first  lieutenant  of  the  Cumber- 
land, in  the  Mediterranean  squadron.  During  this  service  he  con- 
tracted ophthalmia,  and  upon  his  return  to  the  United  States  was 
obliged  to  ask  for  six  months'  leave.  He  was  next  ordered  to  the 
Navy  Yard,  Boston.  From  1849  to  185 1  he  commanded  the  brig 
Perry,  on  the  coast  of  Africa  and  made  prize  of  the  slaver  Martha. 
He  was  promoted  to  commander  in  1852  and  was  for  four  years 
ashore.  During  this  period  he  devoted  much  time  to  lecturing  and 
writing  upon  religious  subjects  and  temperance. 

He  commanded  the  Portsmouth  of  East  India  squadron  from 
1856  to  1858.  Distinguished  himself  at  the  "barrier  forts"  during 
the  troubles  between  the  English  and  the  Chinese.  Was  fired  up- 
on by  four  of  the  forts  in  Canton  River;  landed  a  force  from  the 
Portsmouth  and  Levant  and  carried  the  forts  by  storm.  From 
1858  until  the  commencement  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  he  was 
stationed  at  the  Brodclyn  Navy  Yard. 

He  was  commissioned  captain  June  29,  1861,  and  was  on  Aug. 
30,  1861,  selected  to  take  command  of  naval  operations  upon  the 
Western  rivers,  being  made  flag  officer  November  13,  1861.  Here 
he  did  most  gallant  service  at  Belmont,  Fort  Henry,  Lucas  Bend, 
Fort  Dondson,  Clarksville,  Island  No.  10,  and  Fort  Pillow.  He 
was  wounded  during  the  fight  at  Fort  Donelson  in  the  left  arm  and 
left  leg  and  was  forced,  from  this  cause,  to  relinquish  his  com- 
mand May  9,  1862.  July  16,  1862,  he  was  commissioned  rear- 
admiral  and  received  the  thanks   of    Congress  for  gallantry  in 
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action.  After  recovering  somewhat  from  his  wounds,  he  was 
ordered  to  the  position  of  chief  of  bureau  of  equipment  and  re- 
cruiting. June,  1863,  was  selected  to  relieve  Rear-Admiral  Du 
Pont  in  the  command  of  the  South  Atlantic  blockading  squadron, 
but  died  at  the  Astor  House  in  New  York,  June  26,  1863,  while 
on  the  way  to  take  the  position. 

Lieutenant  L.  Paulding,  commanding  flag  ship  St.  Louis,  was 
promoted  to  commander.  He  died  while  in  command  of  the 
Wateree,  in  Panama  Bay  in  1867. 

Commander  H.  Walke,  commanding  Carondelet,  rose  to  the 
rank  of  rear-admiral.    He  is  dead. 

Commander  R.  N.  Stembel,  commanding  Cincinnati,  rose  to 
the  rank  of  rear-admiral.    He  is  dead. 

Commander  B.  M.  Dove,  commanding  the  Louisville,  rose  to 
the  rank  of  captain.    He  is  dead. 

Lieutenant  Egbert  Thompson,  commanding  the  Pittsburg,  was 
promoted  to  captain.    He  is  dead. 

Lieutenant  W.  Gwin,  commanding  the  Tyler,  after  a  short 
but  brillint  career,  died  from  wounds  received  at  Haine's  Bluff, 
Yazoo  River.    He  reached  the  rank  of  lieutenant  commander. 

Lieutenant  S.  L.  Phelps,  commanding  Conestoga,  made  a  fine 
record  in  the  Western  waters.  He  resigned  in  1864.  Was  U.  S. 
Minister  to  Peru,  1883- 1884.  He  also,  at  one  time,  held  import- 
ant positions  in  the  Government  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  He 
is  dead. 

The  commander  of  the  rebel  forces.  Brigadier  General  S.  B. 
Buckner,  rose  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant  general  in  the  rebel  army. 
After  the  dose  of  the  war  he  returned  to  his  state,  Kentucky.  Was 
governor  of  the  state  from  1887  to  1891  and  during  that  time  was 
a  member  of  the  State  Constitutional  Convention.  He  was  nomi- 
nated vice-president  by  Gold  Democrats  on  the  presidential  ticket 
headed  by  General  John  M.  Palmer,  of  Illinois.  He  lives  at  Mun- 
fordville,  Ky. 

The  commander  of  the  first  division  of  the  Union  forces. 
Brigadier  General  John  A.  McQerland,  was  promoted  to  major 
general  of  volunteers;  was  in  command  of  a  division  at  Shiloh, 
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April  6  and  7,  1862.  He  commanded  the  forces,  that  early  in 
1863  captured  Arkansas  Post;  commanded  the  13th  army  corps 
in  the  Vicksburg  campaign,  where  he  was  on  June  18,  1863,  re- 
lieved from  his  command  by  General  Grant.  Since  the  close  of 
the  war  he  has  lived  in  Illinois. 

Brigadier  General  Charles  F.  Smith,  commanding  the  second 
division,  died  April  25,  1862,  from  blood  poisoning.  He  had  re- 
ceived a  slight  injury  to  his  1^  while  stepping  into  a  boat,  the 
fatal  result  of  which  could  not  be  stayed. 

Brigadier  General  Lewis  Wallace,  commanding  third  division, 
was  promoted  to  major  general  of  volunteers.  Was  engaged  at 
Shiloh  the  second  day  of  the  battle.  Owing  to  his  non-appearance 
on  the  field  with  his  division,  as  ordered  on  first  day,  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  an  Elastem  command.  After  the  war  he  was  for  a  time 
Minister  to  Turkey.  He  now  lives  at  Crawfordsville,  Indiana, 
and  has  for  years  past  devoted  his  time  to  literary  work. 

Captain  John  A.  Rawlins,  Adjutant  General  to  General  Grant, 
was  his  chiefs  trusted  friend  and  continued  with  him,  rising  step 
by  step  until  at  close  of  war  he  was  Brigadier  General  and  Major 
General  by  brevet  in  the  U.  S.  Army.  When  General  Grant  be- 
came president,  he  made  Rawlins  his  secretary  of  war.  While 
such,  he  died  in  Washington,  September  6,  1869,  respected,  be- 
loved and  mourned  by  all  who  knew  him. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  James  B.  McPherson,  who  was  temporarily 
attached  to  General  Grant's  staflF,  remained  with  him  and  was  soon 
made  a  brigadier  general  of  volunteers.  Was  later  promoted  to 
major  general  of  volunteers  and  was  also  brigadier  general  in  the 
U.  S.  Army  when  killed  near  Atlanta,  Ga.,  July  22,  1864,  while 
in  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee.  He  was  the  trusted 
friend  of  Generals  Grant  and  W.  T.  Sherman  and  the  idol  of  the 
army  he  commanded.  He  was  the  only  army  commander  of  our 
forces  killed  in  action  during  the  War  of  the  Rebellion. 

Colonel  Richard  J.  Oglesby,  8th  Illinois  Infantry,  commanding 
first  brigade,  first  division,  was  promoted  to  brigadier  general; 
was  very  severely  wounded  at  Corinth,  Miss.,  October  3,  1862; 
was  promoted  to  major  general  of  volunteers  November  29,  1862. 
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After  the  war  he  became  very  prominent  in  politics  in  Illinois, 
where  he  now  lives,  highly  respected  by  all  who  know  him. 

Colonel  William  H.  L.  Wallace,  nth  Illinois  Infantry,  who 
cpoiosanded  the  second  brigade  of  first  division,  was  prc»noted  to 
l>rigadier  general.  He  was  in  command  of  the  second  divisioa  at 
the  battle  of  Shiloh,  April  6th,  1862,  and  was  killed  there  late  in 
the  afternoon  while  gallantly  leading  his  division. 

Colonel  William  R.  Morrison,  49th  Illinois  Infantry,  com- 
manding third  brigade,  first  division,  was  wounded  at  Donelson. 
He  resigned  from  the  army  December  13,  1862.  He  became  very 
prominent  as  a  Democratic  leader  in  Illinois,  represented  his  dis- 
trict many  years  in  Congress  and  was  subsequently  for  many 
years  a  member  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  He 
lives  in  Illinois. 

Colonel  John  McArthur  of  12th  Illinois  Infantry,  commanding 
first  brigade,  second  division,  was  promoted  to  brigadier  general 
and  was  in  command  of  second  brigade,  second  division,  at  the 
battle  of  Shiloh,  April  6  and  7,  1862,  where  he  was  wounded.  He 
served  with  distinction  in  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  till  the  close 
of  the  war.  Since  then  he  has  resided  in  Chicago,  from  whence  he 
entered  the  service  in  1861. 

Colonel  Jacob  G.  Lauman,  7th  Iowa  Infantry,  commanding 
fourth  brigade,  second  division,  was  promoted  to  brigadier  general 
March  21,  1862 ;  remained  with  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  as  one 
of  its  prominent  officers.    He  is  dead. 

Colonel  Morgan  L.  Smith,  8th  Missouri  Infantry,  command- 
ing fifth  brigade,  second  division,  was  engaged  with  his  brigade 
at  Shiloh,  April  7,  1862.  Was  promoted  to  be  brigadier  general 
July  16,  1862;  was  severely  wounded  December  28,  1862,  near 
Vicksburg,  Miss.  On  account  of  this  wound  was  off  duty  till 
October  6,  1863,  when  he  was  placed  in  command  of  second 
division,  15th  Army  Corps,  which  command  he  retained  until 
August  17, 1864,  when  placed  in  command  of  the  district  of  Vicks- 
burg, where  he  remained  till  close  of  war,  resigning  July  12,  1865. 
He  made  Washington,  D.  C,  his  home.  While  on  a  trip  to  New 
York  he  died  at  Taylor's  Hotel  in  Jersey  City,  December  29,  1874, 
of  congestion  of  the  lungs. 
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Colonel  John  M.  Thayer,  ist  Nebraska  Infantry,  commanding 
second  and  third  brigade,  third  division,  was  in  battle  of  Shiloh 
and  was  promoted  to  brigadier  general.  During  the  last  year  of 
the  war  he  was  in  command  of  district  and  Army  of  the  Frontier. 
After  close  of  war  he  returned  to  Nebraska  and  was  elected  United 
States  senator.  Was  later  appointed  Governor  of  Wyoming 
Territory.  Returning  to  Nebraska  he  was  twice  elected  gover- 
nor of  that  state.    He  now  lives  at  Lincoln,  Neb. 

Q>lonel  John  A.  Logan,  commanding  31st  Illinois  Infantry^ 
was  severely  wounded  in  the  engagement.  He  was  immediately 
thereafter  appointed  brigadier  general  and  subsequently  major 
general  of  volunteers.  He  participated  as  brigade,  division  and 
corps  commander  in  every  march,  skirmish  and  battle  of  the  Army 
of  the  Tennessee  from  the  very  beginning  to  the  close  of  the  re- 
bellion, and  finally  succeeded  to  the  command  of  the  Army  of  the 
Tennessee.  After  the  close  of  the  war  he  was  twice  elected  con- 
gressman at  large  from  Illinois.  In  1868  he  was  elected  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic.  In  187a 
he  was  elected  U.  S.  senator,  which  position  he  held  at  the  time  of 
his  death  in  Washington,  D.  C,  December  26,  1886. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Thomas  E,  G.  Ransom,  commanding  nth 
Illinois  Infantry,  was  promoted  to  be  colonel  of  his  regiment.  Was 
wounded  at  Shiloh,  April  6  and  7,  1862.  Was  promoted  to 
brigadier  and  major  general  of  volunteers.  Was  again  wounded 
during  Red  River  campaign.  After  recovery  he  came  to  Georgia 
and  was  placed  in  command  of  17th  Army  Corps  during  General 
F.  P.  Blair's  absence.  He  died  October  28,  1864,  near  Rome, 
Georgia,  while  on  march  to  that  place  from  Atlanta  in  pursuit  of 
Hood's  army.  He  was  a  young  crfficer  of  great  promise,  admired 
and  beloved  by  all  who  served  under  him.  He  was  held  in  high 
esteem  for  his  great  courage,  his  soldierly  qualities  and  ability  by 
his  commanders.  Generals  Grant,  Sherman  and  McPherson. 

Colonel  John  E.  Smith,  commanding  45th  Illinois  Infantry, 
was  promoted  to  brigadier  general  December,  1862.  Participated 
in  battles  of  Shiloh,  Corinth  and  in  all  operations  against  Vicks- 
burg,  the  Chattanooga,  Atlanta  and  Georgia  campaigns,  the  march 
to  Savannah,  and  campaign  through  the  Carolinas,  during  which 
he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major  general  of  volunteers.  After 
close  of  war  he  was  made  colonel  of  the  27th  U.  S.  Infantry,  and 
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subsequently  transferred  to  the  14th  Infantry  and  was  retired  May 
19,  1881,  since  which  time  he  has  made  Chicago  his  home. 

Cdonel  M.  M.  Bane,  commanding  50th  Illinois  Infantry, 
participated  in  the  battle  of  Shiloh,  where  he  lost  his  right  arm. 
He  was  promoted  to  brigadier  general  and  served  to  close  of  war. 
He  died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  March  29,  1897. 

Colonel  James  M.  Tuttle,  who  so  bravely  lead  the  2d  Iowa  In- 
fantry, was  wounded  in  wrist  and  injured  in  the  back  at  Fort 
Donelson.  He  was  promoted  to  brigadier  general  June  9,  1862. 
During  siege  of  Vicksburg  he  ccmimanded  a  division  in  the  15th 
Army  Corps.  Later  he  was  placed  in  command  at  Cairo,  111. 
He  resigned  in  June,  1864.  Was  nominated  by  Democrats  of  Iowa 
for  governor  in  1863  and  was  defeated.  Was  again  nominated 
for  same  office  by  same  party  after  the  close  of  the  war  and  was 
again  defeated.  He  served  several  t^rms  in  the  Iowa  Legislature 
and  died  at  Casa  Granda,  Arizona,  October  24,  1892. 

Colonel  John  H.  McHenry,  Jr.,  commanding  17th  Kentucky, 
participated  in  battle  of  Shiloh,  April  6  and  7,  1862,  also  in  ad- 
vance and  capture  of  Corinth,  Miss.  Went  with  his  regiment  to 
Army  of  the  Cumberland  and  was  engaged  at  Perryville,  Ky. 
Left  service  October,  1862,  owing  to  disagreement  on  slave  order. 
Was  candidate  from  Owensboro,  Ky.,  for  congress  on  Democratic 
ticket  in  1863,  but  was  defeated.  In  the  eighties  he  left  the  Demo- 
cratic party.  He  was  appointed  postmaster  at  Owensboro,  Ky.> 
which  position  he  retained  to  the  time  of  his  death  in  1895.  He 
was  a  graduate  of  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point  and  a 
lawyer  by  profession. 

Colonel  John  A.  Davis,  commanding  46th  Illinois  Infantry, 
died  at  Bolivar,  Tenn.,  October  10,  1862,  from  wounds  received 
in  battle  of  Hatchie. 

Colonel  Charles  R.  Woods,  commanding  76th  Ohio  Infantry, 
remained  with  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  to  the  close  of  the  war. 
He  was  promoted  to  brigadier  general  August  4,^1863;  was  made 
brevet  major  general  of  volunteers  November  22^  1864.  He  was 
made  brevet  major  general  of  U.  S.  Army  March  13,  1865.  After 
close  of  war  he  returned  to  duty  in  his  regiment,  the  i8th  U.  S. 
Infantry  as  major.  Was  promoted  to  colonel  of  2d  U.  S.  Infantry 
February  18,  1874,  and  was  retired  December  15,  1874,  for  dis- 
ability contracted  in  line  of  duty.  He  died  in  Newark,  Ohio,  in 
1885. 


ADDRESS  ON  THE  CIVIL  AND  MILITARY  CAREER  OF 
GENERAL  WILLIAM  TECUMSEH  SHERMAN. 

By  John  C  Freeman,  Captain  ist  New  York  Veteran  Cavalry. 

BMd  May  4tli.  1899. 

THERE  lies  in  the  path  I  propose  to  travel  to-night  an  inci- 
dent or  two,  the  recital  of  which  gave  offense  to  some  good 
friends  of  mine.  It  seemed  to  them  to  stir  the  war  spirit, 
and  they  were  opposed  to  war.  "Opposed  to  war!*'  who  is  not, 
that  knows  anything  about  it?  That  dreadful  waste  of  property 
and  life!  The  destruction  of  cities,  the  ruin  of  lands,  of  railroads, 
of  products,  of  labor.  We  have  been  trying  to  do  something  for 
a  few  years  past  to  improve  our  roads.  It  cannot  be  said  that  we 
have  accomplished  any  great  results.  But  suppose  the  two  millions 
of  men  in  arms  for  four  years,  had  been  set  at  work  at  the  road- 
ways of  the  country.  They  would  have  graded  and  macadamized 
almost  every  principal  thoroughfare  in  the  United  States. 

How  property  values  would  have  advanced.  How  we  should 
have  leaped  forward  in  civilization.  Then  again  the  cost  of  the 
war  in  money.  Eight  billions,  four  hundred  and  twenty-five 
millions  of  dollars.  We  pronounce  these  figures,  but  we  do  not 
realize  what  they  mean.  They  mean  five  times  the  deposits  in  the 
national  banks.  More  than  five  times  the  deposits  in  the  savings 
banks.  Eight  times  the  deposits  in  the  state  banks,  private  banks, 
and  trust  companies.  And  double  the  aggregate  of  all  combined. 
If  every  piece  of  gold  and  silver  and  every  piece  of  paper  money 
now  in  circulation  in  the  hands  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  and  the  continent  of  Europe  could  be  put  into 
U.  S.  money,  it  would  pay  only  three-quarters  of  the  cost  of  the 
war. 
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But  this  is  nothing  compared  with  the  waste  of  life.  Oh,  the 
black  garments  and  the  broken  hearts !  That  war  was  an  awful 
blunder  of  somebody.  I  don't  want  to  be  the  man,  I  don't  want  to 
belong  to  the  set  of  men  to  whom  that  war  is  chargeable.  But  it 
is  charged  to  none  of  us.  In  the  sight  of  heaven,  we  are  free  of  it 
Whether  a  patriotic,  prudent  foresight  could  have  averted  it,  it 
was  not  so  ordered.    The  clock  of  destiny  had  struck,  and  it  was 

"Yours   not   to   reason   why, 

Yours  not  to  make  reply, 

Yours  but  to  do  and  die, 

Into  the  valley  of  death, 

Forward  I" 

As,  in  the  providence  of  God,  the  war  had  to  be,  there  was  an 
awe  not  unmingled  with  pleasure  in  witnessing  the  ordeal  by 
battle;  to  be  present  at  the  making  of  history,  to  see  an  ancient 
wrong  righted,  the  sword  of  divine  justice  tmsheathed,  to  behold 
states  and  nations  in  arms,  to  witness  the  great  third  act  of  the 
drama  of  the  century. 

Far  down  the  stream  of  time, 

*'When  the  war  drum  throbs  no  longer,  and  the  battle  flags  are  furled. 
In  the  parliament  of  man,  the  federation  of  the  world," 

when  they  are  writing  the  history  of  the  nineteenth  century,  which 
will  then  be  Ancient  History,  they  will  say — will  they  not?-^"The 
great  event  of  that  century  was  the  abolition  of  human  slavery." 
And  you,  if  your  spirits  are  anywhere  conscious  to  themselves  in 
the  realms  of  God,  may  say,  "That  event  I  saw,  and  part  of  it  I 
was." 

A  year  and  a  half  ago  we  thought  that  the  historians  of  the 
future  might  write  another  sentence  along  with  that.  There  was 
pending  before  the  U.  S.  Senate  a  treaty  by  which  the  two  prin- 
cipal nations  of  the  world  agreed  to  settle  their  differences  by 
arbitration  and  not  by  burning  cities  and  cutting  throats,  by  reason 
and  not  by  brute  force.  And  we  thought  that  historians  might 
write  "War  and  Slavery,  twin  curses  of  mankind,  in  that  century 
were  done  away."  Alas,  that  glory  is  not  ours.  It  shall  belong  to 
another  century  and  another  age.    But  one  sentence,  "Freedom  for 
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the  slave,"  thank  God,  abides.  There  it  sparkles  across  "the  dark 
backward  and  abysm  of  time,"  and  there  it  shall  forever  shine  like 
the  stellar  glories  athwart  the  arch  of  heaven. 

Your  presence  brings  to  mind  the  questicwis  of  a  half  century 
ago.  The  claims  of  slaveholders  for  the  extension  of  slave  ter- 
ritory, thrust  themselves  into  every  public  discussion.  The  specter 
of  secession  stalked  through  the  halls  of  congress  and  neither  the 
iron  will  of  Jackson,  nor  the  eloquence  of  Webster,  nor  the  per- 
suasive speech  of  Qay,  could  make  it  down.  The  Constitution 
recognized  slavery.  It  avoided  the  word,  but  it  recognized  the 
fact.  The  South  relied  on  that  recognition.  *'It  was  so  nominated 
in  the  bond."  The  mass  of  the  northern  people  regretted  the  clause 
recognizing  slavery.  They  were  ashamed  of  it ;  yet  they  thought 
they  must  hold  by  it.  They  would  resist  the  extension  of  slavery, 
but  they  would  let  it  alone  where  it  existed.  But  the  South's  ap- 
peal to  arms  freed  the  suppressed  feeling  of  the  North.  Words  on 
parchment  could  no  longer  stop  the  forward  movement  of  man. 
Millions  resolved  that  freedom  should  not  die,  slavery  should  not 
live. 

How  strange  it  all  was.  During  those  long  years  of  peace,  war 
had  seemed  so  far  away,  so  impossible.  If  the  moon  had  fallen 
to  the  earth,  it  would  not  have  been  more  astounding.  But  there 
was  no  mistake  about  it.  Sumter  was  attacked.  South  Carolina 
had  fired  on  the  flag.  As  the  telegraph  on  the  twelfth  of  April 
flashed  that  message  northward,  there  was  one  universal  groan. 
Men  said  little ;  most  went  silently  home.  The  next  morning  from 
every  spire,  from  every  public  building,  from  every  house,  from 
every  bam  in  the  North,  waved  the  national  flag.  Bunting  rose  to 
fabulous  prices.  There  was  but  one  factory  of  flags  in  the  country. 
Curiously  enough,  it  belonged  to  Benjamin  F.  Butler.  It  was 
totally  unable  to  supply  the  demand.  People  made  their  own  flags. 
Grandmother's  wedding  dress,  the  lining  of  the  child's  cloak,  the 
decorations  of  the  altar,  anything  that  furnished  tlie  national 
colors,  was  put  in  requisition.  You  might  seek  the  loneliest  settler's 
cabin  in  the  remotest  forest  clearing,  where  there  were  not  three 
visitors  in  the  year,  and  the  flag  greeted  you  there.    If  no  visitor 
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was  expected,  still  the  settler  put  it  on  the  roof.  He  wanted  it 
there.  But  would  men  die  for  their  country?  Was  there  strength 
in  the  Union  to  maintain  itself?  Talleyrand,  Macaulay,  De 
Tocqueville,  had  predicted  the  collapse  of  America  before  the 
century  closed.  Could  Talleyrand  have  lived  till  1865,  he  would 
have  discovered  that  "the  western  giant"  had  plenty  of  backbone, 
and  to  Macaulay's  supposition  of  a  New  ZeaJander  sitting  on  a 
broken  arch  of  London  Bridge  to  survey  the  ruins  of  St.  Paul's, 
we  may  add  that  when  that  time  comes,  there  will  be  an  American 
on  his  annual  vacation  tour,  just  passing  with  a  camera,  to  take 
that  New  Zealander's  picture.  Could  De  Tocqueville  have  wit- 
nessed the  nation's  response  to  the  call  to  arms,  he  would  have 
discovered  whether  "the  Union  presented  any  definite  object  to 
patriotic  feeling."  What  an  unwonted  light  seemed  suddenly  to 
shine  from  the  emblem  of  the  nation.  The  flag  was  transfigured. 
You  have  been  a  devoted  lover  and  worshiped  the  woman  who 
loved  you.  You  have  been  a  dutiful  son  and  in  mother's  counte- 
nance have  seen  the  lineaments  of  a  saint.  But  no  face  of  woman, 
mother,  sweetheart,  wife,  was  ever  radiant  with  the  beauty  which 
beamed  from  that  flag.  It  stood  for  everything  worth  living  for ; 
for  the  peace  and  comfort  of  home,  for  education,  for  freedom  of 
worship,  for  national  sovereignty,  for  equality,  for  liberty.  What- 
ever of  value  had  been  discovered  in  the  principles  of  government, 
whatever  had  been  achieved  by  the  martyrs  of  freedom,  whatever 
is  reverenced  in  religion,  whatever  is  ennobling  in  the  nation's 
past,  whatever  of  promise  for  the  future,  of  all  these,  you  felt, 
you  saw  that  that  flag  was  the  symbol.  What  a  joy  to  wear  the 
blue  of  the  nation's  defenders,  to  keep  step  to  the  music  of  the 
Union,  to  know  that  the  boundary  of  your  country  moved  for- 
ward with  your  steps,  that  by  your  footfall  the  very  soil  was  re- 
stored to  loyalty  and  freedom.  And  the  best  of  all  was  God  with 
us.    He  must  be  for  us,  for  we  are  right. 

It  was  for  the  very  life  of  the  nation,  for  the  glorious  memo- 
ries of  the  past,  and  for  the  bright  future  of  this  our  native  land, 
for  these  you  took  arms.    And  God  was  with  us. 

"O  pleasant  exercise  of  hope  and  joy! 
For  mighty  were  the  auxiliars  which  then  stood 
Upon  our  side,  we  who  were  strong  in  love ! 

Bliss  was  it  in  that  dawn  to  be  alive, 

But  to  be  young,  was  very  heaven." 
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The  soldiers  of  the  Civil  War  knew  what  it  was  to  struggle 
against  discouragement  and  disaster.  Time  and  again  the  fortune 
of  war  was  against  them,  and  they  sullenly  retired  frcMn  a  lost 
battle.  The  first  year  of  the  war  was  for  us  a  series  of  failures. 
Here  is  a  list :  Fort  Sumter,  Big  Bethel,  Bull  Run,  Ball's  Bluff, 
and  in  the  west  Carthage,  Wilson's  Creek,  Belmont.  Every  action 
in  that  year  a  Union  disaster,  except  those  small  successes  in  West 
Virginia.  After  each  defeat  these  men  cleaned  their  rifles,  filled 
their  cartridge  boxes,  wrote  a  letter  home  and  marched  to  the 
front.  We  demand  of  a  general  that  he  defeat  the  enemy,  but  a 
soldier  nmy  perform  his  duty  as  well  in  a  defeat  as  a  victory.  It 
used  to  be  said  of  Spain  that  sihe  generally  managed  to  have  an 
army  when  she  had  no  general,  and  to  have  a  general  when  she 
had  no  army.  The  former  was  our  case  in  the  early  part  of  the 
war.  We  had  armies  but  no  generals.  But  at  length  generals 
were  manifest,  tried  in  the  hard  school  of  war  and  not  found 
wanting.    One  such  is  our  grateful  theme  to-night. 

WILLIAM  TECUMSEH  SHERMAN. 

One  twenty-second  day  of  February  brought  us  a  Washington, 
another  took  a  patriot,  I  had  almost  said  "a  modem  Washington," 
away.  That  common  day  of  birth  and  death  seems  to  link  the  two 
names.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  speak  them  with  the  same  breath — 
Washington  and  Sherman.  In  some  qualities  they  were  diflEerent. 
Sherman  had  not  the  courtliness,  the  august  dignity  of  Washing- 
ton, a  gentleman  of  the  old  school.  Sherman  was  emphatically  of 
the  new  school.  But  in  courage,  in  sense  of  duty,  in  love  of 
country,  in  genuine  manhood,  they  were  alike.  Both  were  states- 
men, both  generals,  but  in  each  there  was  something  more,  that 
was  the  man.  In  different  parts  of  Washington's  career  we  seem 
to  find  several  men.  There  was  a  surveyor  Washington,  a  General 
Washington,  a  President  Washington,  and  gfreater  than  all  these, 
there  was  Washington  the  man.  Perhaps  the  best  thing  ever  said 
of  him  was  that  he  was  "first  in  war,"  that  was  of  course  the 
general,  "first  in  peace,"  the  president,  "and  first  in  the  hearts  of 
his  countrymen,"  that  could  only  be  Washington  the  man.     So 
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we  admire  Sherman's  statesmanlike  views,  we  applaud  the  gen- 
eral, but  the  man  we  love. 

The  United  States  never  had  a  more  loyal  citizen  than  William 
T.  Sherman.  The  outbreak  of  hostilities  in  i86i  found  him  Super- 
intendent of  the  Louisiana  Military  Academy.  It  was  a  life  posi- 
tion. It  commanded  a  good  salary.  It  gave  the  entree  to  the  best 
society.  It  was  the  avenue  to  high  military  or  political  position. 
Did  any  of  these  things  tempt  him,  when  the  loyalty  of  Louisiana 
was  wavering?  Let  him  answer  for  himself.  Here  is  his  letter 
of  January  i8,  1861 : 

Governor  Thos.  O,  Moore,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Sir :  I  deem  it  proper  to  say  that  I  accepted  my  present  posi- 
tion when  Louisiana  was  a  state  in  the  Union,  and  when  the  motto 
of  this  seminary  was  inserted  in  marble  over  the  main  door,  "By 
the  liberality  of  the  General  Government  of  the  United  States.  The 
Union — Esto  Perpetua." 

If  Louisiana  should  withdraw  from  the  Union,  I  shall  maintain 
my  allegiance  to  the  Federal  Constitution,  so  long  as  a  fragment 
of  its  survives.  *  *  *  I  b^  you  to  take  immediate  steps  to 
relieve  me  as  Superintendent,  the  moment  the  state  determines  to 
secede,  for  on  no  earthly  account  will  I  do  any  act  or  think  any 
thought  hostile  to  or  in  defiance  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States. 

With  great  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

Wm.  T.  Sherman. 

There  is  his  answer.  He  did  not  write  thus  because  he  was  an 
abolitionist.  He  regretted  slavery,  but  he  thought  it  was  neces- 
sary. *'I  go  south  among  gentlemen  who  have  always  owned 
slaves  and  who  probably  always  will  and  must.*'  He  could  live 
with  slavery.  He  would  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  slaves, 
would  prevent  the  separation  of  families,  and  take  away  the 
harsher  features  of  the  institution.  He  deprecated  war  over  the 
question  of  slavery.  "I  was  in  hope  that  the  crisis  would  have 
been  deferred  till  the  States  of  the  Northwest  became  so  populous 
as  to  hold  both  extremes  in  check.  Disunion  would  bring  civil 
war  and  you  politicians,"  he  writes  his  brother,  "would  lose  all 
your  chance.  Military  men  would  then  step  on  the  tapis  and  you 
would  have  to  retire."    Many  times  since  then  has  John  Sherman 
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seen  that  prediction  fulfilled.  Six  times  in  national  conventions  of 
his  party,  has  he  seen  a  soldier  nominated  for  President  instead  of 
a  civilian. 

As  the  North  was  sure  in  the  long  run  to  have  the  prepon- 
derance in  the  national  councils,  he  thought  it  could  afford  to  be 
magnanimous.  "So  certain  and  inevitable  is  it  that  the  political 
power  of  this  nation  must  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  free  States 
that  I  think  you  can  well  afford  to  take  things  easy,  bear  the 
buffets  of  a  sinking  dynasty,  and  even  smile  at  their  impotent 
threats." 

He  foresaw  that  the  war  was  to  be  no  summer  excursion,  no 
picnic  for  a  holiday.  When  the  President  called  for  men  for  three 
months'  service,  he  treated  it  with  scorn.  He  thought  it  trifling 
with  a  serious  matter.  He  called  on  the  President  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  and  gave  them  his  views.  They  smiled  at  him.  "We 
shall  not  need  many  men."  At  any  rate,  not  many  such  as  he. 
He  felt  repelled.  His  brother,  however,  urged  him  to  volunteer 
and  asked  him  to  record  the  prediction  that  "whatever  may  be 
thought  of  the  signs  of  the  times,  the  government  will  rise  from 
the  strife  greater,  stronger,  more  prosperous  than  ever.  It  will 
display  energy  and  military  power.  The  men  who  have  confidence 
in  it  and  do  their  full  duty  by  it,  may  reap  whatever  there  is  of 
honor  or  profit  in  public  life,  while  those  who  look  on  merely  as 
spectators  in  the  storm,  will  fail  to  discharge  the  highest  duty  of 
a  citizen  and  suffer  accordingly  in  public  estimation."  While  this 
is  true  enough,  it  might  be  twisted  into  the  suggestion  that  General 
Sherman,  influenced  by  such  arguments,  undertook  service  for  too 
personal  a  reason.  Let  no  one  think  him  influenced  by  the  thought 
that  he  might  win  profit  from  the  war.  A  hundred  times  was 
profit  offered  him,  time  after  time  the  highest  honor  in  the  gift  of 
the  people  was  offered  him,  but  he  resolutely  declined.  He  wished 
to  discharge  his  duty  to  his  country,  and  to  discharge  it  by  doing 
those  things  that  he  best  knew  how  to  do. 

His  insight  into  the  course  of  the  war,  was  extraordinary.  He 
said :  "The  first  movements  of  our  government  will  fail  and  the 
leaders  will  be  cast  aside.  A  second  or  third  set  will  arise  and 
among  them  I  may  be,  but  at  present  I  shall  not  volunteer." 
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When  the  call  for  three-years  men  came,  he  responded.  It  met 
his  views.  He  was  made  Colonel  of  the  Thirteenth  Regiment  of 
Infantry.  For  this  he  was  well  fitted.  West  Point  had  given  him 
the  technicalities  of  the  military  routine.  He  had  served  as  a 
soldier  thirteen  years  in  various  parts  of  the  Union,  from  New 
York  to  Florida,  from  Florida  to  California.  Then  for  eight  years 
he  followed  a  business  and  professional  career.  He  had  been 
soldier,  banker,  diplomatist,  merchant,  lawyer.  These  varied  vo- 
cations had  broadened  his  views  of  the  world,  he  had  grown  in 
moral  courage  and  in  will. 

We  are  told  that  the  government  and  country  had  to  learn  in 
Sherman's  services  at  Bull  Run,  the  Tennessee  Expedition,  Pitts- 
burg Landing,  Yazoo,  Jackson  and  Vicksburg,  what  Sherman  was. 
Yes,  and  Sherman  himself  had  to  learn  what  Sherman  was,  or 
rather  he  had  to  become  Sherman.  The  events  made  him  as  much 
as  he  made  the  events.  The  world  is  apt  to  err  in  judging  great 
men,  by  attributing  to  them  at  the  outset  all  the  ideas,  purposes 
and  powers  that  they  exhibit  at  the  end  of  their  career.  The  world 
thinks  that  Caesar  before  crossing  the  Rubicon,  is  the  same  Caesar 
as  after  that  crossing;  that  the  Cromwell  of  1640  is  the  Cromwell 
of  1649 1  that  the  Napoleon  of  Toulon  is  the  Napoleon  of  Auster- 
litz;  that  the  jolly  flatboatman  of  the  Mississippi  is  the  same 
Lincoln  as  Lincoln  the  President,  whose  path  for  years  has  been 
moistened  with  tears  and  blood,  and  on  whom  has  rested  the 
agony  of  a  nation's  struggle  and  a  nation's  grief  pressing  him 
down  on  his  knees  before  God.  Let  us  not  speak  of  him  that 
putteth  on  his  armor  as  we  speak  of  him  that  putteth  it  off.  Sher- 
man himself,  as  well  as  the  government,  had  to  discover  his  terrible 
energy,  certainty  of  stroke,  extraordinary  foresight.  Yet  in  be- 
coming what  he  was,  he  made  some  of  the  greatest  mistakes,  as 
well  as  achieved  some  of  the  greatest  successes  of  the  war. 

SHERMAN  AS  GENERAL. 

In  command  of  a  brigade  at  Bull  Run  he  did  as  well  as  the  rest. 
He  put  in  regiment  after  regiment,  pressed  back  the  enemy  for  a 
while  till  his  brigade  was  outnumbered  and  broke  towards  Wash- 
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ington.  Sherman  followed  the  retreating  army,  saying  some  very 
hard  words.  He  insisted  that  all  the  regimental  commanders  and 
general  officers  would  be  cashiered.  He  was  surprised  to  find  him- 
self promoted  and  sent  to  Kentucky  to  assist  General  Robert 
Anderson,  of  Fort  Sumter  fame,  in  organizing  the  department. 
Presently,  when  General  Anderson's  health  failed,  Sherman  re- 
ceived the  command  of  the  department. 

It  was  while  he  was  here  endeavoring  to  bring  order  out  of 
confusion,  that  he  received  that  celebrated  call  from  the  Secretary 
of  War.  In  the  public  parlors  of  the  Gait  House,  Louisville,  and 
in  the  presence  of  twenty  or  thirty  strangers,  the  Secretary  de- 
manded of  General  Sherman  his  views  on  the  conduct  of  the  cam- 
paign. "If  these  young  gentlemen  will  retire,"  said  the  general. 
**0,  no  matter  about  them,"  said  Mr.  Cameron,  "they'll  not  divulge 
anything  contrary  to  the  public  interests."  Certainly  not !  They 
were  a  company  of  newspaper  reporters.  General  Sherman  pro- 
ceeded to  say  that  it  would  take  60,000  men  to  keep  the  enemy  out 
of  Kentucky  and  200,000  to  end  the  struggle  in  that  section.  The 
Secretary  declared  the  estimate  preposterous  and  that  the  General 
was  insane.  One  of  the  discreet  young  men  who  would  not  tell 
anybody  anything,  slipped  out  of  the  room,  caugtit  the  express 
train  for  Cincinnati  and  the  next  morning  The  Cincinnati  Com- 
mercial announced  to  the  people  of  the  North  that  General  Sher- 
man, commanding  the  Department  of  Kentucky,  had  become  in- 
sane. Secretary  Cameron  proceeded  as  if  the  General  were  in- 
sane, removed  him  from  command  of  the  department,  and  sent  him 
— of  all  places  in  the  world ! — ^to  Benton  Barracks,  Missouri,  as  a 
mere  mustering  and  disbursing  officer,  and  a  little  later  to 
Paducah,  Kentucky,  as  a  sort  of  freight  and  forwarding  agent. 

Grant  never  more  strikingly  showed  that  power  of  his  to  dis- 
cern ability  in  subordinates,  than  when  he  called  Sherman  to  the 
front  and  gave  him  command  of  the  fifth  division  of  his  army  at 
Pittsburg  Landing.  Sherman  began  with  a  mistake.  The  mis- 
take was  as  much  Grant's  as  his.  They  lay  for  days  in  front  of  a 
great  force,  which  they  believed  far  outnumbered  theirs,  without 
a  spadeful  of  earth  thrown  up  for  defence,  without  an  obstruction 
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of  fallen  timber,  without  pickets,  a  mile  in  front  of  their  own  tents. 
The  result  was  the  surprise  of  the  first  day  at  Pittsburg  Land- 
ing, the  capture  of  several  general  officers  and  the  destruction  of 
two  whole  divisions.  We  shall  not  find  Grant  and  Sherman  mak- 
ing that  mistake  a  second  time. 

The  assault  on  Vicksburg  from  the  Yazoo  in  December,  1862, 
looks  like  a  failure  on  Sherman's  part,  but  it  was  in  strict  obedience 
to  orders.  Grant  was  to  attack  from  the  south,  but  the  Con- 
federate general  had  destroyed  his  base  of  supplies  at  Holly 
Springs,  compelling  Grant  to  fall  back.  He  sent  Sherman  word 
but  it  never  reached  him.  So  listening  momentarily  for  the  sound 
of  Grant's  guns,  when  the  hour  came,  Sherman  assaulted.  The 
assault  failed.  A  wise  fate  was  against  it.  Great  victories  could 
not  be  ours  until  we  had  pronounced  "freedom  for  the  slave." 

Grant  in  general  orders  gave  Sherman  credit  for  saving  the 
day  at  Pittsburg  Landing.  If  the  Confederates  surprised  Sher- 
man the  first  day,  he  surprised  them  the  next,  by  the  sustained 
vigor  with  which  he  turned  defeat  into  victory.  Sherman's  his- 
tory after  that  day  is  the  history  of  the  war  in  the  Gulf  states. 
His  courage  and  determination,  energy  and  self-command,  insight 
and  practical  skill  ever  greater ;  never  lifted  up  to  haughtiness  by 
success,  never  cast  down  by  honest  failure;  his  judgment  ever 
safer,  conduct  ever  surer,  till  the  end  came,  and  the  world  was  in 
doubt  whether  he  or  Grant  had  done  more  to  bring  it. 

Sherman  had  a 

CLEAR  INSIGHT  INTO  THE  QUESTIONS  AT  ISSUE. 

The  South  knew  that  the  North  had  a  majority  of  men,  and  hence 
had  a  constitutional  right  to  control,  as  the  majority  governs. 
But,  said  they,  one  Southerner  can  whip  two  Northerners  and 
hence  the  South  has,  if  not  the  constitutional,  at  any  rate  the 
natural  right  to  control.  This  was  a  real  question  at  issue.  Gen- 
eral Sherman  in  a  letter  to  the  Commander-in-Chief  says,  "War 
alone  can  decide  it.  Can  we  conquer  the  South?  If  we  can  our 
numerical  majority  has  both  the  natural  and  the  constitutional 
right  to  govern  them.  If  we  cannot,  they  contend  for  the  natural 
21 
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right  to  select  their  own  government,  and  they  have  the  argument. 
Our  armies  must  prevail  over  theirs.  Our  officers,  marshals  and 
courts  must  penetrate  into  the  inmost  recesses  of  their  land.  I 
would  banish  all  minor  questions,  and  assert  the  broad  doctrine 
that,  as  a  nation,  the  United  States  has  the  right  and  also  the 
physical  power,  to  penetrate  to  every  part  of  our  national  domain, 
and  that  we  will  do  it;  that  we  will  do  it  in  our  own  time  and  in 
our  own  way;  that  it  makes  no  difference  whether  it  be  in  one 
year,  or  two  years,  or  ten  years,  or  twenty  years;  that  we  will 
destroy  every  obstacle;  if  need  be,  take  every  life,  every  acre  of 
land,  every  particle  of  property,  everything  that  seems  to  us 
proper;  that  we  will  not  cease  till  the  end  is  attained ;  that  all  who 
do  not  aid  us  are  our  enemies  and  that  we  will  not  account  to  them 
for  our  own  acts.  God  knows  I  deplore  this  fratricidal  war  as 
much  as  any  man  living,  but  it  is  upon  us,  and  there  is  but  one 
honorable  issue  from  it.  Discussion  is  out  of  place."  General 
Sherman  knew  not  only  how  to  make  war,  but  he  understood  per- 
fectly the  objects  and  purposes  of  the  war. 


HIS  TERRIBLE  ENERGY. 

After  Sherman  came  fully  into  possession  of  his  powers,  the 
certainty  with  which  he  did  what  he  set  out  to  do,  when  the  result 
was  within  human  power,  was  appalling.  It  puts  him  above  com- 
mon men.  In  November,  '63,  Grant  at  Chattanooga  summons 
Sherman  there.  His  army  is  instantly  in  motion,  leaving  the  Big 
Black  in  Mississippi,  crossing  Alabama,  the  men  for  long  periods 
without  rations  and  sometimes  barefooted,  marching  through  mud 
and  over  rocks,  without  a  moment's  delay.  After  a  March  of  400 
miles,  without  sleep  for  three  successive  nights,  they  crossed  the 
Tennessee,  fought  their  part,  a  vital  one,  in  the  battle  of  Mission- 
ary Ridge,  chased  the  enemy  out  Tennessee,  then  turned  north- 
ward 120  miles  over  frightful  roads  and  no  roads  and  across  icy 
rivers,  and  forced  Longstreet  to  raise  the  siege  of  Knoxville.  Thai 
is  a  record  unbroken  save  by  Sherman  himself. 
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the  plans  which  ended  the  war. 

March,  1864,  saw  Grant  hastening  to  Washington  to  assume 
command  of  all  the  armies.  Sherman  accompanied  him  to  the 
Ohio  River  to  talk  over  plans  of  campaign.  On  that  train  run- 
ning from  Nashville  to  Louisville  were  laid  the  plans  that  ended 
the  war.  There  was  to  be  a  general  forward  movement.  The 
enemy  was  Jo  be  pressed  at  all  points.  Lee  in  Virginia  was  to  be 
so  occupied  that  he  could  not  send  a  regiment  to  support  Johnston 
in  Georgia.  Johnston  in  Georgia  was  to  be  so  pressed  that  he  could 
not  send  a  man  to  the  aid  of  Lee  in  Virginia.  Then  for  the  first 
time  did  human  vision  pierce  the  dark  war  clouds  and  catch  a 
glimpse  behind  of  the  rainbow  of  peace. 

Grant  writes  to  Sherman,  "I  want  to  express  my  thanks  to  you 
and  McPherson,  as  the  men  to  whom,  above  all  others,  I  am  in- 
debted for  what  I  have  had  of  success.  How  far  your  advice  and 
assistance  have  been  of  help  to  me  you  know.  How  far  your  exe- 
cution of  whatever  has  been  given  you  to  do,  entitles  you  to  the 
reward  I  am  receiving,  you  cannot  know  so  well  as  L"  Generous 
words !  honorable  alike  to  the  writer  and  to  the  one  addressed. 

Sherman  replied :  "You  do  yourself  injustice  and  us  too  much 
honor  in  assigning  us  too  large  a  share  of  the  merits  which  have 
led  to  your  high  advancement.  You  occupy  a  position  of  almost 
dangerous  elevation,  but  if  you  can  continue,  as  heretofore,  to  be 
yourself,  simple,  honest  and  unpretending,  you  will  enjoy  the 
homage  of  millions  who  will  award  you  a  large  share  in  securing 
them  a  government  of  law  and  stability. 

Come  West.  Take  to  yourself  the  whole  Mississippi  Valley. 
Let  us  make  it  sure.  The  Atlantic  and  Pacific  will  follow  its 
destiny.  Here  lies  the  seat  of  the  coming  empire.  And  from  the 
West,  when  our  task  is  done,  we  will  make  short  work  of  Charles- 
ton and  Richmond  and  the  impoverished  coast  of  the  Atlantic." 

This  task,  the  conquest  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  will  be  given 
two  days  later  to  Sherman  himself. 
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ATLANTA. 

The  Atlanta  campaign  and  the  March  to  the  Sea  are  the  two 
brightest  pages  of  the  war  history.  The  former  alone  was  enough 
to  make  the  fame  of  any  man.  The  highest  military  genius  was 
displayed  in  the  advance  from  Chattanooga  to  Atlanta,  scaling 
mountains,  crossing  rivers,  in  the  face  of  trained  armies,  directed 
by  a  most  skilful  general,  Joseph  £.  Johnstcm,  whose  army  was 
protected  by  a  system  of  entrenchments  which  amounted  to  one 
vast  fort  for  a  hundred  miles.  Step  by  step  Sherman  forces  back 
that  army  of  determined  men,  who  contest  every  inch  of  ground 
with  the  highest  strategy ;  turns  Dalton  and  Resaca,  crosses  the 
Etowah,  turns  Allatoona  and  Kenesaw,  crosses  the  Chattahoochee 
in  face  of  the  enemy,  turns  Atlanta  and  captures  it,  forcing  the 
abandonment  of  Georgia  by  the  Confederates.  All  this  through 
those  well  nigh  impenetrable  fortification^,  with  a  loss  of  less  than 
twenty  thousand  men.  The  Army  of  the  Potomac  in  the  same 
time,  moving  a  similar  distance  over  a  country  not  mountainous, 
lost  at  the  Wilderness,  Spotsylvania,  Cold  Harbor,  sixty  thousand 
men.  Sherman  accomplished  his  campaign  against  an  intrenched 
enemy,  with  a  loss  of  less  than  two  for  one.  The  Army  of  the 
Potomac  gave  four  for  one.  Let  me  say  that  for  skilful  arrange- 
ment of  lines,  patient  reduction  of  obstacles,  careful  and  effective 
handling  of  troops,  sure  progress  step  by  step  to  final  triumph, 
the  campaign  from  Chattanooga  to  Atlanta  will  conq)are  with  any 
military  movement  of  modern  times. 

HE  WAS  NO  MARTINET. 

There  was  a  tendency  with  many  regular  officers  to  sacrifice 
substance  to  form ;  but  there  was  nothing  of  this  in  General  Sher- 
man. Simplicity  of  movement,  speed  in  getting  there,  firmness  in 
staying  there,  these  were  the  important  things.  Looking  at  it  now, 
thirty-five  years  afterwards,  without  prejudice,  if  I  had  to  put  my 
life  in  the  hand  of  any  man,  to  use  it  for  the  best  advantage  for 
the  sake  of  my  country,  were  it  granted  me  to  choose,  I  should 
choose  for  my  general,  William  T.  Sherman. 
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"calibre  fifty-fqur." 

Almost  every  day  of  campaigning  there  occurred  some  inci- 
dent revealing  Sherman  the  man.  One  day  before  Vicksburg  in 
the  spring  of  '63  there  limped  back  from  the  firing  line  a  drum- 
mer-boy crying  as  he  came,  what  Sherman  described  as  a  good, 
healthy  boy's  cry.  Seeing  the  general  he  made  up  to  him  with 
"General,  please  send  some  cartridges  to  Colonel  Walmsburg.  The 
men  are  nearly  all  out."  "What  is  the  matter  with  you,  boy?" 
'*They  shot  me  in  the  leg,  but  I  can  go  to  the  hospital.  But,  Gen- 
eral, don't  forget  the  cartridges."  And  he  limped  away,  setting 
up  his  cry  again.  He  was  just  disappearing  over  the  hill,  when  he 
seemed  to  have  forgotten  something.  Turning  about  and  putting 
his  hands  to  his  mouth,  he  shouted,  "Calibre  Fifty-four!"  That 
took  the  general.  That  a  boy  in  those  circumstances,  with  a  ball 
in  his  leg,  limping  off  to  the  hospital,  marking  his  footsteps  with 
his  blood,  should  still  be  thinking  not  of  himself,  but  of  his  mess- 
age, argued  that  there  was  stuff  in  the  boy.  That  night,  although 
pressed  with  the  duties  of  the  siege,  the  General  found  time  to 
write  the  Secretary  of  War,  asking  that  the  boy  might  receive  an 
appointment  to  the  Military  Academy.  There  seemed  to  be  too 
much  red  tape ;  the  appointment  did  not  come.  The  General  did 
not  forget.  He  wrote  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  asking  that  the 
boy  be  nominated  for  a  cadetship  in  the  Naval  Academy.  The 
request  was  granted.  But  somehow  Calculus  and  Conic  Sections 
did  not  seem  to  agree  with  the  boy  as  well  as  service  in  the  field. 
He  disappeared  from  the  Academy,  quite  likely  to  the  front.  The 
best  day  of  his  life  was  doubtless  the  one  when  he  limped  back 
from  the  front,  bringing  the  message  for  "Calibre  Fifty-four." 

mutual  reliance  of  SHERMAN  AND  HIS  TROOPS. 

Sherman  had  achieved  the  Atlanta  Campaign,  but  the  cam- 
paign had  achieved  something  for  him.  Confidence,  which  was 
less  firm  in  1861,  had  now  come  to  him.  His  experience  con- 
firmed it ;  every  day  a  little  surer,  more  self-poised,  a  little  firmer. 
Confidence  is  catching.     It  reached  the  very  last  soldier  in  his 
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army.  They  felt  towards  him  as  he  toward  the  Lieutenant  Gen- 
eral. Said  Sherman  after  the  war  to  Grant,  "I  knew  that  where- 
ever  I  was,  you  thought  of  me,  and  if  I  got  into  a  tight  place,  you 
would  come,  if  alive."  The  General  is  coming!  Simple  words 
those,  but  great  in  meaning.  **  Soldiers  of  France,  Napoleon  is 
coming!"  "Army  of  the  Shenandoah,  Sheridan  is  coming!"  You 
remember  the  effect  of  such  a  message  on  the  5th  of  October,  1864, 
at 

THE  DEFENSE  OF  ALLATOONA. 

Atlanta  had  fallen.  The  careful,  conservative  Johnston  had 
been  succeeded  by  the  reckless  Hood.  Everyone  knew  that  some- 
thing desperate  would  now  be  done.  Something  desperate  had 
already  been  done  in  the  fearful  battles  about  Atlanta.  But  Hood 
forced  out  of  Atlanta  was  now  careering  about  Georgia  and  Ala- 
bama, menacing  the  railway  to  the  north,  threatening  to  cut  off 
Sherman's  supplies,  and  it  looked  as  if  the  seat  of  war  might  be 
transferred  to  Tennessee  and  the  year-long  campaign  from  Qiatta- 
nooga  to  Atlanta  go  for  nothing. 

Hood  at  daybreak  Oct.  5  struck  the  fortified  post  at  Allatoona. 
Sherman  was  moving  northward  from  Atlanta,  his  columns  well 
spread  out,  spying  about  to  find  where  that  darting  water-spider 
Hood  would  strike  next.  On  ascending  Kenesaw  mountain  at 
eight  o'clock,  the  smoke  rising  from  the  crossing  of  the  Etowah 
and  the  booming  of  artillery  showed  that  Hood  was  assaulting  the 
forts  there.  The  flags  and  telescopes  of  the  signal  service  were 
put  at  work  and  for  an  hour  they  are  trying  to  get  the  attention  of 
the  forts.  At  length  in  a  lull  of  the  cannonading,  the  officer  says, 
"I  have  them."  Sherman  asks  "Who  is  there?"  The  reply  comes 
back  "CRSEHER."  The  signal  officer  cannot  understand  that. 
He  repeats  the  letters  to  Sherman.  "Good,"  says  the  General, 
"Corse  is  there."  Send  this  dispatch :  "To  General  Corse :  Hold 
the  Fort.  I  am  coming.  Wm.  T.  Sherman."  The  answer  comes, 
"I  will." 

But  can  he?  It  is  eighteen  miles  from  Kenesaw  to  Allatoona. 
It  will  be  five  hours,  six  hours  before  reinforcements  over  those 
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obstructed  roads  can  reach  him.  He  has  held  it  four  hours  now. 
The  artillery  is  enfilading  his  advanced  line.  Repeated  charges 
are  made  by  Sears'  brigade  from  the  north,  by  Cockrell  and 
Young  from  the  west.  The  advanced  line  will  have  to  be  aban- 
doned. Colonel  Redfield  with  the  Thirty-ninth  Iowa  will  remain 
in  the  position,  while  the  remainder  of  the  brigade  falls  back. 
Then  they  cross  the  open  space.  Redfield  falls,  shot  in  four  places. 
Out  of  two  hundred  and  eighty  men  of  that  regiment  who  entered 
the  trench  that  morning  only  one  hundred  and  ten  reach  the  fort. 

Ten  o'clock;  six  hundred  men  are  out  of  the  fight.  Eleven 
o'clock ;  eight  hundred  are  down.  Nearly  half.  But  the  canister 
in  the  west  fort  is  exhausted.  They  could  not  now  repel  a  charge. 
Four  men  volunteer  to  go  to  the  east  fort  for  a  supply.  A  sharp- 
shooter who  has  crept  near  picks  one  off.  Three  with  armfuls  of 
canister,  watching  a  favorable  moment,  dart  back  across  the 
bridge.  But  the  assailants  are  sweeping  the  bridge  with  grape 
shot.  One  man  falls  and  rolls  off  the  bridge  into  the  ravine.  Next 
moment  a  round  shot  strikes  the  center  column  and  the  whole 
bridge  reels  and  falls  in  ruin  into  the  gorge.  Are  they  all  gone? 
No  canister  for  the  west  fort?  Yes,  a  tall  sergeant  with  one  arm 
limp  by  his  side,  but  the  other  holding  the  precious  cartridges, 
dashes  in  at  the  sally  port.  Another  reaches  the  top  of  the  parapet, 
lets  fall  his  load  and  reels  backward  into  the  trench.  The  battle 
thunders  on. 

How  slowly  the  hours  wear  away.  At  last  the  sun  of  noon 
looks  down  on  that  dun  war  cloud  and  that  band  of  struggling 
heroes.  He  looks  down  as  calmly  as  at  this  hour  he  is  shining  on 
the  noon-mark  on  the  threshold  of  their  far-away  northern  homes, 
the  cottages  on  the  prairies  of  Iowa  or  in  the  woodlands  of 
Wisconsin.  There  no  sound  breaks  the  stillness  but  the  lowing  of 
cattle  or  the  occasional  bark  of  the  house-dog,  or  the  voice  of  the 
mother  bidding  the  daughter  place  the  vacant  chairs  as  if  the  ab- 
sent ones  were  still  to  gather  about  the  board.  And  now  they  bow 
their  heads  in  prayer  and  ask  Him  who  doeth  all  things  well  to 
protect  their  loved  ones  from  the  pestilence  that  walketh  in  dark- 
ness and  the  destniction  that  wasteth  at  noonday.    Is  there  any 
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tightness  about  the  heart?  Is  there  anything  in  that  sunlight  that 
tells  of  the  scene  the  sun  looks  down  on  under  that  far  southern 
sky? 

Twelve  o'clock  at  Allatoona ;  nine  hundred  men  are  down.  The 
trenches  are  encumbered  with  them.  Half  the  defenders  are  gone. 
At  one  o'clock  Corse  himself  is  struck  by  a  fragment  of  a  shell 
and  is  unconscious.  Lay  him  out  there  on  the  inner  slope.  He 
can't  have  much  attention  now.  Colonel  Tourtellotte  comes  over 
from  the  east  fort  to  take  command.  He  looks  at  the  general  now 
and  then.  At  half  past  one  he  seems  to  be  coming  to.  The  eyes 
open.  The  lips  move.  There  is  a  question  in  his  eye.  He  would 
ask — ^you  know  what — "Do  we — "  "Do  we — "  But  before  he  has 
strength  to  finish  the  words,  there  falls  upon  his  ear  the  roar  of 
the  cannon  of  the  Twelfth  Wisconsin  Battery — (O  how  sweet 
those  thunderous  voices!) — ^and  the  joyful  rattle  of  the  rifles  of 
the  Fourth  Minnesota,  the  Thirty-ninth  Iowa,  the  Seventh  Illinois 
and  the  Eighteenth  Wisconsin.  They  answer  the  question.  He 
knows  that  we  still  hold  the  fort. 

At  last  at  two  o'clock,  there  is  a  movement  on  yonder  southern 
hills  like  the  waving  of  a  grain  field,  or  the  tossing  of  the  boughs 
of  a  forest.  It  is  the  head  of  the  Twenty-third  Corps  advancing  in 
line  of  battle.  The  artillery  ceases  firing.  Hood  is  in  retreat.  The 
railway  is  still  ours.  Schofield  from  Chattanooga  may  now  re- 
inforce Thomas  at  Nashville  and  Sherman  can  march  to  the  sea. 

Look  at  Allatoona  once  more,  at  the  last  hour  of  that  day.  The 
dead  are  gathered  in  the  long  arc  of  a  circle  about  the  west  fort. 
The  men  who  gathered  and  laid  them  there  were  the  men  of  Donel- 
son,  of  Shiloh,  of  Murfreesboro,  Missionary  Ridge  and  Atlanta, 
but  they  had  never  seen  the  equal  of  that.  There  was  the  Thirty- 
ninth  Iowa  as  if  sinking  in  bivouac  from  dress  parade.  There  lay 
the  Colonel,  all  the  Captains  who  were  present  but  one,  all  the 
Lieutenants  but  two,  and  one-half  of  the  rank  and  file.  There, 
too,  is  another  semi-circle  a  little  farther  down  the  hill,  of  the  men 
in  gray.  One  of  them  was  a  man  of  note  that  day ;  a  large  man, 
like  Governor  Rusk  of  Wisconsin ;  not  an  officer,  but  at  the  head 
of  the  first  charge,  right  up  to  the  line  of  abatis,  with  a  hig^  smile 
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of  courage  as  if  it  were  the  happiest  moment  of  his  life.  Again 
and  a  third  time  they  charged  with  the  same  man  still  at  their  head. 
A  fourth  time  he  came,  but  no  more.  When  we  turned  him  over 
and  laid  him  down  in  the  line  of  the  gray,  there  seemed  still  to 
linger  in  his  features  that  high  smile  of  hope  and  courage.  Un- 
known hero  of  a  lost  cause !  with  thy  unnamed  companions  about 
thee,  and  you,  soldiers  of  the  blue,  with  the  last  sunset  resting  on 
your  faces,  its  ruddy  glow  contending  there  with  the  paleness  of 
death.  Mother  Earth  with  equal  kindness  folds  you  in  her  bosom. 

THE  march  to  the  SEA. 

The  physical  consequences  of  the  Atlanta  campaign  were  great. 
If  Richmond  was  the  brain,  Atlanta  was  the  heart  of  the  Con- 
federacy. Its  railways,  its  foundries,  its  factories,  its  arsenals  had 
now  passed  to  the  hands  of  its  enemy.  The  vitals  of  the  Con- 
federacy were  in  the  grasp  of  its  foe.  If  the  physical  consequences 
were  great,  the  moral  consequences  were  greater.  If  such  generals 
as  the  skillful  Johnston  and  the  fiery  Hood,  the  Jachin  and  Boaz, 
the  beauty  and  strength  of  the  Confederacy,  are  alike  brushed  aside, 
then  who  is  to  stc^  the  victorious  Sherman  ?  The  Southern  sees 
that  the  Confederacy  is  breaking  in  twain ;  it  is  possible  for  Sher- 
man to  sweep  to  the  Atlantic.  But  the  Washington  authorities 
urge  him  to  pursue  Hood.  He  sends  despatch  after  despatch  to 
Grant,  "I  would  infinitely  prefer  to  send  back  all  my  wounded, 
make  a  wreck  of  the  railway  from  Atlanta  to  Chattanooga  and  of 
Atlanta  itself,  and  with  my  effective  army  move  through  Georgia, 
smashing  things  to  the  sea."  The  credit  of  that  march  belongs  both 
in  suggestion  and  accomplishment  to  Sherman  himself.  It  was 
against  the  rules  of  warfare.  It  alarmed  the  government.  Chief 
of  Staff  Rawlins  labored  with  the  President  to  stop  it.  But  at  last 
the  Washington  authorities  g^ve  a  reluctant  consent.  The  tele- 
graph is  cut  lest  Washington  should  change  its  mind,  and  Sherman 
disappears  from  the  world  for  a  month,  to  emerge  on  the  Atlantic, 
and  send  a  despatch  to  President  Lincoln,  offering  him  the  city  of 
Savannah  as  a  Christmas  present.  The  Confederacy  has  parted 
in  the  middle.  There  is  a  gash  thirty  miles  wide  across  it,  and 
Sherman  has  made  it. 
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the  storming  of  fort  macalister. 

On  December  tenth  Sherman  was  closing  round  Savannah.  He 
had  subsisted  on  the  country,  but  the  foragers  were  now  bringing 
in  nothing  but  rice  and  that  was  giving  out.  The  fleet  is  doubtless 
out  there  with  plenty  of  rations,  but  it  cannot  come  up  the  river  so 
long  as  Fort  Macalister  is  held  by  the  enemy.  Hazen  is  ordered 
to  invest  and  storm  it.  His  division  crosses  the  river  and  sets  out 
on  its  fifteen-mile  march  through  obstructed  forests  and  marshes. 
Sherman  and  Howard  drop  down  in  a  row  boat  to  Cheeves'  Mill, 
three  miles  above  the  fort,  to  watch  the  assault.  On  a  platform  on 
the  roof  of  the  mill,  a  signal  officer  was  sweeping  the  horizon  with 
his  telescope.  At  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  he  discovers  a 
flag  in  the  woods.  It  says  that  Hazen  is  preparing  to  assault.  An 
officer  with  Sherman  thinks  there  is  a  faint  cloud  of  smoke  in  the 
offing  and  by  and  by  an  object  gliding  along  the  horizon  above  the 
top  of  the  sedge  towards  the  sea.  He  thinks  it  is  the  smokestack 
of  a  steamer ;  and  probably  one  of  our  squadron.  Soon  the  flag  is 
visible.  It  is  the  stars  and  stripes.  A  group  of  officers  on  the 
upper  deck  descry  the  group  on  the  mill.  They  signal,  **Who  are 
you?"  The  reply  is  **General  Sherman."  They  ask,  *'Is  the  Fort 
taken  ?"    **No,  but  it  will  be  in  a  minute/' 

Hazen's  signal  officer  was  watching  this  conversation  and  it 
was  communicated  to  the  troops  about  to  assault.  At  that  instant 
out  of  the  dark  fringe  of  woods  into  the  open  field,  moved  the 
troops  to  the  attack.  Three  regiments  from  the  south,  three  from 
the  west,  three  from  the  northwest ;  lines  dressed  as  on  parade^ 
forward  at  a  quick,  steady  pace.  The  fort  is  alive  now.  The  great 
guns  belching  fire.  Gaps  are  rent  in  the  oncoming  lines.  Down 
go  the  colors  of  two  regiments;  up  they  come  again;  down  go 
three  flags;  up  and  forward  again.  Now  smoke  covers  the  ad- 
vancing lines.  They  are  struggling  with  felled  trees,  abatis, 
chevaux  de  frise,  upright  lines  of  timber  set  in  ditches  filled  with 
water  and  are  assailed  by  torpedoes,  hand  grenades,  and  a  storm 
of  canister,  grape  and  musketry.  A  sea  breeze  stoops  and  sweeps 
the  fort  of  smoke.  How  the  Confederate  artillerymen  are  work- 
ing, the  powder  boys  running  with  the  red  bags  of  powder,  the 
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cannoneers  ramming  the  charges  home;  the  red  flashes  shooting 
down  the  slope.  But  there  is  something  moving  in  the  smoke 
down  there ;  look,  look,  a  banner  rises  from  it  into  the  sunlight ; 
another,  and  another :  there  come  the  three  brigades ;  not  in  very 
good  order  now ;  but  they  are  coming ;  up  the  slope  go  the  colors ; 
the  parapet  is  alive  with  the  blue;  there  is  for  a  moment  a  wild 
struggle  about  the  guns  and  then  down  falls  the  rebel  ensign  and 
the  starry  flag  unrolls  above.  Send  the  signal  now,  officer !  Come, 
breadships !    Come,  warships !    Sherman  has  reached  the  sea, 

GRANT  AND  SHERMAN 

owed  much  to  each  other.  They  supplemented  each  other.  Grant 
at  the  outset  was  superior  in  firmness  and  confidence;  Sherman 
in  alertness  of  intellect  and  learning.  Grant  reached  conclusions 
slowly,  with  deliberation ;  Sherman  rushed  to  his  purpose  swift  as 
an  eagle.  Grant  was  immovable,  calm,  taciturn ;  Sherman  open  to 
argument,  active,  full  of  speech.  Sherman  was  a  student  oiE  the 
art  of  war  and  a  skilful  tactician.  He  practiced  the  art  of  war  as 
a  chess  player  manages  his  game.  He  calculated  the  moves  of  his 
antagonist  and  played  accordingly.  Grant  played  regardless  of 
his  adversary's  moves.  He  took  the  shortest  road  to  the  result  he 
desired,  let  come  what  would.  The  absence  of  resistance,  while 
Sherman  was  marching  to  the  sea,  was  not  an  accident.  He  out- 
maneuvered  the  enemy.  He  was  prepared  to  fight  and  would  have 
fought  in  Georgia,  as  he  did  in  the  Carolinas,  but  he  thought  it 
better  to  cut  the  Confederacy  in  two,  without  battle ;  so  by  feints 
he  divided  the  enemy,  who  scattered  everywhere,  knowing  not 
where  to  look  for  him.  So  Sherman  marched  from  Atlanta  to 
Savannah  with  only  63  killed.  In  Sherman  the  United  States  had 
an  officer  of  military  instinct  and  training,  who  understood  the  art 
of  war  as  a  game  of  skill,  as  well  as  a  trial  of  brute  strength  and 
dogged  persistence. 

HIS  PERSONAL  CHARACTER. 

Sherman's  unselfishness  appears  in  all  his  career.     He  was 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  his  country.    The  country  first,  Sher- 
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man  afterwards.  He  was  desirous  of  fame,  but  not  undtdy.  When 
deposed  from  command  of  the  department  of  Kentucky  and  sent 
to  the  rear  as  a  mere  recruiting  officer,  he  suffered  silently  such  a 
reduction  of  rank  and  took  up  with  energy  the  work  of  the  sub- 
ordinate position.  His  unselfishness  appears  in  his  course  since 
the  war.  One  word  would  have  made  him  President.  But  he  had 
a  brotherly  feeling  for  John  Sherman.  If  one  of  the  family  were 
to  be  President,  he  thought  it  should  be  the  senator.  If  he  had  had 
no  senator-brother,  he  would  still  have  refused  a  nomination.  He 
used  to  declare  that  Grant  made  the  mistake  of  his  life  in  accepting 
the  Presidency.  He  should,  like  Sherman,  have  rested  upon  his 
military  fame. 

Sherman  was  absolutely  truthful.  He  felt  that  he  owed  it  to 
his  country,  to  military  science,  and  to  history,  to  tell  the  truth 
whether  complimentary  or  not.  What  a  striking  instance  of  his 
devotion  to  truth  and  of  his  spirit  of  fairness,  is  the  fact  that  he 
offered  to  insert  in  the  second  edition  of  his  war  memoirs  the 
letters  and  i>ersonal  statements  of  officers  who  felt  themselves  ag- 
grieved by  his  account  of  their  exploits.  This  is  without  a  pre- 
cedent in  history. 

Comrades  and  Companions  of  the  Loyal  Legion:  Read  to 
your  children  the  story  of  William  T.  Sherman.  It  will  uplift  their 
thoughts  and  fire  their  courage.  It  will  lead  them  to  regard  the 
nation  as  something  to  work  for,  to  ccMifer  benefits  on,  as  some- 
thing to  serve,  and  not  altogether  as  something  to  confer  benefits 
on  us  and  to  serve  our  opportunities.  The  lessons  of  such  a  career 
cannot  fail  to  make  them  lovers  of  their  native  land. 


A  VISIT  TO  THE  BATTLEFIELDS  OF  VIRGINIA. 

By  Wm.  H.  Bbach^  ist  Lieutenant  and  Adjutant  First  New  York 
(Lincoln)    Cavalry. 

Bead  February  7,  MOO, 

THE  army  of  100,000  Greeks  had  withdrawn  from  the  plains 
of  Troy.  The  gates  of  the  city  were  thrown  open.  The 
people,  relieved  from  the  long  siege,  were  carious  to  go 
and  see  the  deserted  camps.  Here  the  ships  of  the  besiegers  had 
been  drawn  up  along  the  shore.  Here  the  dreaded  Achilles  had 
pitched  his  tent.  Here  the  opposing  lines  had  contended  in  battle. 
As  these  places  were  interesting  to  the  Trojans,  so  a  visit  to  some 
of  the  battlefields  of  Virginia  was  full  of  interest  to  me. 

My  first  jovtmty  to  Washington,  in  1861,  was  on  a  train  of 
box  cars  carrying  a  thousand  men  of  the  First  New  York  (Lin- 
coln) Cavalry,  not  yet  provided  with  horses.  Each  car  had  holes 
chopped  in  the  ends  and  sides  for  ventilation.  Firmly  nailed 
board  seats  were  arrai^ed  to  acaxnmodate  the  greatest  possible 
number  of  men.  My  first  night  in  the  national  capital  I  slept  on 
the  floor  of  the  railroad  freight  house,  with  only  a  copy  of  the  New 
York  Herald  for  bedding. 

After  Hunter's  retreat  across  the  motmtains  in  1864,  the  regi- 
ment was  transported  from  the  Ohio  river  eastward  over  the  B. 
&  O.  R.  R.  an  afternoon,  all  night  and  the  next  morning,  the  men 
riding  on  the  top  of  the  cars,  while  their  horses  rode  inside.  My 
latest  journey  over  this  road,  chosen  because  of  the  many  historic 
localities  all  along  the  way,  was  in  a  magnificent  palace  car.  On  a 
bright  July  morning  we  start  from  Pittsburg.  The  busy  dty,  on 
a  historic  site,  is  the  gateway  into  the  mountains.  The  road  runs 
up  by  the  side  of  the  Monongahela.  For  a  few  miles  the  river  is 
navigable  for  the  flat-bottomed,  stem-wheel  steamers  adapted  to 
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shallow  waters.  Soon  we  are  among  the  cascades  of  the  rapid 
mountain  streams.  The  mountain  sides  are  steep  and  generally 
thickly  wooded.  There  are  frequent  chutes  down  which  timbers 
for  railroad  ties  and  telegraph  poles  are  sent  sliding  from  the  up- 
per mountains.  The  grade  becomes  steeper  as  the  stream  becomes 
smaller  and  more  rapid,  and  finally  the  train,  curving  to  the  left, 
plimges  into  the  side  of  the  mountain.  We  are  crossing  the  divide. 
After  several  minutes  we  emerge  from  the  darkness  of  the  long 
tunnel  into  the  upper  valley  of  a  stream  that  flows  into  the  Poto- 
mac. Now  it  is  down  along  the  swift  stream  to  Cumberland,  the 
rendezvous  of  Braddock's  forces.  From  here  we  follow  along  the 
Potomac,  first  on  one  side,  then  on  the  other. 

We  observe  some  remarkable  geological  features,  strata  of 
rock  in  all  positions  from  nearly  horizontal  to  almost  vertical, 
curved  like  a  rainbow  or  crumpled  and  twisted  into  all  conceivable 
conditions.  These  are  among  the  oldest  mountains  on  the  earth, 
lifted  up  and  wrinkled  while  some  of  the  regions  of  the  higher 
Rockies  were  yet  under  the  primeval  sea. 

We  come  out  from  the  shadows  of  the  mountains,  the  scenes 
of  many  a  wild  chase  and  weary  ride,  into  the  harvest  sunshine  of 
the  great  Valley.  The  broad  fields  that  once  were  bristling  with 
bayonets,  now  stand  thick  with  ripened  wheat. 

I  made  a  side  trip  to  Gettysburg.  A  comrade  who  had  been 
interested  in  studying  the  cyclorama  of  the  battle,  standing  on 
Cemetery  Ridge  and  looking  over  the  field,  remarked  with  some 
enthusiasm,  "Why,  this  is  just  like  the  cyclorama!"  "You  mean 
the  cyclorama  is  like  this." 

Another  comrade,  who  had  been  in  the  battle,  visiting  the 
cyclorama  with  some  friends,  was  pointing  out  to  them  the  differ- 
ent positions.  Forgetting  everything  but  the  battle,  he  said,  "You 
see  that  puff  of  smoke.  Just  wait  a  minute  till  that  clears  away 
and  I'll  show  you  just  where  I  stood." 

I  made  a  trip  through  the  lower  Valley  on  roads  over  which  we 
had  advanced  and  retreated,  marched  and  countermarched  from 
'62  to  '65.  It  is  one  of  the  richest  portions  of  the  country  and, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  earthworks  on  the  hills,  has  recovered 
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from  the  ravages  of  war.    The  fine  farms  are  the  homes  of  an 
intelligent  people. 

The  lines  of  migration  have  generally  nearly  followed  the 
parallels  of  latitude  westward.  But  in  early  times  there  was  a 
large  migration  from  Pennsylvania  toward  the  southwest  up  this 
rich  Valley  of  Virginia.  The  ancestors  of  Lincoln  moved  from 
New  England  to  Pennsylvania,  and  thence  up  this  valley  to  Rock- 
ingham County,  where  some  families  of  the  name  are  yet  living. 

It  is  all  historic  ground.  Here  was  the  immense  estate  of  Lord 
Fairfax,  surveyed  by  the  young  Washington,  and  portions  of  it 
afterward  owned  and  occupied  by  members  of  the  Washington 
family.  Charlestown,  one  of  the  choicest  places  in  the  South,  was 
named  for  Charles  Washington.  Kercheval's  history  is  full  of 
stirring  events  in  the  times  of  the  Indian  occupation  and  the  early 
settlements.  The  prisoners  of  Trenton  and  Saratoga  were  sent  to 
Winchester  for  safe  keeping.  At  Leetown,  General  Charles  Lee, 
after  he  was  dismissed  from  the  army,  lived  in  a  rude  hut,  with 
his  books  and  his  pack  of  dogs  for  almost  his  only  companions. 
General  Gates  lived  not  far  from  Lee.  Berryville  used  to  be  known 
as  Battletown,  from  the  frequent  pugilistic  encounters  that  Daniel 
Morgan  had  with  his  various  neighbors,  for  he  did  not  altogether 
lay  aside  his  fighting  propensities  when  the  war  of  the  Revolution 
was  over. 

During  the  Civil  War  this  region  was  the  scene  of  ceaseless 
military  operations,  from  Jackson's  first  capture  of  Harper's  Ferry 
and  the  first  fight  at  Falling  Waters,  until  Sheridan,  by  his  decisive 
victories,  had  swept  the  Valley  clear  of  active  enemies. 

Some  war  time  acquaintances  were  renewed  near  Charlestown ; 
on  valuable  farms  lived  the  related  Aglionby,  Yates  and  Beall 
families.  Members  of  these  families  had  been  in  Iowa  and  had 
financial  interests  there.  Returning  to  Virginia  when  the  war 
began  they  left  their  interests  in  the  hands  of  a  Dubuque  attorney, 
one  of  my  acquaintances.  This  lawyer  wrote  to  me  to  call  upon 
these  people  if  I  should  ever  happen  in  their  neighborhood.  They 
were  of  noted  English  families  that  traced  their  ancestry  back  to 
the  time  of  the  Conqueror.    Although  their  sympathies  were  with 
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the  South,  they  were  most  honorable  people.  Their  attorney  sent 
me  business  letters  and  leg^  documents  to  be  delivered  to  them, 
and  it  was  convenient  for  me  to  mail  letters  for  them  in  return. 
Once,  to  deliver  a  business  letter,  I  went  far  outside  our  lines. 
Realizing  that  I  was  running  some  risk,  without  tarrying  I  started 
on  my  return,  asking,  "Is  the  way  clear?"  "So  far  as  we  know, 
it  is.  But  if  you  should  be  taken  by  any  of  our  men,  ask  them  to 
bring  you  here,  and  we  will  see  that  you  are  escorted  safely  to 
your  lines."  On  one  occasion  the  kind  hearted  Mrs.  Beall  filled 
my  overcoat  pockets  with  fine,  larg^  potatoes,  a  favor  that  was 
appreciated  as  a  luxury  in  the  monotonous  diet  of  hard  tack  and 
salt  pork. 

John  Y.  BeaJl  had  been  active  in  the  Confederate  navy.  He 
had  been  the  leader  in  some  daring  exploits  on  the  lakes.  Cross- 
ing into  New  York  in  citizen's  dress  he  was  suspected  by  officers. 
Even  then  he  might  have  escaped,  but  he  took  extra  risks  in  try- 
ing to  save  a  Confederate  friend,  and  was  arrested.'  He  was  tried 
and  condemned.  The  esteem  in  which  the  family  was  held  was 
attested  by  the  delegations  from  prominent  Union  families  who 
went  in  person  to  the  President  and  begged  that  his  life  might  be 
spared.  But  he  had  been  too  daring  in  his  operations,  and  Gen- 
eral Dix  insisted  on  his  execution.  He  met  his  fate  with  a  courage 
that  was  heroic.  A  younger  brother  served  in  the  ranks  till  Lee*s 
surrender.  The  generous  hospitality  of  these  families  on  the  oc- 
casion of  this  visit  was  a  reminder  of  the  amenities  that  may  exist 
even  in  time  of  war. 

Other  families  whose  acquaintance  I  had  been  requested  by 
Northern  friends  to  make  were  the  Lovells  and  Wheatleys  of 
Front  Royal.  No  opportunity  presented  itself  until  the  fall  of  '64, 
when  a  detail  was  foraging  on  the  Wheatley  farm.  As  usual,  men 
would  go  to  the  house  to  ask  for  something  to  eat  different  from 
army  rations.  What  was  in  the  house  was  freely  given  at  the 
door  by  Mrs.  Wheatley,  assisted  by  a  comely  gfirl  of  ten  years. 
There  was  some  cause  to  fear  that  the  men  would  want  to  enter 
and  search  the  house.  The  little  girl  asked,  "Have  those  men  a 
right  to  come  into  this  house?"    "Without  orders  they  have  not." 
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With  remarkable  spirit  the  Uttle  maid  said,  "Then  they  can't  come 
in !"  Assurance  was  given  that  they  should  not  be  molested,  and 
a  further  assurance  that  they  should  have  protection  papers  for 
their  buildings.  Returning  to  camp  I  went  to  General  Powell  and 
asked  for  such  papers.  The  brave  and  considerate  general  g^ranted 
them.  Taking  these  and  running  the  risk,  I  rode  the  few  miles 
across  the  country  and  handed  Mrs.  Wheatley  the  official  protec- 
tion for  her  family  and  buildings.  It  was  a  temptation  to  accept 
the  invitation  to  sit  at  a  table  and  eat  a  civilian's  dinner  in  civilian 
style.  But  there  was  the  danger  of  being  captured.  But  I  was 
assured,  "If  there  were  a  regiment  of  Confederates  here  they 
would  let  you  go  free."  And  here  on  this  visit  was  another  pleas- 
ant acquaintance  renewed.  The  people  were  yet  in  good  health 
and  good  circumstances,  and  the  spirited  little  Confederate  maiden 
was  the  wife  of  a  prosperous  merchant. 

The  upper  part  of  the  Valley  is  a  region  of  natural  wonders  as 
well  as  of  historic  interest.  Here  are  the  Luray  and  Weyer's 
caverns,  the  Natural  Bridge,  the  Peaks  of  Otter,  and  remarkable 
mineral  springs.  Many  a  tourist  has  journeyed  in  the  old  world 
and  not  looked  upon  finer  mountain  scenery  than  that  of  this  up- 
per Valley. 

Washington  is  the  finest  city  in  the  world,  and  a  semi-circle  of 
beautiful  residence  towns  covers  Maryland  for  many  miles  from 
the  capital.  The  former  unsightly  scaffolding  has  given  place  to 
the  finished  dome  of  the  capitol.  The  vacant  grounds,  once  filled 
with  parked  army  wagons  and  corrals  of  noisy  mules,  are  now 
built  up  with  stately  homes.  One  of  the  stateliest  of  these  was  in 
recent  years  the  home  of  a  Western  senator.  His  political  enemies 
had  photogfraphs  of  the  gjeat  mansion  taken,  and  they  circulated 
these  among  the  frugal  farmers  of  the  state  he  in  part  represented, 
with  the  question,  "Do  you  want  to  support  your  representatives 
in  luxury  like  this?"  And  the  senator  was  not  returned  by  the 
next  legislature. 

The  slopes  of  Rock  Creek,  where  we  watered  our  horses,  have 
been  transformed  with  broad,  winding  driveways  and  rustic 
bridges,  into  the  Zoological  Park.    The  great  cattleyard  around 
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the  Washington  monument  is  now  a  garden  with  circling  walks, 
lily  ponds  and  gorgeous  flower  beds.  The  stunted,  square  shaft 
with  its  old  shed-like  roof,  now  stands  finished,  and  higher  than 
the  pyramids. 

A  few  figures  familiar  in  war  times  are  still  to  be  seen.  Among 
them  is  Dr.  Mary  Walker,  who  is  conspicuous  on  most  public  oc- 
casions. She  did  much  good  by  organizing  better  hospital  service 
in  the  early  part  of  the  war,  and  received  a  vote  of  thanks  from 
Congress.  But  her  career  suggests  the  question  whether  it  is  not 
a  misfortune  for  some  people  to  become  very  conspicuous  early  in 
life.  She  dresses  in  all  respects  like  a  man,  usually  in  black  broad- 
cloth. A  reporter  remarked  that  he  was  always  in  doubt,  when- 
ever he  met  Dr.  Walker,  whether  he  should  address  her  as  a  man, 
or  address  him  as  a  woman. 

Washington  was  again  the  center  of  military  activity,  for  it 
was  the  time  of  the  three  months'  war  with  Spain. 

The  contrast  between  the  two  wars,  one  of  four  years,  and  the 
other  of  three  months,  recalls  an  incident  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher's 
visit  to  England  in  1863.  He  was  invited  to  make  a  number  of 
speeches.  At  some  of  these  immense  meetings  he  was  continually 
interrupted  by  those  whose  sympathies  were  with  the  South,  with 
cat-calls,  hisses  and  shouts  of  derision.  With  patience  and  good 
nature  he  held  his  position  on  the  platform  until  they  listened.  He 
was  asked  the  question,  "You  promised  to  put  down  the  rebellion 
in  ninety  days;  why  haven't  you  done  it?"  Mr.  Beecher  promptly 
replied,  "Because  we  are  fighting  fellow  Americans  and  not 
Englishmen." 

For  some  time  before  the  war  Bartholomew  Besley,  whose 
father  lived  in  Fairfax  Coimty,  had  been  engaged  in  engineering 
work  in  southern  Virginia  and  North  Carcrfina.  Seeing  that  the 
storm  was  coming,  he  and  two  others  of  the  corps,  with  horse  and 
wagon,  started  overland  for  home.  They  were  none  too  soon. 
Mounted  vigilance  committees  were  already  patrolling  the  country 
on  the  lookout  for  suspicious  characters.  The  three  had  need  to 
use  all  their  powers  of  invention  to  elude  or  escape  the  watchful 
patrols.     They  succeeded  in  getting  home,  when  Besley  joined 
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this  First  Cavalry.  He  served  through  the  war,  including  ten 
months  in  Andersonville  and  Florence.  He  was  familiar  with  all 
northern  and  central  Virginia.  He  was  now  living  near  Falls 
Qiurch  and  was  a  valuable  guide  as  well  as  a  trusted  comrade. 
Together  for  a  few  days  we  drove  over  and  among  the  Virg^ia 
hills  that,  during  the  fall  and  winter  of  '6i-'62,  were  covered  with 
the  camps  of  McQellan's  great  army.  Then,  from  the  high 
ground  back  of  Fairfax  Seminary,  one  had  a  view  of  a  wide 
r^on.  Only  stumps  were  remaining  where  thick  woods  had 
been.  On  the  hillsides  for  miles  and  miles  were  camps  of  regi- 
ments, brigades  and  divisions.  Such  a  sight  may  not  be  seen 
oftener  than  once  in  a  huixlred  years.  It  was  the  early  morning 
after  riding  through  these  more  than  "a  hundred  circling  camps" 
that  Julia  Ward  Howe  wrote  down  the  words  that  came  to  her  as 
an  inspiration  in  the  silent  watches  of  the  night — the  Battle  Hymn 
of  the  Republic. 

Mine  eyes  have  seen  the  glory  of  the  coming  of  the  Lord: 
He  is  trampling  out  the  vintage  where  the  grapes  of  wrath  are  stored ; 
He  hath  loosed  the  fateful  lightnings  of  his  terrible  swift  sword; 
His  truth  is  marching  on. 

Fort  Buffalo  on  the  extreme  northwest  and  Fort  Lyon  on  the 
extreme  south,  and  many  others  of  the  once  formidable  earth- 
works still  remain,  save  as  the  frosts  and  rains  have  crumbled  and 
worn  them  down,  and  bushes  and  trees  have  gjown  up  over  them. 
We  hunted  up  our  old  camping  grounds  and  recalled  old  incidents. 

Our  first  winter  camp.  Camp  Kearney,  in  front  of  Fairfax  Sem- 
inary, was  now  a  goat  pasture.  The  imposing  red  brick  two- 
story  house,  built  in  colonial  times,  that  was  appropriated  as  r^- 
mental  headquarters,  was  getting  dilapidated.  The  walls  were 
yet  standing,  but  the  windows  were  gone  and  the  doors  broken 
down.  The  ground  story,  once  the  dining  room  of  the  officers' 
mess,  was  now  the  stable  of  the  four-footed  creatures  of  the 
pasture  field. 

Grass  was  growing  in  some  of  the  paved  streets  of  Alexandria. 
Portions  of  the  walls  of  the  Cloud's  mill  were  standing.  Lincolnia 
is  now  the  post  office  name  of  Annandale.    We  tried  to  locate  our 
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old  camping  ground  by  a  brick  house.  We  could  only  find  some 
fragments  of  bricks  scattered  over  an  open  field.  The  gfreat  re- 
view gfround  at  Bailey's  cross  roads  had  been  refenced,  but  the 
comer  of  the  house  that  had  been  partly  shattered  by  a  Con- 
federate solid  shot  from  Munson's  hill,  had  never  been  fully 
patched  up.  Some  pleasant  localities  had  been  platted  by  land  im- 
provement companies  and  were  being  built  up  with  tasty  cottages. 
We  drove  into  the  spacious  grounds  of  Ravensworth,  the 
country  home  of  the  late  William  Fitzhugh  Lee,  who  at  the  time 
of  his  death  represented  this  district  in  Congress.  It  is  a  veritable 
baronial  estate,  with  its  fine,  old  style  mansion  and  outbuildings, 
extensive  walled  gardens,  great  lawn  with  century-old  shade  trees, 
winding  driveways  and  stooe-posted  gateway.  This  was  still  kept 
in  good  condition,  with  stable  full  of  thoroughbred  roadsters. 
Many  such  estates  for  a  long  time  have  not  yielded  sufficient  in- 
come to  keep  them  in  the  condition  in  which  they  were  once  kept, 
and  the  lands  have  been  sold,  piece  by  piece,  until  little  or  nothing 
of  the  original  estate  remains  in  the  family  name.  Many  of  these 
lands  are  covered  with  choice  timber.  An  expression  sometimes 
applied  to  politicians  who  have  felt  constrained,  for  expediency's 
sake,  to  modify  their  opinions,  had  its  origin  in  an  incident  that  is 
said  to  have  occurred  on  one  of  these  Virginia  plantations.  A 
soldier  had  gone  out  from  the  camp  to  look  for  game.  Strolling 
through  a  wide  lawn  he  saw  a  crow  in  the  top  of  a  tree  and  shot 
it.  He  had  leaned  his  reloaded  gtin  against  the  tree  and  was  ex- 
amining his  game  when  the  owner  of  the  estate  came  upon  him. 
The  owner  was  enraged,  for  it  was  his  pet  tame  crow  that  had 
been  shot.  Taking  the  gtin  he  aimed  it  at  the  soldier  and  de- 
manded that  he  should  eat  that  crow.  The  soldier  protested,  but 
the  planter  threatened  to  shoot  him  unless  he  did  as  he  was  told. 
Picking  some  of  the  feathers  from  the  bird,  he  did  his  best  at 
nibbling  at  a  few  unsavory  morsels.  The  other,  considering  his 
honor  satisfied,  handed  the  soldier  his  gun  and  told  him  to  go,  and 
never  to  come  into  those  grounds  again.  The  soldier  then  turned 
upon  the  citizen  and  commanded,  "Now  you  eat  the  rest  of  that 
crow !"    Seeing  no  other  way  out  of  it,  the  planter  picked  up  the 
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crow  and  gagged  and  gulped  as  he  bit  off  and  tried  to  swallow  a 
few  shreds.  The  soldier  finally  told  him  that  would  do,  and  left 
the  grounds.  But  the  planter's  wrath  waxed  hot  and  huge  over 
the  affair.  The  next  morning  he  went  to  the  camp  and  made  com- 
plaint about  the  indignity  he  had  suffered.  The  commanding 
oflScer  sent  for  the  offending  soldier,  and  asked,  "Did  you  ever  see 
this  gentleman  beifore?"  With  a  good  natured  smile  of  recogni- 
tion he  replied,  "Oh,  yes,  sir;  he  and  I  dined  together  yesterday!" 

The  country  between  Washington  and  Richmond  is  more  in- 
teresting in  its  associations  than  in  its  present  condition.  The 
land  is  mostly  neglected,  uncultivated,  grown  up  with  rank  weeds. 
There  are  not  men  enough  in  this  part  of  the  state  to  properly 
cultivate  the  land.  Here  and  there  some  northern  men  have  taken 
lands  and  are  making  them  pay.  Southern  people  have  made  a 
beginning  in  better  ways  of  farming.  Mr.  Zenpf,  of  New  York, 
has  about  7,000  acres,  part  of  the  old  Malvern  estate,  along  the 
James  River  a  few  miles  below  Richmond.  He  has  erected  a  com- 
modious house  and  immense  bams,  and  has  systematically  under- 
drained  the  land.  He  has  brought  barge  loads  of  fertilizers  from 
New  York,  that  otherwise  would  have  been  dumped  into  the 
Atlantic.  He  employs  more  than  150  colored  men,  and  under  his 
judicious  management  they  are  doing  good  work.  The  place  has 
yielded  yearly  from  10,000  to  12,000  bushels  of  wheat. 

I  made  Richmond  a  center  of  operations.  Confederate 
veterans  gave  me  information.  On  the  site  of  Libby  prison  is  a 
great  ice  making  establishment.  I  first  made  my  way  to  the  strong 
works  on  the  high  bluff  of  the  Chickahominy,  opposite  Mechanics- 
ville.  The  first  artillery  duel  across  that  valley  of  death  is  distinct 
in  my  memory.  Just  back  of  our  camp  the  balloon  had  gone  up  to 
take  a  survey.  A  shell  came  shrieking  through  the  air  and  burst 
close  to  the  balloon.    The  balloonist 

"Sent  forth  a  sharp  and  bitter  cry, 
As  of  a  wild  thing  taken  in  the  trap, 
Which  sees  the  trapper  coming  through  the  wood." 

He  may  have  meant  it  for  a  shout  of  defiance.  But,  like 
Zacchaeus,  he  made  haste  and  came  down.    The  balloon  was  taken 
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to  a  safe  distance  and  sent  up  again,  while  shot  after  shot  passed 
orrer  and  through  the  camp,  until  a  battery  was  in  position  to  reply. 

Passing  from  Mechanicsville,  crossing  the  creek  at  Beaver 
Dam,  over  the  fields  of  Gaines'  Mill  and  Cold  Harbor,  across  the 
CWckahominy  and  post  Savage's  Station,  one  could  vividly  recall 
the  events  of  June  28th,  29th  and  30th,  '62 ;  the  desperate  fighting ; 
the  movements  of  trains,  and  crowding  columns ;  the  repeated  at- 
tacks of  the  Confederates ;  the  repulses ;  the  sky  blackened  with 
the  smoke  of  burning  supplies;  the  2,500  wounded  at  Savage's 
Station  abandoned  to  the  mercy  of  the  enemy ;  the  railroad  train 
loaded  with  ammunition,  set  on  fire  and  sent,  without  engineer  or 
conductor,  over  the  road,  a  huge  serpent  of  writhing  flame,  until 
it,  as  if  possessed  of  a  thousand  fiery  demons,  plunged  into  the 
Chickahominy. 

From  Richmond  to  Seven  Pines  there  is  a  trdley  line.  An 
effort  has  been  made  to  make  this  place  a  suburban  resort.  The 
long  lines  of  earthworks  through  the  pines  were  scarcely  changed. 
In  a  projecting  rectangle  the  old  ruts  of  cannon  wheels  were 
plainly  seen.  One  of  the  twin  houses  near  which  was  Casey's  re- 
doubt, was  still  standing.  Relics  of  the  battle  were  abundant.  The 
wife  of  the  farmer  living  here  had  a  peck  of  bullets  that  she  had 
picked  up  around  the  house. 

The  C.  &  O.  R.  R.  has  been  built  from  Richmond  all  the  way 
down  the  Peninsula  to  Old  Point  Comfort.  At  this  terminus  are 
now  commodious  hotels,  making  the  place  a  favorite  resort  in 
either  summer  or  winter.  Aiid  the  entire  peninsula  is  a  rich  fidd 
for  the  student  of  history. 

I  took  the  early  morning  train  at  Richmond  and  alighted  at 
Elko,  a  neat  railroad  station.  Upon  making  inquiries  I  found 
that  I  was  near  White  Oak  bridge.  On  the  bluff  back  of  the 
station  were  earthworks  in  which  Stonewall  Jackson  had  his 
batteries.  On  the  other  side  of  the  swamp  were  the  hastily  thrown 
up  defences  where  Franklin  had  his  artillery. 

My  inquiries  at  the  station  had  attracted  the  attention  of  a 
number  of  men,  among  them  the  mail  carrier,  who  made  his  daily 
round  of  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  on  foot.    He  offered  to  go  with 
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me,  as  it  was  on  his  way.  Others  said  they  could  go,  too,  just  as 
well  as  not.  And  when  I  started  out,  equipped  with  an  umbrella 
and  a  kodak,  I  had  quite  an  escort  of  courteous  fellows,  an  ad- 
vance guard  of  three  or  four,  a  rear  guard  of  as  many  more,  and 
on  each  side  a  flanking  party.  Several  were  dismounted  cavalry, 
who,  for  company's  sake,  were  willing  to  walk,  leading  their 
bicycles. 

The  road  through  the  swamp  was  sandy  and  wet,  very  much 
as  it  was  after  that  night  of  heavy  thunder  showers  when  the  rear 
guard  fell  back  from  Savage's  Station.  By  the  side  of  the  road 
under  the  southern  bluflf  was  a  fine  flowing  spring.  I  remembered 
this  well  as  furnishing  us  water  the  morning  before  the  fight. 
During  and  after  the  battle,  in  our  terrible  thirst,  when  no  water 
could  be  reached,  we  remembered  it  for  the  want  of  it.  The  field 
was  grown  up  with  weeds  and  briers,  as  if  no  plow  had  touched 
the  soil  since  the  day  of  the  battle. 

From  this  place  of  beginning  the  battle  extended  to  the  left 
three  or  four  miles  and  raged  at  times  with  the  frenzy  of  despera- 
tion until  dark.  Of  the  artillery  firing  here  Franklin  said  that  for 
severity  he  never  heard  it  equaled  in  the  field. 

It  was  near  midnight  after  the  battle,  that  the  rear  guard, 
made  up  of  part  of  the  Fifth  Wisconsin  Infantry  and  five  com- 
panies of  the  First  New  York  Cavalry,  withdrew  from  White  Oak 
bridge.  It  was  a  moonless,  starless  night.  Wearied  and  suffering 
with  indescribable  thirst,  the  men  marched  in  silence,  many  of 
them  sleeping  as  they  marched.  Somewhere  in  that  night  march 
this  rear  guard  halted.  In  a  moment  all  were  on  the  ground  and 
asleep.  Suddenly  there  was  a  frightful  racket  in  the  rear.  In  an 
instant  all  were  awake.  The  cavalry  mounted  without  orders, 
and  all  were  ready  for  the  supposed  Confederate  attack.  The 
suddenness  of  the  awaking  and  the  quickness  of  the  efforts  that 
were  made,  caused  an  indescribable  feeling  of  faintness  to  come 
over  one.  It  was  not  fear.  There  was  no  sign  of  a  stampede, 
though  it  was  thought  the  enemy  were  upon  us,  sure.  It  was 
soon  found  that  a  white  horse,  tied  to  the  roadside  rail  fence, 
probably  asleep  and  startled  by  some  troubled  dream,  had  pulled 
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over  about  a  furlong  of  the  old  fence.  The  clattering  of  rails,  and 
not  an  attack  by  the  enemy,  had  been  the  cause  of  the  nig^t  alarm. 

As  I  walked  over  the  field  and  recognized  positions,  incidents 
of  the  battle  came  back  to  me.  Early  in  the  fight  a  wounded  man 
had  retired  a  short  distance  to  the  rear.  To  examine  his  wound  his 
clothing  had  been  partly  removed.  He  was  lying  on  his  side. 
From  the  middle  of  his  back  the  blood  was  slowly  flowing.  He 
had  been  shot  through  the  middle  of  his  body,  and  his  case  was 
hopeless.  As  the  contending  masses  surged  away  to  the  left,  the 
poor  fellow  was  left  unattended  there  on  the  dusty  g^und  under 
the  hot  sun,  waiting  helpless  in  his  long  agony,  the  darkness  of 
death  slowly  coming  over  his  fluttering  senses.  How  many  hun- 
dred thousand  times  was  that  speechless  suffering  to  be  multiplied 
during  the  years  that  were  to  come? 

Near  Glendale  were  still  to  be  seen  the  earthworks  in  which 
Randol's  battery  was  captured  by  Virginians  who  poured  forward 
so  irresistibly  that  their  momentum  carried  them  over  and  beyond 
the  battery  and  almost  through  the  Union  lines.  And  here  it  was 
that  Kearney  restored  the  wavering  line,  calling  to  his  men,  "Go  in, 
my  boys !  Go  in  gayly !  Gayly,  my  boys !"  And  they  went  in  for 
all  they  were  wprth. 

Near  by  was  living  an  old  Confederate  soldier  who  still 
cherished  a  bitter  hatred  of  the  Yankees.  At  one  time  during  the 
war  he  came  home  on  sick  leave.  He  was  a  zealous  Methodist.  It 
was  Saturday,  and  he  had  taken  off  his  only  shirt  for  his  wife  to 
wash  so  that  he  could  go  to  church  the  next  day,  he  in  the  mean- 
time keeping  indoors.  While  the  shirt  was  on  the  line  and  nearly 
dry,  along  came  the  Yankees,  tired  and  dusty.  They  made  a  rush 
for  the  clean  shirt.    In  a  jiffy  one  of  them  had  it  off  the  line  and 

on  his  back,  and  had  hung  his (  ?)  in  its  place  on  the  line. 

The  good  wife  saw  the  exchange  and  rushed  to  the  door.  She 
begged,  pleaded  and  threatened,  but  in  vain.  The  soldier  said 
the  whole  Confederate  army  could  not  get  that  clean  shirt  oflf  from 
him  whole.  But  the  Confederate  did  not  need  his  church  shirt  the 
next  day,  as  the  Yankees  took  him  along,  a  prisoner,  and  carried 
him  down  to  the  Rip  Raps,  where  he  stayed  for  six  months.    His 
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undying  hate  was  believed  to  be  because  of  the  taking  of  that  Sun- 
day shirt. 

To  Mr.  James,  the  gentlemanly  superintendent  of  the  cemetery, 
I  was  indebted  for  entertainment  and  much  information,  as  he 
drove  with  me  to  places  of  special  interest.  At  Greenwood,  near 
Malvern,  lived  Mrs.  M.  V.  Tantum.  While  the  battle  was  being 
fought.  Major  Tantum,  of  a  New  Jersey  regiment,  observed  this 
locality  and  was  so  pleased  with  the  place  that  after  the  war  he 
came  here  to  live  on  this  choice  farm.  It  was  generous  hospitality 
that  was  offered  me  here.  Horses  and  carriages  were  placed  at 
my  service,  and  I  was  invited  to  an  enjoyable  evening  picnic  at 
the  former  home  of  General  Pickett  on  the  bank  of  the  James 
River.  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Nelson,  of  Nelson's  farm, 
who  acted  as  guide  to  some  Confederate  generals  during  these 
battles. 

Many  of  the  earthworks  had  never  been  changed.  In  scwne 
spots  bullets  had  been  picked  up  like  acorns  under  an  oak.  Im- 
prints of  them  were  thick  around  and  inside  the  Willis  church  and 
the  parsonage.  Malvern  house  and  the  out  buildings  around  the 
Crew  house  bore  marks  of  cannon  shots.  A  twelve  pound  ball  that 
had  been  peacefully  rusting  in  the  yard  of  the  West  house,  I 
brought  away  as  a  relic.  Some  of  the  hundred  pound  Parrott 
shells  that  had  been  fired  from  the  gunboats  were  yet  lying  in  the 
woods.  Few  people  cared  to  investigate  these  closely.  But  in 
'64  there  came  a  soldier  who  wanted  to  see,  as  an  incident  of  the 
battle  in  which  it  had  not  been  his  fortune  to  participate,  one  of 
these  shells  "go  off."  He  laid  a  train  of  powder,  and  at  what  he 
thought  a  safe  distance,  placed  himself  behind  a  tree  and  watched. 
The  tree  was  shattered,  and  the  man  possessed  of  too  much 
curiosity  was  blown  to  pieces. 

In  the  beginning  of  Grant's  campaign  in  '64,  Sheridan's 
cavalry,  on  their  great  raid,  stayed  ;iround  here  for  three  days. 
They  were  obliged  to  live  partly  on  what  they  could  find  in  the 
country.  They  said  their  orders  were  not  to  take  more  than  they 
could  carry.  When  they  went  away  there  was  so  little  left  that 
some  of  the  residents  picked  up  the  scattered  com  that  the  horses 
had  not  eaten,  washed,  cooked  and  ate  it. 
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General  Franklin  relates  that  before  the  fight  at  White  Oak 
bridge  began,  an  old  man  took  his  wife  and  child  to  a  place  of 
safety  and  then  returned  for  fear  the  soldiers  would  take  all  his 
chickens  and  ducks.  During  the  fight  a  cannon  ball  took  off  one 
of  his  legs  and  he  bled  to  death,  sacrificing  his  life  for  his  poultry. 

In  the  flight  of  birds  Roman  augurs  used  to  look  for  signs  of 
coming  events.  And  here  it  came  to  be  observed  that  a  sudden 
commotion  among  the  domestic  fowls  indicated  signs  that  some 
cavalry  were  at  hand  or  were  coming.  On  one  occasion,  while  the 
rest  of  the  flock  flew  to  hiding  places  among  the  trees  and  bushes, 
a  pet  rooster  ran  through  the  open  door  into  the  house.  A  young 
girl  caught  it  up,  and  running  up  stairs,  shut  it  in  a  small  closet, 
thinking  that  here  in  the  dark  it  would  keep  still  and  be  safe.  But 
the  cavalrymen  began  to  search  the  house  for  arms.  The  clanking 
of  scabbards  and  the  rattling  of  spurs  startled  the  imprisoned 
rooster^^d  he  began  to  crow.  The  girl  thought  he  was  gone  now, 
sure.  But  she  caught  up  a  strip  of  mosquito  netting  and,  running 
to  the  closet,  wrapped  it  around  his  bill  so  as  to  give  him  a  chance 
to  breathe  and  yet  keep  his  mouth  shut.  When  Sheridan's  cavalry 
moved  away  this  was  the  only  rooster  left  for  miles  around. 

At  Harrison's  landing  was  the  184th  New  York.  A  party 
from  that  regiment  came  out  to  forage.  They  decided  to  take  a 
few  chickens  back  to  camp,  and  took  a  pet  hen  off  the  nest.  This 
was  too  much  for  the  young  girl,  who  claimed  the  hen.  She 
grabbed  the  hen  and  the  soldier  held  on  to  it.  He  said  he  must 
have  the  hen,  and  if  she  did  not  let  go  he  would  tear  it  in  two. 
She  became  angry  .and  was  not  at  all  afraid.  She  called  him  a 
thief,  and  told  him  to  tear  the  hen  in  two,  then,  but  he  should  never 
take  it  alive.  A  blush  of  shame  came  to  his  face  at  being  called  a 
thief,  and  he  gave  the  girl  the  hen.  The  girl  in  telling  the  story 
said,  "He  was  a  good  man,  and  we  afterwards  became  great  friends. 
When  the  war  was  over  we  parted  with  our  friend  of  the  hen 
fight  with  regret.    His  wife  sent  me  a  present  after  the  war." 

At  a  neat  cottage  with  a  yard  full  of  bushes,  vines  and  flowers, 
I  stopped  to  make  inquiries.  Here  lived  the  estimable  family  of 
Mrs.  A.  J.  Potter.    In  the  gathering  darkness  of  the  evening  be- 
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fore  the  battle,  Jane  Allanson,  a  girl  of  fourteen,  the  oldest  of 
seven  children,  stood  in  the  doorway  of  her  widowed  mother's 
home,  and  with  an  indefinable  dread  listened  to  the  muffled  sound 
of  a  marching  army.  Which  army  was  it  ?  She  could  see  only  a 
dark  moving  mass,  with  the  occasional  lighted  cigars  of  the 
mounted  officers.  In  her  childish  fear  of  the  Yankees  she  was  as 
much  afraid  of  them  as  she  would  be  of  a  herd  of  wild  beasts. 
'*Some  officers  stopped  before  the  house.  My  mother  put  on  a  bold 
face  and  met  them  at  the  gate.  They  said  they  were  hungry,  and 
had  come  from  Richmond,  a  two  days'  march  on  one  day's  rations. 
My  mother  was  a  discreet  woman.  She  could  believe  their  first 
statement,  but  not  the  second.  Their  speech  betrayed  them,  but 
she  kept  her  doubts  to  herself.  She  gave  them  a  supper,  and  was 
protected  while  McQellan's  army  was  here." 

In  the  following  years  there  was  a  wide  neutral  ground  be- 
tween the  picket  lines  about  Richmond  and  those  thrown  out  by 
the  forces  stationed  at  Harrison's  Landing.  Parties  from  each 
side  would  ride  up  and  down  this  neutral  ground,  and  each  would 
attack  the  picket  posts  of  the  other.  Mrs.  Allanson  was  invited  by 
considerate  officers  to  move  from  her  exposed  position  to  one  less 
exposed  inside  the  Union  lines.  And  here  some  pleasant  friend- 
ships were  formed.  After  the  war,  a  faithful,  one-armed  young 
soldier  of  the  126th  New  York  Volunteers  was  sent  here  to  super- 
intend the  national  cemetery.  He  won  the  good  will  of  the  peo- 
ple. Both  sides  recalled  the  words  of  President  Lincoln  in  his  first 
inaugural,  "We  are  not  enemies  but  friends.  We  must  not  be 
enemies."  To  the  bright,  honest,  plucky  Virginia  girl  the  honest 
young  soldier  offered  more  than  friendship.  And  to  Jane  Allan- 
son  Potter  and  her  family  I  am  indebted  for  a  pleasant  acquaint- 
ance and  many  interesting  incidents. 

They  had  an  arithmetic  that  was  made  for  the  schools  of  the 
Confederacy.    I  quote  some  examples : 

A  G)nfederate  soldier  captured  eight  Yankees  a  day  for  nine 
successive  days.    How  many  did  he  capture  in  all  ? 

Three  Confederate  soldiers  captured  21  Yankees  and  divided 
them  equally.    How  many  did  each  one  have? 
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If  one  0>nfederate  soldier  kill  90  Yankees,  how  many  Yankees 
can  ID  Confederate  soldiers  kill  ? 

Perhaps  these  are  hypothetical  cases.  Some  others  more  near- 
ly represent  actual  conditions : 

If  one  bushel  of  potatoes  cost  $4,  how  many  bushels  can  you 
buy  for  $48? 

At  $10  a  pound  how  many  pounds  of  coffee  can  you  buy  for 
$40? 

Mrs.  Potter  possessed  a  natural  and  rare  gift  for  relating  inci- 
dents. She  was  thoroughly  well  informed,  and  her  experiences 
would  make  an  interesting  and  valuable  contribution  to  the  history 
of  those  four  momentous  years. 

A  short  time  before  my  visit  there  was  found  in  her  grounds 
the  body  of  a  Union  soldier  who  had  been  buried  on  the  spot  where 
he  had  fallen.  In  his  pocket  were  some  gold  coins  and  other  relics 
that  indicated  that  he  was  from  Brooklyn,  but  not  enough  to  tdl 
who  he  was.  He  was  reverently  removed  to  the  cemetery  among 
the  many  "unknown." 

All  the  country  around  about  is  full  of  history.  In  1781  G)m- 
wallis,  after  his  march  up  through  the  Carolinas,  halted  at  Peters- 
burg. Then  he  marched  down  along  the  Appomattox  to  Harri- 
son's Landing.  Here  he  crossed  the  river  and  marched  up  the 
road  to  Malvern  Hill.  Lafayette,  with  his  inferior  army,  fell  back 
past  Savage's  Station,  across  the  Chickahominy,  over  the  fidd  of 
Gaines'  Mill,  and  across  the  Paymunkey  at  the  White  House. 
Comwallis,  after  resting  his  army  on  Malvern  Hill,  followed  La- 
fayette across  the  Chickahominy.  As  he  marched  down  along  the 
north  side  of  that  stream,  Lafayette  followed,  and  again  made  his 
headquarters  at  the  Malvern  House,  awaiting  the  coming  of  other 
armies  that  besieged  Yorktown. 

Beyond  the  field  of  Glendale  were  extensive  and  strong  earth- 
works, thrown  up  by  Lee  when  Grant  was  confronting  him  in  '64. 
And  here  Grant,  leaving  a  line  of  pickets  for  the  sake  of  appear- 
ance, quietly  and  quickly  withdrew  his  army,  crossed  the  James 
at  Westover,  and  moving  up  the  line  of  Comwallis'  march,  sud- 
denly appeared  before  Petersburg. 
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The  Chickahominy  was  the  scene  of  many  of  Captain  John 
Smith's  encounters  with  the  Indians,  and  here  he  was  taken  cap- 
tive by  them.  From  about  Williamsburg  Queen's  Creek  flows  to- 
ward the  York  River.  Nearly  opposite  the  mouth  of  this  creek 
was  Werowocomoco,  one  of  the  favorite  residences  of  Powhatan. 
Governor  John  Page  had  a  residence  here,  and  gave  the  place  the 
shorter  name.  Shelly,  from  the  mounds  of  oyster  shells  that  in- 
dicated that  the  place  had  been  a  favorite  one  with  the  Indians. 
According  to  Governor  Page  and  other  good  authorities,  it  was 
here  that  Smith's  life  was  saved  by  Pocahontas. 

Quite  a  number  of  northern  families,  attracted  by  the  pleasant 
cotmtry  and  the  mild  climate,  have  come  here  to  live.  The  great 
mansion  at  Westover  is  the  home  of  northern  people.  So  is  the 
Malvern  house.  Good  roads  have  been  made ;  long  lines  of  shade 
trees,  and  even  rose  bushes,  have  been  planted  along  the  roadsides. 
Lands  that  have  been  well  cultivated  have  yielded  abundant 
harvests.  Under  the  Malvern  bluffs  are  extensive  beds  of  marl. 
In  these  are  found  sharks'  teeth ;  they  are  the  deposit  of  a  remote 
geolc^c  age.  The  marl  is  a  valuable  fertilizer  and  can  be  used  to 
restore  the  ancient  fertility  of  the  soil.  Historic  old  Williamsburg 
is  now  ( 1901 )  the  home  of  some  Wisconsin  families,  among  them 
the  family  of  the  lamented  General  Chandler  P.  Chapman,  late 
r^strar  of  this  Commandery.  The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  rail- 
road, as  a  highway  of  travel,  has  afforded  an  opportunity  for  peo- 
ple to  get  better  acquainted  with  these  regions.  Returning  to 
Richmond,  the  neat  steamer  Pocahontas  passed  the  scenes  of 
memorable  events  along  the  now  unobstructed  river. 

It  has  been  proposed  that  all  the  region  about  Malvern  be 
made  into  a  great  national  park.  It  would  be  a  most  desirablie 
thing,  for  it  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  sections  to  be  found  in 
all  our  country. 

Confederate  veterans  showed  me  many  courtesies  and  did  for 
me  many  friendly  acts.  I  was  cordially  invited  to  the  fine  rooms, 
enriched  with  many  historic  treasures,  of  the  Robert  E.  Lee  Post. 
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Union  and  Confederate  are  reunited,  each  recognizing  the  valor 
of  the  other. 

Onward  they  marched  in  battle  array, 
Marched  up  to  death's  open  portals; 
On  a  thousand  fields  the  Blue  and  the  Gray 
Marched  through  death's  open  portals; 
Then  true  and  tried 
Stood  side  by  side 
In  the  ranks  of  the  world's  Immortals. 

Under  the  pines  in  hallowed  grotmd 

They  laid  the  soldier  sleeping ; 

Under  the  pines  raised  many  a  mound, 

While  a  thousand  homes  were  weeping. 

Not  in  lonely  grave 

The  great,  the  brave. 

His  eternal  guard  is  keeping. 

Under  the  palms  "just  over  there". 

With  gladness  the  green  leaves  quiver; 
Under  the  palms  'tis  passing  fair 
Beside  God's  beautiful  river. 
The  soldier  face 
Takes  wondrous  grace 
Beside  God's  beautiful  river. 

Emma  V.  D.  Stearns. 


THE  COMMANDERY  OF  WISCONSIN  MILITARY 
ORDER  OF  THE  LOYAL  LEGION. 

By  Irving  M.  Bean,  Captain  5th  Wisconsin  Infantry  Vol. 
BMid  M«j  4th,  1899.  the  95th  Anniranary  of  tha  Commandary. 

A  QUARTER  of  a  century— more  than  a  third  of  the  allotted 
life  of  man — ^has  been  numbered  with  the  vanishing 
years,  since  the  first  meeting  of  this  Conunandery  was 
held.  It  seems  to  me  incredible  that  such  a  long  period  of  time 
has  elapsed  since  that  event  took  place,  but  as  Mr.  Emerson  says, 
we  do  not  count  a  man's  years  until  he  has  nothing  else  to  count, 
and  I  believe  that  the  Loyal  L^on  will  always  be  distinguished 
for  something  besides  its  age. 

When  the  Recorder  told  me,  as  he  did  a  day  or  so  ago,  that  I 
myself  was  the  oldest  living  commander  of  this  organization,  I 
received  that  intelligence  with  almost  startled  surprise  and — need 
I  tell  you  ? — with  a  moistened  eye.  It  is  hard  for  me  to  realize  that 
we  will  never  again  see  those  dear,  familiar  faces  that  once  bright- 
ened this  board. 

Sometimes  I  think  that  we  are  like  those  people  that  stand  on 
this  modem  device  of  the  moving  sidewalk.  We  laugh  and  weep ; 
we  g^eve  and  rejoice ;  are  absorbed  in  the  aflfairs  of  life — and  all 
imconsciously  to  us  the  sidewalk  moves  on  until  at  last  we  drop 
over  into  that  mysterious  chasm  of  eternity. 

Mr.  Commander,  pardon  me  for  these  sombre  thoughts.  They 
come  to  my  lips  unbidden,  when  I  reflect  that  there  is  so  much 
behind  us  and  so  little  before.  Let  us,  on  this  anniversary, 
banish  such  thoughts.     It  is  not  my  wont  to  conjure  them  up. 

836 
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Let  us  be  young  again.    Let  us  clothe  ourselves  with  the  spirit  of 
youth,  and  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  let  us  ask, 

"Has  there  any  old  fellow  got  mixed  with  the  boys, 
If  there  has,  turn  him  out  without  making  a  noise. 
Hang  the  almanac's  cheat  and  the  calendar's  spite, 
Old  Time  is  a  liar,  weVe  twenty  to-night, 
We're  twenty,  we're  twenty,  who  says  that  we're  more? 
He's  tipsy — ^young  jackanapes ! — Show  him  the  door, 
'Gray  temples  at  twenty?' — ^yes,  white,  if  you  please; 
Where  the  snow-flakes  fall  thickest  there  nothing  can  freeze." 

And  so,  companions,  in  that  spirit,  remembering  you  in  the 
words  of  the  song  that  has  just  been  sung,  let  us  be  young  again 
and  let  me,  looking  at  you  out  of  young  eyes,  you  dear  old  boys 
of  *6i,  looking  at  you  with  your  rosy  cheeks  and  shining  hair,  let 
me  tell  you  something  about  the  Loyal  Legion. 

I  can  tell  it  to  you  only  in  unstudied  words,  in  such  words  as 
a  man  preoccupied  in  the  ever-present  and  ever-pressing  affairs 
of  life  may  possibly  command.    The  Loyal  Legion  was  not  in  all 
senses  an  original  organization ;  it  has  a  prototype.    The  society 
of  the  Cincinnati  was  its  prototype.    The  long,  weary  years  of  the 
Revolutionary  War  had  at  last  closed,  and  at  a  little  cantonment 
on  the  Hudson  River  were  gathered  a  number  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished officers  of  that  war.    There  was,  in  the  first  place,  the 
great  American  Cincinnatus,  our  beloved  Washington ;  the  warm- 
hearted, impulsive  and  gallant   Henry  Knox;   McDougal,  Gates, 
Baron  Steuben,  Rochambeau  and  the  splendid  Pole,  Kosciusko, 
and  others.    The  war  had  ended  sometime  before,  and  representa- 
tives of  the  two  contending  nations  had  been  in  council  in  the  city 
of  Paris  for  a  long  time,  and  at  last  had  agreed  upon  a  treaty — a 
treaty  which  declared  in  effect,  as   had   been  declared  seven  or 
eight  years  before,  that  these  colonies  **are  and  of  right  ought  to 
be  free  and  independent  states."    These  were  indeed  glad  tidings. 
(Applause.)     The  men  who  had  marched   and   fought  together 
through  this  long,  dreary  and  doubtful  conflict,  who  had  stood 
side  by  side  at  Lexington  and  Concord,  at  Bunker  Hill,  at  Cow- 
pens,  at  Germantown,  who  had  cheered  each  other  through  the 
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long,  dreary,  utterly  miserable  and  sad  winter  of  Valley  Forge, 
and  who  at  last  shared  together  the  crowning  victory  at  York- 
town;  these  men,  I  say,  were  faced  with  the  order  that  at  last  they 
must  part. 

You  will  agree  with  me,  gentlemen,  that  there  are  no  ties  so 
strong  between  men,  as  those  that  exist  between  soldiers  who  have 
endured  the  same  hardships,  the  same  perils  of  warfare.  These 
men  had  done  so  for  a  long  period  of  years,  and  while  the  glad  tid- 
ings, as  I  say,  that  danced  over  the  sea  were  welcome,  ill  so  far  as 
all  political  considerations  were  concerned,  thty  were  sad,  too,  for 
they  meant  that  these  old  associations  must  be  broken  up,  that 
these  men  who  had  lived  and  fought  together  must  part,  perhaps 
forever.  Inspired  by  this  thought,  it  is  written  that  one  of  thttti, 
probably  John  Henry  Knox,  a  brilliant  artillery  officer,  proposcfd 
that  a  society  be  formed  which  should  continue  the  friendships  be- 
gun under  a  stress  of  comnxMi  danger,  which  should  perpetuate 
saitiments  of  patriotism  and  loyalty,  of  benevolence  and  fellow- 
ship among  companions  in  arms.  The  suggestion  met  with  warm 
approval,  and  the  Order  of  the  Cincinnati  was  formed.  The  mem- 
bership v^as  not  confined  to  American  offi<i:ers  alone,  but  the 
chevaliers  of  France  who  had  so  unselfishly  come  to  oMt  aid  wefe 
admitted  to  the  order.  The  society  was  formed,  as  I  say,  arid 
commanderies  were  organized  in  several  of  the  states.  It  wats  pro- 
vided, as  it  is  in  our  constitution,  that  inembership  might  extend 
from  father  to  son,  and  owing  to  this  provision  the  Society  oi  the 
Cinciftnati  still  exists.  While  the  number  of  commanderies  is  not 
growing,  I  am  recently  advised  that  new  vitality  has  been  giveii  to 
the  society.  It  may  be  interesting  to  note,  as  a  difference  in  the 
customs  of  that  older  day  and  this,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati the  trumpets  and  kettle  drums  flourished ;  the  commander 
was  escorted  with  great  pomp  and  ceremony  to  his  seat,  and  that, 
after  having  admonished  his  companions  of  their  duty,  he  ma- 
jestically sat  down.  I  am  curious  to  know  how  our  Companion 
Haight  would  have  endured  an  ordeal  of  that  character.  From 
his  general  level-headedness,  I  have  no  doubt  that  his  conduct 
would  have  been  in  all  respects  unexceptionable. 

S8 
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This  was  the  organization  of  the  Order  of  the  Cincinnati.  The 
war  was  closed.  The  republic  grew,  as  you  know.  Grew  in 
wealth  and  population  and  in  all  material  resources,  but  there  was 
one  trouble  it  seemed  impossible  to  avoid,  although  the  effort  was 
made.  In  the  original  convention  the  question  of  human  slavery 
had  been  discussed ;  it  had  been  compromised,  but  still  it  existed, 
and  there  was  the  great  difficulty.  It  filled  the  ulcerous  place, 
whilst  "rank  corruption  mined  all  within,"  and  affected  a  full  half 
of  our  republic.  I  will  not  be  statistical  and  I  hope  not  dreary; 
you  know  what  happened — what  must  have  happened.  There  was 
always  an  irrepressible  conflict  and  finally  it  flamed  out  into  horrid 
war.  The  war  resulted  in  the  extermination  of  slavery,  and  the 
chiefest  figure  in  all  of  that  war,  not  excepting  the  genreals  whom 
our  Companion  Freeman  has  so  much  extolled — but  prominent 
above  all  these  men — ^above  all  the  great  soldiers  stood  the  sublime 
and  colossal  figure  of  the  immortal  Lincoln.  I  will  not  talk  of 
him,  save  to  recaJl  to  your  minds  how  foully  slain  he  was  after 
his  great  work  had  been  accomplished. 

It  is  written  that  on  the  15th  of  April,  1865,  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  the  home  of  patriotism — if  it  is  possible  to  make  any 
distinction — ^the  most  loyal  and  warm-hearted  city  of  all  the  cities, 
a  number  of  gentlemen  gathered  together,  to  talk  of  the  tragic 
event  that  had  just  occurred.  Among  those  gentlemen  were 
Colonel  Mitchell,  Colonel  Zell  and  Captain  Kaiser,  who, 
in  a  sort  of  conclave  called  to  lament  over  the  death  of  the  Presi- 
dent that  had  just  occurred,  suggested  the  formation  of  the  Mili- 
tary Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion.  The  suggestion  was  quickly 
taken  up  and  approved  by  many  gentlemen  in  Philadelphia,  and 
the  society  was  there  organized,  the  Commandery  of  Pennsylvania 
being  the  first;  soon  after  the  Commandery  of  New  York,  and 
then  the  old  Pine  State,  Maine,  organized  a  commandery  and  then 
Massachusetts  organized  a  commandery  and  then,  for  some  reason 
or  another,  I  know  not  what,  the  spirit  passed  clear  across  the 
continent,  and  away  in  distant  California  a  commandery  was  or- 
ganized; after  that  the  Commandery  of  Wisconsin  (applause),  in 
1874,  twenty-five  years  ago;  and  as  Companion  Peck  has  stated. 
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it  is  altogether  true  that  we  were  few  in  number.  We  used  to 
meet  at  our  respective  houses.  We  enjoyed  our  companionship  in 
a  manner  altogether  informal ;  we  talked  of  maneuvers  and  of  the 
detail  of  drill,  and  compared  notes  as  to  our  several  experiences 
in  the  war,  and  although  those  meetings  were  not  in  one  sense  as 
mteresting  as  these  more  flowing  gatherings,  they  were  in  another 
sense  deeply  interesting.  We  were,  of  course,  younger  then  than 
we  are  now,  and  little  incidents  that  may  have  passed  from  our 
minds  were  picked  up  and  discussed  with  great  interest  and 
avidity.  The  prime  movers,  the  two  men  who  were  instrumental 
in  organizing  this  commandery,  one  of  the  oldest  of  all  command- 
eries,  and  for  a  number  of  years,  preceding  many  others,  were 
General  Edward  Hincks,  and  Captain  James — Garth  Wilkinson 
James.  General  Hincks  had  been  a  major  general  during  the  war. 
He  was  a  magnificent  fellow,  a  sort  of  chevalier  Bayard,  without 
fear  and  without  reproach,  a  man  of  fine  talent  and  of  kind  heart. 
Wilkie  James;  how  can  we  speak  his  name,  we,  who  knew  him, 
without  tenderness?  He  was,  indeed,  the  kindest-hearted,  most 
lovable  man  I  ever  knew.  He  belonged  to  the  Massachusetts  Com- 
mandery, General  Hincks  to  the  New  York  Commandery.  At 
that  time,  if  not  at  the  present,  the  Constitution  required  that 
there  should  be  a  nucleus  of  thirteen  members  before  a  command- 
ery could  be  organized,  and  so  it  became  necessary — these  two 
gentlemen  belonging  to  the  Order  already — it  became  necessary 
that  eleven  others  should  join,  and  consequently  General  Hamilton, 
now  dead,  Major  Collins,  Captain  Oliver,  Major  Sawyer,  Colonel 
Bell,  Colonel  Hathaway,  Captain  Bacon,  Captain  Ferguson, 
Colonel  Robinson,  Captain  May  and  myself  joined  the  Command- 
ery. That  is  the  history  of  the  organization  of  this  Commandery. 
Its  members  were,  as  I  have  stated,  few  in  number,  at  the  start. 
It  grew  gradually,  and  it  celebrated  its  existence  on  several  oc- 
casions in  what  we  thought  at  that  time  was,  at  least  a  becoming 
manner.  In  1877  a  ball  was  given  at  the  Plankinton  House,  which, 
in  point  of  magnificence  and  sumptuousness,  has  never  been 
equaled  in  this  city.  In  1880,  when  there  was  a  great  reunion  of 
all  soldiers  of  Wisconsin,  the  Wisconsin  Commandery  entertained 
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in  a  most  lavish  manner.  A  large  number  of  companions  of  the 
city  of  Chicago  were  here.  General  Sheridan  was  here;  General 
Grant  was  here;  and  we  did  not  confine  ourselves  to  small  things. 
We  were  young  and  we  were  liberal,  and  there  was  nothing  that 
those  gentlemen  could  have  possibly  wished  for  that  was  not  im- 
mediately present  to  their  hands.  In  1889,  this  Commandery 
specially  distinguished  itself  in  the  way  of  entertainment,  by  open- 
ing a  club  for  a  week  nearly  opposite  us  on  the  site  of  the  present 
Pfister  Hotel,  where  they  entertained  everybody  who  belonged  to 
the  Loyal  L^on  and  a  good  many  who  did  not,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  great  encampment  of  the  Grand  Army.  There  were  thou- 
sands and  tens  of  thousands  of  veterans  present  at  that  time.  We 
entertained  them,  as  they  have  since  advised  us,  in  a  very  gracious 
manner.  Now,  the  Loyal  Legion,  Mr.  Commander,  it  seems  to 
me,  although  perhaps  I  ought  not  to  say  it,  as  I  am  a  pretty  old 
member  of  that  order,  has  done  scxne  good  during  its  career.  I 
believe,  as  has  been  kindly  suggested  to  me  just  now  by  Major 
Harris,  that  it  has  been  an  inspiration  to  the  youth  of  the  land ; 
and,  if  we  have  read,  as  we  do  read  with  quickening  pulses,  of  the 
gallant  conduct  on  the  part  of  soldiers  in  our  present  war  with 
Spain— our  soldiers  and  sailors,  too — ^may  it  not  be  that  the  ex- 
istence of  this  Order  has  been  in  some  sense  an  inspiration  to 
them ;  may  not  our  influence  have  gone  out  to  all  of  those  brave 
men  who  were  ready  to  serve  their  country  in  its  hour  of  need? 
I  fondly  hope  and  believe  that  it  has,  and  I  think  that  one  of  the 
rewards  of  the  gallant  officers  now  doing  battle  in  the  distant 
Philippines  will  be,  when  victory  has  crowned  their  efforts,  as  it 
surely  will,  to  fraternize  with  us,  and  I  am  sure  that  they  will  meet 
with  no  warmer  or  appreciative  welcome  than  from  the  men  who, 
years  ago,  received  their  baptism  of  fire. 

The  Philippines  lead  me  to  commend  the  g^lant  action,  the 
splendid  conduct  of  our  soldiers  in  the  far-distant  isle.  I  read  of 
criticisms  that  are  made  upon  the  action  of  the  administration  in 
conducting  affairs  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  but  I  am  curious  to 
know,  Mr.  Commander,  what  these  carping  gentlemen  would  have. 
Would  they  have  had  Admiral  Dewey,  the  hero  of  our  own  na- 
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tion,  the  man  who  stands  to-day  pre-eminent,  not  only  in  this 
country,  but  throughout  the  world  (applause)  as  a  sailor  of  un- 
daunted courage,  what  would  they  have  had  him  do 
after  having  destroyed  the  fleet  of  the  enemy?  Would 
they  have  had  him  ignobly  sail  away?  The  possession 
of  the  Philippine  Islands  is  an  incident  of  this  war,  and  I 
know  well  enough,  Mr.  Commander,  how  difficult  it  is  to  deter- 
mine precisely  what  the  right  of  this  question  may  be.  There  are 
many  wavering  opinions,  and  much  doubt  and  uncertainty,  as  to 
just  what  the  right  course  may  be,  and  we  are  groping  in  the  dark ; 
but  as  for  me,  Mr.  Commander,  I  declare  that  in  this  uncertainty 
and  doubt  I  propose  to  rank  myself  with  those  who  believe  in  up- 
holding the  honor  and  glory  of  the  republic  of  America.  (Applause 
and  cries  of  "good.**)  I  do  not  desire  to  enter  into  any  disciission 
of  this  question.  I  admit  that  it  is  surrounded  with  great  diffi- 
culty, but  I  believe  that  in  spite  of  all  casuistry,  in  spite  of  all  re- 
finement of  reason,  it  is  the  manifest  destiny  of  this  republic  to  go 
beyond  its  boundary.  (Cries  of  "hear,  hear,"  and  applause.) 
Companions,  do  you  realize  that  imdoubtedly  within  less  than  two 
decades  our  population  will  number  a  hundred  million  ?  Do  you 
suppose  that  it  is  possible  to  confine  this  hundred  million  within 
our  own  boundaries,  large  and  generous  as  they  are?  Commerce 
controls  all,  and  while  it  is  true,  as  a  most  valued  and  wise  friend 
oi  mine  has  suggested  to  me  this  evening,  that  our  population  is 
sparser,  less  crowded  than  in  almost  any  civilized  country  in  the 
world,  it  is  also  true  that  our  ingenuity,  our  capability  in  com- 
merce, and  in  manufacturing,  makes  us  in  another  sense  the  most 
dense  population  in  the  world.  (Applause.)  It  is  not  proposed  by 
the  present  administration,  and  I  am  not  here  to  excuse  or  defend 
it — it  is  not  proposed  to  do  any  wrong.  It  is  proposed  to  carry 
civilization,  culture  and  intelligence,  and  morals  and  justice  to 
people  who  have  never  known  any  of  these.  Can  that  be  criticized? 
(Applause.)  But  whatever  differing  opinions  there  may  be  upon 
this  subject,  you  will  all  agree  with  me  that  the  soldiers  themselves 
are  behaving  magnificently.  It  seems  to  me  sometimes  that  it  has 
been  almost  worth  the  entire  cost  of  the  war — money  and  blood 
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and  all — to  be  reassured  that  the  valor  which  distinguished  the  old 
continentals  in  their  ragged  regimentals  and  which  distinguidied 
you,  my  companions,  on  many  a  bloody  field,  during  the  war  of 
the  rebellion,  has  not  passed  away.  (Applause.)  The  old  blood 
still  circulates  in  the  veins  of  the  youth  of  the  land,  and  it  makes 
our  pulses  go  faster  when  we  read  of  the  splendid  achievements  of 
the  soldier  at  Manila  and  at  other  theaters  of  our  war.  They  have 
not  forgotten  the  shining  example  set  before  them  by  the  American 
soldier  a  generation  ago,  and  the  immurmuring  endurance  with 
which  they  accept  the  hardships  of  a  soldier's  life,  as  well  as  their 
splendid  high-tension  courage  on  the  field  of  battle,  are  the  ad- 
miration of  the  entire  world.  All  honor,  then,  to  our  Soldiers  and 
Sailors — the  new  as  well  as  the  old — in  distant  climes  as  well  as 
at  home.  Will  you  not  drink  with  me  to  their  happiness  and  to 
their  success — to  the  honor  and  glory  of  the  Army  and  Navy  and 
to  the  continued  welfare  of  this  noble  Order  of  the  Loyal  L^on. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  LOYAL  LEGION. 

By  E.  A.  Calkins,  Lieutenant  Colonel  3d  Wisconsin  Cavalry. 

Bead  Oetober  4.  1889. 

ON  the  isth  of  April,  1865,  the  day  after  the  assassination 
of  President  Abraham  Lincoln,  several  officers  of  the 
Union  army  met  informally,  without  notice,  at  the  office 
of  Colonel  Thomas  Ellwood  Zell,  the  head  of  the  g^eat  publishing 
house  of  that  name  in  Philadelphia.  At  this  meeting,  as  at  count- 
less other  similar  impromptu  meetings  of  loyal  people  that  day  in 
all  parts  of  the  country,  the  appalling  tragedy  which  had  occurred 
at  Washington  was  the  main  topic  of  discussion.  It  was  deter- 
mined by  those  present  to  call  a  mass  meeting  of  citizens  for  the 
purpose  of  expressing  public  sentiment  in  regard  to  the  great 
crime  which  had  been  perpetrated,  to  declare  anew  allegiance  to 
the  Union  and  to  provide  for  a  proper  representation  from  Phila- 
delphia at  the  obsequies  of  the  martyred  President  at  the  national 
capital. 

The  public  meeting  called  under  these  circumstances  was  held 
April  20th,  five  days  afterward.  It  was  attended  by  an  immense 
number  of  people.  Among  other  proceedings  Colonel  Zell  pre- 
sented a  motion,  which  was  adopted,  to  the  effect  that  a  society 
should  be  formed  to  commemorate  the  events  and  principles  of  the 
war  for  the  Union  then  drawing  to  a  close,  and  that  measures 
should  be  adopted  to  prcwnote  that  object. 

Those  who  had  interested  themselves  in  the  formation  of  the 

proposed  society  held  subsequent  meetings.    The  conferences  were 

frequent   and    excited   much    interest.     Colonel  Zell,  Lieutenant 

Colonel  and  Surgeon  Samuel  B.  Wylie  Mitchell  and  Captain  Peter 

D.  Keyser  were  most  prominent  at  the  various  gatherings.    Many 

plans  of  organization  were  presented  and  discussed.    The  Society 
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of  the  Cincinnati,  constituted  of  American  and  French  officers  of 
the  Revolutionary  army  organized  after  the  peace  of  1783,  was 
regarded  as  in  some  respects  the  model.  As  a  result  of  prolonged 
and  thoughtful  deliberation  our  present  name — "The  Military 
Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion  of  the  United  States"— was  adopted 
and  Q)lonel  Zell  was  elected  Commander,  Dr.  Mitchell  was  elected 
Recorder  and  Captain  Keyser  was  elected  Chancellor  of  the  pro- 
visional society.  A  public  meeting  of  the  Loyal  Legion,  the  first 
in  its  history,  was  held  May  31st.  During  several  ensuing  months 
similar  meetings  were  held.  Difficulty  was  experienced  from  the 
fact  that,  while  a  large  number  of  those  interested  in  the  move- 
ment were  present  at  the  various  meetings,  the  attendance  was  ir- 
r^ular  and  fluctuating.  Many  came  occasionally  and  were  con- 
spicuous at  some  of  the  councils,  but  failed  to  return.  Yet,  not- 
withstanding these  changes,  there  remained  a  permanent  nucleus, 
a  faithful  few,  who  persevered  with  industry  and  zeal  in  the  en- 
deavor to  organize  the  new  patriotic  Order.  In  addition  to  the 
first  three  names  on  the  list,  five  or  six  new  members  of  the  tem- 
porary organization  were  elected  April  20  and  others  were  elected 
from  time  to  time.  The  form  of  the  organization  was  still  un- 
settled. Some  changes  from  the  original  plans  were  proposed.  It 
was  a  custom  for  each  member  to  present  at  the  meetings  written 
schemes;  some  were  adopted  and  others  rejected.  At  times  the 
discussions  were  marked  by  more  or  less  asperity.  At  length  the 
plan  of  organization  was  finished  substantially  as  it  now  stands. 
We  must  admire  the  structure  which  cost  so  much  patient  thought 
and  inspired  labor.  It  is  of  composite  architecture,  showing 
plastic  marks  of  the  work  of  many  minds  and  of  many  hands. 
This  must  be  the  foundation  of  its  excellence  and  of  the  hopes  for 
its  perpetual  life. 

The  hereditary  feature  of  the  Order  was  adopted  after  heated 
dispute  and  in  spite  of  earnest  objections.  It  was  copied  from  a 
similar  feature  in  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati.  That  Order  is 
now  represented  by  about  500  direct  and  collateral  descendants  of 
its  founders.  This  provision  should  insure  to  the  Loyal  Legion  a 
prolonged  life.    Comparatively  a  few  Revolutionary  officers,  per- 
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haps  not  more  than  lOO  in  all,  constituted  at  its  origin  the  Society 
of  the  Cincinnati.  The  Loyal  Legion  has  now  more  than  8,000 
names  of  members  of  the  First  Class  on  its  rosters.  From  the 
lineage  of  this  vast  membership  our  Order  should  be  perpetuated 
through  many  generations  or  for  ages. 

The  plan  of  a  permanent  organization  for  the  Loyal  Legion 
having  been  perfected,  t)ie  Commandery  of  Pennsylvania  was  in- 
stalled November  4,  1865,  to  date  from  April  15  in  the  same  year, 
commemorating  the  day  of  the  first  meeting.  Major  General 
George  Cadwallader  was  elected  Commander  with  a  full  list  of 
officers.  The  officers  of  the  previous  provisional  society  which  I 
have  described  are  designated  the  founders  of  the  Loyal  Legion. 
Their  zeal,  their  industry,  their  devotion  to  the  duties  of  the 
apostleship  which  they  assumed  never  failed.  Principally  to  their 
labors  we  are  indebted  for  the  existence  of  the  Loyal  Legion 
founded  as  we  believe  in  principles  and  in  forms  of  administration 
which  shall  endure  throughout  a  prolonged  future.  For  these 
reasons  I  believe  that  the  personal  facts  which  I  have  collected  are 
of  superior  and  lasting  interest.    I  am  their  sole  biographer. 

Samuel  Brown  Wylie  Mitchell  is  the  first  name  on  the  lists  of 
the  Loyal  Legion;  his  diploma  and  insignia  are  No.  i.  He  was 
bom  August  16,  1828;  he  died  August  16,  1879,  his  Sist  birthday. 
He  was  Majcw  and  Surgeon  of  the  Eighth  Pennsylvania  Cavalry, 
serving  from  August  ij  1861,  to  August  24,  1865,  when  he  was 
honorably  discharged.  He  was  brevetted  for  gallant  and  meritor- 
ious conduct.  He  was  a  native  of  Philadelphia,  was  educated  and 
admitted  to  practice  in  that  city.  His  medical  skill  was  great  and 
it  was  equalled  by  his  personal  and  professional  popularity.  He 
was  a  man  of  wealth  and  his  social  standing  was  high.  He  was 
Recorder-in-Chief  of  the  Loyal  Legion  from  the  time  of  its  or- 
ganization to  his  death  in  1879.  In  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
Commandery  of  Pennsylvania  at  the  time,  he  is  described  as 
"courteous,  generous  and  hospitable  to  all  and  beloved  by  multi- 
tudes of  friends."  It  is  said  that  in  his  last  moments  of  conscious- 
ness he  expressed  solicitude  for  the  prosperity  of  the  Loyal  Legion. 

Colonel  Thomas  Ellwood  Zdl  was  of  Quaker  descent  and  was 
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born  in  Philadelphia  June  6,  1828.  His  christian  name  is  the 
name  of  the  famous  Quaker  friend  of  John  Milton  and  is  as- 
sociated with  a  golden  age  in  English  literature.  He  was  highly 
educated  and  several  years  of  his  early  life  were  spent  in  home  and 
foreign  travel.  He  was  engaged  in  business  in  Philadelphia  and 
became  the  head  of  the  publishing  house  bearing  his  name.  He 
was  a  captain  in  the  121st  Pennsylvania  Infantry  and  Lieutenant 
Q)lonel  of  the  3d  Battalion  of  Pennsylvania  Infantry ;  was  honor- 
ably mustered  out  January  29th,  1864.  After  he  retired  from  the 
military  service  he  resumed  business,  establishing  branches  of  his 
publishing  house  in  New  York,  London,  Paris  and  Chicago.  He 
published  Zell's  Universal  Encylopedia,  a  monumental  work  of 
literary  industry  and  enterprise.  He  lives  in  Philadelphia  and  has 
a  winter  residence  at  the  town  of  Zellwood  in  Florida.  He  is 
second  on  our  lists  with  diploma  and  insignia  No.  2. 

Peter  Dirck  Keyser,  the  third  of  the  conspicuous  trio  regarded 
as  the  founders  of  the  Loyal  Legion,  was  bom  in  Philadelphia 
February  8,  1835.  As  his  name  indicates  he  was  of  Dutch  descent, 
tracing  his  ancestry  to  pilgrims  from  Holland  who  settled  in  this 
country  in  1680.  He  was  captain  in  the  91st  Pennsylvania  In- 
fantry from  September  21st,  1861,  to  August  15th,  1862,  and 
served  in  the  Medical  Department  of  the  army  in  1864  and  1865. 
After  the  war  he  became  eminent  in  schools  of  surgery  and 
ophthalmology  and  held  various  civic  and  professional  positions. 
At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  Chancellor  of  the  Commandery-in- 
Chief.    His  diploma  and  insignia  are  No.  3. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  neither  of  the  men  who  mainly 
performed  the  work  involved  in  perfecting  the  organization  of  the 
Loyal  Legion  and  devised  the  elaborate  plan  of  hereditary  mem- 
bership, left  a  son  to  succeed  him  by  inheritance.  Col.  Zell  is 
represented  in  the  Second  Class  and  will  be  succeeded  in  the  First 
Class  by  his  nephew.  Commander  C.  Ellwood  Colahan  of  the 
United  States  Navy.  Neither  Dr.  Mitchell  nor  Dr.  Keyser  left 
a  successor.  The  insignia  of  each,  number  one  and  number  three,, 
lapsed  and  is  vacant. 
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Beginning  with  the  Pennsylvania  Commandery  the  various 
Commanderies  were  organized  in  the  following  order : 

No.  of  Members 
Dating  from  Au^tt  1,  1899 

Pennsylvania April  15,  1865 1175 

New  York January  17,  1866 1296 

Maine April  25,  1866 163 

Massachusetts March  4,  1868 929 

California April  12,  1871 714 

Wisconsin  May  15,  1874 *222 

Illinois May  18,  1879 663 

District  of  Columbia February  i,  1882 747 

Ohio May  3,  1882 856 

Michigan  February  4,  1885 3^^ 

Minnesota May  6,  1885 3^3 

Oregon May  6,  1885 70 

Missouri  October  21,  1885 305 

Nebraska  October  21,  1885 117 

Kansas  April  22,  1866 216 

Iowa  October  20,  1886 255 

Colorado June  i,  1887.. 237 

Indiana October  17,  1888 308 

Washington  January  14,  1891 71 

Vermont  October  14,  1891 105 

♦Total  membership  June,  1902,  195. 

Until  1885  the  Commandery  of  Pennsylvania  was  regarded  as 
the  chief  l^slative  and  judicial  body  of  the  Order.  General 
Cadwallader  was  annually  re-elected  Commander  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Commandery  and  was  Acting  Commander-in-Chief  until  his 
death  in  1879.  General  W.  S.  Hancock  was  then  eletced  Com- 
mander of  the  Pennsylvania  Commandery  and  continued  in  that 
office  by  repeated  re-elections,  serving  at  the  same  time  as  Acting 
Commander-in-Chief  until  1885.  ^^  ^^^  Y^^^  ^^^  Commandery- 
in-Chief  of  the  United  States  was  organized  and  installed  and 
General  Hancock  was  elected  Commander-in-Chief.  He  was  re- 
elected in  1886  and  died  during  that  year. 
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Here  I  would  do  less  than  justice  to  my  own  feelings  and  less 
than  what  I  regard  as  justice  to  the  honored  dead  if  I  should  fail 
to  pay  a  passing  tribute  of  eulogy  to  the  memory  of  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  members  of  this  Order,  and  its  Commander- 
in-Chief  for  seven  years — ^that  superb  and  ideal  soldier,  that  im- 
maculate patriot,  that  cultured  scholar  and  gentleman,  that  all  ac- 
complished American  fellow-citizen.  General  Winfield  Scott  Han- 
cock. It  was  not  my  fortune  to  know  him  during  the  Civil  War, 
as  I  served  with  troops  at  a  distance  from  the  scenes  of  his  several 
commands.  I  became  acquainted  with  him  while  he  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  Department  of  Dakota,  with  headquarters  at  St.  Paul, 
and  I  was  a  resident  of  that  city  from  1868  to  1872.  Perhaps  this 
g;ave  me  a  better  opportunity  to  observe  all  the  merits  of  his  char- 
acter than  was  enjoyed  by  those  who  knew  him  only  as  a  military 
commander.  I  found  that  his  every  day  conversation  was  that  of  ' 
wisdom  tempered  by  the  sweetest  affability  and  by  fascinating 
humor.  By  humor  I  do  not  mean  conundrums,  puns,  coarse  jokes 
and  immodest  stories.  I  mean  that  softening,  mellowing,  chasten- 
ing influence — ^that  beauty  and  g^race  of  the  mind,  which  clothe 
^very  thought  in  a  drapery  of  loveliness.  He  had  the  sublime  in- 
spiration of  uncommon  common  sense.  He  had  many  gifts.  If 
his  mind  had  been  otherwise  directed — if  he  had  not  been  a  great 
soldier,  he  would  have  been  a  great  writer  or  a  great  orator.  His 
remarks  on  men  and  things,  on  the  events  of  the  times,  on  politics, 
on  the  movements  of  history,  were  rich  in  interest  and  instruction 
— they  were  the  efflorescence  and  fruit  of  his  seasoned  experience 
and  observation.  His  personal,  moral  and  social  qualities  were 
such  as  to  make  him  one  of  the  most  delightful  of  men — such  a 
man  as  all  other  manly  men  admire,  such  a  man  as  women  in- 
evital^ly  love.  His  name  is  a  consecration  on  the  pages  of  Ameri- 
can history  where  it  appears. 

The  Commanders-in-Chief  who  succeeded  General  Hancock 
were  Lieut.  General  Philip  H.  Sheridan  from  1886  until  his  death 
in  1889;  General  Rutherford  B.  Hayes  from  1889  until  his  death 
in  1892;  General  Lucius  Fairchild  from  1892  to  1895  in  which 
year  he  died ;  General  John  Gibbon  in  1896,  his  death  occurring  in 
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that  year.  General  Gibbon  was  succeeded  by  Admiral  Bancroft 
Gherardi,  who  served  until  Oct.  l8,  1899;  Lieut.  General  John  M. 
Schofield  has  been  Commander-in-Chief  since  that  time. 

Colonel  John  Page  Nicholson  has  been  Recorder-in-Chief  of 
the  Loyal  Legion  since  1885.  He  entered  the  military  service  in 
1861  as  a  private  in  the  28th  Pennsylvania  Infantry;  was  ap- 
pointed Lieutenant  in  the  same  raiment  in  1862 ;  was  subsequent- 
ly promoted  from  rank  to  rank  and  March  13,  1865,  was  appointed 
Lieut.  Colonel  as  a  reward  for  gallant  and  meritorious  condtict 
during  the  war.  As  in  the  case  of  the  Recorder  of  this  Com- 
mandery  it  seems  to  have  been  considered  wise  policy  to  clothe 
the  faithful  compiler  and  custodian  of  our  records  with  something 
resembling  a  permanent  tenure  of  office. 

The  Commandery  of  Wisconsin  was  organized  at  a  meeting 
held  at  the  Newhall  House,  Milwaukee,  May  15,  1874,  by  the 
following  named  companions  who  had  been  elected  to  the  Order 
through  the  Commandery  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts :  General 
C.  S.  Hamilton,  of  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. ;  Colonel  C.  D.  Robinson,  of 
Green  Bay,  Wis.;  Colonel  James  H.  Howe,  of  Kenosha,  Wis.; 
Major  W.  A.  Ccrflins,  of  Milwaukee,  Wis. ;  Capt.  D.  R.  May,  of 
Milwaukee,  Wis. ;  Capt.  J.  B.  Oliver,  of  Milwaukee,  Wis. ;  Capt.  L 
M.  Bean,  of  Milwaukee,  Wis. ;  Capt.  G.  W.  James,  of  Milwaukee, 
Wis.;  Capt.  G.  W.  Bacon,  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.;  Major  James 
Sawyer,  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.;  Capt.  Edward  Ferguson,  of  Mil- 
waukee, Wis. ;  Lieut.  Colonel  J.  McC.  Bell,  of  Milwaukee,  Wis. ; 
and  General  E.  W.  Hincks,  of  the  Commandery  of  New  York. 
General  C.  S.  Hamilton  was  chosen  chairman  and  Capt.  L  M. 
Bean  secretary. 

In  the  election  of  officers  Colonel  James  H.  Howe  was  chosen 
Commander  and  Capt.  Garth  W.  James,  Recorder.  The  Comr 
manders  of  the  Wisconsin  Commandery  since  that  time  have  been 
as  follows : 

Col.  Charles  D.  Robinson soth  Wis.  Inf 1875  and  1876 

Brig.  Gen.  E.  W.  Hincks U.  S.  V 1877  and  1879 

Capt.  Garth  W.  James 54th  Mass.  Inf 1878 

Major  Gen.  Chas.  S.  Hamilton.  .U.  S.  V 1880 
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Capt.  Irving  M.  Bean sth  Wis.  Inf 1881  and  1882 

Col.  Charles  A.  Hamilton 7th  Wis.  Inf 1883 

Brig.  Gen.  Lucius  Fairchild U.  S.  V 1884,  1885  and  1886 

Capt.  George  W.  Bumdl loth  Vt.  Inf 1887 

Capt.  George  I.  Robinson Chicago  Bd.  of  T.  Btty 1888 

Lieut  Col.  C.  D.  Cleveland 2d  Conn.  H.  Art'y 1889 

Maj.  Charles  H.  Anson ist  Vt.  Art'y 1890 

Lieut  Edward  Ferguson ist  Wis.  Inf 1891 

Lieut  Col.  Joseph  McC.  Bdl.. . .  A.  A.  G 1892 

Bvt.  Brig.  Gen,  F.  C.  Winkler. . .  26th  Wis.  Inf 1893 

Capt  George  E.  Sutherland 13th  H.  Art'y,  U.  S.  C.  T. .  1894 

Lieut  Henry  B.  Harshaw 2d  Wis.  Inf 1895 

Major  Charles  H.  Ross 13th  Ind.  Inf 1896 

Lieut.  Cornelius  Wheeler 2d  Wis.  Inf 1897 

Capt  F.  H.  Magdeburg 14th  Wis.  Inf 1898 

First  Lieut  Theron  W.  Haight .  24th  New  York  Inf 1899 

First  Lieut.  Frank  A.  Anson. . . ist  Vt  Art'y 1900 

First  Lieut  Walter  Kempster.  .loth  New  York  Cav 1901 

First  Lieut.  Albert  H.  Holhster.30th  U.  S.  C.  T ,  1902 

The  Recorders  of  this  Commandery  have  been  as  follows : 

Capt.  Garth  W.  James S4th  Mass.  Inf 1874  to  1876 

Lieut.  Col.  Joseph  McC.  Bdl. . . .  A.  A.  G 1877  to  1881 

Lieut.  Col.  John  L.  Hathaway.  .A.  C.  S 1882  and  1883 

Lieut.  James  R.  Saville U.  S.  V 1884  and  1885 

Chandler  P.  Chapman U.  S.  V 1886 

Captain  Charles  King U.  S.  A 1887  and  1888 

Capt  A.  Ross  Houston U.  S.  V 1889  to  present  time 

The  Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion  is  constituted  of  officers  and 
honorably  discharged  officers  of  the  army,  navy  and  marine  corps, 
regular  or  volunteer,  who  actually  served  in  the  war  for  the  sup- 
pression of  the  rebellion.  These  are  members  of  the  First  Qass. 
Members  of  the  Second  Qass  are  the  oldest  sons  or  lineal  descend- 
ants of  members  of  the  First  Qass.  On  the  death  of  the  person 
whom  they  represent  they  may  become  members  of  the  First  Class 
by  inheritance.     Members  of  the  Third  Class  are  civilians  dis- 
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tinguished  by  acts  of  eminent  patriotism  during  the  war  for  the 
Union.  No  members  of  this  class  have  been  admitted  to  the  order 
since  1890. 

The  officers  of  the  State  Commanderies  are  the  Commander, 
Senior  and  Junior  Vice  Commanders,  Recorder,  Register,  Treas- 
urer, Chancellor,  Chaplain  and  a  Council  of  Five. 

The  Commandery-in-Chief  is  constituted  of  the  Commanders, 
the  Senior  and  Junior  Vice  Commanders  and  Recorders,  all  past 
and  present,  of  the  State  Commanderies.  Its  meetings  are  held 
annually  at  Philadelphia,  which  is  regarded  as  the  headquarters  of 
the  Order. 

There  is  a  Congress  of  the  Order  constituted  of  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, the  Recorder-in-Chief  and  three  delegates  from 
each  State  Commandery.  This  body  assembles  once  in  four  years. 
It  is  a  legislative  body  having  power  to  revise  the  constitution  and 
rules  of  the  Order. 

The  insignia  of  the  order  is  a  cross  of  eight  points,  gold  and 
enamel,  with  rays  forming  a  star,  pendant  from  a  red,  white  and 
blue  ribbon.  In  the  center  is  the  inscription,  "Lex  Regit,  Arma 
Tuenter,"  Law  Rules,  Arms  Defend.  On  the  other  side  is  "M.  O. 
Loyal  Legion  U.  S.,  MDCCCLXV."  Each  member  has  a  diploma 
which,  with  the  insignia,  bears  a  number  corresponding  to  that 
of  the  sequence  in  which  he  is  registered  on  the  rolls  of  the  Order. 
A  rosette  or  button  of  red,  white  and  blue  is  worn  for  recognition. 
There  is  no  uniform,  but  on  occasions  of  ceremony  members  may 
wear  the  uniform  of  their  rank  in  the  service. 

In  each  State  Commandery  at  its  various  meetings  "papers," 
as  they  are  called,  are  read  by  members  appointed  for  the  purpose. 
The  "papers"  are  histories  of  campaigns,  of  battles  or  of  isolated 
events  in  the  war,  or  they  may  be  essays  on  war  topics  or  may  be 
varied  in  other  respects.  I  venture  to  say  that,  if  all  the  "papers" 
read  in  the  various  Commanderies  since  their  organization  should 
be  compiled  and  judiciously  edited,  they  would  form  a  library  of 
war  literature  unequaled  in  interest  by  any  similar  collection  in 
the  world.  Many  of  these  "papers"  have  the  force  of  style  dis- 
played in  Caesar's  Commentaries  on  his  own  campaigns;  some 
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have  the  epigrammatic  brilliancy  of  Macaalay's  best  rhetoric. 
They  form  a  mine  of  knowledge  from  which  the  future  historian 
may  extract  the  most  valuable  materials  for  his  work,  which  will 
endure  to  all  time. 

There  can  be  no  greatef  history — ^no  more  important  and  in- 
structive chapter  in  the  annals  of  nations  can  be  written — ^than  is 
contained  in  the  records  of  the  Military  Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion 
of  the  United  States.  Oiir  great  names — ^those  of  Grant,  of  Far- 
ragut,  of  Sherman  and  Sheridan,  are  as  splendid  as  any  in  the 
world.  In  our  own  Commandery  names  can  be  recited,  those  of 
the  living  and  those  of  the  dead,  who  were  heroes,  who  fought 
with  unexcelled  bravery  on  many  battle  fields,,  and  who  com- 
manded troops  with  patriotic  valor,  skill  and  discretion.  Many 
sitting  before  me  participated  in  actions  during  the  Civil  War 
where  more  men  were  killed  in  a  single  charge  lasting  twenty 
minutes  than  were  killed  during  the  entire  late  war  with  Spain, 
including  the  casualties  in  the  Philippines.  Their  deeds  add  luster 
to  the  name  of  this  Order;  their  deeds  add  luster  to  the  story 
of  American  arms. 

The  comparison  of  the  Loyal  Legion  with  the  Society  of  the 
Cincinnati  is  a  natural  suggestion.  But  along  the  arches  of  im- 
mortal fame,  none  of  the  illustrious  names  on  the  muster  rolls  of 
the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  except  that  of  Washington  alcme, 
shall  be  emblazoned  above  the  illustrious  names  on  the  muster  rolls^ 
of  the  Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion.  The  Society  of  the  Cincinnati 
was  formed  to  commemorate  the  events  of  the  war  to  establish  the 
American  Union  and  to  establish  the  institutions  of  American 
liberty.  The  Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion  was  formed  to  com- 
memorate the  events  of  the  war  by  which  the  American  Union 
and  the  institutions  of  American  liberty  were  preserved  from 
overthrow.  The  services  of  the  members  of  this  Order  were  no 
less  useful,  were  of  no  less  vital  importance  to  the  country  and  to 
mankind  than  were  those  of  the  founders  of  the  Republic.  If  the- 
Republic  was  worth  creating  it  was  more  than  worth  saving.  Our 
laurels,  the  laurels  of  every  member  of  the  Loyal  Legion  in  all  its- 
branches — the  laurels  of  every  soldier  who  imperiled  his  life  for 
the  Union,  are  a  priceless  possession ;  they  form  a  wreath  of  im- 
perishable glory. 


THE  ARMY  OF  1898  AND  THE  ARMY  OF  1861— A 
COMPARISON. 

By  Walter  Kempster,  M.D.,  First  Lieutenant  Co.  D,  ioth  New  York 

Cavalry  Vols. 

Read  December  C.  18M. 

COMPARISONS  are  the  natural  outcome  of  similar  events 
occurring  at  different  times.  It  is  only  by  comparison 
that  we  can  reach  conclusions  having  practical  value,  and 
make  progress  in  any  direction.  Every  great  historic  event  must 
be  compared  with  preceding  similar  events  that  we  may  judge  of 
results,  whether  good  or  bad,  praiseworthy  or  the  reverse. 

It  is  with  this  thought  that  I  approach  a  subject  assigned  by 
our  Commander,  and  not  with  the  view  entertained  by  Shake- 
speare that  "comparisons  are  odorous,"  but  to  calmly  and  dis- 
passionately examine  certain  facts  pertaining  to  the  war  with 
Spain,  contrasting  them  with  similar  facts  occurring  in  the  Civil 
War,  that  judgment  may  be  based  upon  careful,  trustworthy  in- 
formation, and  the  conclusions  drawn,  of  a  practical  character. 

It  may  be  assumed  as  a  postulate  that  thirty  years  of  study 
and  observation  derived  from  experiences  at  home  and  abroad,  by 
trained  observers,  would  prepare  the  nation  to  meet  great  warlike 
emergencies,  (and  every  war  is  of  that  nature)  so  that  material  of 
war,  both  men  and  measures,  should  be  handled  more  skillfully 
now  than  they  were  thirty  years  ago. 

With  improved  weapons  and  ammtmition  it  might  be  expected 

that  a  battle  field  would  present  more  ghastly  features  now  than 

then,  while  the  sanitary  discoveries  which  have  filled  the  world 

with  wonder  since  your  wounds  were  dressed,  would  materially 

lessen  the  fatalities  following  the  day  of  battle,  and  from  disease 

incident  to  army  life.    While  all  these  new  methods  ought  to  show 
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evidences  of  exactitude,  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  old  time 
peculiarity  of  figures  to  act  perversdy,  and  never  appear  twice 
alike  when  manipulated  by  different  persons,  continues  to  this 
day. 

Thus,  in  speaking  of  the  number  of  men  in  the  army.  President 
McKinley  in  his  annual  message  to  Congress,  December,  1898, 
said  that  his  first  call  for  troops  made  April,  1898,  was  for  125,000, 
and  on  May  25th  he  called  for  75,000  additional — total,  200,000. 
The  Secretary  of  War  in  his  report  for  1898,  said  an  army  of 
250,000  volunteers  and  recruits  for  the  regulars  was  called  into 
eixstence,  and  including  the  regular  army,  the  total  force  was  274,- 
717  men. 

Adjutant  General  Corbin  in  his  report  for  the  year  1899  says 
(page  43)  that  the  President  called  for  200,000  volunteers,  and 
the  regular  army  was  to  be  increased  to  63,106  men,  and  in  addi- 
tion there  was  to  be  organized  a  volunteer  brigade  of  engineers, 
not  more  than  3,500  men,  and  a  vdunteer  force  of  immunes  of 
10,000  men — ^total,  276,606  men.  Grcneral  Corbin's  report  for 
1899  may  be  assumed  to  possess  more  accurate  data,  as  it  was 
compiled  more  than  a  year  after  the  termination  of  the  war,  and 
is  therefore  likdy  to  be  more  nearly  accurate. 

To  specify  distinctly,  the  Act  of  Congress  of  April  22,  1898, 
authorized  the  President  to  call  for  troops  by  proclamation,  and 
on  April  23,  1898,  he  called  for  125,000;  May  25,  '98,  he  called 
for  75,000.  The  same  Act  increased  the  regular  army  to  63,106 
men;  at  that  date  it  numbered,  officers  and  men,  28,183.  To  in- 
crease the  r^;ular  army  to  63,106  men  it  was  necessary  to  secure 
34,923  recruits.  May  11,  1898,  O^ngress  authorized  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  volunteer  brigade  of  engineers  of  3,500,  and  a  volunteer 
force  of  10,000  immimes — ^total,  276,606. 

According  to  the  Adjutant  General's  statistical  tables,  however, 
the  volunteer  forces  numbered  only  211 481  officers  and  men  at 
the  end  of  July,  1898,  and  216,256  at  the  end  of  August.  The 
regulars  numbered  at  the  same  time,  that  is,  July,  1898,  54,048 
officers  and  men,  and  at  the  end  of  August,  '98,  56,362  officers  and 
men,  a  grand  total  at  the  end  of  August  of  272,618.    At  the  end 
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of  July,  1898,  which  month  covered  the  period  when  fighting  was 
done  in  Cuba,  the  grand  total  of  volunteers  and  regulars  was 
265,529. 

In  1861,  at  the  end  of  July,  the  mean  strength  of  the  army  was 
but  71,125,  and  it  did  not  approximate  the  numbers  employed  in 
the  Spanish  war  until  the  end  of  October,  1861,  when  it  numbered 
256,884. 

The  loss  by  death  from  disease  in  July,  1861,  was  in  the  ratio 
of  149  per  1,000  of  mean  strength;  while  for  the  same  month, 
July,  i8p8,  the  ratio  per  thousand  of  mean  strength  was  1.72,  or 
29  one-hundredths  greater  than  it  was  in  1861.  The  nxwith  when 
the  army  of  1898  numbered  practically  the  same  as  in  1861  was 
October,  in  which  month  the  ratio  of  death  from  disease  was  in 

1861,  2.82  per  one  thousand  mean  strength.  In  October,  1898,  in 
about  the  same  number  of  men  the  loss  by  death  from  disease  was 
3.17  per  one  thousand  mean  strength,  or  35  one-himdredths  per 
thousand  greater  than  in  1861.  The  total  loss  by  death  from 
disease  in  1861  was  725 ;  in  October,  '98,  the  death  loss  was  809. 

During  the  first  twelve  months  of  the  Civil  War  the  annual 
average  of  mean  strength  did  not  diflFer  greatly  from  the  annual 
average  mean  strength  of  the  first  twelve  months  of  the  Spanish 
and  Philippine  War;  but  in  the  twelve  months  ending  April  30, 

1862,  the  deaths  from  disease  numbered  10,522,  while  in  the 
twelve  months — 1898  to  1899 — ^they  amounted  to  only  5438. 

M<Mithly  mean  strength  of  the  army  in  the  first  twelve  months 
of  the  wars  of 
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The  annual  mean  strength  of  the  army  for  the  first  twdve 
months  of  1861  and  1862  was  229,452,  while  the  annual  mean 
strength  for  the  first  twelve  months  for  1898  and  1899  was  211,- 
350.  The  two  armies  being  so  nearly  alike  in  number  as  to  make 
no  practical  difference  in  the  computations.  The  number  of  deaths 
from  disease  in  1861-2  rose  gradually  until  it  reached  its  maxi- 
mum in  1863 ;  but  in  1898-9  the  deaths  from  disease  jumped  up 
very  suddenly,  the  ratio  per  thousand  being  1.72  in  July,  5.21  in 
August,  and  5.89  in  September,  when  the  death  rate  suddenly 
dropped  again  to  3.17  in  October,  and  1.51  in  November,  1898. 
It  was  during  the  month  of  September,  1898,  that  the  authorities 
began  to  stir  themselves  and  institute  sanitary  precautions  with 
the  result  stated,  that  is,  a  rapid  decline  in  the  death  rate. 

There  was  a  shocking  absence  of  proper  hygienic  and  sanitary 
measures  at  first  (in  1898  and  1899),  although  the  whole  subject 
of  sanitary  science  in  war  time  has  been  demonstrated  beyond 
question,  and  in  corroboration  of  this  statement  I  quote  verbatim 
from  the  annual  report  of  Surgeon  General  Sternberg  for  1898, 
wherein  he  says :  "Practically  nothing  was  done  to  make  the  men 
comfortable  or  to  remedy  the  unsanitary  conditions  until  these 
were  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Secretary  of  War  by  in- 
spectors sent  out  from  the  War  Department,  then  the  camps  were 
abandoned."  This  is  a  strange  confession  from  the  head  of  the 
Medical  Department  of  the  United  States  Army,  who  is  supposed 
to  instruct  and  direct  in  hygienic  and  sanitary  matters,  and  who 
is  the  author  of  a  book  relating  to  the  spread  of  disease. 

In  the  same  report  he  says :  "Of  the  property  and  medical  sup- 
plies carried  to  Cuba,  a  portion  was  not  available  for  service  at  the 
time  it  was  most  needed.  This  was  because  there  was  no  oppor- 
tunity to  land  the  medical  property."  The  Surgeon  General  re- 
peated the  above  quoted  statement  in  a  pamphlet  published  by  him 
in  June,  1899,  wherein  he  says  that  the  quick  sharp  decline  in  the 
death  rate  from  disease,  namely  t)rphoid  fever,  in  September, 
October  and  November,  1898,  "can  be  attributed  only  to  the  active 
preventive  measures  that  were  instituted,  and  especially  to  moving 
the  troops  to  fresh  camp  sites,  and  to  the  greater  care  exercised 
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in  the  disposal  of  excreta."  These  being  stated  as  facts,  the  very 
natural  question  arises,  why  were  these  highly  important  sanitary 
precautions  omitted  at  first?  This  great  loss  of  life  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1898  was  not  due  to  the  exigencies  of  vigorous  campaign- 
ing in  the  face  of  the  enemy ;  it  was  on  friendly  territory,  in  camps 
of  instruction  (some  of  them  within  a  few  miles  of  the  Surgeon 
General's  office)  and  yet  nothing  was  done  to  check  the  harvest 
of  death  until  the  attention  of  the  Medical  Department  was  called 
to  the  appalling  situation  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  who  was  him- 
self aroused  to  action  by  the  fierce  denunciations  of  the  American 
people.  Then  proper  measures  were  instituted  and  the  large 
mortality  ceased. 

It  has  been  reported  by  the  Surgeon  General  and  others,  that 
the  reason  why  the  death  rate  among  the  soldiers  of  1898  was  so 
high,  was  because  the  volunteers  were  not  disciplined,  and  their 
officers,  medical  as  well  as  staff  and  line,  did  not  understand  the 
necessity  for  hygienic  rules  which  had  been  drilled  into  the 
regulars.  Yet  he  says  in  his  annual  report  that  the  maximum  mor- 
tality rate,  which  was  reached  in  August,  1898,  during  the  Santi- 
ago campaign,  was  in  the  volunteer  forces  3.62  per  cent;  and  in 
the  regular  army  it  was  at  the  same  time  5.83  per  cent,  this  being 
2.21  per  cent  in  excess  of  the  volunteers.  It  appears  strange  in- 
deed that  the  death  rate  from  disease  was  higher  during  a  part 
of  the  time  in  the  army  of  1898  than  in  the  army  of  1861.  It  is 
true,  that  in  1863  the  death  rate  from  disease  during  one  month, 
February,  reached  6.39  per  cent,  which  was  slightly  in  excess  of 
the  mortality  in  1898.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  in 
1863  nothing  was  known  of  the  inestimable  value  of  the  sanitary 
methods  for  the  prevention  or  control  of  disease  which  have  been 
common  property  for  ten  years  prior  to  1898.  In  contrast  with 
this  report  I  quote  from  a  communication  of  Acting  Surgeon 
General  Wood  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  Simon  Cameron,  dated 
April  25,  1861,  just  thirteen  days  after  Fort  Sumter  was  bc«n- 
barded,  in  which  he  suggests  arrangements  for  preserving  the 
health  of  the  troops  then  coming  to  Washington,  and  the  necessity 
for  securing  in  advance  suitable  sites  for  camps.    Also,  that  he 
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had  directed  the  medical  purveyor  in  New  Ycwk  to  send  medicd 
supplies  for  75,000  men  to  Washington,  including  hospital  tetrts 
and  other  necessities  for  preserving  health.  Also,  that  he  had  at 
that  time  secured  provision  for  the  care  of  400  sick  in  the  city  of 
Warfiington.  Again,  on  May  22,  1861,  he  addressed  the  Secre- 
tary of  War,  insisting  upon  thorough  methods  of  organization  for 
the  forces  then  arriving,  to  preserve  and  maintain  their  health, 
and  from  personal  experience  I  know  that  great  precautions  were 
then  taken  in  camp  sanitation. 

The  fact  that  "war  is  hell"  and  men  must  be  sacrificed  to  its 
direful  necessities,  does  not  excuse  neglect  to  sustain  a  high 
standard  of  health.  It  is  the  first  duty  of  officers  to  preserve  the 
vigorous  health  of  troops,  that  the  "fighting  machine"  may  be  in 
the  best  condition  for  use  when  the  shock  of  battle,  or  necessity 
for  extreme  effort  arises ;  and  the  department  or  officer  that  does 
not  perform  this  duty  jeopardizes  the  cause  for  which  the  army 
is  used. 

Every  soldier  knows  that  more  troops  die  from  disease  than 
by  the  enemies'  bullets,  and  every  surgeon  knows  that  it  is  his 
duty  to  maintain  good  health  among  his  tnx)ps,  that  the  com- 
manding general  may  have  an  army  upon  which  he  can  rely.  The 
more  vigorous  the  health  of  the  soldiers,  other  things  being  equal, 
the  more  certain  is  their  commander  of  success. 

The  fact  that  lives  were  offered  freely,  only  adds  to  the  dis- 
grace of  those  whose  indifference  or  neglect,  contributed  to  the 
roll  of  dead,  or  unnecessarily  sapped  the  vigor  of  many  in  the 
prime  of  manhood. 

In  a  special  report  made  by  the  Surgeon  General  in  1898,  he 
says  that  "The  study  of  hygiene  is  made  one  of  the  principal  sub- 
jects of  examination  for  candidates  desiring  appointment  in  the 
medical  corps  of  the  army,  and  at  subsequent  examinations  for 
promotion  to  the  grades  of  captain  and  major,  is  given  a  most 
prominent  place."  Again  he  says,  that  since  1893,  or  for  five  years 
before  the  war,  the  same  subject  was  taught  in  the  Army  Medical 
School,  where  the  students  spend  five  hours  daily  for  a  period  of 
five  months,  in  practical  laboratory  work,  relating  for  the  most 
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part  to  the  cause  and  prevention  of  infectious  diseases,  which  of 
course  includes  typhoid  fever. 

In  an  attempt  to  explain  the  situation  the  Surgeon  General 
says  (ibid)f  "The  comparatively  small  number  of  medical  officers 
of  the  regular  army  available  for  duty  in  the  large  camps  occupied 
by  the  volunteer  troops  at  the  outset  of  the  war,  proved  to  be  en- 
tirely inadequate  to  control  the  sanitary  situation  in  those  camps, 
and  as  a  result  of  the  conditions  existing,  the  mortality  from 
typhoid  fever  in  our  armies  during  the  year  ending  April  30,  1899, 
has  been  more  than  twenty-two  times  as  great  as  the  annual 
mortality  in  our  regular  army  during  the  decade  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  war  period." 

At  the  outset  of  the  war  there  were  192  medical  officers  con- 
nected with  the  army,  and  the  Surgeon  General  says  that  "only 
about  fifty  per  cent  of  the  regular  medical  corps  were  available  for 
duty  with  the  troops."  Where  they  were  on  duty  is  not  stated 
further  than  that  eleven  surgeons  were  on  duty  at  medical 
supply  depots,  and  as  chief  surgeons  of  military  encampments, 
and  six  were  at  the  Surgeon  General's  office  and  Army  Medical 
Museum.  April  25,  1898,  the  Surgeon  General  issued  a  circular 
stating  that  "the  number  of  physicians  who  had  offered  their  ser- 
vices to  the  Government  now  exceeds  1,500."  Many  of  them  were 
prominent  in  their  profession,  but  they  could  not  be  appointed  to 
the  regular  army  except  after  an  examination  by  an  Army  Medical 
Board,  and  that  comparatively  few  contract  surgeons  were  likely 
to  be  required.  "It  is  the  intention  to  employ  for  service  with 
troops  going  to  Cuba  or  at  hospitals  on  the  Gulf  coast  only  such 
as  are  immune  to  yellow  fever." 

The  "comparatively  few,"  however,  numbered  over  600  at  one 
time,  so  that  the  intention  of  April  was  modified  later  on.  The 
Surgeon  General  admitted  in  his  testimony  before  the  Committee 
of  Investigation,  December  8,  1898,  that  it  was  a  mistake  not  to 
have  appointed  more  contract  surgeons  from  those  who  had  had 
experience  during  the  Civil  War  and  who  had  offered  their  ser- 
vices at  the  commencement  of  this  war.  But  this  was  after  disease 
had  made  havoc  with  the  troops,  after  the  attention  of  the  Medical 
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Department  of  the  army  had  been  called  to  the  dangerous  con- 
dition of  affairs  by  the  War  Department ;  then  medical  officers  of 
the  regular  army  were  sent  to  investigate.  Some  of  the  camps 
thus  investigated  were  just  across  the  Potomac,  in  sight  of  the 
National  Capital,  within  an  hour's  ride  from  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral's office  where  there  were  six  experienced  surgeons  on  duty. 
In  April,  1899,  the  Surgeon  General,  in  an  address  made  in  Balti- 
more, Maryland,  said :  "It  is  patent  that  the  Medical  Department 
of  the  army  failed  under  the  great  stress  put  upon  it,"  and  he  gave 
as  a  cause  of  the  failure  the  small  number  of  officers  in  the  Medical 
Department  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 

Let  us  see  what  the  numbers  were.  In  April,  1898,  the  Medical 
Department  of  the  U.  S.  Army  was  composed  of 

One  Surgeon  General,  with  the  rank  and  emoluments  of  a 
Brigadier  General ; 

6  Assistant  Surgeons  General,  with  the  rank  and  emoluments 
of  Colonel ; 

10  Deputy  Surgeons  General,  with  the  rank  and  emoluments 
of  Lieutenant  Colonel ; 

50  Surgeons,  with  rank  of  Major; 

71  Assistant  Surgeons,  with  rank  of  Captain; 

54  Assistant  Surgeons,  with  rank  of  First  Lieutenant ; 

Total  of  192  officers. 

When  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  began  in  1861  there  were  in 
the  Medical  Department 

I  Surgeon  General,  with  rank  of  Colonel ; 

30  Surgeons,  with  the  rank  of  Major; 

84  Assistant  Surgeons,  with  rank  of  Captain  and  First  Lieu- 
tenant; 

A  total  of  115.  Many  of  these  officers  were  connected  with 
regiments  which  had  been  disrupted  by  the  outbreak  of  the  Re- 
bellion, and  stationed  at  posts  so  remote  that  they  could  not  even 
be  communicated  with  for  a  month  or  more.  Out  of  the  total 
number  not  one-third  were  east  of  the  Mississippi  or  available  for 
immediate  duty;  they  were  on  the  frontier  in  Texas,  Mexico, 
California,  and  other  remote  points,  and  there  was  no  transcon- 
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tinental  railway  or  tel^raph,  the  swift  communication  being  the 
so-called  "pony  express."  But  somehow  the  few  men  available  did 
good  work  in  organizing  a  Medical  Department  and  a  working 
system.  It  is  true  that  the  army  of  '98  was  mobilized  more  rapidly 
than  the  army  of  '61,  but  the  officers  belonging  to  the  regular 
establishment  in  '98  were  available ;  there  was  no  traitorous  com- 
bination, no  plot  against  the  Government.  In  1861  there  were  not 
a  dozen  regular  army  officers  for  duty  in  Washington  when  the 
army  began  to  congregate,  and  it  was  months  before  many  of 
the  officers,  who  remained  loyal,  could  be  brought  there. 

It  was  not  until  Congress  passed  an  Act  in  July,  '61,  au- 
thorizing the  President  to  call  for  500,000  men  that  the  office  of 
Brigade  Surgeon  was  created,  he  being  an  additional  surgeon 
with  the  rank  of  Major. 

In  April,  1862,  Congress  provided  for  one  Assistant  Surgeon 
General,  a  Medical  Inspector  General,  and  other  officers;  and  it 
was  the  same  year  that  the  offices  of  Surgeon  and  Assistant  Sur- 
geon of  Volunteers,  so-called,  were  authorized,  and  547  were 
added  to  the  medical  staff. 

For  the  first  year  of  the  civil  war  the  Medical  Department 
numbered  a  total  of  135,  with  less  than  half  this  number  available 
for  duty  during  the  first  months,  against  192  all  available  for  duty 
at  the  commencement  of  the  war  with  Spain. 

In  May,  1862,  Surgeon  Tripler  reported  to  the  Sur- 
geon General:  "I  have  but  one  Assistant  Surgeon  for  each 
regiment  of  the  regul^ir  cavalry,  and  less  than  that  for  each  regi- 
ment of  regular  infantry.  When  one  of  them  fails  I  have  no  one 
to  replace  him."  But  even  then,  May,  1862,  over  9,000  men  main- 
ly sick,  were  sent  northward  from  the  camps  near  Fortress  Mon- 
roe, Yorktown  and  vicinity,  by  transports  without  unusual  dis- 
tress, the  movement  being  promptly  made. 

The  first  great  demand  made  upon  the  Medical  Department  in 
the  Civil  War  was  the  removal  of  the  sick  and  wounded  from 
Harrison's  Landing,  Va.,  when,  without  much  disorder,  more  sick 
and  wounded  men  were  promptly  and  successfully  removed  from 
that  place  to  hospitals  at  Fort  Monroe  and  elsewhere  than  there 
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were  men  in  Shafter's  whole  army;  they  were  taken  in  trans- 
ports and  other  boats  northward.  That  is  to  say,  more  than  20,000 
sick  and  wounded  were  removed  from  Harrison's  Landing  at  the 
time  of  McQellan's  retreat,  and  it  is  nowhere  spoken  of  as  a  great 
achievement  (Vol.  XL,  Part  L,  Reb.  Rec.,  page  213,  seq.).  Nor 
was  this  the  only  instance  of  transportation  by  water.  It  has  been 
said  that  the  difficulties  attending  the  moving  of  a  large  army  by 
water  to  Cuba  were  instrumental  in  disarranging  well  laid  plans  ^ 
causing  much  suffering  among  the  troops.  "Lest  we  forget,"  let 
me  call  attention  to  the  fact,  that  in  January,  1862,  an  expedition 
sailed  for  Newbern,  N.  C,  of  11,500  troops,  conveyed  in  47  trans- 
ports, and  having  rations  for  60  days.  This  flotilla  left  Hampton 
Roads  Jan.  11,  1862;  they  were  accompanied  by  gunboats  which 
attacked  and  destroyed  a  Confederate  fleet.  The  troops,  many  of 
them,  waded  ashore  with  ammunition  belts  carried  on  their  bayo- 
nets. They  captured  the  earthworks,  mounting  46  heavy  guns, 
three  batteries  of  artillery,  a  great  quantity  of  army  stores,  and 
dispersed  the  Confederate  army,  the  loss  to  our  arms  being  90 
killed  and  466  wounded. 

Another  expedition,  planned  in  the  autumn  of  1861,  sailed 
early  in  1862,  with  over  14,000  men  in  transports,  and  in  con- 
nection with  the  fleet  under  Admiral  Farragut,  they  captured  New 
Orleans  and  held  it. 

There  were  other  expeditions  and  other  troops  transported  by 
water,  but  these  will  answer  for  comparative  purposes. 

In  1861  the  country  was  divided  against  itself  and  its  resources 
crippled;  in  1898  the  whole  united  force  of  the  nation  loyally 
backed  the  efforts  made  with  every  means  in  its  power.  But  the 
movement  of  troops  to  Cuba  has  been  spoken  of  as  extra  hazard- 
ous, and  the  many  shortcomings,  as  necessarily  incident  to  the 
moving  of  troops  by  transports,  and  the  needless  suffering, 
torture  and  death,  as  the  ordinary  fortunes  of  war. 

CASUALTIES. 

The  figures  given  in  Adjutant  General  Corbin's  report  for 
1899,  meaning  killed  and  wounded,  died  of  wounds  or  violent 
death  in  some  form,  from  May  i,  1898,  to  June,  30,  1899,  are  as 
follows : 
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In  the  regular  army — 

OflBcers  killed  in  action 24 

Officers  died  of  wounds 7 

Officers  died  by  accident i 

Officers  drowned 2 

Suicide   i 

Total  35 

Enlisted  men  (regulars) — 

Killed  in  action 270 

Died  of  wounds 114 

Accidents   72 

Drowned  48 

Suicide   32 

Homicide   26 

Total   562 

including  officers,  35,  grand  total  for  regulars,  597. 

The  wounded  were : 

Officers 109 

Enlisted  men 1586 

Total   1695 

Killed   597 

Grand  total 2292 

In  the  volunteer  army  for  the  same  period : 

Officers  killed  in  action 17 

Officers  died  of  wounds 3 

Officers  died  of  accident 5 

Officers  drowned  i 

Officers  suicide  i 

Total 27 

Enlisted  men  (volunteers) — 

Killed  in  action 188 

Died  of  wounds 78 

Died  of  accidents 137 

Drowned  40 

Suicide  20 

Murder  (homicide)  26 

Total 489 

Including  officers ;, .  27 

Total  volunteers 516 
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The  wounded  were — 

Officers 88 

Enlisted  men 1178 

Total 1266 

Killed  516 

Total 1782 

Total  of  regulars 2292 

Total  of  regulars  and  volunteers 4074 

The  totals  of  killed  in  action  or  died  of  wounds  were  as  fol- 
lows: Regular  army,  31  officers,  384  men,  total  415.  In  the 
volunteer  army,  20  officers  and  266  men,  total  286 ;  a  grand  total 
of  701  officers  and  men ;  and  of  those  who  died  by  accident  (causes 
unknown)  211 ;  grand  total  of  killed  and  wounded  and  accidental 
death,  912. 

These  figures  include  casualties  in  the  whole  force  in  the 
United  States,  Cuba,  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippines,  as  furnished 
by  the  Adjutant  General.  Taking  the  whole  number  of  troops 
enrolled  during  the  war  with  Spain,  approximately  265,000  men, 
and  the  total  mortality  list,  killed,  wounded,  disease,  accident, 
suicide,  homicide,  drowned,  at  6,618,  that  is  between  May  1st, 
1898,  and  June  30,  1899,  we  have  a  per  cent  of  2.4;  while  the  total 
mortality  in  the  army  during  the  Civil  War,  based  on  the  total 
number  of  enlistments,  is  above  1 1  per  cent.  In  reaching  a  defi- 
nite figure  upon  which  to  base  a  comparison  of  battle  casualties, 
it  would  be  manifestly  unfair  to  c6mpute  the  ratio  of  loss  upon 
the  whole  army,  as  many  of  the  troops  did  not  leave  camp. 

An  attempt  to  base  the  percentage  of  loss  on  numbers  engaged 
in  battle,  during  the  campaign  in  Cuba,  is  difficult,  for 
no  two  persons  who  should  be  authoritative,  give  the 
same  figures.  Indeed,  the  commander  of  the  expedi- 
tion to  Santiago  does  not  give  an  exact  number.  In  one  place  he 
says,  "Our  army  numbered  20,000,"  and  in  another  part  of  the 
same  article  General  Shafter  says  that  he  sailed  from  Tampa, 
June  14th,  with  815  officers  and  16,072  enlisted  men,  total  16,887, 
and  that  he  landed  his  force  sometime  between  the  20th  and  the 
24th  of  June. 
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General  Shafter's  Chief  of  StaflF,  Colonel  Miley,  in  his  book 
says  that  the  expedition  sailed  with  819  officers  and  15,058  men, 
a  total  of  15,877,  a  discrepancy  of  4,123  between  the  first  number 
given  by  General  Shafter  and  the  number  given  by  his  Chief  of 
StafiF,  the  difiference  being  about  one-fifth  the  entire  command, 
which  seems  to  emphasize  the  statement  of  Chesterfield,  who  said : 
"Every  man  seeks  for  truth ;  God  only  knows  who  has  found  it" 
The  statement  of  Colonel  Miley  is  probably  correct ;  it  is  about  the 
same  as  the  number  given  by  General  Joe  Wheeler,  and  Colonel 
Roosevelt. 

Out  of  the  number,  whatever  it  was.  General  Shafter  says  that 
24  officers  and  226  men  were  killed,  and  83  officers  and  1,214  men 
were  wounded,  a  total  of  1,547,  a  little  more  than  9  per  cent  (9.74). 

I  have  found  it  very  difficult  to  get  accurate  statements  of  the 
killed  and  wounded  by  regiments. 

CAVALRY  DIVISION. 

The  first  brigade  was  composed  of  50  officers  and  1,054  men, 
a  total  of  1,104.  Of  this  number  2  officers  and  9  men  were  killed 
and  12  officers  and  114  men  wounded,  a  total  of  137.  The  second 
brigade  was  composed  of  yj  officers  and  1468  men,  total  1,545. 
Of  this  number  4  officers  and  31  men  were  killed,  and  18  officers 
and  185  men  were  wounded,  a  total  of  238.  For  the  two  brigades 
a  grand  total  of  375  killed  and  wounded,  being  14.15  per  cent  of 
the  entire  number  engaged  in  the  battle  of  San  Juan. 

In  Kent's  infantry  division,  composed  of  the  regulars,  except 
the  71st  New  York — which  was  not  a  factor  in  the  battle  July  i,  • 
1898,  the  numbers  were  a  total  of  4,869  men  and  235  officers,  a 
grand  total  of  5,104.  The  killed  numbered  14  officers  and  87  men, 
total  loi;  and  of  wounded,  37  officers  and  563  men,  total  600 
killed  and  wounded;  g^rand  total  of  701  killed  and  wounded,  or 
13.73  per  cent. 

The  percentage  of  loss  in  the  two  brigades  was  13.9  for  officers 
and  men. 

The  Tenth  United  States  Cavalry  in  the  second  brigade  had  11 
officers  killed  or  wounded  out  of  22  on  duty. 
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General  Kent's  Division  lost  in  the  three  days'  ^[fating,  July 
1st,  2d  and  3d,  1898,  a  total  of  758  in  killed,  woonded  and  missing, 
out  of  a  grand  total  of  5,104,  or  14.66  per  cent 

Colonel  Wood's  First  United  States  Volunteer  Cavalry,  Rough 
Riders,  had  at  San  Juan  490  present,  and  of  this  number  89  were 
killed  or  wounded,  about  18.16  per  cent.  The  total  force,  officers 
and  men,  of  Kent's  Division  and  the  cavalry  division,  nundbered 
7,753 ;  the  total  of  killed,  wounded  and  missing,  officers  and  men, 
was  1,133,  or  14.79  per  cent  of  the  forces  engaged.  These  figures 
have  been  taken  from  Generals  Kent's,  Wheeler's  and  Wood's 
official  reports.  The  figures  vary  slightly  in  the  several  rqx>rts;  it 
ai^>ears  that  the  old  time  phrase,  "all  present  or  accounted  for," 
had  passed  into  the  realm  of  shadows  for  the  time  being,  but  they 
are  approximately  correct,  near  enough  to  base  a  ccmiputation  up- 
on. The  discrepancy  appears  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  some  re- 
ports base  their  estimates  of  loss  on  officers  and  men  separatdy; 
in  this  paper  I  have  taken  the  whole  number,  cheers  and  men  to- 
gether, upon  which  to  base  percentages. 

The  Surgeon  General's  report  for  1899  gives  the  total  deaths 
from  May  i,  1898,  to  June  30,  1899,  as  6,619,  of  whom  496  were 
killed  in  battle,  216  killed  by  accident,  202  died  from  gunshot 
wounds,  and  wounds  received  in  action,  2,774  from  typhcnd  fever, 
476  from  malarial  fever,  359  from  pneumonia,  342  from  diarrhea 
and  dysentery,  and  185  from  yellow  fever.  The  enlistments  are 
given  as  276,601 ;  the  entire  deaths  from  all  causes,  6,619,  being 
2.39  per  cent. 

PHILIPPINES. 

The  losses  in  the  Philippines  have  been  slight,  if  the  newspaper 
accotmts  of  Secretary  Root's  report  are  accurate. 

The  total  deaths  in  that  army  for  ten  months  from  January  ist, 
1899,  to  November  i,  1899,  were  843.  Of  this  number  477  were 
killed  in  battle  or  mortally  wounded.  This  is  an  anomolous  con- 
dition in  time  of  war,  where  a  larger  number  of  deaths  occurred  on 
the  battle  field  than  occurred  from  disease. 

The  deaths  from  disease  in  that  army  are  fewer  than  deaths 
from  disease  in  the  cities  of  Washington,  Boston,  San  Francisco, 
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New  York  or  Baltimore — ^being  17.20  per  thousand  in  the  Philip- 
pines. 20.70  in  Washington  and  above  19  per  thousand  in  the 
other  cities  mentioned;  an  exceptionally  low  death  rate,  even  in 
large  cities  having  quite  complete  sanitary  arrangements. 

During  the  Civil  War  the  deaths  from  all  causes  was  15.40 
per  cent,  the  figures  being  as  follows : 

Total  number  of  enlistments,  volunteers  (white) 2,080,193 

Total  number  of  enlistments,  regulars 67,000 

Total  number  of  enlistments,  colored 178,975 

Grand  total 2,236,168 

The  deaths  from  all  causes  were : 

Volunteers   316,883 

Regulars   5,798 

Colored   36,847 

Grand  total 359>528 

The  rate  per  cent  of  deaths  among  volunteers  was  15,2  per 
cent ;  among  regulars,  8.6  per  cent ;  among  colored,  20.5 ;  an  aver- 
age of  15.4.* 

The  Union  armies  during  the  Civil  War  lost  in  killed  or  mor- 
tally wounded  110,070;  in  wounded,  275,175;  a  total  of  385,245. 
This  exclusive  of  the  missing,  many  of  whom  were  killed.  The 
rate  per  cent  of  killed  based  on  the  number  of  enlistments  being 
17.23  per  cent. 

Now  allow  me  to  institute  comparisons  in  death  rates  in 
armies  beyond  our  borders,  to  make  this  contribution  more  com- 
plete. Historians  are  generally  agreed  that  the  battle  of  Borodi- 
no, fought  by  the  French  and  Russian  forces,  just  outside  Mos- 
cow, September  7,  1812,  was  the  bloodiest  battle  ever  fought  since 
the  invention  of  gun  powder  until  that  time  (although  it  is  claimed 
by  some  that  at  the  battle  of  Leipsic  there  were  greater  losses, 
but  there  are  no  reliable  statistics  known).    The  French  had  133,- 

*Livermore  gives  the  total  enlistments  as  2,898,304,  which  includes  miKtia 
and  eoiercency  men.  Upon  this  basis  the  rate  per  cent,  of  deaths  would  be  an 
average  <x  12.4. 
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OCX)  men  engaged,  and  their  loss  was  28,085  (21. 11  per  cent)  ;  the 
Russian  forces  or  loss  is  not  definitely  known. 

In  the  Franco-Prussian  war  even  larger  armies  were  assembled 
than  those  mustered  before  Moscow.  The  Germans  took  797,950 
men  into  France,  and  the  costliest  battle  in  that  war  was  at  Grave- 
lotte,  where  the  German  army  lost  4449  killed  and  mortally 
wounded,  and  15,189  wounded,  939  missing,  or  total  of  20,577,  out 
of  146,000  troops  engaged,  excluding  65,000  reserves  which  were 
not  called  in  action.    This  loss  is  13.33  P^r  cent. 

At  Gettysburg  the  Union  army  numbered  82,000  men  present ; 
the  loss  in  killed,  wounded  and  missing  was  23,003,  or  28.05  per 
cent.  The  Confederates  had  70,000  men  present,  their  loss  in 
killed,  wounded  and  missing  was  27,000,  or  38.57  per  cent,  or  a 
total  of  34.55  per  cent  on  the  whole  force  engaged  in  both  armies. 

As  to  regimental  losses,  let  me  add  that  in  their  assault  on 
Petersburgh,  June  18,  1864,  the  First  Maine  Heavy  Artillery  act- 
ing as  infantry,  lost  604  killed  and  wounded  in  less  than  twenty 
minutes  out  of  900  engaged,  this  being  over  67  per  cent.  The 
First  Minnesota  at  Gettysburg,  205  killed  and  wounded  out  of 
252  officers  and  men  present,  an  appalling  loss  of  81.34  per  cent. 

Without  details  upon  this  branch  of  the  subject,  which  indeed 
might  be  continued  to  fill  a  volume,  I  have  gathered  statistics 
showing  that  in  the  Union  army  there  were  many  regiments  which 
lost  in  killed  and  wounded  over  50  per  cent  of  the  number  engaged. 

In  our  own  state  four  companies  of  the  Thirty-sixth  Wiscon- 
sin, numbering  240  present,  lost  at  Bethesda  Church  166  killed  or 
wounded,  over  69  per  cent.  The  Second  Wisconsin  at  Gettys- 
burg, out  of  302  engaged,  lost  181  killed  and  wounded,  not  ac- 
counting for  the  missing,  many  of  whom  were  mortally  wounded,, 
which  is  upward  of  60  per  cent.  The  Thirty-seventh  Wisconsin 
at  the  Petersburgh  Mine  lost  57  per  cent,  and  the  Tenth  Wiscon- 
sin at  Chaplin  Hills,  Ky.,  lost  upward  of  54  per  cent.  The  great- 
est percentage  of  loss  sustained  by  any  one  regiment  in  battle  up- 
on the  total  number  enrolled  was  the  Second  Wisconsin,  which 
out  of  a  total  enrollment  of  1,203,  lost  in  killed  and  mortally 
wounded  238,  or  19.7  per  cent,  but  nearly  900  men  were  killed  or 
wounded  through  the  war. 
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The  number  of  regimental  officers  killed  or  wounded 
in  battle,  during  the  Civil  War,  was  large.  I  have 
said  elsewhere  that  at  San  Juan  the  Tenth  U.  S.  Cavalry  lost 
II  officers  out  of  22  killed  or  wounded  (only  one  killed,  according 
to  General  Wheeler), 

During  the  Civil  War  the  Seventh  New  Hampshire 
lost  II  officers  killed  in  the  assault  on  Fort  Wagner. 
The  Twenty-second  New  York,  nine  officers  killed  at 
Manasses;  the  Fifty-ninth  New  York,  9  killed  at  Fred- 
ericksburg with  only  eight  companies  in  the  action.  In  the  First 
Michigan,  8  officers  killed  at  Manasses,  8  in  the  Fourteenth  New 
Hampshire  at  Opequon,  8  in  the  Eighty-seventh  Indiana  at 
Chicamauga,  and  also  in  the  Forty-third  Illinois  at  Shiloh. 

There  are  some  coincidences  to  be  mentioned:  in  1898  during 
the  preliminary  engagement  at  Las  Guasimas,  June  24,  out  of  the 
force  engaged  there  were  16  killed  and  52  wounded,  aggregate, 
68.  At  Blackburn's  Ford,  Va.,  the  preliminary  engagement  in 
July,  1861,  there  were  19  killed  and  64  wounded  and  missing, 
aggregate,  83.  At  San  Juan,  June,  1898,  of  the  forces  engaged, 
7,753,  the  percentage  of  loss  was  14.79.  At  Bull  Run  of  the  forces 
engaged,  18,572,  the  percentage  of  loss  was  15.59. 

At  San  Juan  after  the  gallant  charge  and  capture  of  the  hill 
there  were  "numerous  and  powerful  appeals  made"  by  certain 
officers  in  favor  of  withdrawing  the  U.  S.  army  from  the  Ridge 
"to  some  point  in  the  rear."  It  required  grest  effort  on  the  part 
of  General  Wheeler  and  General  Shafter  to  overcome  this  deter- 
mination to  withdraw  and  thus  lose  the  prestige  gained. 

At  Bull  Run  there  was  no  question  of  this  kind  discussed,  but 
General  Sherman  is  credited  with  the  remark  that  whichever  army 
had  stood  fast  the  other  would  have  retreated.  The  Confederates 
stood;  the  Union  forces  fell  back.  At  San  Juan  the  American 
forces  stood ;  the  Spainards  fell  back ;  and  after  each  engagement, 
San  Juan  and  Bull  Run,  there  was  rapid  disintegfration  of  the  re- 
spective armies,  but  from  different  causes. 

The  army  of  '61  was  organized  by  men  belonging  to  a  regular 
establishment  which  had  been  weakened  and  almost  disrupted  by 
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the  secret  plans  of  rebellion,  matured  carefully  through  a  term  of 
years.  Only  prodigious  labor,  jealous  loyalty,  and  unbounded 
patriotism  made  this  possible.  Whatever  merit  or  demerit  at- 
taches to  the  organization  of  the  volunteer  forces  of  1898  the 
praise  or  blame  falls  upon  the  regular  establishment  as  it  was,  with 
thirty  years  of  discipline,  loyal  support  and  prestige  behind  it.  In 
some  departments  there  appears  to  have  been  a  lamentable  lack 
of  executive  ability;  the  success  attained  in  spite  of  great  ob- 
stacles, was  due  to  the  loyalty  and  zeal  of  the  troops,  and  to  the 
patriotism  which  is  so  conspicuous  in  the  American  soldier.  Had 
the  sacrifice  been  demanded  in  1898,  that  was  exacted  in  1861  it 
would  have  been  given  with  the  same  promptitude  that  marked  the 
supreme  offering  in  '61.  The  quick  response  made  by  the  volun- 
teers in  1898  differed  in  no  way  from  the  uprising  in  '61,  and  the 
plucky  determination  shown  to  get  to  the  front  at  all  times  mani- 
fests the  patriotic  fervor  so  tersely  stated  by  Congressman  Gar- 
field, but  to  be  found  in  the  heart  of  every  loyal  American. 

"A  nation  is  not  worthy  to  be  saved  if  in  the  hour  of  its  fate 
it  will  not  gather  up  all  its  jewels  of  manhood  and  life  and  go 
down  into  the  conflict  however  bloody  and  doubtful,  resolved  on 
measureless  ruin,  or  complete  success."  It  was  this  spirit  of 
boundless  patriotism  that  led  the  elder  Capron  to  say,  as  he  looked 
upon  the  upturned  face  of  his  only  son,  dead  on  the  field  of  San 
Juan,  "Thank  God,  my  boy,  you  did  your  duty."  It  was  the  same 
broad  sense  of  obligation  to  duty  that  led  the  mothers  and  the 
fathers  of  '61,  to  yield  the  awful  sacrifice  of  369,000  lives  in  the 
prime  and  streng^  of  manhood,  that  our  flag  should  be  the  un- 
sullied emblem  of  liberty  and  humanity. 

The  sacrifice  of  life  in  battle  for  any  purpose  which  falls  short 
of  some  great  end  in  view,  some  purpose  recognized  as  a  distinct 
advance  in  the  march  of  progress,  is  not  countenanced  by  modem 
civilization.  The  war  of  '61  preserved  the  Union  and  abolished 
the  foul  blot  of  slavery.  The  war  of  '98  made  tjrranny  cease  near 
our  borders,  and  set  in  motion  influences  among  different 
races  of  people  at  remote  parts  of  the  earth,  the  results  of  which 
no  man  can  tell ;  but  it  does  not  require  omnipotence  to  divine  that 
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the  seeds  of  liberty,  once  planted,  will  grow ;  it  may  be  slowly  at 
first,  but  slow  growth  insures  a  deei>er  root. 

What  was  the  outcome  of  the  war  of  1898? 

First :  That  savage  cruelty,  relentlessly  pursued  for  centuries 
almost  under  the  shadow  of  our  flag,  should  be  brought  to  an 
end  forever;  and  in  place  of  remorseless  tyranny  there  should  be 
peaceful  freedom  and  the  t>enefits  such  a  state  confers  upon  the 
people  who  do  not  abuse  its  privileges. 

Second:  It  has  extended  the  boimdaries  of  civilization  and 
conferred  benefits  unmeasurable  upon  those  in  whose  behalf  the 
sword  was  unsheathed.  It  is  an  act  almost  unparalleled  in  the 
annals  of  the  world,  that  a  mighty  nation  draws  its  sword  to  pro- 
tect and  defend  the  weak  and  suffering  people  of  another  race  and 
country,  with  no  other  object  than  to  secure  justice  and  right  for 
the  oppressed  whose  cause  was  espoused.  The  exigencies  of  war 
placed  in  our  hands  certain  territory  taken  from  the  enemy;  a 
territory,  excluding  Cuba,  having  an  area  larger  than  the  New 
England  states  and  New  York  combined.  Much  of  this  territory 
is  rich  in  agricultural,  horticultural,  and  mineral  wealth.  The 
combined  exports  per  annum  estimated  in  dollars  being  upwards 
of  fifty-one  millions ;  the  imports  forty-seven  millions  per  annum, 
under  the  most  disadvantageous  circumstances,  or  a  total  com- 
cercial  business  of  one  hundred  millions  per  annum.  With  im- 
proved methods  all  this  will  increase  doubly  or  trebly. 

But  above  and  beyond  the  commercial  values  enumerated  is 
the  g^rander  spectacle  of  humanity  extending  its  protection  over 
helpless,  friendless  people,  giving  them  the  shelter  of  its  stronger 
power  and  the  blessing  of  true  civilization ;  the  principles  of  free- 
dom bequeathed  by  the  fathers,  extended  by  the  boys  of  '98  where 
they  have  never  before  been  known,  carried  thither  by  a  chivalrous 
band  offering  up  life  freely  in  its  country's  noble  cause. 

It  is  the  spirit  of  '76  and  of  '61,  a  spirit  of  free  manhood  that 
will  spread  its  potent  influence  until  the  whole  earth  shall  rejoice 
in  the  possession  of  liberty. 


"CHAPLAINS  AND  CHAPLAINS/' 
By  Rev.  Jos.  W.  Sanderson^  D.D.,  Captain  30  Penn.  Arty. 

BMd  If  aj  S.  1900. 

10WELL  has  said,  "All  deacons  are  good,  but  there  are  de- 
grees  of  deacons."  So  it  was  true  of  the  chaplains  we 
knew  in  the  past.  The  ideal  chaplain  was  a  treasure 
whose  worth  angels  measured,  and  mortals  as  wdl.  I  can  find, 
however,  no  compilation  of  all  this  in  any  record.  The  Medical, 
the  Ordnance,  the  Commissary  and  the  other  departments  of 
service  have  gathered  with  pride  and  painstaking  the  full  results 
of  what  they  severally  accomplished. 

The  Paymaster  long  ago  footed  up  his  expenditures ;  the  Judge 
Advocate  his  part ;  but  the  Sutler  and  the  Chaplain  seemed  to  have 
filed  their  reports  somewhere  out  of  reach :  no  doubt  at  diflferent 
headquarters.  And  yet  what  about  that  good  man,  so  modest  yet 
zealous,  so  kind  yet  unobtrusive — ^and  at  times  a  fearless  hero; 
whose  place  at  the  foot  of  the  column  of  march,  and  whose  sombre 
uniform  alike  declares  him  unimpotant  when  stirring  scenes  were 
at  hand.  That  he  was  near  by  made  him  not  wholly  unimportant : 
for  his  work  came  on  later ;  not  on  the  skirmish  line  at  first,  though 
he  was  a  stranger  to  peril. 

Though  the  speaker  to-night  is  your  chaplain,  it  is  but  right 
to  confess  he  was  not  always  a  chaplain  and,  miserably,  was  not 
even  a  Christian  when  a  good  deal  younger.  Therefore  it  is  an 
unbiased  predilection  he  offers,  having  once  coldly  remarked,  and 
perhaps  was  a  bit  censorious,  concerning  the  chaplain  of  other 
days.  This  paper  comes  then  with  the  word  of  justice  long  due. 
Fortunately  their  calling  sought  for  no  earthly  honor,  save  the 
quiet  satisfaction  of  duty  endeavored.  Certainly  no  brevet  awaited 
or  animated  them..  Their  weapons  were  not  carnal,  but  spiritual, 
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moral  and  humane.  These  weapons  though  were  weilded  most 
efficiently  by  many  a  silent  knight  of  the  cross.  With  apologies 
to  Sir  Walter  Scott  the  chaplain  may  be  paraphrased  thus : 

"O  Chaplain  in  times  of  peace 

"Most  solemn,  shy  and  ill  at  ease: 

"When  pain  and  ang^sh  wring  the  brow 

"A  ministering  angel  thou — 

Whose  holy  office  was  "To  shrive  the  dying,  bless  the  dead." 

In  the  camp  and  on  the  march,  on  the  field  or  by  the  cot  of  sick 
and  woimded,  his  place  was  distinctly  outlined  and  observed.  And 
maybe  some  of  you  are  here  to-night  through  saving  mercies 
wrought  by  these  quiet  heroes  into  your  worn  and  torn  bodies. 
There  was  a  value  in  the  very  presence  of  these  great  hearts,  sober- 
ing the  boisterous,  hushing  the  profane,  and  conveying  as  only 
character  can  convey  the  better  way  of  living.  They  taught  as 
other  men  fought:  that  was  their  business  in  hand,  they  led  to 
the  high  places  where  God  is  seen,  as  other  men  bade  their  soldiers 
follow  where  fame  and  glory  wait.  No  life  one  can  live  under  the 
broad  canopy  so  demands  the  offices  of  a  quiet,  good  man  as  the 
chaplain,  in  those  soldier  days  and  ways  of  war.  So  many  soldiers, 
youngsters  especially,  on  separating  themselves  from  the  civil 
and  entering  the  military  existence,  seem  to  forget  the  civilities 
becoming  a  man,  whose  calling  is  to  die.  Patriotism  is  not  lack- 
ing, nor  bravery  in  the  very  forefront  of  battle,  but  the  moral 
sentiment  is  so  often  ignored.  The  chaplains  drill  is  supposed 
to  supply  this.  His  manual  of  arms  is  not  prescribed  by  the  War 
Department  and  yet  it  is  recognized.  It  is  to  make  men  of  more 
worth  for  action.  To  make  life  other  than  a  mechanism.  To 
bring  out  all  that  hidden  force  without  which  no  man  can  be  a 
hero;  no  matter  how  great  his  valor,  or  how  dauntless  his  bravery. 
In  a  word  to  temper  the  soul,  as  the  hardness  of  army  life  does 
not  and  cannot.  I  submit  that  among  the  wholesome  results 
wrought  into  our  nation  by  and  through  the  Civil  War,  apart 
from  the  deepening  love  for  and  the  unifying  of  our  country,  apart 
from  the  sobering  of  four  stem  years  of  military  life,  and  the  dis- 
cipline acquired,  there  was  a  strongly  marked  moral  fiber  woven 
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into  the  soldier,  and  by  example  extended  into  our  dtizeniy,  due 
to  a  larger  extent  than  it  is  ordinarily  conceded,  to  the  good 
offices  of  the  ideal  chaplain.  What  would  have  happened,  had 
the  moral,  or  even  the  clearly  religious  precepts,  been  left  out  of 
those  four  long  years,  or  if  it  had  been  ignored,  denied  or  per- 
verted, it  is  difficult  to  say;  they  might  as  well  have  been  denied 
the  tender  ministery  of  nurses,  or  the  sympathy  of  a  comrade. 
Roman  wars  offered  nothing  save  what  hardened  a  man.  Our 
great  conflict  brought  in  everything  that  sought  to  temper  the 
man  behind  the  gun;  so  that  when  he  became  a  citizen,  he  was  in 
general  a  better  citizen. 

Soldiers,  of  course,  brought  into  camp,  and  kept  during  their 
enlistment,  their  own  distinct  individuality  thus  is  known  the 
world  over — ^yet  the  baneful  effect  of  war  upon  the  man  was 
avoided  by  his  intuitive  Americanism;  and  this  was  fashioned 
aright  by  the  good  chaplain.  He  was  a  moral  force  that  must  be 
reckoned  with  in  every  great  endeavor  or  problem.  I  am  not 
speaking  of  the  mere  wooden  fellow  wearing  the  livery  of  a  good 
man,  but  the  one  so  happly  known  by  so  many  of  us,  and  not  so 
rare  in  his  species. 

The  common  idea  held  by  anxious  parents  is  that  the  damage 
to  the  character  is  greater  than  those  damages  arising  from  actual 
combat.  Chaplain  Brown,  of  the  Rough  Riders,  recently  said  of 
that  famous  corps  of  fighters — that  it  was  representative  of  all 
classes,  farthest  divided  by  latitude,  and  farthest  separated  by  in- 
tuitive ideas — ^but  that  the  average  attendance  at  Sunday  service 
was  good — a  percentage  above  that  in  any  city  in  the  United 
States.  That  while  abundant  opportunities  for  wrong  doing  were 
ever  present  in  the  regiment — and  intemperate  men  were  mus- 
tered in,  and  intemperate  men  were  mustered  out — yet  the  Rough 
Riders  were  better  morally  at  the  expiration  of  their  service  than 
when  mustered  in.  He  quotes  one  as  saying,  "I  tell  you  the  army 
makes  a  man  out  of  a  fellow;"  another,  "I  feel  I  am  a  better 
man;"  another,  "I  have  learned  self-reliance  and  self-contrc4 ;" 
"I  think  more  about  God  than  I  used  to;"  "I  have  more  sym- 
pathy and  though tfulness  for  others  than  before;"  "I  have  learned 
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to  respect  authority  since  coming  into  the  army;"  and  another, 
**If  I  get  out  of  this  alive  I'll  do  less  complaining."  This  good 
chaplain,  worthy  successor  of  some  whom  we  knew  and  loved 
once  upon  a  time,  relates  this  incident: 

After  the  battle  of  Las  Guasimas,  and  the  wounded  had  been 
tenderly  borne  away  to  the  hospital,  the  regiment  gathered  sadly 
and  lovingly,  with  uncovered  heads,  around  the  new-made  trench 
where  eight  of  their  brave  comrades  lay  cold  in  death.  As  the 
chaplain  repeated  the  words,  "Let  us  pray,"  every  man  of  the 
regiment  reverently  knelt,  with  bowed  head,  while  prayer  was 
offered  to  God.  As  the  services  closed,  another  incident  occurred, 
never  to  be  forgotten.  A  sergeant  of  Troop  E  came  forward,  and 
said,  "Chaplain,  I've  never  been  baptized.  I  love  God,  and  I  wish 
to  confess  him  before  men.  I  shall  try  henceforth  to  do  his  will. 
Yesterday  I  received  my  baptism  of  fire.  May  I  not  to-day  re- 
ceive, at  your  hands,  the  baptism  of  water  ?"  And  kneeling  there, 
he  who  the  day  before  had  stood  bravely  in  the  thickest  of  the 
fight,  received  the  sacred  rite  of  baptism.  After  the  bloody 
charge  up  the  hill  of  San  Juan  where  he  was  ever  seen  in  the 
front  of  the  battle,  though  hungry  and  exhausted  by  the  dreadful 
heat  and  conflict,  when  others  lay  down  to  rest,  this  sergeant 
bound  the  red  cross  upon  his  arm,  and  went  out  to  minister  to  his 
wounded  comrades.  It  proved  too  much  for  his  exhausted  frame ; 
his  love  was  greater  than  his  strength.  The  dreaded  fever  seized 
him,  and  though  he  lived  to  reach  Montauk,  he  was  carried  in  a 
casket,  bom  by  weeping  comrades,  to  his  parents  in  New  York 
City.  He  can  never  die.  He  is  grafted  on  to  the  infinite.  Honor 
to  these  brave  and  kindly  honest  and  sturdy  heroes  of  the  cross, 
whose  work  was  to  make  men  fit  to  live  as  well  as  fit  to  die. 

The  drill  sergeant  makes  a  man  over  into  a  soldier,  the  chap- 
lain makes  the  soldier  over  into  a  man,  and  none  the  less  a  soldier. 
I  do  not  know  all  who  were  fearless,  brave,  close  up  to  the  battle 
line,  but  there  were  many  like  that  brave  priest  at  Gettysburg, 
who  called  upon  his  men  to  kneel  in  reverence,  while  they  were 
under  fire,  and  receive  the  benediction  which,  as  a  priest,  it  was 
his  privilege  to  bestow.    Nor  do  I  know  how  many  black  chap- 
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lains  followed  the  example  of  one  who  lead  the  hymn,  the  dusky 
heroes  raised  as  they  moved  forward  to  the  battle  line,  many  to 
certain  death. 

There  were  devoted  surgeons  to  mend  the  wounded;  skillful, 
tender  and  brave  nurses,  to  fight  the  fight  with  disease,  and 
cheery  chaplains  as  well;  these  we  have  known,  and  to-night 
blend  their  humane  and  holy  services  in  the  tribute  as  full  and 
complete  as  we  may  make  it. 

I  know  that  it  is  common  to  talk  here  of  more  stirring  scenes, 
and  outright  heroism  wrought  by  the  famous  and  the  great.  The 
chaplain  in  general  is  respected,  but  is  relegated  to  the  Sunday 
school  idea  of  life.  It  is  because  that  when  a  heathen  I  perceived 
their  worth,  that  to-night  as  something  different  I  believe  my 
former  estimate  was  not  complete.  As  your  chaplain,  it  is  not 
given  me  to  preach,  nor  do  I  care  to  do  it  here,  but  let  your  own 
unbiased,  sober  recollection  hear  the  word  the  ideal  chaplain  once 
impressed  upon  your  heart,  the  word  he  lived,  more  beautifully 
than  he  spoke,  the  word  he  showed  in  the  humble  manner  of  his 
daily  office  year  after  year. 

Lowell  was  right  about  deacons,  "All  deacons  are  good,  but 
there  are  degrees  of  deacons."  There  were  ideal  chaplains,  and 
others  who  somehow  covered  up  their  opportunities,  to  put  it 
mildly.  Of  course  there  were  some  who  were  keen  at  a 
horse  trade,  and  some  who  had  to  pause  a  minute  to  gather  some- 
thing into  the  brain  before  it  would  lead  them  strait  across  the 
parade  ground  and  some,  who  were  always  on  furlough,  and 
first  at  the  paymaster  on  the  first  of  the  month,  men  who  were 
professional  and  perfimctory.  But  they  were  not  the  ideal  officers 
whose  commission  was  not  only  from  the  War  Department,  but 
from  the  Captain  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts  as  well. 
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By  Lorenzo  W.  Cooke,  Capt.  3D  U.  S.  Infantry. 

Read  March  7,  1900. 

No.  3  Calle  Nozaleda, 
Manila,  P.  I.,  Jan.  9th,  1900. 

Captain  A.  Ross  Houston,  Recorder, 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Dear  Sir  and  Companion  : 

That  I  hav€  not  before  acknowledged  receipt  of  the  con- 
gratulatory message  of  the  Commandery  is  not  due  to  lack  of  ap- 
preciation of  the  great  honor  conferred,  but  to  the  rather  intense 
occupation  of  active  campaigning,  and  business  of  looking  after 
the  welfare  and  efficiency  of  my  command,  as  well  as  the  govern- 
ment of  the  places  we  have  occupied.  That  my  name  should  be 
coupled  in  a  commendatory  manner  with  those  of  such  distin- 
guished officers  as  Major  General  Mc Arthur  and  Brigadier  Gen- 
eral King,  and  by  such  a  body  as  the  Commandery  of  the  Loyal 
Legion,  is  indeed  the  greatest  honor  that  has  come  to  me  during 
my  military  career.  I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  the  different 
countries  and  nationalities  seen  in  a  voyage  from  New  York  to 
Manila  via  the  Suez  Canal,  because  the  companions  have  at  least 
read  much  better  descriptions  than  my  pen  is  able  to  undertake,  but 
I  will  say  this,  I  saw  no  country  or  people  enroute  or  since,  that 
I  would  exchange  for  the  great  State  of  Wisconsin.  In  connection 
with  the  subject  of  this  letter, it  will  please  the  companions  to  know 
that  in  addition  to  the  recognition  they  so  generously  accorded 
me  I  was  commended  on  the  field  by  General  Wheaton  in  person 
for  the  good  work  done  by  my  battalion  on  the  25th  and  26th  of 
March.    And  in  a  later  campaign,  under  the  late  Major  General 

H.  W.  Lawton,  I  was  recommended  by  that  officer  for  brevet 
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major  *  *  *  ^'For  the  gallantry  and  ability  shown  in  which  he 
repulsed  a  determined  attack  upon  his  rear  and  right  at  San 
Yldefonso,  and  by  his  not  being  led  away  by  the  excitement  of  the 
action  in  his  front  to  n^lect  the  wagon  train  of  which  he  had 
charge."  Such  recognition  as  that  of  the  Commandery  and  the 
general  officers  named  affords  me  the  greatest  satisfaction. 

It  seems  fitting  that  I  should  mention  an  incident  or  two  of 
the  engagement  upon  which  the  Commandery  based  its  com- 
mendatory action.  Our  ship  dropped  anchor  in  Manila  Bay  on  the 
afternoon  of  Mar.  22,  1899,  the  next  day  we  disembarked,  my  bat- 
talion being  the  last  to  leave  the  ship,  which  took  place  after  night- 
fall, the  entire  raiment  bivouacing  on  the  Luneta.  Late  the  fol- 
lowing day  orders  were  received  for  one  battalion  to  report  to 
General  Wheaton,  at  Caloocan  Church,  with  200  rounds  of  am- 
munition per  man  and  two  days'  field  rations  in  the  haversack. 
The  import  of  such  orders  will  be  readily  comprehended  by  the 
companions  when  it  is  understood  that  the  enemy  was  in  force  and 
strongly  entrenched  only  four  miles  distant.  My  battalion  re- 
ceived the  coveted  detail  and  marched  away  400  strong,  reporting 
to  General  Wheaton  at  8  p.m.,  bivouacing  in  two  lines  close  up  to 
the  north  churchyard  wall.  Notwithstanding  this  precaution,  I 
had  one  man  wounded  in  the  early  morning.  The  order  of  battle 
was,  as  I  understand  it,  a  general  left  wheel  enveloping  the  enemy's 
left  and  driving  it  in  on  his  center  and  in  turn  his  center  on  his 
right,  which  rested  on  Malabone.  This,  if  successful,  would  have 
placed  us  squarely  across  his  line  of  communication,  the  Manila 
and  Dagupan  Railroad,  and  enclosing  the  insurgent  force  in  a  sack 
with  our  forces  across  the  mouth  and  along  the  south  side,  with 
Malabone  the  neck,  the  gunboats  and  other  light  craft  command- 
ing the  other  sides,  which  would  have  insured  the  capture  or 
annihilation  of  the  entire  rebel  force.  Wheaton's  flying  brigade, 
to  which  I  was  attached,  was  the  pivot  of  this  movement,  his  left 
resting  on  and  commanding  the  Malabone  causeway.  Our  right 
rested  on  or  beyond  the  Novaliches  Road.  Although  the  enemy's 
left  was  easily  turned  and  driven  in,  the  distance  to  be  traversed, 
together  with  the  difficulties  presented  by  the  terrain  made  it  im- 
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possible,  as  our  forces  were  constituted,  to  gain  the  enemy's  line  of 
communication.  At  6  a.m.,  March  25,  the  batteries  opened,  though 
few  in  number,  they  did  the  best  they  could  to  prepare  for  and 
support  the  assault  which  shortly  followed.  This  movement  could 
be  plainly  seen  for  a  long  distance  from  my  position.  It  was  a 
pretty  and  inspiring  sight  and  brought  vividly  before  me  similar 
scenes  in  the  long  ago.  At  7 :  10  a.m.  Wheaton's  brigade  advanced 
to  the  attack.  My  battalicm  dejdoyed  equally  on  either  side  of 
the  railroad.  By  ten  o'clock  the  enemy  had  been  driven  back  about 
two  miles,  to  and  across  the  Tulihan  River,  where  they  took  up  a 
naturally  strong  position  which  had  been  artificially  strengthened. 
In  this  advance  my  battalion  had  five  killed,  fourteen  wounded  and 
fifteen  overcome  by  the  heat.  In  the  readjustment  of  our  brigade 
line  I  moved  my  battalion  by  the  right  flank  under  cover  of  bam- 
boo and  wooded  thicket  about  one-half  mile,  halting  near  the  far 
edge  of  a  thickly  wooded  slope  that  afforded  no  protection  other 
than  a  partial  screen.  Here  the  river  turned  towards  our  line  so 
that  my  right  rested  thereon.  The  enemy,  in  strong  force,  oc- 
cupied a  well  constructed  line  of  revetted  earth  works  on  the  op- 
posite, or  north  side  of  the  river,  and  extending  only  to  the  bend 
where  they  were  slightly  repulsed.  My  position  gave  me  a  clear 
field  of  fire  across  an  open  "paddy"  or  rice  field  on  the  enemy's 
works  distant  350  to  400  yards.  Before  getting  settled  in  this  posi- 
tion the  enemy  discovered  the  movement  and  opened  a  hot  fire 
which,  being  badly  aimed,  was  not  effective.  This  fire  was  not 
replied  to  until  my  line  was  perfected  and  necessary  instructions 
given,  when  volley  firing  was  delivered  by  the  various  units  with 
telling  effect,  silencing  the  enemy's  fire  in  about  thirty-five 
minutes,  the  enemy  resuming  their  fire  at  frequent  intervals  until 
nightfall,  which  was  replied  to  by  volleys  from  my  entire  line  by 
squads  or  larger  units,  according  to  the  number  of  the  enemy 
showing  their  heads  above  the  works.  When  only  their  sharp- 
shooters fired,  mine  replied.  About  5  p.m.  the  enemy,  receiving 
reinforcements,  opened  such  a  heavy  and  continuous  fire  that  the 
brigade  commander  thought  it  might  be  the  prelude  to  a  charge 
on  my  position  and  informed  me  through  an  Aide  if  such  should 
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be  the  case  he  had  taken  steps  to  render  assistance,  if  needed.  At 
nightfall,  bivouac  was  made  on  the  firing  line  and  cossack  posts 
established  a  short  distance  in  my  front,  which  were  withdrawn 
before  daylight  the  next  morning.  No  noise  or  light  of  any  kind 
were  permitted.  Liquid  coffee  was  made  at  and  brought  from 
Caloocan  about  8  p.m.  and  this  was  repeated  at  4  a.m.  The  enemy 
did  not  Wlow  their  usual  custom,  and  fired  on  my  position  but 
little  during  the  night,  but  were  plainly  heard  strengthening  and 
extending  their  works.  They  blew  tattoo,  taps  and  reveille 
(Spanish)  and  then  blew  our  reveille,  which  was  so  plainly  heard 
that  one  not  acquainted  with  the  situation  might  readily  have 
thought  it  our  own  buglers.  At  4  a.m.  the  men  were  quietly 
aroused,  breakfast  eaten,  cossack  posts  withdrawn,  and  the  posi- 
tion of  the  previous  day  resumed.  At  5 156,  by  my  watch,  I  noticed 
twenty-five  or  thirty  of  the  enemy  standing  above  their  works, 
evidently  trying  to  locate  my  line  which  they  no  doubt  thought 
had  retired  owing  to  the  complete  silence  prevailing  during  the 
night.  A  well  directed  volley  under  my  direction  from  one  of  the 
nearest  sections  killed  or  wounded  seven,  one  rolling  down  the 
outer  slope  where  he  remained  in  plain  view  until  buried  by  our 
forces  later  in  the  day.  The  enemy  retired  from  my  front  about 
9 130  that  morning,  their  withdrawal  being  caused  by  the  turning 
movement  of  the  troops  on  my  right.  Thus  was  the  first  day  of 
the  Malolos  campaign  beg^n,  for  it  was  now  apparent  that  the 
enemy's  line  of  communication  could  not  be  gained  as  planned. 


INCIDENTS  OF  SHERMAN'S  MARCH  THROUGH 
THE  CAROLINAS. 

By  Frank  H.  Putney,  2d  Lieut.  I2th  Wisconsin  Infantry. 
Read  March  7.  1900. 

IN  complying  with  the  request — may  I  say  the  command ? — of 
your  Committee  of  Arrangements  to  speak  to  you  to-night 
about  some  incidents  attending  the  march  of  Sherman's 
army  through  the  Carolinas,  since  I  can  not  hope  to  surprise  you 
with  originality,  I  shall  gratify  you  by  brevity.  The  full  story  of 
that  memorable  march  has  been  told — how  well,  you  all  know — 
by  the  great  general  who  planned  and  directed  it  to  its  victorious 
conclusion,  and  by  many  others  who  played  their  part  in  it,  g^eat 
or  small ;  so  if  I  am  found  threshing  over  old  straw,  I  beg  you 
will  charge  it  to  the  unwisdom  of  the  Committee. 

In  calling  back  to  memory  the  events  of  that  far  away  time, 
there  first  rises  to  my  mind  the  extraordinary,  the  theretofore  un- 
precedented destruction  of  private  property  of  every  kind.  On 
the  march  through  Georgia  to  the  sea  the  devastation  was  not 
through  any  hatred  of  the  section  through  which  the  army  passed, 
but  under  the  direction  of  corps  commanders,  it  was  more  or  less 
relentless  according  to  the  measure  of  local  hostility  manifested  by 
the  inhabitants.  In  South  Carolina  the  same  orders  to  respect  the 
houses  of  private  citizens  were  in  force,  but  the  soldiers  knew  that 
the  state  was  the  originator  of  secession  and  had  led  all  her  sister 
states  into  rebellion,  and  a  revengeful  feeling  against  her  filled 
their  hearts,  or  rather  a  joyful  feeling  over  being  able  to  pay  an 
installment  of  a  debt  long  overdue. 

During  the  winter  of  1862-3,  after  Grant's  failure  to  reach 
Vicksburg  by  the  way  of  Holly  Springs,  the  troops  that  had  taken 
part  in  that  campaign  were  encamped  around  Memphis,  enjoying 
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a  rest  from  arduous  marches  and  preparing  for  another  attempt 
to  secure  complete  control  of  the  Mississippi  and  thus  cut  the 
Confederacy  in  two.    I  thought  at  the  time  that  this  would  be  our 
part  in  the  g^eat  work  of  the  war,  and  that  when  we  had  taken 
Vicksburg  and  opened  up  the  river  from  its  source  to  its  mouth 
we  should  be  distributed  as  garrisons  along  its  course  and  given 
over  to  the  weariness  of  drills,  dress  parades  and  reviews,  or  else 
be  sent  into  the  Southwest  for  operations  there.     And  when  I 
heard  the  soldiers,  as  I  often  did,  in  their  nightly  talks  around  their 
camp  fires,  denounce  South  Carolina  with  bitter  reproaches  as  the 
cause  of  the  war  and  declare  that  when  they  got  there  they  would 
give  her  a  "warming."  I  did  not  regard  their  vindictive  speech  as 
a    prophetic    intuition    but     rather    as    a    harmless     exhibi- 
tion   of    an     alleged     national     trait.       But    in     the     course 
of  time  Vicksburg  surrendered  and  Baton  Rouge  fell  and  the 
g^eat  river  flowed,  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  "unvexed  to 
the  sea,"  and  the  troops  that  had  been  employed  there  were  freed 
for  other  fields.     Accordingly,  the  spring  of  1864  found  us  in 
northern  Georgia,  headed  for  Atlanta,  and  by  and  by  southward 
from  that  city,  and  then  a  little  later  eating  our  frugal  Christmas 
dinner  in  Savannah.      Since   the   preceding    Christmas   on  the 
Mississippi  we  had  made   a   long   stride  towards  the  Palmetto 
State,  for,  as  we  looked  across  the  Savannah  River  from  the  high 
bluffs  on  the  city  front,  we  could  see  the  low  lying  rice  lands  of 
the  birth  state  of  secession;  and  as  the  memory  of  the  Memphis 
camp  fire  talk  came  back  to  me  I  wondered  if  what  I  had  taken 
for  the  vaunting  of  idle  men  was  not,  after  all,  the  divination  of 
seers. 

We  were  not  left  long  in  doubt  as  to  the  next  move  in  the  great 
game,  for  the  middle  of  January  saw  us  moved  by  water  to  Beau- 
fort, S.  C,  and  stripped  for  fighting,  everything  not  needed  in  a 
campaign  having  been  left  at  Savannah.  By  the  first  of  Fdjruary 
we  had  cut  adrift  from  our  base  and  launched  out  into  incertainty. 
The  invasion  of  Carolina  was  begun,  and  the  army,  cheerful  and 
tmited  and  full  of  confidence  in  itself  and  its  leader,  was  jubilant 
over  the  realization  of  its  long  deferred  hopes.    As  soon  as  the 
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river  which  divides  the  main  land  from  the  sea  islands  was  crossed 
the  vivid  imagination  of  the  men  pictured  to  them  the  traitor  state 
as  already  in  their  power,  and  although  they  knew  not  where  they 
were  going,  they  were  as  confident  of  their  future  as  if  there  were 
not  an  armed  rebel  nearer  than  Richmond. 

Of  course  our  advance  was  not  without  opposition,  but  there 
was  no  fighting  except  skirmishing  by  the  heads  of  colunms,  and 
no  serious  loss  of  life.  Sherman  so  ordered  the  march  from  the 
very  start  by  alternately  threatening  Charleston  and  Augusta,  Ga., 
as  to  deceive  the  enemy  and  prevent  any  concentration  of  rebd 
forces  in  our  front.  The  Governor  of  South  Carolina  called  again 
and  again  upon  the  citizens  of  all  ages  to  rise  and  drive  the  invad- 
ing Yankees  into  the  sea,  but  with  such  small  results,  as  was  said 
at  the  time,  the  Confederate  commander,  when  asked  by  his  Ex- 
cellency what  force  he  had  to  oppose  Sherman  with,  telegraphed 
back :    "Two  brigades  and  five  proclamations." 

All  the  civilians  I  saw  there  were  aged  and  infirm,  except  in  the 
swamp  district  of  the  coast  country  where  occasionally  an  able 
bodied  "poor  white"  was  met,  too  remote  from  the  settled  parts  to 
be  found  by  the  enrolling  officers,  and  too  ignorant  to  know  or 
care  any  more  about  the  war  than  did  that  barefooted  woman  of 
his  shiftless  class  who,  with  her  tow-headed  brood,  had  come  out 
of  the  recesses  of  the  swamp  to  the  public  road  to  see  our  soldiers 
go  by,  and  when  asked  by  one  of  them  if  she  was  "secesh,"  an- 
swered, "No.    I'm  Free-will  Baptist." 

After  floundering  through  forty  or  fifty  miles  of  swamp 
country,  crossed  by  ruined  dykes  and  causeways,  and  then  through 
a  barren  agricultural  section,  populated  mostly  by  poor  whites, 
who  were  not  the  owners  of  the  soil,  we  came  into  a  region  rich 
in  forage  and  supplies,  where  the  army  reveled  on  the  fatness  of 
the  land.  Turkeys,  chickens,  hams,  fresh  pork,  sweet  potatoes, 
sugar,  honey,  rice  and  other  luxuries  were  common  at  every  mess. 
Regular  foraging  parties  were  detailed  every  morning  to  gather 
fodder,  com  and  provisions  from  the  plantations  bordering  the 
route  traveled  and  to  bring  their  supplies  to  the  road  side  to  be 
taken  up  by  the  wagon  train  as  it  passed  along.    These  foragers — 
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generally  the  same  men  day  after  day — ^became  so  efficient  in  find- 
ing and  bringing  in  whatever  was  needed  by  the  command  that 
for  many  days  at  a  time  nothing  was  drawn  from  the  commissary 
stores.  The  inhabitants,  forewarned  of  our  coming,  tried  to  con- 
ceal their  provisions  and  valuable  personal  belongings  by  hiding 
them  in  swamps  or  burying  them  near  their  houses.  But  the 
foragers  went  everywhere  and  very  little  escaped  their  search. 
The  smallest  recent  change  in  the  appearance  of  the  surface  of  the 
earth  anywhere  was  cause  for  exploration.  A  newly  made  flower 
bed,  a  newly  planted  tree,  a  newly  gravelled  walk,  even  a  newly 
ploughed  field  was  such  a  suspicious  circumstance  as  to  require 
investigation  by  prodding  with  a  ramrod,  and  if  anything  solid 
was  struck,  by  digging  with  a  spade.  Needless  to  say,  whatever 
was  unearthed,  whether  food  or  family  jewels,  was  confiscated, 
for  all  buried  treasure  whatever  its  nature,  was  regarded  as  fair 
spoil  of  war.  In  the  daily  march  the  four  corps,  and  when  prac- 
ticable the  several  divisions,  moved  on  different  roads  so  as  to 
cover  as  much  ground  as  possible  for  purposes  of  forage  and  sup- 
plies. A  belt  of  country  about  fifty  miles  wide  was  thus  embraced 
between  the  two  flanks ;  and  within  that  belt  the  army  ate  up  every- 
thing so  clean  that  it  was  described  by  a  rebel  prisoner  as  being 
so  bare  that  a  crow  could  not  fly  across  it  without  carrying  a 
haversack. 

The  plantation  houses — ^mostly  deserted  by  their  wealthy 
owners  ,  who  had  fled  in  fear — were  large  and  luxurious  in  their 
furnishings,  but  somehow  they  all  seemed  to  have  in  them  a  tend- 
ency to  ignition.  One  would  see  a  fair  mansion  set  on  a  hill  and 
as  he  looked  the  smoke  would  b^n  to  roll  out  of  its  windows 
and  from  its  roof-tree,  and  presently  only  a  pair  of  blackened 
chimneys  remained  to  mark  its  site.  And  if  one  looked  far  away 
to  the  right  or  the  left  a  like  column  of  black  smoke  from  burning 
houses  and  out-buildings  met  the  sight.  As  with  the  Israelites  of 
old,  there  went  up  before  the  marching  host  a  pillar  of  cloud  by 
day  and  of  fire  by  night,  marking  its  advance  as  it  moved  along  its 
devouring  way.  This  widespread  burning  of  private  property  was 
against  orders,  but  no  orders,  no  watchfulness  could  prevent  it.. 
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While  one  side  of  the  house  was  guarded  spontaneous  combustion 
would  take  place  on  the  other,  and  no  one  was  ever  found  who 
could  tell  how  it  started.  Only  the  solemn,  awful  fact  was  known 
that  fire  and  desolation  marked  the  track  of  the  army;  and  that 
South  Carolina  was  getting  the  "warming"  adjudged  her  due  in 
the  high  courts  held  around  the  camp  fires  on  the  Mississippi. 

Looking  backward  from  this  distance  I  can  not  remember  that 
any  of  us  felt  any  sadness  at  seeing  the  destruction  of  venerable 
or  even  historic  homes  that  had  sheltered  Greene  or  Comwallis  or 
Tarleton,  or  that  we  were  moved  to  any  active  measures  to  stay 
the  waste.  One  day,  however,  when  our  brigade  had  the  advance, 
an  incident  occurred  that  was  an  exception.  I  was  riding  on 
ahead  of  the  column  with  another  staff  officer,  as  our  custom  was, 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  to  the  camping  ground  before  nightfall 
so  as  to  look  it  over  by  daylight  and  be  able  to  guide  the  regiments 
to  their  places,  when  I  noticed  a  plantation  house  near  the  road, 
with  all  its  buildings  unharmed  and  its  door-yard  free  from 
squads  of  foragers.  As  we  came  abreast  of  the  place  a  gentleman 
of  middle  age  and  of  good  bearing,  came  hastily  out  to  the  road 
and  besought  me,  with  most  appealing  looks  and  words,  to  give 
him  a  guard  for  his  property.  I  answered  briefly,  and  probably 
coldly,  that  I  had  no  guard  to  give  him;  that  he  would  have  to 
take  his  chances,  etc.  Upon  that  he  renewed  his  entreaties  more 
urgently,  and  asked  me  who  was  the  general  in  command  and 
where  he  could  find  him,  adding  that  he  was  sure  any  general 
would  protect  his  library  from  destruction,  at  the  same  time  wav- 
ing his  hand  toward  a  detached,  one-storied,  frame  building  near 
the  house.  A  separate  library  building  twenty-five  or  more  feet 
square  on  a  remote  plantation  piqued  my  curiosity,  and  I  asked 
him  his  name.  Every  man  who  is  old  enough  to  remember  the 
pleasure  which  in  the  '50s  Richard  Hurdis'and  Border  Beagles 
and  their  author's  other  border  stories  gave  to  reading  boys,  will 
understand  what  a  thrill  of  excitement  and  interest  ran  through 
my  veins  as  my  interlocutor  answered  with  a  bow,  "William  Gil- 
more  Simms,  Sir."  All  my  indifference  vanished  instantly,  and 
his  hope  rose  perceptibly  as  I  told  him  of  the  joyful  days  and 
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nights  which  the  creations  of  his  pen  had  brought  me  in  my  far 
away  Wisconsin  home.  His  heroes  had  been  as  real  to  me  in  my 
teens  as  are  the  great  captains  of  the  Wilderness  and  Atlanta  to  the 
youth  of  to-day,  and  I  told  him  that  I  owed  him  a  debt  of  gratitude 
which  I  would  be  glad  to  try  to  pay.  Very  soon  the  head  of  the 
column  came  up  and  I  went  at  once  to  General  Ewing  to  report 
the  reason  of  my  delay  on  the  road  and  to  intercede  for  Mr. 
Simms  and  his  library.  On  learning  whose  place  it  was  and  the 
nature  of  the  owner's  request,  the  general  ordered  guards  to  be 
detailed  and  placed  there,  but  to  remain  only  until  the  brigade 
had  passed  and  then  to  report  to  their  regiment.  The  general 
then  explained  to  Mr.  Simms  that  he  would  have  to  seek  a  like 
favor  from  the  next  following  brigade  and  so  on  until  all  had 
passed.  Having  done  what  I  could  in  return  for  the  many  happy 
hours  given  me  years  before,  I  bade  Mr.  Simms  good-bye  and 
rode  rapidly  on  to  make  up  for  the  time  I  had  waited  there.  I 
confess  I  did  not  feel  very  sanguine  that  his  books  and  buildings 
would  escape  unscathed,  so  when  some  years  after  the  war  I  read 
that  they  were  all  burned  I  was  not  surprised,  but  I  was  sincerely 
gfrieved  that  they  were  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  in  the  pathway  of 
war. 

With  the  loose  ideas  of  the  rights  of  persons  and  things 
naturally  bred  by  the  constant  appropriation  and  destruction  of 
other  men's  goods,  and  with  the  unavoidable  relaxation  of  disci- 
pline consequent  upon  the  daily  detailing  of  large  numbers  of  men 
to  forage  miles  away  from  their  commands  without  oversight,  it 
would  not  have  been  strange  if  the  decalogue  had  been  broken  in 
many  places.  But  I  never  heard  of  a  case  of  criminal  assault  or 
of  any  injury  of  the  person  of  a  civilian  in  South  Carolina.  The 
nearest  approach  to  it  occurred  one  day  in  Barnwell  County  when, 
dis  I  was  riding  forward  as  usual,  I  heard  the  most  ear-piercing 
feminine  screams  from  a  plantation  house  several  rods  back  from 
the  road.  Spurring  my  horse  on  I  came  up  to  a  house  surrounded 
by  foragers  and  stragglers  helping  themselves  to  the  family  stores 
before  the  main  column  arrived.  I  asked  excitedly  a  passing 
soldier  why  he  did  not  go  to  the  aid  of  the  woman,  and  he  an- 
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swered  unconcernedly,  "Oh,  she's  all  right/'  As  the  screaming 
continued  I  rode  to  the  end  of  the  house  from  whence  it  came  and 
there  saw  a  woman  standing  in  a  barrel  and  yelling  at  and  curs- 
ing the  surrounding  soldiers  as  woman  never  did  before.  As- 
tonished at  the  strange  scene,  I  inquired  of  the  nearest  men  what 
it  all  meant,  and  they  told  me,  briefly,  that  when  some  foragers 
went  in  to  the  kitchen  to  get  a  dipper  the  woman,  maddened  at  the 
sight  of  the  plunder  of  her  place,  snatched  the  dipper  away  and 
filled  it  with  boiling  water  and  threw  it  in  their  faces,  at  the  same 
time  pouring  out  upon  them  the  vials  of  her  wrath.  Thereupon 
some  of  the  comrades  of  the  scalded  men  took  her  up  bodily  and 
carried  her  out  to  the  yard,  raging  violently,  and  gently  deposited 
her  in  a  standii^  barrel  of  molasses,  with  an  admcmition  to  stay 
there — ^it  might  sweeten  her  temper.  As  the  weather  was  mild 
and  the  woman  was  in  less  danger  than  if  at  large  with  such  a 
tongue  and  temper,  and  was  not  more  uncomfortable  than  scolds 
were  formerly  made  by  law,  I  concluded  not  to  try  the  Quixotic 
feat  of  rescuing  her  from  her  treacle  bath,  but  to  silently  ride 
away. 

Now  in  conclusion,  companions,  although  it  may  be  said  with 
fair  show  of  plausibility,  that  this  is  a  record  of  trival 
incidents  in  a  celebrated  march,  I  will  state  my  belief,  that  all 
events  in  that  grand  old  past  have  their  importance  with  us,  since 
they  serve  to  keep  its  memory  green,  and  that  the  fresher  we  keep 
that  memory  the  stronger  we  make  the  Republic  and  the  more 
potent  to  withstand  all  attacks  from  within  or  without. 


OUR  MILITARY  STRENGTH— A  PROPOSITION. 

By  Charles  C.  McClaughry. 
Read  October  8.  1900. 

THAT  the  march  of  our  national  development  has  brought 
us  into  recognized  and  important  position  as  a  worid 
power,  needs,  in  view  of  the  recent  events  in  the  Philip- 
pines and  in  China,  only  to  be  stated  as  a  fact  of  which  every  in- 
tdligent  American  is  cognizant.  In  spite  of  the  opinions  of  those 
who  a  few  years  ago  told  us  that  war  would  never  again  cast  the 
black  shadow  of  its  wings  over  our  land;  that  that  mysterious 
something  called  Arbitration,  which,  as  an  Irish  friend  of  mine 
said,  "has  no  rale  effict  till  wan  side  t'inks  it's  goin'  t'  be  licked,"^ 
would  in  some  way  obliterate  human  passion,  avarice,  treachery, 
and  other  bad  qualities, which  sometimes  permeate  nations  as  well 
as  individuals,  and  would  remove  the  necessity  for  warlike  arma- 
ments and  the  military  training  of  men,  once  again  has  been  per- 
formed the  feat  of  suddenly  expanding  the  land  forces  of  the  na- 
tion from  a  comparatively  small  and  insignificant  establishment, 
into  ample  forces  of  enthusiastic  and  patriotic  volunteers. 

Though  under  vastiy  different  conditions,  and  not  experiencing 
such  mighty  disadvantages  in  point  of  equipment,  transportation 
and  supply  as  those  with  which  their  fathers  struggled,  enough 
has  been  done  in  the  war  with  Spain  to  show  that  the  Northern 
blood  of  1861  still  retains  its  loyalty,  courage  and  energy  in  the 
veins  of  a  new  generation.  Enough  has  been  done  to  show  that 
the  same  fire  of  devotion,  which  burned  in  the  hearts  of  the  men 
of  the  Confederacy  for  the  cause  of  the  South,  warms  with  equal 
love  for  Old  Glory  and  the  Union  the  hearts  of  their  sons. 

As  the  vast  and  triumphant  armies  of  the  Rebellion,  under 
the  magic  touch  of  Peace,  melted  without  murmur  and  without 
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discord  into  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  life,  so  the  volunteer  army  of 
the  Spanish  war  has  returned  to  the  field,  the  factory,  or  the  desk, 
each  man  a  conscious  champion  of  Human  Liberty  and  Right  and 
Justice,  untouched  by  the  hobgoblin  of  modem  "Militarism"  or 
the  ancient  warrior's  degrading  lust  for  blood  and  spoils. 

But  while  the  Rebellion  left  us  with  no  foreign  entanglements 
and  no  greater  burden  of  responsibility  in  the  family  circle  of  the 
nations  than  were  ours  before,  the  war  with  Spain  and  subsequent 
events  in  the  Philippines  and  in  China  exactly  reversed  these  con- 
ditions, in  spite  of  the  unprecedented  diplomatic  and  administra- 
tive skill  with  which  American  statesmen  have  opened  the  eyes  of 
the  world's  proudest  dictators  of  Peace  and  War. 

The  glory  and  strength  of  our  national  character ;  our  honesty 
and  integrity;  the  simplicity  and  directness  of  our  habits  of 
thought  and  action ;  the  safety  of  our  institutions  of  government 
in  the  hands  of  rulers  not  of  royal  birth ;  all  these  things  have  im- 
pressed with  a  greater  sense  of  our  national  trustworthiness  not 
only  our  friends  but  our  enemies,  for  even  the  guilty  Chinamen 
complies  with  the  requests  of  Uncle  Sam  before  he  heeds  even  the 
demands  of  others. 

"The  intention  of  the  United  States"  is  no  longer  a  meaning- 
less phrase  in  the  councils  of  the  world  powers,  but  has  become 
a  subject  for  serious  inquiry. 

With  the  coming  of  international  and  colonial  responsibilities 
the  subject  of  a  permanent  increase  in  the  size  of  our  regular  army 
is  becoming  a  matter  of  discussion,  and  arguments  pro  and  con 
are  being  offered,  by  those  who  feel  that  our  ordinary  needs  and 
proper  state  of  preparation  in  times  of  emergency,  would  call  for 
more  than  25,000  trained  troops,  or  by  those  who  fear  that  in  time 
the  American  regular  would  so  forget  his  birth  and  origin  and  his 
splendid  history  as  to  erect  caste,  establish  a  nobility,  and  follow 
some  Yankee  Corporal  to  the  throne  of  a  Napoleon. 

With  all  the  vast  sums  of  money  which  have  been  spent  upon 
the  equipment  and  maintenance  of  our  National  Guard  in  years 
gone  by,  there  are  some  reasons  for  our  being  disappointed  in  the 
small  percentage  of  members  of  the  National  Guard,  who  qualified 
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for  enlistment  in  the  volunteer  service  when  the  war  came  on.  In 
some  of  the  best  organizations,  where  physical  fitness  governed 
admission  to  the  guard,  and  physical  training  and  development,  as 
well  as  social  standing,  governed  retention,  a  good  percentage  of 
the  strength  of  such  commands  were  accepted  for  the  volunteers. 
But  such  organizations  are  few,  and  the  average  number  of  en- 
listments from  these  commands  were,  considering  the  cost  of  their 
training  in  annual  encampments,  cost  of  arms  and  accoutrements, 
armories,  inspections,  salaries  and  expenses  of  State  oflficers,  etc., 
somewhat  disappointing.  Most  of  these  troops  had  been  drilled 
and  instructed  only  in  company  drill,  and  in  what  an  old  but 
valiant  captain  used  to  report  to  me  on  his  drill  sheet  as  *'the  Im- 
manual  of  Arms,"  and  knew  as  little  about  shooting  as  they  did 
about  cooking  or  the  care  of  their  feet  on  a  march. 

Now,  why  can  we  not,  with  the  possession  of  a  r^^lar  army 
of  size  sufficient  for  the  garrison  of  important  points,  or  for  instant 
activity  among  the  Indians  or  the  no  less  savage  tribe  of  our  new 
possessions,  combine  with  the  building  of  battleships  and  the  roll- 
ing of  armorplate,  or  the  making  of  the  Krag-Jorgensens,  a  na- 
tional plan  for  the  development  of  future  volunteers,  and  with  it 
aid  vastly  in  the  cause  of  education  for  civil  life  ? 

This  is  now  partially  attempted  in  a  half-hearted  and  not  very 
successful  way,  by  the  detail  of  army  officers  to  the  so-called  mili- 
tary departments  of  variotis  colleges.  Having  been  a  militiaman 
for  years,  I  was  permitted  to  aid  a  lieutenant  of  the  army  in  or- 
ganizing and  drilling  a  battalion,  in  the  college  from  which  I  after- 
wards graduated.  The  support  given  the  newly  acquired  "de- 
partment" was  never  very  enthusiastic,  or  even  very  sincere,  on 
the  part  of  many  of  the  collie  faculty,  and  many  of  them  never 
gave  it,  but  on  the  contrary  preached  a  belief  in  universal  peace 
and  an  abhorrence  of  guns  and  bayonets  and  "soldier  things"  as 
belonging  to  the  age  of  barbarism. 

Bemg  sons  of  wealthy  or  well-to-do  parents,  the  introduction 
of  a  military  department  meant  to  many  of  the  students,  merely 
the  chance  to  wear  a  neat  cadet  unifcwm,  and  to  impress  the  fem- 
inine portion  of  our  college  community  with  our  trimness  and 
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smartness.  Drills  became  irksome,  and  uninteresting  to  those  who 
did  not  wear  the  chevrons  of  a  cadet  officer,  and  compulsion  was 
not  to  be  thought  of  in  enforcing  the  learning  of  the  real  duties 
of  a  soldier.  After  six  months  of  hard  work  the  lieutenant  settled 
to  "ease  with  dignity,"  earned  by  his  previous  years  of  hard  service 
on  the  plains,  and  the  amount  of  military  learning  we  acquired, 
hardly  paid  for  the  rust  and  scratches  suffered  by  the  "cadet 
Springfields,"and  the  3.2  inch  field  piece  furnished  for  our  amuse- 
ment by  indulgent  Uncle  Sam.  We  were  under  no  special  train- 
ing or  discipline,  and  aside  from  the  physical  exercise  obtained  by 
handling  the  piece  in  the  manual  for  a  few  brief  drills  each  week, 
or  in  marching  a  mile  or  two  on  the  college  campus,  we  got  little 
that  was  lasting  in  benefit,  or  that  we  could  ever  return  in  service 
to  the  nation  in  an  hour  of  its  need. 

Now  there  are  thousands  of  young  men  in  this  country  who  are 
not  able  to  obtain  an  advanced  schooling,  because  of  the  inability 
of  their  parents,  or  themselves,  to  furnish  the  money  necessary  to 
a  college  course.  To  many,  an  education  can  only  be  obtained,  in 
alternate  periods  of  study  and  labor  with  great  and  discouraging 
privations  and  self-denial.  Many  of  these  boys  who  are  thus  de- 
barred by  poverty,  are  literally  hungry  for  learning  and  would 
gladly  enter  for  a  few  years  the  military  service,  if  by  so  doing 
the  life  long  benefits  of  a  good  education  could  be  gained.  Why 
not  use  the  incentive  to  effort  which  this  longing  for  mental  better- 
ment creates  in  deserving  youth,  to  put  into  training,  at  once 
military  and  broadly  educational,  those  to  whom  the  opportunities 
afforded  by  wealth  or  fortunate  circumstances  have  been  denied? 
Why  not  prepare  for  the  future  needs  of  the  nation  men  skilled 
in  the  use  of  arms,  and  seasoned  with  the  salt  of  discipline,  as  well 
as  for  the  ever  present  need  for  trained  and  ready  brains  in  all 
its  affairs  of  civil  life,  by  making  the  mental  training  a  reward 
for  the  military  development?  To  use  a  homely  but  expressive 
phrase  in  our  interrogation,  why  not  "kill  two  birds  with  one 
stone  ?"  I  believe  that  an  education  should  be  offered  as  a  prem- 
ium, or  an  inducement  for  enlistment  in  the  army  of  the  United 
States  under  the  following  arrangements  and  conditions.    In  ad- 
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dition  to  the  regulars  absolutely  necessan-  to  keep  order  on  our 
frontiers  and  for  such  other  duties  as  ordinarily  require  the  im- 
mediate presence  of  the  best  trained  and  most  thoroughly  seasoned 
troops,  let  the  general  government  provide  for  the  formation  of 
future  armies  of  volunteers,  (the  real  military  strength  of  the  na- 
tion) by  the  establishment  in  each  state  of  the  Union,  or  where 
each  one  of  certain  groups  of  states  might,  by  its  location,  be 
equally  benefited,  a  military  college  capable  of  accommodating  say 
one  young  man  for  every  1,500  inhabitants  of  each  state  or  group 
of  states. 

Let  the  government  offer  to  such  young  men  a  three  years' 
course  of  schooling  on  the  best  modem  plan,  under  competent  in- 
structors, chosen  as  far  as  possible  from  the  commissioned  or  non- 
commissioned officers  of  the  regular  establishment,  or  for  special 
branches  of  educational  work  appointed  from  civil  life.  Let  the 
schools  be  opened  to  young  men  between  the  ages  of  18  and  22 
who  shall  be  able  to  pass  the  physical  examination  now  required 
for  enlistment  in  the  army,  and  a  mental  examination  involving 
preparatory  work  in  public  schools,  on  condition  that  such  young 
men  shall  enlist  for  a  period  of  five  years,  three  years  of  which 
shall  be  spent  in  these  colleges,  and,  after  graduation,  one  year  in 
the  regular  service,  or  two  years  on  the  rolls  of  a  Reserve  Corps, 
(at  the  option  of  the  graduate  and  according  to  the  needs  of  the 
service)  with  the  full  liberty  in  the  latter  case  of  going  anj^where 
within  the  bounds  of  the  United  States,  and  engaging  in  any  legit- 
imate business  or  occupation. 

These  schools  should  embrace  all  the  essential  features  of  army 
posts,  with  all  the  restrictions  and  requirements,  the  military  laws 
and  army  regulations,  in  as  full  and  complete  force  as  in  the  line 
of  the  regular  army;  and  at  the  same  time  should  possess  all  the 
conveniences  and  appliances  of  first  class  educational  institutions. 
In  them  nothing  should  be  wanting  which  would  be  useful  in  sup- 
plying the  requisites  of  successful  lives  in  ordinary  pursuits,  or  in 
opening  the  doors  to  higher  planes  of  study  and  attainment  in  the 
more  difficult  professions.  In  the  military  field  they  might  lead 
to  development  in  the  more  difficult  branches  of  the  science;  and 
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the  mechanical  and  scientific  skill  on  which  a  nation's  artillery 
service  or  military  engineering  depends,  might  receive  a  great  im- 
petus in  these  schools.  They  might  in  our  coast  states  incidentally 
furnish  garrisons  to  important  coast  defenses,  and  aid  in  the 
development  of  new  and  important  discoveries  along  that  line.  In 
them  field  training  and  the  working  out  of  problems  of  campaign 
life,  (without  cessation  or  hindrance  to  college  work)  might  be 
vigorously  pursued  during  suitable  seasons  of  the  year.  After 
harvest  is  past,  and  the  danger  of  destruction  of  crops  is  gone  by, 
expeditions  and  maneuvers  on  a  large  scale  in  the  study  of  Grand 
tactics  and  strategy  might  be  pursued  to  great  advantage.  Count- 
less details  might  be  worked  out  which  would  be  of  vast  and  ma- 
terial benefit  to  the  whole  military  service  of  the  nation,  and  the 
future  of  its  citzens  who  would  fill  these  schools.  Now,  suppose 
that  one  yoimg  man  out  of  every  1,500  of  the  population  enlisted. 
When  we  attained  a  population  of  75  millions  we  would  have 
about  50,000  young  men  in  these  schools.  At  the  end  of  the  third 
year  nearly  17,000  would  graduate,  some  of  them  probably  con- 
tinuing military  service  (if  opportunity  offered)  in  the  ranks  of 
the  regiments  of  the  line,  with  the  hope  of  obtaining  warrants  as 
"non-coms"  or  eventually  commissions.  The  great  majority  of 
these  graduates  would  pass  into  civil  life  none  the  worse,  but  in- 
finitely better  for  their  possession  of  the  physical  "set  up,"  the 
habits  of  precision  and  promptness,  the  lessons  of  obedience  and 
discipline,  and  love  of  country  interwoven  with  the  mental  keen- 
ness derived  from  books  and  study. 

It  is  interesting  to  follow  out  the  apportionment  of  students 
which  this  scheme  would  give  to  the  various  states  and  territories 
of  the  Union.  In  assigning  these  figures  I  have  simply  imagined 
an  increase  of  nearly  50  per  cent,  to  the  population  of  each  state 
since  1880,  and  have  given  250  students  to  Porto  Rico  without  an 
estimate,  but  in  view  of  the  great  need  for  an  English  education 
and  the  cultivation  of  loyalty  to  the  United  States  on  that  Island. 

Alabama 1263 

Arkansas 802 


Arizona  40 

G>lorado   205 

New  Mexico  120 

Utah   144 


509  in  one  school. 
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1266  in  one  school. 


324  in  one  school. 


California 86«;1       o  •  l    1 

Nevada g^j   928  m  one  school 

Connecticut 624^        ^  .  ,     , 

Rhode  Island 277}  90i  m  one  schod. 

Minnesota  781I        ^  .  u    1 

N.  and  S.  Dakota 135/   9i6  m  one  school. 

Delaware 147 

Maryland   951 

District  of  Columbia 168 

Georgia  1543 

Florida   270 

Idaho  33 

Montana   40 

Washington  76 

Oregon  175 

Illinois  3277 

Iowa   1626 

Indiana 1978 

oSma- •;.•;.•;.•.:::  ::::::^a -37  in  one  school. 

Kentucky   1650 

Louisana   940 

Maine   649 

New  Hampshire 348 

Massachusetts   1873 

Michigan   1638 

Mississippi   1127 

Missouri 2169 

Nebraska 453) 

Wyoming 21/ 

New  Jersey 1180 

New  York 5083 in  two  schools. 

North  Carolina 1451 

Ohio    3200 

Pennsylvania  4284 

South  Carolina 996 

Tennessee   1543 

Texas 1593 

Vermont 333 

Virginia   1514 

Wisconsin   1315 

West  Virginia 618 

Porto  Rico 250 


474  in  one  school. 


37  Schools 


50,868  Students 
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At  the  end.  of  ten  years,  if  this  plan  was  put  into  full  operar 
tion,  we  would  have  in  school  50,868  men,  34,912  on  the  rolls  of 
the  Reserve,  and,  after  allowing  10  per  cent,  for  deaths  and  dis- 
abilities, the  net  result  of  seven  graduations,  or  about  108,700  men 
in  civil  life,  who  had  had  the  best  military  training,  and  a  good 
education,  loyal  to  American  institutions,  as  patriotic  as  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic,  and  still  under  30  years  of  age!  Every 
gray  haired  veteran  before  me  who  felt  his  blood  tingle,  and  from 
whose  inmost  heart  burst  the  wish  that  he  was  young  again  when 
the  last  war  summons  came,  can  tdl  me  better  than  I  can  tell  him 
with  what  enthusiasm  these  men  would  hail  the  call  to  rejoin  the 
colors  when  danger  threatened  those  colors!  Not  like  the  con- 
scripts of  Germany  and  France,  who,  even  when  stirred  by  love  of 
country,  remember  the  long  years  of  their  military  training  as 
years  of  compulsory  service,  years  of  interference  with  life's 
brightest  hopes,  would  they  come,  but  as  sons  to  whom  a  provident 
mother  had  broken  bread  and  given  of  the  fruits  of  her  toil,  glad 
to  answer  with  strong  hands  and  supple  limbs  her  cry  for  hdp  I 
Can  you  imagine  what  a  splendid  nucleus  for  a  vast  army  this 
mass  of  trained  intelligence  would  form — 50,800  men  from  the 
schools,  34,000  men  from  the  Reserve,  108,000  from  civil  life — 
about  195,000  men  in  all?  Acting  in  conjunction  with  the  regulars, 
what  a  magnificent  first  line  of  defense  would  they  offer  I  In  what 
better  hands  could  we  trust  the  safety  of  our  institutions  of 
government? 

The  independence  and  self-reliance  which  modem  warfare 
demands  of  the  individual  soldier;  the  ability  to  shoot  and  ride; 
the  preservation  of  health  and  strength  in  camp  and  march  and 
bivouac;  the  hunter's  skill  and  confidence  in  scouting  and  skir- 
mishing and  extended  order  fighting;  the  use  of  cover  in  attack 
and  defense;  all  of  these  things  can  be  better  attained  in  youth 
and  in  leisure,  than  in  the  rush  and  worry  of  vast  camps  of  in- 
struction dealing  hastily  with  the  raw  volunteer,  and  with  young 
and  inexperienced  officers  in  a  hurried  preparation  for  war,  be  the 
willingness  and  enthusiasm  of  officers  and  men  ever  so  great. 
"Uncle  Dick"  Oglesby  was  gifted  with  great  foresight,  when  in 
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camp  of  instruction  at  Cairo  he  made  requisition  one  day,  for 
forty  rounds  of  ball  cartridge  for  every  man  of  his  r^ment,  and 
in  reply  to  the  puzzled  commanding  officer  said,  "Sir,  my  regiment 
has  been  firing  with  blank  cartridges  at  a  lot  of  blankety  blank 
old  weeds  which  surround  our  drill  grounds,  and  them  blank 
weeds,  sir,  still  stand  up  as  sassy  and  defiant  as  ever.  It's  dis- 
couraging to  the  men,  sir,  and  the  regiment  is  getting  demoralized. 
I  want  you  to  give  me  to-day  some  cartridges  that  have  death  in 
them!" 

The  keen  intelligence  of  Grant  caught  the  galla|it  Colonel's 
idea,  and  he  said  in  his  quiet  way,  "Colonel,  your  suggestion  is  a 
good  one — ^you  shall  have  the  ball  cartridges !"  Weary  and  exult- 
ant, Oglesby  that  night  reported,  "General,  there  isn't  a  d d 

weed  left  Now  you  can  turn  us  loose  on  the  Confederacy  and 
we'll  give  you  a  good  account  of  ourselves !"  At  Belmont,  a  few 
days  later  the  remarkable  steadiness  and  courage  of  that  r^ment 
in  its  first  baptism  of  fire  proved  the  wisdom  of  "Uncle  Dick,"  for 
with  death  in  its  weapons  it  gave  to  that  silent  general,  whose 
immortal  name  is  now  a  watchword  by  many  a  Grand  Army  camp- 
fire,  a  good  account  of  its  staunchness  and  worthiness  in  defense 
of  the  Union.  It  was  the  serious  work  of  that  one  day's  earnest- 
ness that  bore  fruit.  That  was  in  the  day  of  mass  fighting,  and 
volley  firing.  To-day  the  best  preparation  for  extended  order 
fighting  demands  the  keen  eye  and  steady  nerve  of  a  marksman. 
The  preservation  of  discipline  and  courage  to-day  demands  that 
each  soldier  must  possess  confidence  in  his  own  skill  with  his 
weapon,  and  this  can  only  be  gained  by  practice  and  painstaking 
effort  prolonged  and  repeated.  There  are  other  things  than  self- 
confidence  which  make  or  break  a  soldier.  Confidence  in  the  judg- 
ment of  his  superiors  and  leaders  must  be  maintained.  This  can- 
not be  accomplished  by  bestowing  volunteer  commissions  upon 
the  untried  and  inexperienced  sons  of  great  generals,  for  military 
genius  is  not  inherited  with  a  name. 

Dashing  gallantry  in  charge,  or  seeming  indifference  to  gjeat 
danger  may  be  sustained  by  laudable  pride  in  an  illustrious  name, 
and  each  has  its  value;  but  greater  still  is  the  possession  of  that 
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patience,  tact,  energy  and  common  sense  which  leads  a  hundred, 
a  thousand,  or  ten  thousand  men  through  hungry  days  and 
wretched  nights,  through  swamps  and  forests,  over  mountains 
and  rivers,  and  brings  them  into  the  presence  of  danger  with  un- 
diminished eagerness  for  heroic  duty.  Learning  to  live  through 
a  campaign  requires  careful  teaching.  A  lasting  pity  it  is  that  so 
many  men,  under  the  present  conditions  of  a  call  to  arms,  must 
be  sacrificed  to  their  own  ignorance,  or  the  incompetence  of  under 
officers,  yet  from  all  I  can  learn  I  am  satisfied  that  on  these  altars, 
has  our  lack  of  preparation  in  two  wars  laid  many  victims. 

In  the  matter  of  campaigning  I  believe  that  the  wars  of  the 
Revolution,  of  1812,  and  the  war  with  Mexico,  found  our  people 
better  able  to  endure  the  hardships  of  a  campaign,  because  of  the 
training  which  frontier  life  with  its  hard  conditions  had  g^ven 
them.  As  frontier  life  diminishes  within  our  borders,  the  neces- 
sity for  previous  special  training  and  hardening  grows. 

It  is  to  me  quite  evident  that  the  knowledge  of  those  things 
so  vital  to  the  success  of  an  army,  cannot  be  gained  by  lining  men 
up  on  a  crack  in  the  floor  of  an  armory,  or  in  the  '*right  forward, 
fours  right,"  under  the  gaslight,  after  a  weary  day  of  work  or  busi- 
ness. The  unaimed  volley  of  clicking  hammers  going  off  in  "one 
time,"  will  never  teach  a  soldier  that  cool  assurance,  with  which 
a  practiced  marksman  brings  his  sights  into  proper  elevation  and 
alignment,  on  a  moving  breathing  target — ^and  this  is  the  end  aim 
of  the  drill  regulations — although,  thank  God,  it  is  not  the  only 
end  aim  of  war ! 

But  somebody  says  "this  plan  would  be  enormously  expensive." 
So  it  would  if  it  was  purely  a  military  expense,  but  when  has 
public  education  ever  been  expensive?  It  is  less  expensive  than 
the  ignorance  of  50,000  young  men  would  prove  to  the  nation. 
We  might  need  fewer  prisons  and  reformatories  for  youthful 
criminals  if  such  a  plan  was  put  into  operation,  and  we  know  that 
these  institutions  are  expensive ! 

I  have  only  hinted  at  the  general  features  of  a  plan  which  crept 
into  my  brain  years  ago,  when  I  was  but  an  enthusiastic  and  tire- 
less first  sergeant  of  a  crack  company  of  Illinois  Militia,  wasting 
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our  energies  on  perfect  alignment,  machine-like  manual,  stony  in- 
difference to  a  blushing  officer  who  chanced  not  to  get  his  orders 
in  proper  sequence,  drilling  at  4  in  the  morning  for  months  with 
a  competitive  drill  and  prize  medal  in  view.  I  have  also  suffered 
the  tortures  of  regimental  adjutant,  striving  for  the  glory  of  a 
regiment,  whose  main  recommendation  sometimes  seemed  to  me 
to  be,  that  it  could  drink  more  whiskey,  and  do  with  less  sleep  at 
an  annual  encampment  than  any  other  in  the  brigade,  and  often 
has  it  been  borne  in  upon  me  that  it  was  God's  providence  that 
the  safety  of  the  nation  rested  not  on  us  alone.  What  we  want  is 
cool  efficiency,  careful  preparation,  the  ennobling  of  the  humdrum 
life  of  our  army  officers  in  time  of  peace  by  service  rendering  to 
the  nation  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  of  peace,  the  education  of 
its  youth;  as  well  as  all  the  heroism  and  self  sacrifice  of  which 
they  are  so  lavish  and  we  so  proud  in  time  of  war! 


SCOUTING  FOR  BUSHWHACKERS  IN  WEST 
VIRGINIA  IN  1861. 

By  Charles  H.  Ross,  Bvt.  Major  ijth  Indiana  Infantry. 
Read  NoTemb«r  7.  1900. 

AFTER  the  battle    of    Rich    Mountain,    July    nth,    1861, 

j\      where,  in  general  orders,  General  McClellan  had  told  us 

we  had  "broken  the  back  bone  of  the  Rebellion,"  the 

army  of  West  Virginia  went  into  camp  at  Beverly,  W.  Va.,  to 

await  developments. 

We  took  things  quite  easy,  for  believing  that  the  spinal 
column  of  the  Rebellion  was  broken,  we  were  in  daily  expecta- 
tion of  orders  to  return  home.  But  soon,  alas  we  heard  from 
Bull  Run,  and  shortly  after.  Gen.  McClellan  left  for  Washington, 
to  take  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  Gen.  Rose- 
crans,  started  for  the  Gauley,  leaving  General  J.  J.  Reynolds  in 
command.  Then  a  certain  General  Robert  E.  Lee  began  operat- 
ing with  the  intention  of  repairing  that  broken  rebel  back  bone, 
and  we  were  moved  to  Cheat  Mountain  Pass,  where,  between 
fighting  Lee,  bushwhackers  and  rattle  snakes,  we  had  a  busy 
time  of  it. 

Just  back  of  our  camp,  in  the  Pass,  was  an  immense  black- 
berry patch  which  seemed  to  be  the  general  rendezvous  for  rattle 
snakes.  They  numbered  thousands  and  could  be  found,  not  only 
in  the  streets,  but  in  our  tents  and  bedding,  yet,  strange  to  say, 
no  one  was  ever  bitten  by  them.  Strolling  through  the  camp 
one  evening  I  smelled  a  sweet  savor,  which  called  up  bright 
visions  of  home  and  the  meals  that  "mother  used  to  cook."  Fol- 
lowing my  nose  to  a  fire  near  "A"  Co.  I  found  a  couple  of 
Frenchmen  (members  of  the  company)  busily  engaged  over  a 
frying  pan,  the  contents  of  which  looked  like  the  white  breast  of 
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a  chicken.  They  told  me  it  was  rattle  snake  and  offered  me  some, 
but  I  declined  with  thanks.  They  assured  me  it  was  as  good  as 
chicken,  and  no  doubt  it  was,  but  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  the 
eating  of  it.  I  had  often  heard  my  grandfather  tell  of  seeing  the 
Indians  in  the  early  days  in  Ohio,  shoot  rattle  snakes  and  cook 
them,  and  had  an  idea  that  it  was  a  pioneer  yarn,  but  this  con- 
vinced me  that  I  did  him  an  injustice. 

Shortly  after  we  had  occupied  the  camp  I  was  taken  sick  and 
was  removed  to  a  house  at  the  head  of  the  Pass.  When  con- 
valescent, the  15-year  old  boy  of  the  family  would,  for  my  amuse- 
ment, catch  rattle  snakes  and  after  fastening  a  string  to  them, 
the  other  end  of  which  was  attached  to  a  six  foot  pole,  allow  them 
to  crawl  around  the  room. 

I  never  could  see  much  fun  in  it,  but  as  he  seemed  to  enjoy 
it  and  did  it  for  my  amusement,  rather  than  disappoint  him  I  pre* 
tended  I  did. 

After  considerable  maneuvering  and  some  fighting,  Lee,  fail- 
ing to  repair  that  particular  section  of  the  spinal  column,  was 
recalled  to  Richmond,  taking  the  greater  portion  of  his  com- 
mand with  him.  He  left  a  small  force  of  about  3,000  men  under 
a  Colonel  Johnson,  in  camp  at  Allegheny  Summit  to  guard  the 
roads  leading  to  the  Valley,  and  as  this  was  the  only  org^anized 
rebel  command  in  our  vicinity,  and  as  winter  was  approaching, 
the  feeling  was,  that  there  would  be  a  lull,  for  a  while  at  least,  in 
the  fighting,  so  we  were  withdrawn  from  Cheat  Mountain  Pass 
and  sent  to  erect  winter  quarters  at  Huttonville,  a  small  village 
about  midway  between  the  Pass  and  Beverly. 

During  our  occupancy  of  the  Pass,  and  even  while  at'  Beverly 
we  had  been  constantly  annoyed  by  bushwhackers,  a  lot  of 
thieving,  bloodthirsty  moccasin-wearing  cut  throats  (expert 
woodsmen  and  mountaineers),  crack  shots  with  the  rifle,  who, 
too  cowardly  to  fight  in  the  open,  would,  when  outnumbering 
our  pickets  three  to  one,  attack  them,  or  in  parties  of  two  or 
three  steal  past  them  and  murder  our  camp  guards.  Never  ex- 
posing themselves,  they  would  lie  in  wait  until  they  could  shoot 
their  victim  in  the  back,  never  taking  any  prisoners.    Seemingly 
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their  only  object  was  to  murder  and  to  rob.  It  was  no  uncom- 
mon thing  to  find  a  dead  picket,  or  a  soldier  lying  by  the  road- 
side, shot  through  the  back,  his  pockets  turned  inside  out,  and 
invariably  some  part  of  his  clothing  gone.  Bushwhackers  and 
rattle  snakes!  of  the  two  I  prefer  the  latter  for  they  at  least  give 
notice  of  attack.  Butterfield  had  not  yet  published  his  "Out 
Post  Duty,"  and  if  he  had  it  would  have  been  of  very  little  use 
to  us,  for  camped  as  we  were  in  the  Cheat  Mountains,  named 
such  from  their  irregular  ranges),  it  would  have  been  impossible 
to  have  thrown  a  chain  of  connecting  sentinels  around  the  com- 
mand. The  only  thing  we  could  do  was  to  establish  strong 
picket  posts  on  every  road  and  bridle  path,  and  keep  out  very 
strong  camp  guards.  In  addition  to  this  we  sent  out  scouting 
parties  of  from  3  to  6  men,  under  command  of  a  competent  non- 
commissioned officer,  and  occasionally  a  lieutenant  or  captain 
would  make  a  scout  with  a  larger  command.  These  scouting 
parties  would  frequently  be  absent  ten  or  twelve  days,  and  often 
had  quite  serious  skirmishes  with  the  bushwhackers.  One  of 
our  best  non-commissioned  officers  was  Sergeant  Sneiman,  of 
A  Co.,  a  German  who  had  served  in  the  German  army,  and  later 
with  the  British  in  the  Crimea.  He  was  a  splendid  scout,  and 
was  always  detailed  for  the  command  of  one  of  these  small  scout- 
ing parties. 

He  and  his  detail  of  six  men  left  camp  one  morning  and  noth- 
ing was  heard  from  them  for  about  eight  days,  when  five  of  the 
men,  not  together,  but  singly,  found  their  way  back  to  camp,  and 
reported  that  on  the  2d  day  out  they  had  been  ambushed  by  a 
large  party  of  bushwhackers,  and  that  Sneiman  and  one  man 
were  killed.  In  their  efforts  to  find  their  way  back  to  camp  they 
had  wandered  around  so  much  they  were  confused,  and  could 
give  us  no  idea  where  the  fight  occurred,  we  were  therefore  forced 
to  give  up  all  hopes  of  finding  the  remains  of  the  two  dead 
soldiers.  About  a  week  after  the  five  men  had  returned,  an  old 
mountaineer  came  in  to  camp  and  reported,  that  one  of  our  men 
was  at  his  house,  badly  wounded.  The  house  being  about  20 
miles  from  camp  in  one  of  the  wildest  and  worst  sections  of  the 

27 
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mountains,  we  sent  a  strong  party  with  an  ambulance  to  bring 
him  in.  They  could  only  get  within  lo  miles  of  the  house  with 
the  ambulance,  over  what  "  'twere  base  flattery  to  call  a  road," 
the  rest  of  the  way  being  over  so-called  bridle  paths.  The 
wounded  man  proved  to  be  Sneiman,  who  was  carried  on  a 
stretcher  from  the  house  to  the  ambulance,  a  distance  of  lo  miles, 
and  then  brought  into  camp.  It  seems  he  had  been  left  for  dead 
by  the  bushwhackers,  who,  taking  alarm  at  something,  had  not 
stopped  to  rob  him.  A  heavy  rain  revived  him  and  after  incon- 
ceivable suffering,  with  a  shattered  arm  and  severe  chest  wound, 
he  managed  to  reach  the  mountain  house,  some  five  miles  from 
where  he  was  shot.  Being  an  old  soldier  with  a  little  knowledge 
of  surgery  gained  from  experience,  he  managed  to  keep  his 
wounds  in  pretty  fair  condition. 

And  here  I  may  be  pardoned  for  saying  a  word  in  praise  of 
our  old  regimental  surgeon,  Dr.  A.  D.  Gall.  When  Sneiman 
was  brought  in  it  was  found  that  the  right  arm  between  the 
shoulder  and  the  elbow  was  badly  shattered,  and  also  a  bullet 
striking  his  suspender  buckle  had  carried  it  around  his  body, 
tearing  its  way  through  the  flesh,  making  a  very  serious  wound. 
Of  course  the  wounds  from  their  nature,  and  having  gone  two 
weeks  with  only  such  treatment  as  he  could  give  them,  mostly 
cold  water  applications,  were  difficult  to  treat,  and  at  a  consulta- 
tion of  surgeons,  presided  over  by  Dr.  Latterman  (afterward 
surgeon  general),  it  was  decided  to  amputate  the  arm.  Dr.  Gall 
protested  and  after  considerable  discussion  he  was  allowed  to 
have  his  way.  He  saved  the  arm,  and  while  it  was  not  as  strong, 
nor  raised  as  high  as  the  old  arm,  it  was  better  than  no  arm  at 
all,  and  its  owner  carried  the  colors  of  the  regiment  through 
many  a  battle.  Acts  of  this  kind  were  characteristic  of  the 
Doctor.  After  the  battle  of  Winchester  or  Kernstown,  as  the 
rebels  called  it,  March  23,  '62,  the  churches  and  barns  and  every 
available  place  in  and  near  Winchester  were  filled  with  the 
wounded,  both  Union  and  Rebel.  There  were  not  surgeons 
enough  to  attend  them,  so  a  number  of  citizen  surgeons  and 
students  in  Pennsylvania    volunteered    their    services,  and  the 
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amputations  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  the  Medical 
Director  placed  Dr.  Gall  in  charge,  issuing  orders  that  no  opera- 
tions were  to  be  made  without  his  authority.  One  day  being 
sent  for,  the  Doctor  found  a  man  of  the  14th  Indiana  stretched 
upon  the  table  with  one  of  these  volunteer  surgeons  ready  to 
take  off  his  leg.  Gall  refused  to  authorize  it.  This,  of  course, 
created  quite  a  discussion  and  one  young  doctor  blurted  out, 
that  he  had  performed  so  many  operations  and  ought  to  know 
when  one  was  necessary.  By  this  time  the  Doctor  was  mad  and 
in  his  German  way  cried  out,  "Gott  in  Himmel,  I  no  counts  what 
I  performs,  its  what  I  saves."  In  two  weeks  the  man  was  up  and 
around  on  crutches.  Good,  kind  hearted  Dr.  Gall,  if  in  the  here- 
after it  is  given  us  to  meet  those  who  have  gone  before,  I  will 
not  rest  content  until  I  have  found  the  old  friend,  who  by  his 
careful  nursing  and  attention  saved  my  life  and  the  lives  of  so 
many  others  of  the  old  regiment. 

Soon  after  we  had  settled  down  at  Huttonville  the  bush- 
whackers became  bolder,  and  reports  were  received  that  they  were 
organizing  with  the  intention  of  driving  the  Union  men  from 
that  part  of  the  state  and  confiscating  their  property.  The  Union 
men  were  olso  organizing  to  resist  them,  but  wanted  some  as- 
sistance. General  J.  J.  Reynolds,  who  was  in  command,  thought 
it  would  have  a  good  effect  for  a  body  of  troops  to  scout  through 
that  portion  of  the  state,  and  therefore  detailed  on  that  duty  the 
13th  Indiana  Infantry,  and  Capt.  Robinson's  independent  com- 
pany of  Ohio  cavalry.  Of  course  in  an  expedition  of  this  kind 
one  of  the  most  important  things  to  look  after  was  rations.  We 
expected  to  be  gone  ten  or  twelve  days  and  as  the  men  could 
only  carry  three  days  rations  in  their  haversacks,  arrangements 
must  be  made  to  carry  the  additional  supply.  Wagons  were  not 
to  be  thought  of,  for  we  would  have  to  travel  altogether  on  bridle 
paths,  or  the  roughest  of  mountain  roads.  Some  one  suggested 
pack  mules,  but  we  had  no  saddles.  Finally  our  Quartermaster, 
who  was  an  old  farmer,  bethought  him  of  the  way  he  used  to 
carry  a  bag  to  the  mill.  He  made  a  requisition  upon  the  Medical 
Department  for  a  lot  of  new  bed  sacks,  and  when  the  regiment 
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was  ready  to  move  we  found  drawn  up  in  line  ready  to  follow 
us  about  20  mules,  and  lashed  across  the  back  of  each  was  a  bed 
sack,  each  end  filled  with  hardtack  and  pork.  The  idea  was  a 
good  one,  but  unfortunately  the  second  day  out  it  began  to  rain 
and  kept  it  up  during  the  entire  scout,  and  as  the  most  of  the 
marching  was  on  the  narrowest  of  bridle  paths,  so  narrow  that 
it  kept  the  pioneers  busy  clearing  the  way  for  the  mules,  the 
continual  striking  of  the  wet  bed  sacks  against  the  trees  and 
rocks  soon  reduced  the  contents  to  pulp,  and  as  by  that  time  the 
haversacks  were  empty  we  had  to  dispense  with  a  bread  ration 
for  several  days.  Everything  being  ready,  the  13th  Regiment  of 
Indiana  Volunteer  Infantry,  with  Capt.  Robinson's  independent 
company  of  Ohio  cavalry,  left  camp  at  Huttonville,  West  Vir- 
ginia, at  one  p.m.  on  the  29th  of  October,  1861,  in  search  of  a  lot 
of  bushwhackers  commanded  by  Wat  Cool,  who  had  been  doing 
great  damage  to  Union  men,  stealing  their  cattle,  bushwhacking 
them,  and  in  fact  spreading  terror  through  that  entire  section  of 
the  state.  Our  g^ide,  not  having  reported,  we  marched  two 
miles  beyond  the  fortifications  at  Elk  Water  and  bivouaced. 
During  the  night  a  party  of  bushwhackers  attacked  one  of  our 
picket  posts,  but  were  soon  driven  off,  not,  however,  until  after 
they  had  killed  one  of  our  men  and  had  one  of  their  own  killed 
and  two  wounded,  as  we  learned  the  next  day  from  the  wife  of 
the  man  who  was  killed.  The  next  morning  (30th)  our  guide 
not  yet  having  put  in  an  appearance,  we  started  without  him,  and, 
of  course,  got  on  the  wrong  road,  so  there  was  nothing  to  do 
but  wait.  He  soon  joined  us,  put  us  on  the  right  road  and  that 
night  we  bivouaced  two  miles  beyond  Brady's  Gate.  The  road 
was  nothing  but  the  roughest  and  narrowest  of  mountain  paths 
— ^the  men  called  it  hog  path — and  to  cheer  us  up,  the  guide  told 
us  that  the  next  day  we  would  have  a  good  path  to  march  on. 
The  next  morning  (31st)  we  proceeded  on  our  winding  way,  and 
a  winding  way  it  was  in  truth,  "Up  hill,"  "Down  dale,"  over 
rocks,  through  briars,  regiment  in  one  rank,  pioneers  in  front 
virtually  cutting  a  road  for  us.  To  add  to  our  discomfort,  there 
was  no  water  to  be  found,    except   rain,   and   men  and  horses 
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suffered  terribly.  For  some  time  we  had  caught  occasional 
glimpses  of  what  seemed  an  opening,  calling  up  bright  visions 
of  smooth,  wide  pikes  and  easy  marching,  soon  we  reached  it 
only  to  find  that  what  three  years  before  had  been  a  so-called 
pike  was  now  only  an  immense  blackberry  patch,  eighty  feet  wide 
and  eight  miles  long,  with  the  narrowest  of  paths  through  its 
center,  and  as  we  pushed  along  through  that  mass  of  scratching, 
tearing  thorns  and  briars,  the  greatest  Christian  in  the  regiment, 
even  the  chaplain  himself,  could  not  keep  from  saying,  "Damn 
it."  Just  as  we  reached  the  end  of  this  blackberry  patch  we  were 
joined  by  Henry  C.  Moore,  a  strong  Union  man,  who  had  been 
forced  to  leave  home  by  Wat  Cool's  gang,  and  at  his  request  we 
camped  that  night  on  his  farm,  from  which  we  had  a  splendid 
view  of  four  ranges  of  mountains,  the  farthest  of  which  was  the 
Gauley,  where  Rosecrans  was  at  that  time  fighting  Floyd.  The 
morning  of  November  ist  found  us  still  winding  our  rocky  way 
over  Pc«nt  Mountain.  We  could  not  ride  our  horses,  for  at  one 
time  we  would  be  in  danger  of  sliding  off  over  their  heads,  and 
at  another  of  sliding  off  backwards.  I  would  not  have  been  sur- 
prised at  any  time  when  going  down  the  mountain  to  have  seen 
my  horse  turn  a  somersault,  for  the  mountain  side  was  covered 
with  loose  boulders,  so  thick  he  could  not  slide,  and  was  there- 
fore compelled  to  pick  his  way  over  these  rough,  rolling  stones. 
Reaching  the  foot  of  the  mountain  we  forded  Elk  River,  and  at  a 
bouse  near  by  found  a  young  lad,  whom  to  keep  from  being  sent 
to  warn  the  bushwhackers,  we  took  with  us.  After  marching  for 
s<Hne  time  we  came  to  a  house  occupied  by  the  boy's  grand- 
parents, who  begged  so  hard  that  he  be  allowed  to  stay  with 
them  that  the  colonel  consented,  leaving,  however,  two  men  with 
instructions  to  remain  until  the  "mule  train"  had  passed.  In 
consideration  for  this  act  of  kindness  the  grandparents,  after  the 
men  had  started  to  rejoin  the  regiment,  set  the  bushwhackers  on 
their  track,  and  when  they  did  join  us  it  was  via  Richmond  a  year 
later. 

From  this  house  we  again  began  the  ascent  of  the  mountain 
and  after  losing  our  way  several  times  reached  the  path  which 
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led  to  the  Head  Waters  of  Holly.  We  passed  several  houses  on 
the  way,  but  never  found  any  men  in  them,  they  either  having 
gone  to  mill  or  bear  hunting.  At  least  that  was  what  the  women 
told  us,  but  sometimes  their  decision  must  have  been  a  very  sud- 
den one,  for  as  our  scouts,  or  the  head  of  the  column  would  come 
in  sight  of  a  house,  a  man  would  be  seen  striking  out  for  the 
woods  to  get  out  of  our  way,  either  that,  or  a  woman  standing  in 
the  door  blowing  a  horn,  to  notify  the  neighbors  of  our  approach. 
Shortly  after  leaving  our  camp  at  Huttonville  a  young  Union 
man,  named  John  Molahan,  joined  us  and  as  we  were  now  in  a 
section  of  the  state  with  which  he  was  acquainted,  he  acted  as 
guide,  and  being  dressed  in  citizens  clothes  easily  passed  himself 
off  as  a  rebel.  Our  scouts  falling  in  with  the  idea  had  also  spread 
the  report  that  we  were  the  13th  North  Carolina.  It  was  also 
taken  up  by  the  men  and  I  think  it  is  the  only  case  on  record 
where  a  Union  infantry  regiment,  passed  itself  off  successfully 
for  six  or  seven  days  in  an  enemy's  country,  as  a  rebel  regiment. 
The  fact  that  our  uniform  was  a  blue  gray  jeans  helped  us  quite 
materially.  Young  Molahan,  who  was  riding  with  some  of  the 
scouts  considerably  ahead  of  the  column,  stopped  at  a  house,  and 
telling  the  woman  who  came  to  the  door,  he  was  a  rebel  on  his 
way  to  join  Floyd,  whom  we  had  learned  was  within  30  miles  of 
us,  asked  where  her  husband  was,  and  she  thinking  Molahan  was 
all  right,  told  him  that  in  company  with  200  bushwhackers,  he 
had  gone  to  attack  a  company  of  home  guards  at  a  place  called 
Fort  Pickins,  with  this  information  we  continued  our  march 
along  the  banks  of  the  Holly  River,  and  as  there  was  no  road  and 
the  river  was  very  crooked,  it  seemed  to  me  we  did  as  much 
wading  in  water  as  marching  on  land.  At  a  point  called  Grassy 
Creek  Road,  about  8  miles  from  Addison,  we  came  across  two 
pretty  young  women,  who  evidently  belonged  to  a  house  near  by, 
and  had  stopped  to  watch  the  soldiers.  The  Colonel,  who  was 
never  averse  to  talking  to  a  pretty  girl,  introduced  himself  as 
Colonel  Gilham  of  the  13th  North  Carolina,  and  gave  them  to 
understand  that  he  had  been  sent  to  that  portion  of  the  state  to 
protect  the  Southern  sympathizers  and  drive  out  the  Union  men. 
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He,  of  course,  tried  to  get  all  the  information  from  them  possible. 
They  were  no  doubt  favorably  impressed  by  the  good  looking 
Colonel,  and  as  they  had  never  seen  a  regularly  organized  rebel 
regiment,  readily  believed  all  he  said.  Finally  one  of  them  said: 
"Well,  if  you  are  Southern  soldiers  TU  tell  you  a  secret,"  where- 
upon she  told  us  all  about  the  intended  raid  on  Fort  Pickins  and 
took  some  pains  to  explain  the  shortest  route  for  us  to  get  there, 
so  that  we  would  be  in  time  to  assist  the  bushwhackers. 

Just  as  the  Colonel  started  to  leave  these  girls,  the  scouts 
who  were  a  short  distance  in  advance,  were  fired  upon  from  a 
house.  We  soon  surrounded  it  and  captured  25  prisoners,  among 
whom  were  Arch  Cool,  the  leader  of  one  gang  of  bushwhackers, 
and  Wm.  Bennett,  a  brother  of  the  Rebel  Auditor  of  Virginia, 
and  one  of  the  leaders  of  secession  in  that  part  of  West  Virginia, 
who  was  just  returned  from  a  visit  to  Richmond.  On  Bennett 
we  found  a  complete  list  of  all  the  Union  men  in  that  section, 
how  many  cattle  they  had,  and  such  other  information  as  would 
be  of  service  to  raiders,  for  it  was  their  intention  to  raid  them  all, 
and  either  compel  them  to  support  the  Confederacy  or  drive  them 
out  of  the  state.  We  also  captured  a  large  rebel  mail  and  some 
new  Confederate  money.  The  money  was  sent  to  Washington 
and  was,  I  think,  the  first  the  Government  had  seen. 

Taking  our  prisoners  with  us  we  continued  our  march  until 
we  arrived  at  Wat  Cool's  farm,  where  we  found  Capt.  Robinson's 
cavalry  waiting  for  us  with  10  prisoners  he  had  picked  up.  We 
went  into  camp  and  tried  to  make  ourselves  comfortable,  but  it 
was  a  hopeless  task.  It  did  not  rain,  it  poured,  and  as  the  tem- 
perature was  almost  at  freezing  point  and  there  was  no  shelter 
for  the  men,  you  who  "have  been  there"  will  know  how  they 
suffered.  We  built  rail  pens  and  covered  them  several  feet  thick 
with  hay,  but  the  rain  soon  worked  its  way  through,  making  it 
more  uncomfortable  inside  than  it  was  out.  It  was  impossible  to 
keep  a  fire  burning  and  if  we  could  have  done  so,  to  go  near  it 
made  us  a  target  for  the  bushwhackers.  We  had  no  bread,  but 
we  killed  Wat  Cool's  cattle  and  issued  fresh  beef,  but  many  a 
mess  went  supperless  to  bed  rather  than  run  the  risk  of  being 
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shot  by  the  bushwhackers,  whom  they  could  not  see.  When  day 
light  came,  banishing  that  indescribable  dread  of  being  shot  by  an 
unseen  foe,  the  fires  were  rekindled,  and  after  being  without  food 
for  36  hours  the  men  had  their  breakfast  of  beef,  but  nothing 
else.  Several  times  upon  this  scout  canned  beef  and  wcwmy  hard- 
tack would  have  been  voted  a  feast  for  the  gods. 

During  the  night  the  Colonel,  Major  and  myself  finding  it 
impossible  to  get  any  rest,  seized  the  opportunity  to  read  the 
captured  rebel  mail.  It  consisted  mostly  of  letters  from  soldiers 
of  Lee's  army  to  their  mothers,  wives  and  sweethearts.  Such  of 
them  as  gave  any  information  that  we  thought  would  be  useful  to 
the  Government  we  saved,  consigning  the  otliers  to  the  flames. 

The  next  morning  (November  2d)  we  continued  our  march, 
stopping  a  few  moments  at  Wat  CooFs  house  to  allow  the  two 
sons,  whom  we  had  captured,  to  bid  their  mother  and  sisters 
good-bye.  In  the  yard  were  pets  of  all  kinds,  a  fox,  a  bear,  a 
wolf,  several  coons,  and  opossums,  and  any  quantity  of  dogs.  It 
was  hard  to  keep  the  men  from  confiscating  some  of  them, 
especially  the  bear.  Peremptory  orders  were  issued,  but  it 
seemed  to  me  that  nearly  every  company  had  a  *'mascot"  dog 
when  we  returned  from  the  scout.  Nothing  of  any  importance 
happened  until  we  reached  the  '*Forks  of  Holly"  River.  We 
were  marching  through  a  clearing  at  the  foot  of  Turkey  Mountain 
when  we  were  fired  upon.  Immediately  the  scouts  and  Co.  A 
and  B  were  deployed  and  made  a  charge  upon  the  bushwhackers, 
who  were  firing  from  behind  the  thickets  of  laurel  that  covered 
the  side  of  the  mountain.  It  was  still  raining  and  the  ascent  was 
so  steep  that  it  was  difficult  to  climb.  The  squirrel  rifle  balls 
were  flying  very  thick,  when  I  heard  some  one  cry  out,  "Oh  boys, 
I  am  gone  up  now."  It  was  one  of  our  drummer  boys,  who  was 
so  anxious  to  go  with  us  that  when  he  found  the  musicians  were 
to  be  left  behind  as  a  camp  guard,  borrowed  a  gun  and  keeping 
with  the  scouts  was  overlooked.  He  was  seriously  wounded 
and  as  it  was  impossible  for  a  wheeled  vehicle  (even  could  we 
have  secured  one)  to  follow  us,  the  surgeon  decided  he  must  be 
left  at  some  house.    This  seemed  cruel,  for  it  meant  almost  cer- 
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tain  death,  and  the  men  of  his  company  hearing  of  it,  said  they 
would  carry  him.  They  made  a  stretcher  of  two  saplings  or  fence 
rails  and  rubber  blankets,  and  carried  him  into  camp  that  night 
and  all  of  next  day  until  4  p.m.,  when  we  reached  Fort  Pickins. 
There  we  made  a  mule  litter  and  in  that  way  kept  him  with  us 
until  we  reached  our  old  camp  at  Huttonville. 

The  bushwhackers  kept  up  their  firing  for  about  half  an  hour, 
but  finding  they  were  getting  the  worst  of  it  and  could  not  rescue 
their  comrades,  withdrew,  taking  their  wounded  with  them,  but 
leaving  five  of  their  dead  behind.  The  drummer  was  the  only 
one  of  our  command  that  was  hit.  That  night  we  camped  on  a 
farm  owned  by  Widow  Cutliff,  using  her  rails  and  hay  for  shelter 
and  cattle  for  food.  As  she  was  a  Union  woman,  whose  name 
as  such  was  on  the  rebel  list,  we  paid  her  for  them.  A  great 
many  things  were  done  in  1861  that  were  not  done  in  the  other 
years  of  the  war. 

The  next  day  (3d)  as  we  were  climbing  Brown's  Mountain, 
we  came  across  a  mill  on  one  of  the  mountain  streams,  and  found 
ten  bags  of  freshly  ground  com  meal,  which  the  men  were  glad 
to  receive,  for  out  of  it  they  made  the  first  excuse  for  bread  they 
had  eaten  in  four  days.  Their  only  ration  having  been  the  fresh 
beef  killed,  issued  and  in  most  cases  cooked  while  still  warm, 
something  which  in  our  last  war  was  considered  horrible  and 
called  forth  terrible  denunciation  from  the  stay-at-home  war 
critics.  Soon  after  leaving  the  mill  we  overtook  a  man  of  about 
75  years  of  age,  named  Molahan,  a  distant  relative  of  the  guide. 
The  Colonel  was  introduced  to  him  as  Colonel  Gilham  of  the 
13th  North  Carolina.  The  old  man  being  a  great  rebel  and  never 
having  seen  any  rebel  troops,  easily  fell  into  the  trap  and  to 
help  the  good  cause,  as  he  expressed  it,  gave  us  the  names  of  all 
the  bushwhackers  and  rebel  sympathizers  between  there  and  Fort 
Pickins,  saying  they  would  guide  us  so  that  we  could  surround 
the  Fort  and  make  all  the  Union  scoundrels  prisoners.  After 
getting  all  of  the  information  he  could,  the  Colonel  bade  him 
good-bye  and  left  him;  but  when  we  reached  the  top  of  the 
mountain  whom  should  we  find  waiting  for  us  but  the  old  man. 
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It  seems  that  after  thinking  the  matter  over  he  feared  we  might 
not  find  a  guide,  or  we  would  get  on  the  wrong  path,  so  he  con- 
cluded to  guide  us  himself.  The  Colonel  declined  his  assistance 
upon  the  ground  that  he  was  too  old  for  such  a  ride  and  with 
some  little  persuasion  the  old  man,  after  asking  God  to  bless  us, 
returned  to  his  home.  The  guide  told  us  the  old  gentleman  was 
a  minister  of  the  Gospel  and  many  of  the  Union  men  were  mem- 
bers of  his  congregation,  yet  he  was  such  a  bitter  rebel  and 
partizan  that  he  forgot  the  Christian  teaching  and  was  willing  to 
help  kill  them  or  strip  them  of  their  possessions.  No  one  who 
has  not  seen  it  can  imagine  the  bitter  feeling  that  existed  between 
the  Union  and  Rebel  mountaineers  of  that  section  of  West  Vir- 
ginia. After  marching  a  few  miles  farther  we  met  a  man  wha 
told  us  Wat  Cool's  wife  had  sent  a  messenger  across  the  mount- 
ains to  tell  him  we  were  coming,  and  he  had  therefore  given  up 
the  attack  on  Fort  Pickins  and  returned  to  the  Forks  of  Holly. 
He  also  told  us  that  in  order  to  reach  Fort  Pickins  that  day  we 
would  have  to  follow  a  mountain  path,  and  as  the  trail  was  a  ver>' 
blind  one,  he  being  a  Union  man,  would  guide  us.  We  started 
and  the  farther  we  went  the  worse  the  path  was.  Several  times 
I  feared  we  would  not  be  able  to  keep  our  horses  and  mules 
with  us.  At  one  place  we  crossed  what  he  called  the  "Devil's 
back  bone"  (its  strange  how  often  that  name  appears  in  mount- 
ain ranges).  It  seemed  to  be  a  connection  between  the  tops  of 
two  mountains,  and  had  a  man  or  horse  lost  his  footing  he  would 
have  fallen  on  either  side  over  200  feet.  Arriving  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountain  we  traveled  up  the  bed  of  a  creek  to  Fort  Pickins, 
which  place  we  reached  about  4  p.m.  There  we  found  the 
American  flag  flying  and  the  home  guard,  consisting  of  about  60 
old  men  and  boys,  armed  with  squirrel  rifles  and  shot  guns,  drawn 
up  in  two  lines  to  receive  us.  They  gave  us  three  cheers  and 
then  what  was  most  acceptable  of  all,  plenty  of  corn  bread  and 
fresh  beef. 

We  found  that  the  reports  of  the  state  of  affairs  existing  in 
that  section  of  the  state  had  not  been  exaggerated.  It  was  as  much 
as  his  life  was  worth  for  a  Union  man  to  venture  very  far  away 
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from  his  house.  It  was  as  bad  if  not  worse  than  in  the  old  days, 
when  the  settlers  had  to  carry  the  gun  in  one  hand  and  guide  the 
plow  with  the  other.  When  the  men  of  the  family  were  at  work 
in  the  field  or  away  from  the  house  on  other  duties,  the  wife  or 
daughter  was  always  on  the  lookout,  and  if  anything  occurred 
to  arouse  suspicions  that  there  was  trouble  ahead,  they  blew  the 
old  tin  horn  to  notify  them,  and  they  could  judge  from  the  notes 
whether  it  was  best  to  hasten  home  or  lie  low  where  they  were. 
Following  the  example  of  the  early  settlers  the  Union  men  had 
built  this  block  house  as  a  rendezvous  in  time  of  danger.  To  it 
they  could  bring  their  families,  and  in  the  adjacent  field  herd 
their  cattle  where  they  could  be  easily  guarded.  Owing  to  the 
activity  of  the  bushwhackers  and  the  reports  emanating  from 
Richmond  that  the  Rebel  Government  was  going  to  reinforce 
them,  the  Union  men  were  becoming  discouraged,  but  our  com- 
ing put  new  life  into  them  and  before  we  left  they  had  perfected 
their  plans  to  exterminate  all  the  Cools,  Fishers  and  their  gangs, 
and  like  their  progenitors  in  the  early  days,  no  quarter  would  be 
given  or  expected.  We  left  Fort  Pickins  the  morning  of  Nov. 
4th  and  after  marching  all  day  along  the  borders  of  French 
Creek  on  a  tolerably  good  road,  went  into  camp  at  Burton's  Mill 
on  the  Buckhannon  River.  During  the  evening  we  had  a  call 
from  a  Mr.  Morgan,  a  wealthy  farmer  and  good  Union  man.  He 
told  us  that  before  Gen.  McClellan  had  advanced  to  Buckhannon 
in  June,  they  heard  that  the  Rebels  were  coming  to  occupy  the 
town,  so  the  alarm  was  sounded  and  the  Union  men  armed  them- 
selves with  old  flint  lock  muskets,  squirrel  rifles,  shot  guns  and 
in  some  cases  scythes  fastened  on  to  long  poles,  determined  they 
would  prevent  it  and  hold  the  town  for  the  Union,  and  they  did. 
We  broke  camp  early  the  morning  of  the  5th,  crossing  the 
river  on  a  dam,  and  marched  all  day  over  a  road  almost  knee  deep 
with  mud,  to  a  point  about  two  miles  beyond  Middle  Fork  Bridge 
and  about  23  miles  from  Huttonville,  when  we  went  into  camp, 
but  got  no  rest,  for  the  rain  which  had  been  falling  all  day  grew 
worse,  and  when  the  men  laid  down  upon  the  ground  they  soon 
found  themselves  in  a  puddle  of  water,  and  were  thus  kept  con- 
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tinually  moving  to  find  a  place  they  could  "hold  at  all  hazards." 
To  make  matters  worse,  the  rails  had  all  been  burned  by  the 
troops  that  had  passed  over  the  road  in  June  and  July  under  and 
to  join  Gen.  McClellan,  so  there  was  nothing  we  could  build  fires 
with.  It  was  about  the  worst  night  I  ever  passed.  It  was  so  bad 
that  the  men  feeling  they  could  not  do  justice  to  the  subject, 
stopped  swearing  and  grumbling  and  joked  about  it 

At  daybreak  of  the  sixth  we  started  again.  The  rain  con- 
tinued to  pour,  almost  freezing  as  it  fell,  and  this  together  with 
the  almost  impassable  condition  of  the  roads,  caused  the  Colonel 
to  break  up  the  organization  of  the  regiment  and  ordered  each 
captain  to  march  his  company  back  to  our  old  camp  at  Hutton- 
ville  by  the  shortest  road  possible.  The  Quartermaster  hastened 
ahead  to  Beverly  and  quickly  made  his  arrangements  so  that  as 
we  passed  his  temporary  quarters  each  man  received  a  ration  of 
hardtack,  bacon  and  whiskey,  and  I  can  assure  you  all  three  of 
them  tasted  good. 

The  result  of  this  "company  go  as  you  please"  movement, 
was,  that  almost  every  man  of  the  regiment  got  into  camp  that 
night,  having  marched  a  distance  of  23  miles  over  a  road  which 
all  the  way  was  over  shoe  top  and  a  good  part  of  the  way  almost 
knee  deep  in  mud  of  about  the  consistency  of  thin  gruel. 

We  reached  our  camp  at  Huttonville  with  only  five  men  added 
to  our  sick  list,  having  made  a  march  of  180  miles  in  9  days,  over 
mountain  paths  rendered  almost  impassable  by  the  rain,  which 
fell  incessantly,  and,  as  you  have  seen,  with  the  men  living  on 
the  scantiest  of  rations. 

It  is  a  record  to  be  proud  of  and  one  I  have  never  seen 
equalled. 


THE  NATIONAL  GUARD. 
By  Charles  R.  Boardman,  Adjutant  General  State  of  Wisconsin 

Read  December  6. 1900. 

SINCE  the  close  of  the  Spanish-American  War  there  have 
been  a  number  of  timely  and  interesting  articles  on  the 
National  Guard  published  in  various  magazines  and 
papers.  This  is  an  encouraging  sign  for  in  the  past  too  little  at- 
tention has  been  given  this  subject  and  the  tendency  now  will  be 
for  interest  in  it  to  gradually  wane  unless  it  is  constantly  kept 
before  the  public  until  definite  results  have  been  obtained. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  changes  are  necessary,  but  the 
great  difficulty  in  establishing  necessary  changes  is  found,  in 
a  great  measure,  in  the  wide  diversity  of  opinions  as  to  just  what 
should  be  done.  This  fact  was  strongly  in  evidence  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  adjutants  general  of  the  several  states  held  January, 
1900,  at  Indianapolis,  Ind.  Not  only  does  this  difference  in 
views  exist  in  the  National  Guard,  but  even  in  the  United  States 
army  there  seems  to  be  a  wide  disagreement  in  thought  upon  the 
subject.  In  fact  there  are  nearly  as  many  different  ideas  as  there 
have  been  writers.  All  admit  there  are  defects  in  the  present  Na- 
tional Guard  system.  All  seem  willing  to  do  something  to  help 
remove  these  defects,  so  that  the  problem  is  to  harmonize  the 
differences  that  something  eflfective  may  be  accomplished. 

The  present  National  Guard  system  is  the  outgrowth  of  many 
years  of  evolution.  Starting  with  the  independent  company,  or- 
ganized principally  perhaps  for  show  or  social  purposes,  it  has 
gradually  developed,  growing  better  and  better  each  year.  Had 
the  war  with  Spain  occurred  ten  years  earlier  than  it  did  the  Na- 
tional Guard  as  a  whole  would  have  been  found  much  more  in- 
adequate than  it  was  in  1898.    In  the  face  of  insufficient  national 
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legislation  and  in  spite  of  not  only  indifference,  but  almost  no 
support  at  all  in  some  states,  it  has  progressed  steadily.  The 
patch  work  organizations  kept  alive  and  growing  by  the  patriot- 
ism and  sheer  energ}'  of  a  small  number  of  devoted  and  en- 
thusiastic men  in  each  state. 

LACK  OF  UNIFORMITY. 

Not  only  has  the  National  Guard,  with  the  exception  of  some 
Eastern  states  which  have  been  more  liberal  in  the  support  of 
their  citizen  soldiery,  been  obliged  to  make  and  to  practically  pay 
its  way  alone,  but  it  has  been  compelled  quite  largely  to  educate 
itself.  It  has  really  hardly  had  an  example  or  model  to  work 
from.  Up  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  Spain  the  United 
States  army  was,  so  far  as  organization  is  concerned,  obsolete. 
Many  states  tried  to  follow  it  in  organizing  their  guard.  A 
regular  army  infantry  regiment,  for  example,  was  supposed  to 
consist  of  ten  companies,  while  in  reality  it  had  but  eight,  for  two 
of  its  companies  were  merely  **paper  companies,"  that  is,  they 
existed  on  paper  only  and  had  officers  but  no  men.  Therefore, 
some  of  the  states  formed  their  forces  into  eight-company  regi- 
ments and  some  into  ten.  In  each  case  the  idea  was  to  follow 
the  example  of  the  United  States  army.  Now  while  this  was  the 
condition  in  the  army  itself  the  modem  infantry  drill  regulations 
were  designed  for  twelve  company  regiments  of  three  battalions 
each.  Some  of  the  states  accordingly  followed  the  drill  regula- 
tions, so  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the  United  States  army  regi- 
ments theoretically  had  ten  companies  each,  but  really  only  eight, 
some  states  had  eight-company  regiments,  some  ten  and  some 
twelve.  This  dissimilarity  of  organizaticwi  caused  considerable 
trouble  in  assigning  each  state  her  quota  and  endeavoring  to  fill 
that  quota  by  accepting  as  volunteers  regiments  from  the  guard 
taking  them  as  they  were  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  state. 
The  fault  was  not  with  the  National  Guard  system,  but  with  con- 
gress. Had  the  laws  been  in  force  providing  for  a  modem  or- 
ganization for  the  reg^ilar  army,  most  of  the  states,  if  not  all, 
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would  have  been  guided  by  it  voluntarily  and  yet  one  of  the 
criticisms  most  frequently  passed  upon  tl^e  guard  is  that  when 
called  into  the  field  it  was  not  properly  organized. 

WHY  NOT  PROPERLY  EQUIPPED. 

Another  criticism  passed  upon  the  National  Guard  is  that 
when  called  into  the  service  of  the  United  States  it  was  not 
properly  equipped.  In  1897  the  combined  appropriations  of  all 
the  states  for  their  National  Guard  amounted  to  $23.60  per  man 
for  that  year,  while  for  the  same  year  the  amount  per  man  ap- 
propriated by  the  United  States  Government  was  $3.50,  or  a  total 
of  $27.10  per  man  from  all  sources  for  that  year.  During  the 
same  year  there  was  expended  by  the  National  Government  on 
the  United  States  army  practically  $1,000  per  man.  When  it  is 
taken  into  consideration  that  from  the  appropriations  made  by 
the  states  must  be  paid  the  armor\'  rent,  expense  of  maintaining 
armories,  transportation  of  troops  to  and  from  camp,  the  per  diem 
of  the  officers  and  men  while  in  camp  and  other  necessary  ex- 
penses, it  can  be  seen  that  only  a  small  portion  of  the  money  has 
been  available  for  the  purchase  of  proper  and  complete  equip- 
ment. Such  being  the  case  it  is  not  proper  to  criticise  the  guard 
because  it  was  not  properly  equipped,  but  it  is  proper  to  criticise 
congress  for  not  making  a  more  liberal  appropriation.  The 
United  States  Government  since  1887  has  only  appropriated  an- 
nually $400,000,  payable  in  stores  and  supplies,  for  all  the  states, 
although  at  each  session  of  congress  a  bill  has  been  presented 
asking  for  a  moderate  increase.  So  it  will  be  seen  that  this  second 
criticism  is  not  entirely,  if  at  all,  the  fault  of  the  system  under 
which  the  National  Guard  is  organized. 

AN  EXAMPLE  WAS  WANTING. 

Again  the  National  Guard  has  had  little  to  follow  in  the  way 
of  an  example  for  drill  and  instruction.  No  large  encampments, 
to  speak  of,  had  been  held  by  the  United  States  troops  prior  to 
the  war  with  Spain.    No  maneuvers  worth  mentioning  had  been 
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attempted.  The  work  of  the  regular  army  at  army  posts,  when 
not  fighting  Indians,  was  for  years,  with  the  exception  now  and 
then  at  some  post  of  a  brief  practice  march,  nothing  but  the 
routine  of  guard  mount,  ordinary  drill  and  parade.  So  the  Na- 
tional Guard  had  simply  striven  to  establish  during  its  camps  as 
much  of  the  army  discipline  as  it  could,  but  devoted  most  of  its 
time  to  the  mere  routine  of  drills  and  the  show  of  ceremonies. 
That  the  guard  therefore  when  called  into  the  service  of  the 
United  States  was  not  properly  instructed  was  not  entirely,  if  at 
all,  the  fault  of  the  system. 

The  officers  of  the  guard,  too,  had  had  but  little  in  the  way 
of  example  to  follow  for  the  work  of  the  regular  army  in  times 
of  peace  was  not  such  as  to  call  forth  the  many  splendid  traits 
our  army  officers  have  shown  in  the  field  and  which  have  now 
demonstrated  to  many  a  guard  officer  just  what  should  be  ex- 
pected of  him.  That  more  of  them  were  not  failures  considering 
their  opportunities  is  surprising.  As  it  is  there  has  not  been  so 
much  complaint  about  the  officers  of  the  guard  when  it  is  com- 
pared with  the  complaints  heard  about  the  appointees  to  the 
volunteer  army  from  the  purely  civil  walks  of  life.  However,, 
that  there  was  some  complaint  of  the  inefficiency  of  guard  ofl&cers 
is  by  no  means  conclusive  evidence  that  the  system  is  wrong. 

CAN  BE  EFFICIENT  ORGANIZATION. 

To  sum  up  it  does  not  seem  to  me  there  are  any  unsurmount- 
able  reasons  why  the  National  Guard,  as  it  now  exists,  cannot  be 
moulded,  not  into  the  equal  of  the  regular  army,  for  that  can 
never  be,  but  into  an  efficient  reserve  organization.  It  was  their 
belief  in  this  idea  that  led  the  adjutants  general  of  the  various 
states  to  finally  agree  that  the  best  way  to  proceed  was  first  to 
confine  all  efforts  to  one  thing,  that  being  a  request  to  congress 
to  increase  the  national  appropriation  for  the  support  of  the  guard 
from  $400,000  annually  to  $2,000,000.  They  succeeded  in  secur- 
ing an  increase  last  year  to  $1,000,000  and  at  this  session  of  con- 
gress will  endeavor  to  secure  an  additional  increase  of  $1,000,000. 
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If  successful  there  should  be  no  reason  why  the  entire  guard  of 
the  country  should  not,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  be  wdl 
equipped.  With  the  proper  material  to  work  with,  organization, 
instruction  and  discipline  will  follow  from  the  very  nature  of 
things.  By  beginning  with  this  one  thing  all  the  different  theories 
and  personal  ideas  of  what  a  new  organization  should  be  are  laid 
one  side.  All  friction  between  state  governments  and  between 
states  and  the  national  government  is  avoided  and  a  force  will 
be  created  and  equipped  which  can  easily  be  moulded  into  shape 
to  meet  modem  necessities.  By  this  plan  state  and  national 
financial  aid  and  support  are  united,  which  form  at  once  the  most 
economical  basis  for  such  an  organization.  By  following  this 
idea  the  state's  authority  over  its  troops,  and  each  state  must 
maintain  some  forces  of  its  own  for  self  protection,  is  not  dis- 
turbed. 

With  the  example  of  a  reorganized,  up-to-date  regular  army; 
with  the  example  of  the  magnificent  record  of  the  officers  and 
men  of  that  army  in  the  last  war*,  and  with  public  opinion  against 
the  pomp  and  show  of  mere  parade  and  in  favor  of  the  practical, 
efficient  organization  on  a  war  basis,  there  need  be  no  fears  as 
to  the  final  result.  The  evolution  of  the  guard  in  the  past  fifteen 
years  is  proof  that  it  will  grow  even  faster  in  the  next  five. 

what  WISCONSIN  SHOWS. 

As  an  example  of  what  may  be  expected  perhaps  the  work  of 
Wisconsin's  National  Guard  will  be  accepted  in  part  as  a  criterion 
for  the  future.  At  the  call  of  the  President  for  volunteers  that 
organization  volunteered  as  a  body,  showing  that  the  Na- 
tional Guard  of  any  state  can  be  easily  educated  up  to  the  belief 
that  enlistment  in  it  means  enlistment  in  the  United  States  volun- 
teers in  case  of  a  call.  The  maximum  of  a  company  of  infantry, 
under  the  state  law  was  sixty-five  men  and  three  officers.  The 
average  actual  strength  of  each  company  was  about  fifty-five. 
Each  company  was  required  on  volunteering  to  recruit  up  to  the 

♦The  war  with  Spain. 
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maximum  of  eighty-four.  Despite  this  fact  and  the  hurry  of  ac- 
cepting recruits,  for  it  was  not  announced  at  Washington  until 
the  day  of  mobilization  what  the  maximum  for  Wisconsin  of  a 
company  would  be,  the  average  of  rejections  for  physical  dis- 
abilities from  the  three  regiments  was  only  a  trifle  over  8  per 
cent.,  which  shows  that  a  National  Guard  can  be  maintained  com- 
posed of  men  whose  physical  condition  is  such  as  to  admit  them 
into  the  United  States  service  even  under  army  regulations. 
Upon  returning  from  the  field,  the  entire  force  was  reorganized 
at  once,  upon  exactly  the  same  basis  as  the  regular  army  and 
the  state  law  requires  that  it  shall  at  all  times  conform  to  it. 

THE  SYSTEM  IN  THIS  STATE. 

For  sixteen  years  past  the  annual  inspections  of  Wisconsin 
troops  have  been  conducted  by  army  officers  and  its  camp  work 
has  been  in  charge  of  two  or  more  officers  from  the  army.  This 
system  is  continued  and  is  supplemented  by  tours  of  instruction 
and  inspection  by  regimental  field  and  staff  officers.  Every  re- 
cruit on  joining  the  Wisconsin  National  Guard  is  compelled  to 
undergo  the  same  physical  examination  that  was  required  for  the 
United  States  volunteer  service.  Every  officer,  before  receiving 
a  commission,  must  pass  an  examination  before  an  Examining 
board,  constituted  about  the  same  as  such  boards  are  formed  in 
the  regular  army.  Questions  are  formulated  in  the  office  of  the 
adjutant  general  and  are  along  the  same  lines  as  those  used  in 
the  regular  army.  The  system  is  designed  to  be  progressive  and 
the  scope  can  be  widened  and  the  examinations  made  more  rigid 
each  year  until  a  high  standard  is  attained.  Non-commissioned 
officers  must  also  pass  a  prescribed  examination  before  receiving 
their  warrants.  The  guard  of  Wisconsin  camps  each  year  for 
seven  days  and  this  period  it  is  hoped  will  soon  be  extended  to 
ten  days.  The  work  in  camp  this  year  was  one-half  day  of  bat- 
talion drill,  extended  order,  outpost  and  patrol  duty;  one  day  on 
the  rifle  range  and  one  day  and  night  for  each  regiment  for  a 
practice  march,  using  shelter  tents.    Exactly  the  same  rations  are 
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used  in  camp  that  are  issued  to  the  regular  army  in  the  field,  with 
the  exception  of  the  addition  of  butter  and  milk.  The  cooking 
is  done  in  field  ovens  in  the  open  air.  The  cooks  must  be  en- 
listed men — not  professional  cooks  hired  just  for  the  week.  Each 
man  must  use  his  field  mess  kit.  Strict  sanitary  regulations, 
based  on  experience  in  the  field,  are  enforced  and  nothing  but 
the  service  uniform,  field  equipment  and  regular  camp  equipage 
are  used. 

RIFLE  AND  ARTILLERY  PRACTICE. 

Individual  firing  was  had  at  loo,  200,  300,  500  and  600  yards. 
The  shots  fired  at  100  yards  were  with  the  reduced  cartridge,  con- 
taining about  thirty  grains  of  powder  and  the  carbine  bullet. 
This  gives  the  men  a  chance  to  become  accustomed  to  the  recoil 
of  the  rifle  before  firing  it  with  the  full  service  charge.  Skirmish 
firing  was  also  provided  for  and  all  range  work  conducted  under 
the  United  States  regulations.  In  addition,  each  company  was 
exercised  in  volley  firing  at  600,  800  and  1,000  yards,  the  targets 
being  a  group  of  silhouettes  representing  soldiers  lying  down, 
kneeling  and  standing,  and  six  volleys  were  fired  at  each  point 
by  each  company,  all  scores  being  recorded. 

The  Wisconsin  Military  reservation  contains  over  700  acres 
and  is  an  ideal  place  for  military  work.  It  is  removed  from  any 
city;  is  located  at  the  junction  of  two  of  the  trunk  lines  of  the 
state.  Troops  are  transported  to  and  from  their  home  stations 
by  rail. 

An  artillery  range  of  over  a  mile  is  available,  which  is  used 
by  the  one  light  battery  in  the  state,  armed  with  3.2  inch  pieces. 
They  are  practiced  in  firing  with  shell  and  shrapnel.  The  troop, 
of  which  there  is  but  one  in  the  state,  is  given  one  day's  practice 
with  carbine  firing  under  the  same  regulations  as  the  infantry. 
About  80  per  cent  of  the  infantry  companies  have  home  ranges 
and  a  season  for  practice  on  the  same  is  provided  for,  which  is 
preceded  by  aiming  and  sighting  drills  and  armory  gallery  prac- 
tice with  reduced  ammunition  during  the  winter.  The  state  pays 
sufficient  to  cover  armory  rental,  and  the  incidental  expenses  of 
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lighting,  heating  and  in  addition  to  the  supplies  drawn  from  the 
United  States  Government  provides  a  biennial  appropriaticm  of 
$22,000  for  the  purchase  of  uniforms,  blankets,  etc.  During  the 
encampments  officers  draw  the  same  pay  as  officers  of  a  similar 
grade  in  the  United  States  army.  Corporals  are  paid  $2.25  per 
day,  duty  sergeants  $2.50,  first  sergeants  and  company  quarter- 
master sergeants  $2.75,  and  enlisted  men  $2,  less  actual  cost  of 
subsistence. 

THE  WISCONSIN  ORGANIZATION. 

Civil  organizations  in  connection  with  a  company  are  not 
recognized  by  the  state.  The  commanding  officer  is  the  only 
custodian  of  funds  and  he  is  the  disbursing  officer.  Each  com- 
pany commander  is  paid  $50  to  expend  in  such  a  manner  as  he 
may  see  fit.  Wisconsin  has,  in  addition  to  the  troop  and  light 
battery,  forty  companies  of  infantry.  The  infantry  is  organized 
into  three  twelve-company  regiments  and  one  indq>endent  bat- 
talion, the  organization  being  an  exact  conformation  to  that  now 
provided  for  the  United  States  army.  The  law  now  provides  that 
the  governor's  staff  shall  be  limited  to  five  aides  and  no  one  is 
eligible  to  appointment  who  has  not  had  military  experience. 
The  work  of  the  state  force  has  frequently  been  commended  by 
General  Charles  King,  U.  S.  A.,  retired,  who  served  with  dis- 
tinction as  brigadier  general  of  vcdunteers  in  the  Philippines,  by 
Major  Moses  Harris,  U.  S.  A.,  retired.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Hiilip 
Reade,  now  assistant  inspector  in  the  volunteer  army,  formeriy 
in  the  third  regiment  infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  and  numerous  other 
United  States  army  officers. 

FINANCIAL  SUPPORT  ESSENTIAL. 

The  object  of  this  brief  description  of  the  work  in  Wisconsin 
is  not  to  praise  this  state  force,  for  it  too  has  its  defects,  but  to 
explain  what  is  being  done  and  what  the  promise  for  the  future 
is;  to  also  make  it  known  that  Wisconsin  believes  in  the  regular 
army  and  has  always  sought  its  aid  and  been  more  than  willing 
to  work  with  it;  to  show  that  it  has  always  been  willing  to  do 
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this  voluntarily  and  will  continue  to  do  so.  What  one  state  can 
do,  others  can  and  will  do  in  time.  To  get  the  force  in  the  several 
states  into  proper  condition  is  not  so  much  a  matter  of  restrictive 
legislation  as  it  is  a  matter  of  first  providing  financial  support 
sufiScient  to  make  it  possible.  The  detail  of  young,  energetic 
army  oflScers,  endowed  with  intelligent  ideas  of  the  proper  way 
to  work  with  state  authorities  will  in  time  accomplish  the  rest. 
To  make  such  details  no  new  law  is  required.  Extended  publicity 
with  judicious  praise  and  criticism,  so  that  each  state  may  see  her 
defects,  and  others  her  merits,  will  be  of  great  benefit.  The  idea 
of  friendly  rivalry  between  states  once  started  will  do  more  to  aid 
development  than  will  legislation  at  this  time.  This  idea,  as  be- 
tween companies,  by  marking  them  on  a  competitive  basis  on 
inspection  on  their  work,  a  system  established  by  General  King, 
has  been  of  incalculable  benefit  to  Wisconsin.  Once  started,  by 
reasonable  aid  from  the  United  States,  if  it  is  found  necessary, 
conditions  can  later  on  be  enforced  as  the  state  organizations 
reach  a  point  where  they  will  be  feasible.  An  attempt  to  do  it 
now  will  fail.  As  stated  before,  states  are  at  wide  diversity  as  to 
what,  if  any,  these  conditions  should  be,  and  even  army  officers 
can  be  found  who  are  at  considerable  variance  on  the  question. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  LEGISLATION. 

That  congress  is  in  an  equally  unsettled  mind  is  proved  by 
the  many  measures  that  have  been  proposed  for  reorganization  of 
the  guard,  or  for  forming  different  kinds  of  reserve  forces.  The 
question  brought  up  for  active  consideration  now  will  cause  a 
clashing  of  interests  and  nothing  will  be  accomplished.  Let  the 
states  see  and  feel  the  benefits,  both  to  the  guard  and  to  the  state 
treasury,  from  increased  aid  from  the  United  States.  Encourage 
the  states  in  every  way  to  do  everything  that  should  be  done 
voluntarily.  Then,  if  more  is  found  necessary,  let  congress  say 
to  each  state,  "in  order  to  continue  to  have  your  share  of  this  ap- 
propriation you  must  do  certain  things."  Make  these  conditions 
easy  and  reasonable  at  first,  such  as  uniformity  of  organization 
and  uniformity  of  equipment  and  uniform.     If  necessary,  estab- 
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Hsh  still  further,  reasonable  conditions  as  to  instruction.  If  this 
policy  is  followed  and  it  is  tempered  by  the  use  of  common  sense 
and  good  judgment  there  should  be  no  trouble.  Let  the  United 
States  inspecting  officer  determine  whether  the  conditions  are 
fulfilled,  and  when  they  are,  pay  the  appropriation,  but  not  be- 
fore. There  would  seem  to  be  no  need  of  military  districts  for 
this  purpose  because  states  can  be  attached  to  the  military  de- 
partments now  existing  in  which  they  are  located.  In  time  this 
policy  would  lead  to  combined  encampments,  practice  marches 
and  maneuvers  of  state  and  United  States  troops,  all  working  un- 
der the  department  commander. 

All  of  these  things,  however,  must  be  a  matter  of  develop- 
ment. They  cannot  be  accomplished  at  once.  An  attempt  at 
this  time  to  organize  a  new  volunteer  reserve  force,  or  to  attempt 
to  wholly  reorganize  the  guard  at  once  will  be  disastrous  because 
the  co-operation  of  many  of  the  states  would  be  doubtful.  That 
co-operation  is  essential  to  success.  For  many  years  the  Na- 
tional Guard  system  has  been  growing  and  expanding.  It  has 
shown  commendable  and  steady  advancement.  Service  in  it  has 
been  based  not  upon  pay  nor  upon  glory,  but  upon  love  of  the 
service  and  a  patriotic  desire  to  support  state  and  national 
government.  That  basis  should  be  the  only  basis  of  all  our 
armies,  not  excepting  even  the  regular  army,  whose  members 
make  the  work  their  profession.  The  principle  of  our  govern- 
ment, and  all  our  great  men,  has  been  always  against  a  large 
standing  army,  and  any  attempt  to  increase  it  always  has  and  al- 
ways will  be  met  with  opposition.  To-day  an  army  of  7S,ooo  to 
100,000  men  seems  to  be  the  limit  that  will  be  tolerated.  It  ought, 
at  least,  be  75,000.  An  army  of  such  size  is  but  a  nucleus.  When 
war  comes  it  will  be  the  volunteers  the  country  must  fall  back 
on.  The  volunteers  from  the  civil  walks  of  life  should  be  the  back- 
bone of  our  nation's  fighting  strength. 

The  National  Guard  is  not  only  trying  to  be  in  readiness  for 
a  call  to  war  and  a  chance  to  volunteer,  but  is  helping  to  keep 
alive  the  patriotic  military  spirit  of  the  country.  As  an  object 
lesson  and  as  a  school  for  preparation  alone,  it  is  worth  far  more 
than  the  money  it  costs. 


LINCOLN,  THE  MARVEL. 

By  George  W.  Burnell,  Captain  iqth  U.  S.  C  T. 
Read  February  6, 1901. 

An  ordinary  man  dies  and  a  dozen  lines  in  the  newspaper 
r\  finish  his  biography.  An  ordinary  great  man  dies  and 
gets  two  columns  in  the  daily  papers;  and  some  one, 
perchance,  writes  a  book  about  him,  which  a  few  people  read; 
and  it  then  goes  upon  the  back  shelves  of  the  library  among  the 
dusty  tomes,  sought  only  by  the  antiquarian.  But  there  are  a 
few — a  very  few — of  the  "immortals"  of  whom  the  thrice  told 
tale  is  ever  fresh,  and  in  whose  story  the  interest  never  flags. 
Such  an  one  is  the  subject  of  our  thoughts  to-night — 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 

The  writer  is  not  vain  enough  to  imagine  that  he  can  add 
anything  new  or  fresh  to  what  has  been  written  of  this  wondrous 
character.  His  only  excuse  must  be  that  the  greatness  of  the 
theme  may,  in  a  measure,  compensate  for  the  lack  of  originality. 

Scores  of  books  have  been  written,  and  countless  articles  in 
newspapers,  magazines  and  periodicals,  in  almost  every  language 
of  the  civilized  world;  and  still  the  marvel  is  how  such  a  man 
could  have  come  from  such  an  environment. 

We  are  yet  too  near  in  point  of  time  to  take  a  perfect  measure 
of  the  man,  for  year  by  year  his  stature  grows.  The  traveler  who 
stands  at  the  foot  of  a  lofty  mountain  sees  all  too  plainly  the 
seams  and  blotches  upon  its  face,  but  is  unable  to  realize  its  grand 
outlines ;  for  this  a  proper  distance  is  necessary. 

Ingersoll  has  said,  "Washington  is  now  only  a  steel  engrav- 
ing.   About  the  real  man  who  lived  and  loved,  and  hated,  and 
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schemed,  we  know  but  little."  Thanks  to  the  fact  that  Lincoln 
lived  in  the  days  of  railroads  and  telegraphs  and  daily  news- 
papers, we  have  photographs  from  every  point  of  view ;  and  with 
the  perspective  of  a  hundred  years  some  future  Macaulay  will 
give  to  the  world  a  composite  picture  which  will  be  a  truthful 
likeness  of  this  unique  and  collosal  figure. 

Like  the  Savior  of  mankind,  he  was  almost  literally  cradled  in 
a  manger,  and  was  reared  amid  the  most  grinding  poverty;  but 
it  was  not  the  soul  crushing  poverty  of  the  slums  of  a  great  city. 
He  grew  to  manhood  in  the  air  and  sunshine  of  the  woods  and 
fields,  with  nature  for  his  guide  and  teacher. 

"Close  to  the  ground  what  if  his  life  began, 
In  rude,  bucolic,   self-denial  keyed. 
Fed  on  realities,  yet  hearing  Pan 
Along  the  brook  side  blow  a  charmed  reed. 
O,  flocks  of  Hardin,  you  remember  well 
The  awkward  child,  and  had  he  not  a  look 
Of  one  forechosen  of  grand  destiny? 
In  field  or  forest  dell 
Did  he  not  prophesy  to  bird  and  brook. 
And  shape  vague  runes  of  what  was  yet  to  be?" 

This  child,  born  at  the  bottom  of  the  social  strata,  with  only 
a  few  weeks  schooling  altogether  in  the  log  school  house  of  the 
frontier;  learning  his  mathematics  by  himself  during  the  long 
winter  evenings,  by  figuring  out  the  examples  upon  a  board  by 
the  light  of  the  rude  cabin  fire  place;  whose  only  companions 
were  as  ignorant  as  the  shiftless  father,  Thomas  Lincoln,  himself 
— this  untutored  boy  of  the  backwoods  was  destined  to  be  not 
only  the  central  figure,  but  the  guiding  spirit  in  the  greatest 
struggle  of  modern  times;  and  to  leave  a  name  which  will  go 
down  in  history  at  the  head  of  the  world's  benefactors.  "A  true 
bom  king  of  men;"  by  the  side  of  him  how  petty  seem  all  the 
kings  and  kinglets  of  recorded  time.  The  most  easy  and  satis- 
factory way  to  explain  the  mystery  of  this  man's  coming  and 
being,  is  simply  to  say  that  when  God  needs  giants  to  carry  out 
his  decrees  he  creates  them  for  that  special  purpose. 
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But  to  those  who  are  skeptical  as  to  special  Providences,  and 
who  believe  in  the  law  of  heredity  and  the  scriptural  doctrine  that 
grapes  do  not  come  from  thorns,  nor  figs  from  thistles,  some 
partial  explanation  may  be  made  that  may  seem  more  rational 
and  scientific.  Lincoln  himself  knew  little  of  his  ancestors.  He 
evidently  did  not  care  to  investigate  and  was  very  reticent  upon 
the  subject.  He  knew  his  own  father  and  apparently  feared  to 
attempt  the  ascent  of  the  family  tree  lest  he  might  find  a  series 
of  the  same  sort  of  worthies  as  old  Thomas.  He  stated  several 
times  that  there  was  a  vague  tradition  in  the  family  that  his  great 
grandfather  went  from  Pennsylvania  and  was  a  Quaker. 

Since  his  death  others  who  were  interested  in  tracing  his 
origin  have  ascertained  that  the  tradition  was  correct,  except  that 
the  Quaker  part  of  the  story  is  not  verified;  and  they  have  dis- 
covered further  that  the  ancestor  of  this  Pennsylvania  Lincoln 
came  from  Massachusetts  and  of  the  same  stock  as  General 
Lincoln  of  revolutionary  fame;  and  therefore  was  descended 
from  one  of  the  sturdiest  strains  of  English  blood.  So  that  after 
all  the  apparent  riddle  may  be  only  a  very  marked  case  of 
atavism. 

As  to  his  education  the  world  has  long  since  learned  that  all 
the  wisdom  is  not  obtained  in  schools  or  colleges;  that  there  is 
much  learning  which  cannot  be  acquired  there,  and  that  after 
all  "the  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man."  In  the  knowledge  of 
mankind  there  was  no  statesman  of  his  generation  so  deeply 
versed  as  himself.  He  knew  the  thoughts,  the  hopes  and  the 
feelings  of  what  he  chose  to  term  *'the  plain  people"  almost  by 
intuition.  He  kept  his  hand  upon  the  public  pulse  and  felt  the 
heart  beat  of  the  nation,  and  so  against  overwhelming  pressure, 
and  the  earnest  solicitation  of  his  strongest  friends,  he  refused 
to  issue  the  emancipation  proclamation  until  the  times  were  ripe. 

Although  as  anxious  as  any  man  for  the  freedom  of  the  slaves, 
he  set  aside  the  proclamations  of  Fremont,  and  Hunter,  because  he 
knew  they  were  premature,  and  by  so  doing  brought  down  on 
his  head  a  storm  of  wrath ;  but  he  did  not  swerve  from  his  chosen 
path.     He  surveyed  the  whole  broad  field  while  he  knew  that 
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their  limited  vision  took  in  only  a  section.  He  felt  and  knew^ 
that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  hold  in  line  the  border  states^ 
and  to  be  sustained  in  that  great  measure  of  emancipation  by 
public  opinion  throughout  the  whole  North;  and  he  learned  "to 
labor  and  to  wait"  while  that  opinion  was  slowly  forming.  He 
knew  that  it  would  come;  he  knew  that  the  progress  of  events, 
whose  march  no  man  could  stay,  would  force  the  conviction  of  its 
necessity  upon  the  public  mind;  and  so,  amid  denunciation,  and 
abuse,  he  patiently  bided  his  time.  The  diatribes  of  Horace 
Greeley,  the  wrath  of  Wendell  Phillips,  and  the  importunities  of 
Sumner,  Wilson,  Wade  and  Giddings,  did  not  make  him  budge 
an  inch  until  the  fullness  of  time  arrived.  Then  he  called  his 
cabinet  together  and  informed  them  that  he  had  made  up  his 
mind  to  issue  the  proclamation;  that  he  did  not  desire  their  ad- 
vice upon  the  main  question,  but  would  be  glad  of  any  sugges- 
tion upon  the  terms  and  phraseology  of  the  document  he  was 
about  to  read. 

We  know  now  that  the  draft  of  this  document,  unknown  to 
the  public  or  to  any  member  of  his  cabinet,  had  been  lying  in  his 
desk  for  months,  while  he  watched  the  signs  of  the  times,  and 
waited  for  the  auspicious  moment. 

It  is  of  course  idle  to  speculate  as  to  what  Lincoln  might  have 
been  had  he  received  a  college  training.  To  quote  Ingersoll 
again,  **You  have  no  idea  how  many  men  are  spoiled  by  what  is 
called  education.  *  *  *  if  Shakespeare  had  graduated  at  Ox- 
ford, he  might  have  been  a  quibbling  attorney  or  a  hypocritical 
parson."  So  if  Lincoln  had  been  the  son  of  well-to-do  parents,, 
and  had  graduated  at  Yale  or  Harvard,  he  might  have  been  a 
member  of  Congress  or  Governor,  but  I  think  it  safe  to  say  he 
never  would  have  been  President.  Providence  trained  him  for 
the  work  it  had  in  store,  and  he  was  taught  in  the  school  which 
gave  him  patience,  courage,  firmness  and  self  reliance.  Brains 
are  essential  to  greatness,  and  these  the  schools  cannot  give. 

His  first  books,  which  he  conned  over  and  over,  were  the 
Bible,  Bunyan's  Pilgrims  Progress  and  Weem's  Life  of  Wash- 
ington.    In  point  of  size  this  was  a  small  library;  in  point  of 
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value  it  was  priceless.  He  drew  from  this  well  of  English  pure 
and  undefiled  the  marvelous  strength  and  beauty  of  his  diction; 
and  his  serious  efforts  therefore  had  in  them  the  ring  of  the  old 
Hebrew  seers  and  prophets.  His  Anglo-Saxon  was  not  spoiled 
by  a  dilution  of  foreign  language.  Carlyle  knew  so  many  alien 
tongues  that  he  could  never  write  good  English.  Lincoln's 
mother-tongue  was  not  so  marred  and  weakened.  He  drew  also 
from  the  same  source  his  lofty  moral  code,  his  high  ideals  and  his 
intense  patriotism.  What  better  school  after  all  could  be  found 
upon  which  to  build  the  broad  foundations  of  a  great  character: 
and  a  return  to  this  curriculum  might  furnish  the  best  mental 
pabulum  for  the  children  of  the  Republic. 

But  while  his  childhood  was  spent  among  ignorant  persons, 
in  his  younger  manhood  he  enjoyed  one  great  advantage.  He 
was  surrounded,  and  in  daily  contact,  with  a  remarkable  group 
of  strong  men. 

There  was  Douglas,  afterwards  senator  and  candidate  of  a 
great  party  for  president,  and  the  ablest  debater  in  the  senate; 
and  David  Davis,  afterwards  one  of  the  ablest  justices  upon  the 
bench  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States;  and  Edward 
D.  Baker,  orator,  lawyer  and  soldier,  and  later  senator  from 
Oregon,  who  gave  his  life  for  his  country  at  Ball's  Bluff;  and 
Trumbull  and  Browning,  both  subsequently  senators  from  Illi- 
nois; and  James  A.  McDougall,  later  a  senator  from  California; 
and  Leonard  Swett,  who  became  one  of  the  greatest  lawyers  of 
Chicago,  and  others  of  scarcely  less  ability.  Against  these  in- 
tellectual giants  he  was  pitted  in  almost  daily  contest  at  the  bar 
or  upon  the  hustings. 

Such  a  school  would  have  sharpened  the  wits  of  a  dull  man; 
for  a  bright  man  it  was  a  liberal  education  of  itself.  Diamonds 
are  polished  by  attrition;  and  the  constant  rubbing  against  these 
men  brought  forth  all  his  native  powers. 

There  has  been  considerable  controversy  as  to  Lincoln's  place 
as  a  lawyer.  It  is  undoubtedly  true,  and  may  be  readily  ad- 
mitted that  he  was  not  as  learned  in  the  law  as  either  Daniel 
Webster,  Rufus  Choate  or  Charles  O'Connor;  but  it  is  equally 
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true  that  either  of  these  men  would  have  found  in  him  "a  foeman 
worthy  of  their  steel."  Hemdon,  who  was  for  fifteen  years  his 
law  partner,  and  who  seems  not  over  partial  to  his  abilities  as  a 
lawyer,  says:  "He  not  only  went  to  the  root  of  a  question,  but 
dug  up  the  root  and  separated  and  analysed  every  fibre  of  it  * 
*  *  He  was  greatest,  in  my  opinion,  as  a  lawyer  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Illinois." 

When  it  is  remembered  that  mere  oratory  counts  for  little  be- 
fore the  appellate  courts,  and  that  only  pure  reason  passes  cur- 
rent there,  this  is  the  highest  compUment  which  could  be  paid 
to  his  strength  as  a  lawyer.  David  Davis,  who  ought  to  be  a 
good  judge  of  lawyers,  says  of  him:  "In  all  the  elements  that 
constituted  a  lawyer  he  had  few  equals.  He  was  great  at  nisi 
prius,  and  before  an  appellate  tribunal.  *  *  *  His  mind  was 
logical  and  direct,  and  he  did  not  indulge  in  extravagant  dis- 
cussion." 

Leonard  Swett  says:  "There  was  a  feeling  when  he  argued 
a  case,  in  the  mind  of  any  man  who  listened  to  it,  that  nothing 
had  been  passed  over.  *  ♦  *  The  force  of  his  logic  was  in 
conveying  to  the  minds  of  others  the  same  clear  and  thorough 
analysis  he  had  in  his  own;  he  never  made  a  sophistical  argu- 
ment in  his  life  and  never  could  make  one."  Yet  all  agree  that 
in  order  to  be  of  any  particular  value  in  a  case  he  must  be 
thoroughly  satisfied  that  his  client  was  in  the  right  Swett  says: 
"I  think  he  was  of  less  real  aid  in  trying  a  thoroughly  bad  case, 
than  any  man  I  was  ever  associated  with." 

As  a  logician — a  sound  and  powerful  reasoner — it  is  no  ex- 
aggeration to  say  that  no  man  in  the  country  was  his  peer. 
Schuyler  Colfax  says:  "Without  the  bold  impassionate  elo- 
quence of  a  Lovejoy,  or  the  ripe  classicism  of  an  Evarts,  or  the 
ornate  rhetoric  of  many  others,  he  was  the  superior  of  them  all 
in  clear,  logical,  cogent  statement  of  issues,  and  of  the  principles 
by  which  these  issues  were  defended  and  maintained.  As  was 
Paul  among  the  disciples,  he  seemed  the  master  logician  of  them 
all."  Let  a  few  of  his  cogent  sentences  speak  for  themselves.  In 
a  speech  delivered  at  Springfield  in  June  of  1858  he  said:     "A 
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house  divided  against  itself  cannot  stand;  I  believe  that  this 
government  cannot  permanently  endure  half  slave  and  half  free." 

This  is  the  simplest  possible  sentence,  yet  whole  sermons  are 
contained  in  these  few  words.  Some  five  months  after,  Seward, 
delivered  at  Buffalo  his  famous  irrepressible  conflict  speech,  the 
pith  of  which  was  undoubtedly  borrowed  from  this  sentence  of 
Lincoln,  but  it  was  greatly  weakened  in  the  transmutation. 

Lincoln  was  fully  conscious  of  this  power  and  never  hesi- 
tated to  cross  lances  with  the  strongest,  as  witness  his  challenge 
to  Douglas  for  joint  debate,  when  the  latter  was  in  the  zenith  of 
his  power  and  fame.  And  when  during  the  dark  days  of  the  war 
it  became  necessary  at  any  time  to  allay  discontent,  or  to  point  a 
way  through  the  wilderness,  he  sounded  a  clarion  note,  and  it 
always  proved  that  "One  blast  upon  that  bugle  horn  were  worth 
a  thousand  men." 

In  his  reply  to  the  resolutions  of  the  New  York  Copperheads 
sent  him  in  1863,  denouncing  the  arrest  of  Vallandigham  and 
others  who  were  preventing  enlistments  and  encouraging  deser- 
tions, he  crushed  them  with  these  simple  sentences:  **Long  ex- 
perience has  shown  that  armies  cannot  be  maintained  unless 
desertion  shall  be  punished  by  the  severe  penalty  of  death.  The 
case  requires,  and  the  law  and  the  constitution  sanction,  this 
punishment.  Must  I  shoot  a  simple  minded  soldier  boy  who 
deserts,  while  I  must  not  touch  a  hair  of  a  wily  agitator  who  in- 
duces him  to  desert.  *  *  *  j  think  that  in  such  a  case  to 
silence  the  agitator  and  save  the  boy  is  not  only  constitutional 
but  withal  a  great  mercy." 

And  so  again  in  his  letter  to  James  C.  Conklin  in  1863,  writ- 
ten nominally  to  be  read  at  a  mass  convention  at  Springfield,  but 
really  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  replying  to  a  certain 
class  who  were  denouncing  his  emancipation  proclamation,  he 
strikes  this  telling  blow:  "You  say  you  will  not  fight  to  free 
negroes.  Some  of  them  seem  willing  to  fight  for  you;  but  no 
matter.  Fight  you  then  exclusively  to  save  the  Union.  I  issued 
the  proclamation  on  purpose  to  aid  you  in  saving  the  Union. 
Whenever  you  shall  have  conquered  all  resistance  to  the  Union, 
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if  I  shall  urge  you  to  continue  fighting,  it  will  be  an  apt  time 
then  for  you  to  declare  you  will  not  fight  to  free  negroes." 

But  time  forbids  further  specimens  of  his  trenchant  argument 

His  fame  as  an  orator  few  all  time  might  safely  rest  upon  the 
Gettysburg  oration.  This  has  long  since  become  a  classic  and  is 
known  to  every  school  boy;  while  the  oration  of  Edward  Everett 
upon  the  same  occasion,  who  was  chosen  because  of  his  reputa- 
tion as  the  most  finished  orator  of  the  day,  has  long  since  faded 
from  memory,  and  I  venture  the  statement  that  not  a  perscm 
here  to-night  can  recall  a  single  phrase  of  that  elaborate  produc- 
tion. 

Take  the  peroration  of  his  first  inaugural  address  and  where 
will  you  find  a  more  eloquent  passage  in  the  English  language? 
*T  am  loth  to  close.  We  are  not  enemies,  but  friends.  We  must 
not  be  enemies.  Though  passion  may  have  strained,  it  must  not 
break  our  bonds  of  affection.  The  mystic  chords  of  memory, 
stretching  from  every  battle  field  and  patriotic  grave  to  every 
living  heart  and  hearth  stone  all  over  this  broad  land,  will  yet 
swell  the  chorus  of  the  Union,  when  again  touched,  as  surely 
they  will  be,  by  the  better  angels  of  our  nature."  Or  again  take 
the  famous  passage  in  his  second  inaugural:  "Fondly  do  we 
hope — fervently  do  we  pray — ^that  this  mighty  scourge  of  war 
may  speedily  pass  away.  Yet  if  God  wills  that  it  continue  until 
all  the  wealth  piled  by  the  bondman's  250  years  of  unrequited 
toil  shall  be  sunk,  and  until  every  drop  of  blood  drawn  with  the 
lash  shall  be  paid  by  another  drawn  with  the  sword,  as  was  said 
3,000  years  ago,  so  still  it  must  be  said:  *The  judgments  of  the 
Lord  are  true  and  righteous  altogether.' " 

If  these  extracts  are  scanned  it  will  be  noted  tliat  they  con- 
tain only  half  a  dozen  words  of  Latin  derivation  altogether.  With 
these  exceptions  they  are  pure  Anglo-Saxon  which  goes  straight 
to  the  heart  and  understanding. 

I  count  it  as  one  of  the  great  privileges  of  my  life  that  I  was 
permitted  to  stand  in  the  throng  in  front  of  him  and  listen  to 
this  latter  address;  and  as  he  uttered  the  passage  last  quoted 
there  was  in  his  voice  and  mien  the  note  and  figure  of  the  pro- 
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phet  Isaiah ;  and  looking  back  upon  the  scene,  as  we  stood  in  the 
drizzling  rain  and  hung  upon  his  words,  it  seems  as  though 
"coming  events  cast  their  shadow  before,"  and  nature  wept  at  his 
impending  fate. 

Lincoln  was  a  many  sided  man,  and  to  those  who  thought 
they  knew  him  best  it  happened  that  upon  some  turn  of  events 
or  new  situation,  they  discovered  that  after  all  they  had  known 
but  one  of  his  many  sides.  To  Hemdon,  his  old  law  partner, 
who  saw  nothing  of  him  after  he  became  president,  he  seems  al- 
ways to  have  remained  the  country  lawyer,  until  tlie  chorus  of 
the  world  forced  upon  him  the  conviction  of  his  real  greatness. 
That  he  grew  more  during  the  four  years  of  his  presidency  than 
in  any  other  ten  years  of  his  life  is  undoubted;  but  guided  by  his 
"saving  common  sense"  he  seemed  to  rise  level  to  the  necessities 
of  every  occasion,  no  matter  how  critical.  He  had  in  his  cabinet, 
and  about  him  for  advisers  the  ablest  men  in  the  land;  and  yet 
he  towers  above  them  all  like  a  giant  among  pigmies.  His  ex- 
perienced secretaries,  who  took  office  with  the  feeling  that  they 
would  have  to  be  the  real  government  soon  learned  that  they 
were  under  the  sway  of  a  master  mind.  With  his  clear  vision  he 
was  able  to  see  and  to  correct  their  mistakes.  During  the  time 
of  our  most  strained  relations  with  England  Seward  wrote  a 
dispatch  which  it  is  believed  by  many  might  have  involved  us  in 
war  with  that  country;  Lincoln  said:  "One  war  at  a  time,"  and 
revised  this  message  of  the  scholar  and  trained  statesman,  so  as 
to  in  no  wise  impair  the  strength,  but  yet  extract  the  sting.  And 
when  at  the  outset  Seward  sent  him  his  remarkable  note,  gener- 
ously offering  to  run  the  government  for  him,  Lincoln  kindly, 
but  firmly  put  him  in  his  proper  place,  and  gave  him  to  under- 
stand once  and  for  all,  that  he  himself  was  president.  Stanton 
proved  his  fitness  for  the  trying  position  of  Secretary  of  War  in 
a  time  of  stress  and  peril ;  but  that  he  was  arbitrary  and  domineer- 
ing, and  even  insolent  at  times,  is  well  known.  Lincoln,  how- 
ever, knowing  the  value  of  his  services  to  the  country,  managed 
to  retain  them,  while  keeping  the  real  power  in  his  own  hands. 
In  matters  which  he  deemed  vital,  and  when  he  chose  to  assert 
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his  will,  the  imperious  secretary  had  to  yield;  but  as  to  matters 
which  he  did  not  deem  important,  or  did  not  care  to  do,  Stanton 
was  a  convenient  scapegoat  to  carry  the  burden  of  a  refusal ;  and 
the  president  would  calmly  unload  upon  him,  with  the  reply  to 
importunities  that  **I  have  not  much  influence  with  this  adminis- 
tration." 

Chase  managed  ably  the  finances  of  the  nation  during  the 
great  struggle;  but  that  he  was  constantly  intriguing  to  under- 
mine his  chief  and  supplant  him  Lincoln  well  knew;  nevertheless 
he  retained  him  until  the  situation  became  no  longer  endurable, 
and  then,  with  a  magnanimity  few  men  would  be  capable  of,  ap- 
pointed him  as  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

That  he  was  more  far-seeing  than  any  of  his  cabinet  few  peo- 
ple will  now  dispute ;  one  little  instance  showing  his  sounder  judg- 
ment seems  worth  quoting:  on  the  afternoon  of  the  last 
day  of  his  life,  Chas.  A.  Dana,  then  assistant  secretary  of 
war,  relates  that  a  dispatch  came  from  the  Provost  Marshal  at 
Portland,  Maine,  saying  that  Jacob  Thompson  would  soon  be 
there,  trying  to  escape  to  England,  and  asking  for  orders.  Dana 
took  the  dispatch  to  Stanton,  who  promptly  said,  "arrest  him;" 
but  as  the  former  was  leaving  Stanton  called  him  back  and  said, 
"You  had  better  take  it  over  to  the  President."  He  did  so,  and 
the  President  asked,  "What  does  Stanton  say?"  The  reply  was 
"arrest  him;"  Lincoln  answered,  drawling  his  words:  "Well,  I 
rather  guess  not.  When  you  have  an  elephant  on  hand  and  he 
wants  to  run  away,  better  let  him  run." 

If  Lincoln  had  lived  we  should  not  have  seen  the  farce  of  pay- 
ing $100,000.00  for  the  capture  of  Jeff  Davis,  keeping  him  two 
years  on  our  hands,  not  knowing  what  to  do  with  him,  and  then 
being  only  too  glad  to  let  him  go  at  large.  Instead  Lincoln 
would  have  let  "the  elephant  run,"  and  secretly  built  a  bridge 
for  him,  if  necessary. 

His  broad  humor  seemed  to  his  enemies,  and  many  of  his 
friends,  as  mere  frivolity;  they  did  not  understand  then  that  this 
was  the  safety  valve  which  relieved  the  over-burdened  heart  and 
brain,  and  prevented  both  from  bursting.    The  common  pec^le 
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understood  him  better  than  his  critics.  His  very  foibles  en- 
deared him  to  them.  They  saw  that  he  was  thoroughly  human. 
He  did  not  stand  apart,  posing  upon  a  pedestal,  as  though  made 
of  finer  clay.  He  came  right  down  among  them,  talked  their 
language,  read  their  thoughts  and  shared  in  their  emotions  and 
sorrows.  There  is  no  danger  of  his  ever  becoming  "only  a  steel 
engraving." 

But  what  gives  him  his  strongest  hold  upon  the  affections 
of  mankind,  was  his  humanity — ^his  thorough  sympathy  with 
suffering  everywhere.  His  ear  and  heart  were  ever  open  to  the 
tale  of  woe  from  the  humblest  in  the  land,  and  he  gave  them  all 
the  relief  in  his  power.  With  the  burdens  piled  mountains  high 
upon  his  shoulders,  he  yet  found  time  and  inclination  to  write 
with  his  own  hand,  many  a  letter  of  consolation  to  the  widow  or 
mother  who  had  lost  her  loved  one,  slain  upon  the  battlefield. 
Inflexible  in  his  purpose  to  put  down  the  Rebellion,  no  matter 
what  the  cost  might  be  in  blood  or  treasure,  he  yet  was  ever  on 
the  alert  to  relieve  distress  and  to  soften  the  horrors  of  war. 

This  humanity  was  deemed  foolish  soft  heartedness  by  his 
generals,  when  he  relieved  some  private  (perhaps  often  unworthy 
of  clemency)  of  the  death  penalty  for  desertion;  and  the  com- 
manders loudly  protested  that  he  would  destroy  all  discipline. 
Lincoln  nevertheless  could  not  bring  himself  to  approve  such 
sentence  when  he  could  find  any  possible  excuse.  These  execu- 
tions were  generally  set  on  Friday  and  he  came  to  call  it  "Butcher 
Day." 

Leonard  Swett  relates  calling  on  him  one  day  at  the  White 
House  and  finding  him  with  a  large  pile  of  papers  before  him; 
he  says:  "After  a  pleasant  talk  he  turned  quite  abruptly  and 
said,  *Get  out  of  the  way,  Swett,  to-morrow  is  butcher  day  and  I 
must  go  through  these  papers  and  see  if  I  cannot  find  some  ex- 
cuse to  let  these  poor  fellows  off.'  The  pile  of  papers  he  had 
were  the  records  of  courts  martial  of  men  who  on  the  following 
day  were  to  be  shot  He  was  not  examining  the  records  to  see 
whether  the  evidence  sustained  the  findings;  he  was  purposely  in 
search  of  occasions  to  evade  the  law  in  favor  of  life." 
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He  seemed  to  have  a  sort  of  pity  for  the  fellow  who  could 
not  help  running  away  from  danger;  and  yet  his  own  personal 
courage  was  unquestioned.  Butler  tells  of  a  visit  to  him  at  Fort- 
ress Monroe  when  he  asked  to  ride  along  his  lines,  and  did  so 
within  300  yards  of  the  enemy^s  pickets.  His  tall  form,  in  civilian 
dress,  towered  above  Butler  and  his  aid  and  all  our  soldiers 
cheered  him  roundly.  They  could  see  the  glasses  of  Confederate 
officers  leveled  at  them  and  were  satisfied  that  from  the  unusual 
performance  they  must  know  who  was  in  tneir  front  His  escort 
begged  of  him  to  get  out  of  rifle  shot,  but  he  replied,  laughing, 
"Oh,  no,  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army  must  not  show 
any  cowardice  in  the  presence  of  his  soldiers,  whatever  he  may 
feel,"  and  he  continued  to  ride  along  several  miles  of  dangerous 
front.  Butler  adds,  "He  was  personally  a  very  brave  man,  and 
gave  me  the  worst  fright  of  my  life." 

This  tender  hearted  man  nevertheless  could  be  as  firm  as 
adamant  where  a  principle  was  at  stake,  or  his  judgment  dictated. 
He  was  petitioned  at  one  time  to  pardon  a  man  who  had  been 
convicted  of  engaging  in  the  slave  trade;  he  had  been  sentenced 
to  pay  a  fine  and  to  several  years  imprisonment;  he  had  served 
the  full  term  of  imprisonment,  but  had  nothing  with  which  to 
pay  the  fine,  and  asked  for  its  remission.  Lincoln  sternly  re- 
fused, saying,  "Any  man  who  for  paltry  gain  and  stimulated  only 
by  avarice,  can  rob  Africa  of  her  children  to  sell  into  intermin- 
able bondage,  I  never  will  pardon,  and  he  may  stay  and  rot  in 
jail  before  he  will  ever  get  relief  from  me." 

Don  Piatt,  who  was  a  colonel  and  chief  of  staff  to  General 
Schenck,  and  had  abundant  reason  to  know  whereof  he  spoke, 
from  experience,  referring  to  the  notion  that  his  nature  was  so 
kind  and  forgiving  as  to  interfere  with  his  duty,  says,  "This  be- 
lief is  erroneous.  There  never  lived  a  man  who  could  say  'No* 
with  easier  facility,  and  abide  by  his  saying  with  more  firmness, 
than  President  Lincoln.  His  good  natured  manner  misled  the 
common  mind.  It  covered  as  firm  a  character  as  nature  clad  with 
human  flesh;"  indeed  Piatt  regarded  him  as  a  cold,  stem  man. 

A  notable  instance  of  this  was  when  in  1862,  a  caucus  of  Re- 
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publican  senators  by  a  large  majority  demanded  the  dismissal 
of  Seward  as  secretar>'  of  state;  Lincoln  absolutely  refused;  but 
he  turned  the  incident  to  gain  by  managing  to  get  the  resigna- 
tions of  both  Seward  and  Chase — the  leaders  of  rival  factions — 
and  then  declining  to  accept  either,  and  sending  them  back  to 
their  posts.  He  then  chuckled  and  remarked,  "Now  I  can  ride; 
I  have  got  a  pumpkin  in  each  end  of  my  bag." 

But  we  may  not  linger  over  the  details  of  this  rare  and 
rugged  character.  He  stands  alone  in  history;  with  a  heart  as 
tender  as  a  woman's,  and  yet  with  an  iron  will  that  could  be 
neither  bent  nor  broken;  with  a  humor  which  could  keep  the 
tavern  bar  room  in  a  roar,  and  yet  with  a  sadness  so  profound 
and  habitual,  that  in  his  younger  days  it  drove  him  to  the  very 
verge  of  insanity;  with  the  modesty  of  a  country  lad,  and  yet  a 
self-reliance  which  never  faltered  in  the  gravest  crisis,  he  pre- 
sents a  type  that  is  absolutely  new. 

There  was  no  smallness  nor  meanness  in  his  nature,  but  his 
soul  was  cast  in  a  heroic  mould.  In  the  crucible  through  which 
his  fame  has  passed  had  there  been  any  dross  it  would  have  come 
to  the  surface,  for  no  man  was  more  fiercely  assailed  in  his  time 
of  trial.    But— 

"Hard  points  of  slander  shivered  on  his  breast, 
Fell  at  his  feet,  and  envy's  blades  were  bent 
In  his  bare  hand  and  lightly  cast  aside." 

He  had  a  laudable  ambition  to  rise,  and  yet  he  never  sacrificed 
another  man  that  he  might  mount  up  over  his  prostrate  form. 
He  was  ambitious,  but  he  took  for  his  guiding  star  Woolsey's 
injunction,  "Let  all  the  ends  thou  aim'st  at  be  thy  country's,  thy 
God's,  and  truth's;  then  if  thou  fall'st,  thou  fall'st  a  blessed 
martyr."  And  so  he  did  fall  upon  the  altar  of  freedom,  followed 
to  his  grave  by  the  lamentations  of  the  civilized  world.  And  so 
it  was  decreed  that  this  child  of  the  wilderness,  this  flat  boatman, 
and  awkward  country  lawyer,  should  become  the  Moses  of  his 
people  and  lead  them  through  the  Red  Sea  of  battle  up  to  the 
edge  of  the  promised  land.  Like  him  he  was  permitted  to  climb 
the  mount  and  take  one  long  and  wistful  gaze  at  the  smiling 
landscape  which  lay  before;  and  then,  like  him,  was  stricken  down 
at  the  entrance. 

To  us  he  was  an  unsolved  mystery;  and  to  mankind  at  large, 
through  the  coming  years,  he  will  remain  the  marvel  of  the  ages. 


A  FEW  MONTHS  IN  A  REBEL  PRISON. 

By  Luaus  D.  Hinckley,  ist  Lieut,  ioth  Wisconsin  Infantry. 
Read  March  6, 1901. 

ON  the  evening  of  Sunday,  September  20,  1863,  when  the 
sun  went  down  on  the  field  of  Chickamauga,  those  on 
the  extreme  left  of  the  line  were  congratulating  them- 
selves that  no  ground  had  been  lost,  unsuspicious  of  disaster  else- 
where. 

An  attack  on  the  front  of  the  regular  brigade,  joining  us  on 
the  right,  which  had  been  steadily  pressed  for  two  hours,  had 
been  as  steadily  resisted,  and  we  were  all  confident  the  position 
would  be  maintained  until  darkness  should  end  the  struggle. 

But  now,  in  the  very  time  of  our  hopefulness,  the  regular  line 
finding  its  ammunition  nearly  gone,  suddenly  and  unexpectedly 
gave  way,  and  our  men  retreated  with  them.  A  half  mile  back 
we  encountered  other  rebel  lines,  and  realizing  then  that  we  were^ 
or  seemed  to  be,  entirely  surrounded,  we  gave  ourselves  up. 
From  our  broken  lines  the  enemy  gathered  in  about  500 
prisoners. 

We  discovered  then,  several  things.  The  troops  to  whom  we 
had  surrendered  were  a  part  of  Longstreet's  corps,  the  immedi- 
ate command  being  the  brigade  of  General  Humphreys  of 
Mississippi.  We  had  not  before  known  that  Longstreet's  com- 
mand had  left  Virginia.  The  guns  on  the  ridge  to  the  south 
which  had  been  throwing  shells  over  us  into  the  woods  in  our 
front  for  half  the  afternoon,  were  rebel  guns,  and  they  had  been 
shooting  at  us.  The  small  force  holding  the  extreme  left  of  our 
line  was  all  that  had  been  in  position  for  more  than  two  hours. 
We  had  been  almost,  or  quite,  surrounded  during  all  that  time 
and  our  capture  had  been  a  foregone  conclusion. 

436 
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We  were  up  in  the  early  morning,  and  those  who  had  some- 
thing in  their  haversacks,  had  some  kind  of  a  breakfast,  the  rest 
went  hungry,  and  few  had  eaten  anything  since  Sunday  morning. 

We  were  marched  to  the  rear,  and  joined  with  other  parties, 
until  there  was  a  total  of  nearly  2,000  prisoners  en  route  to  Ring- 
old,  were  we  arrived  about  nocm. 

Here  the  officers  were  enrolled,  formed  in  a  separate  body, 
and  marched  to  Tunnel  Hill,  the  men  following.  We  spent  the 
night  in  the  depot,  and  those  who  had  eaten  nothing  since  Sun- 
day morning,  were  indignant  that  no  rations  were  issued. 

The  guards  did  not  have  much  themselves,  and  perhaps  they 
did  the  best  they  could. 

Tuesday  morning  we  received  a  ration — 4  hams  and  100  lbs. 
of  meal  for  102  officers.  In  the  afternoon  we  were  taken  by  train 
to  Dalton,  and  the  next  day  to  Atlanta.  Here  they  organized  us 
for  the  trip  to  Richmond,  which  was  made  by  easy  stages,  de- 
pending, I  suppose  on  their  ability  to  furnish  the  cars  needed. 

We  arrived  in  Richmond  in  the  early  morning  of  October  ist, 
and  were  marched  to,  and  ushered  into  the  office  of  Libby  prison 
without  ceremonies;  but  a  little  ceremony  followed.  The  102 
officers  were  drawn  up  in  line,  and  the  official  told  us  we  would 
be  searched,  that  if  we  had  any  money  and  turned  it  over  to  the 
office,  it  would  be  kept  for  us,  and  returned  when  we  went  out, 
or  we  could  with  it  buy  such  things  as  we  needed,  but  if  not 
handed  over  and  if  found  on  search  it  would  be  confiscated. 

On  the  strength  of  this  statement,  most  of  us,  gave  up  what 
money  we  had.  I  deposited  about  $90.00;  but  if  I  had  known 
what  the  search  would  be,  I  would  not  have  done  it.  The  officer 
passed  down  the  line  and  rapidly  ran  his  hand  over  our  clothes, 
apparently  to  learn  if  we  had  any  weapons.  Then  we  were 
escorted  to  the  foot  of  a  stairway,  and  left  to  make  our  way  up. 

The  first  at  the  top  were  greeted  with  cries  of  "fresh  fish"  and 
hustled  about  by  the  crowd  who  received  us.  I  saw  some  rough 
horse  play  at  the  expense  of  later  arrivals,  but  our  party  was 
rather  too  large  for  that  and  we  got  off  with  very  little.  We 
found  ourselves  in  a  large  room — later  knowledge  made  it  120 
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feet  long  and  40  feet  wide — ^with  brick  walls  separating  it  from 
similar  rooms  on  each  side,  and  with  two  rows  of  large  posts 
down  the  length  of  the  room  to  support  the  floor  above.  There 
were  four  windows  at  each  end,  and  all  the  rooms  were  similar. 
The  building  was  until  lately,  standing  where  it  was  rebuilt  in 
Chicago,  and  it  was  faithfully  restored.  Probably  many  of  you 
have  seen  it.  The  nine  rooms  into  which  the  three  stories  were 
divided  were  occupied,  one  on  the  first  floor  as  an  office,  the  next 
as  a  cooking  room,  the  third  as  a  hospital.  On  the  second  and 
third  floors,  the  two  west  rooms  were  occupied  by  officers  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  the  two  middle  rooms  by  those  of  the 
Army  of  the  Cumberland,  and  other  Western  departments,  and 
one  east  room  by  officers  of  Col.  Streight's  command,  the  other 
by  those  of  Milroy's. 

Each  individual,  or  group,  chose  a  location,  and  retained  it. 
Captain  Harkness,  Lieutenants  Ellenwood,  Burdick  and  myself, 
located  by  the  second  post  from  the  front  in  the  east  row,  and 
this  was  our  abiding  place  while  we  stayed  in  Libby — October 
I,  1863,  to  May,  1864.  During  that  time  I  went  out  of  doors 
but  once,  and  that  was  just  long  enough  to  go  from  one  door  to 
that  of  the  next  room. 

The  rations  were  not  varied,  nor  large — to  men  with  ap- 
petites cultivated  by  active  field  exercise,  they  seemed  decidedly 
meager.  At  first,  to  each  man  was  served  a  half  loaf  of  bread,  a 
half  pound  of  beef  or  four  ounces  of  bacon,  and  some  beans,  rice, 
and  vinegar.  This  does  not  perhaps  look  so  very  small,  but  in 
those  days  we  had  large  appetites  whatever  the  ration  might  be. 
The  beans  were  hardly  edible  without  a  good  appetite,  being 
wormy,  but  none  were  thrown  away.  Many  complaints  of  the 
beef  (salt  beef  of  course)  were  made,  but  I  never  saw  anything 
very  bad  about  that,  except  that  it  was  generally  tough. 

But  as  time  went  on  and  flour  became  scarcer,  and  higher  in 
price,  the  wheat  bread  was  dropped,  and  com  bread  substituted, 
and  of  this  we  received  for  each  day's  ration,  a  loaf  just  about 
the  size  and  shape  of  a  brick. 
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Then  the  meat  ration  shrank,  and  finally  disappeared,  as  times 
g^ew  harder  in  the  Confederacy. 

At  our  first  arrival,  our  mess  arrangements  were  in  parties 
of  twenty-five,  each  mess  with  a  commissary  who  looked  after 
the  rations,  and  two  cooks,  but  gradually,  as  the  rations  fell  off, 
and  there  was  less  to  cook,  this  arrangement  was  broken  up,  and 
we  fell  into  smaller  parties,  which  by  longer  acquaintance,  or  com- 
mon interests,  were  satisfied  to  cook  and  mess  together. 

Then  too,  the  men  who  had  money,  were  able  to  get  some 
eatables  outside,  and  after  a  little  time,  provisions  and  other 
things  were  sent  by  Northern  friends,  and  the  fortunate  recipients 
were  willing  to  get  out  of  the  messes. 

Water  came  up  at  the  rear  of  every  room  and  we  could  al- 
ways have  enough  to  drink. 

We  had  given  up  our  money,  as  stated,  with  the  assurance, 
that  we  could  use  it  to  buy  things.  When  we  came  to  make  the 
trial  we  found  it  not  so  easy. 

There  was  a  set  time,  once  a  week,  and  a  limit  to  the  amount, 
$2.00  at  one  time,  and  we  could  spend  this  by  giving  an  order 
for  such  things  as  we  wanted,  when  a  prison  official  would  see 
that  the  articles  were  procured  and  delivered.  Of  course  we  had 
no  accounting  for  the  money.  I  made  two  drafts,  if  I  remember 
right,  on  the  funds  I  had  on  deposit,  and  then  for  some  reason, 
now  forgotten,  the  privilege  was  suspended  and  never  revived. 
While  we  could  purchase,  we  bought  sugar  and  coffee  and  oc- 
casionally bread.  The  sugar  was  all  right,  but  Richmond  coffee, 
branded  Rio,  was  rye  roasted  and  ground. 

Libby  prison  filled  up  that  fall  and  winter,  and  at  one  time 
there  were  over  1,000  men  in  the  six  rooms.  About  this  time 
exchanges  stopped,  and  there  were  many  stories  told  at  the 
North,  about  the  hardships  and  sufferings  of  the  prisoners  in 
Southern  prisons,  and  soon  there  were  liberal  contributions  of 
all  sorts  from  friends  at  home,  very  largely  food,  but  also  books, 
clothing,  and  games  to  kill  time.  At  first  the  authorities  were 
scrupulously  careful  about  giving  out  these  supplies.  I  received 
a  box  when  I  had  been  there  two  or  three  months,  and  was  called 
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down  to  the  crffice,  and  asked  to  open  it,  which  I  did,  took  out 
enough  of  the  contents  to  enable  the  official  standing  by,  to  see 
that  there  was  nothing  contraband,  when  he  told  me  to  take  it 
along. 

By  and  bye,  some  of  the  smart  men,  smuggled  whiskey 
in  fruit  cans,  or  in  bottles  in  the  middle  of  a  jar  of  butter.  A 
friend,  who  was  exchanged,  arranged  to  send  me  a  small  box 
from  Washington,  and  he  put  a  $10.00  bill  in  a  vial  which  was 
put  in  the  middle  of  a  roll  of  butter,  and  I  got  it  all  right  But 
after  a  few  cans  of  whiskey  were  brought  in,  the  usual  results  fol- 
lowed, the  prison  officials  discovered  the  method. 

Then  they  punched  holes  in  all  the  cans,  and  cut  up  rolls  of 
butter,  to  do  this  they  opened  the  boxes  before  calling  the 
owners.  Then  probably  if  some  hard-up  "Confed"  who  had  to 
pay  $100.00  for  a  pair  of  boots,  found  a  nice  pair  in  a  box,  he 
also  found  the  temptation  to  appropriate  them  strong,  and 
prisoners  began  to  complain  of  missing  things. 

Finally  shipments  from  Northern  friends  came  in  gjeat 
quantities.  I  saw  at  one  time  a  canal  boat  come  up  from 
Rockett's,  pretty  well  piled  up  with  boxes. 

When  such  quantities  arrived,  the  authorities  could  not  im- 
mediately inspect  all,  in  the  rigorous  fashion  then  followed,  and 
so  stored  them  in  an  unoccupied  building  separated  by  a  nar- 
row alley  from  the  prison.  And  then  a  long  time  passed  before 
they  were  issued,  and  many  never  got  their  property. 

While  in  this  store  house  it  is  perhaps  not  surprising  that  the 
Confederate  soldiers  of  the  guard,  should  find  desirable  things 
there,  and  it  was  supposed  to  be  a  common  thing  for  them  to  slip 
in  by  the  back  way  at  night,  and  help  themselves. 

And  this  circumstance  had  a  bearing  on  another  event  of 
prison  experience,  which  will  come  up  later. 

Libby  prison,  and  the  other  military  prisons  in  the  vicinity, 
were  guarded  by  two  or  three  companies  of  soldiers.  The  build- 
ing stood  fronting  on  a  street,  and  close  to  the  sidewalk.  An 
alley  about  20  feet  wide,  separated  it  on  one  side  from  another 
warehouse.    On  the  other  side  was  a  wide,  vacant  lot,  and  be- 
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hind,  a  wharf  perhaps  lOO  feet  wide  made  a  landing  place  from 
the  canal.    Beyond  the  canal  was  the  James  River. 

The  daily  guard  was  36  men  besides  the  corporals,  sergeant, 
and  officer.  This  made  reliefs  of  12  men,  and  these  sentinels 
cried  the  hours  day  and  night. 

The  daily  guard  mounting,  furnished  for  a  half  hour,  occupa- 
tion for  the  idle.  The  ceremony  took  place  in  the  street  in  front 
of  the  prison,  and  while  it  was  in  progress  the  windows  over- 
looking the  ground  were  usually  filled  with  critical  spectators, 
commenting  on  the  movements  of  the  awkward,  noting  failures 
to  meet  the  regulation  forms,  or  criticising  the  deficiencies  of 
equipment  and  uniform,  or  the  Southern  intonation  of  the  com- 
mands. During  the  ceremony  muskets  were  loaded,  and  on  one 
unfortunate  day,  a  careless  soldier  dropped  the  hammer  after 
capping  his  musket,  and  the  bullet  went  through  the  head  of  one 
of  the  watchers  at  an  upper  window,  killing  him  almost  instant- 
ly. There  was  buzz  of  excitement  all  through  the  prison,  and 
many  were  hot  with  indignation  at  the  wanton  murder  of  an  un- 
oflfending  and  helpless  victim,  as  they  thought  and  said,  but 
there  was  no  way  to  make  their  indignation  felt,  and  gradually 
the  ferment  subsided.  With  many  others,  I  was  never  inclined 
to  believe  the  shooting  intentional.  It  seemed  to  be  the  result 
of  the  careless  handling  of  a  musket  by  an  inexpert  soldier.  The 
guards  were  generally  youthful  and  in  appearance  good  tempered, 
and  they  did  not  look  like  boys  who  would  shoot  to  kill,  with- 
out any  reason  or  any  warning.  I  recall  but  one  instance  of 
deliberate  firing  by  the  guard.  One  man  put  his  head  out  of  a 
window  in  disregard  of  orders  that  this  should  not  be  done.  A 
sentinel  warned  him  to  get  back,  and  as  he  did  not  move  im- 
mediately, fired  at  him,  but  he  got  out  of  the  way  in  time,  and 
the  bullet  failed  to  reach  the  mark. 

In  the  routine  of  the  prison  was  a  daily  roll  call  at  8  a.m., 
which  was  not  a  roll  call,  but  a  count. 

An  officer,  sergeant  and  two  soldiers  came  in,  and  everybody 
from  the  four  east  and  center  rooms  was  sent  into  the  west  rooms. 
Then  we  passed  back  through  one  door  and  were  counted.    We 
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were  liable  to  a  visitation  from  some  official  at  any  time,  so  it 
was  not  well  to  be  planning  any  mischief  against  the  authorities, 
or  to  be  caught  in  any  compromising  situation.  A  squad  of 
darkies  scrubbed  the  floors  weekly,  but  that  was  hardly  enough 
for  perfect  cleanliness.  Inherent  conditions,  or  previous  oc- 
cupancy had  populated  the  building  with  unpleasant  companions, 
and  none  of  us  escaped  their  intimacy.  In  other  respects  con- 
ditions were  not  altogether  satisfactory.  There  was  no  privacy, 
and  if  one  wished  a  bath,  he  took  it  in  presence  of  the  whole 
room. 

At  our  first  introduction  we  had  the  privilege  of  writing  as 
we  chose,  all  letters  being  of  course  subject  to  inspection,  and 
this  privilege  was  used  when  we  were  able  to  buy  paper  and 
postage.  It  is  not  surprising  that  men  with  facile  pens,  and  un- 
limited leisure,  should  use  this  privilege  extensivdy,  and  when 
our  population  became  large,  it  was  no  doubt  a  burden  to  the 
official  who  had  to  inspect  all  this  literature.  So,  by  and  by,  came 
an  order  restricting  the  number  of  letters  one  might  write,  and 
later  the  limit  was  one  a  week. 

There  are  always  some  smart  men  who  think  they  can  beat 
the  thimble  rigger  at  his  game,  and  so  there  were  men  in  the 
prison  who  thought  they  could  beat  the  officials  in  the  matter 
where  the  office  had  full  control  and  always  the  last  move  in  the 
game,  and  when  letters  were  reduced  to  one  a  week,  they  got 
the  largest  paper  that  could  be  found,  and  interlined  and  crossed 
this  in  a  way  that,  no  doubt,  sent  the  letter  into  the  stove  when 
it  reached  the  office,  but  the  effect  on  our  interested  public  was, 
that  another  order  limited  letters  to  six  lines  once  a  week.  Even 
then  the  smart  men  tried  still  to  beat  the  game,  by  getting  the 
longest  possible  strips  of  paper  and  writing  the  six  lines  on  that, 
but  whether  these  effusions  ever  got  outside  the  office  door,  no- 
body knows. 

One  genius,  after  writing  his  six  lines,  added  as  much  as  he 
chose  with  onion  juice,  and  warned  his  correspondents  to  hold 
the  letter  to  the  fire. 

Our  mails  came  at  irregular  intervals,  by  flag  of  truce  boat, 
and  when  received  there  was  a  general  hurrah. 
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Adjutant  Knaggs,  of  a  Michigan  cavalry  r^ment,  was  post- 
master. He  was  a  clever,  pleasant  api>earing  young  fellow,  with 
a  strong,  clear  voice,  and  when  a  mail  arrived  he  mounted  a 
bench  or  table  and  called  off  the  names  of  the  fortunate,  while 
we  all  gathered  round,  waiting  for  our  prizes  in  the  lottery. 

Men  of  active  out  door  habits  found  the  time  hanging  heavy 
on  their  hands,  when  restricted  to  the  inside  of  a  building,  and 
practically  to  one  room.  When  I  entered  Libby  the  older  resi- 
dents had  several  occupations  organized. 

Besides  the  permanent  interest  in  bread  and  meat  which  oc- 
cupied a  share  of  every  one's  thoughts,  there  were  a  number  of 
studies  in  progress.  An  expert  was  teaching  a  considerable  class 
Pitman's  system  of  shorthand. 

There  was  a  regular  school  in  which  there  were  classes  in 
arithmetic,  geography,  grammar,  Latin,  and  perhaps  other 
branches;  there  were  independent  students  of  German  and 
French,  and  a  good  number  of  law  students. 

I  joined  a  number  of  students  of  French,  and  during  that 
winter  acquired  enough  knowledge  of  it  to  read  plain  narative 
style.  I  was  never  very  sure  of  pronunciation,  for  besides  my 
own  deficiencies,  I  always  had  a  doubt  of  the  teacher,  who, 
though  an  educated  man,  was  a  Swiss  with  German  accents.  In 
all  the  studies,  I  think  considerable  progress  was  made.  The 
incipient  lawyers  contrived  to  get  some  fun  out  of  their  study 
by  organizing  a  court,  and  conducting  a  breach  of  promise  trial, 
protracted  through  many  days. 

The  judge  was  a  Captain  Smith  of  the  regular  army,  and  he 
astonished  everybody  at  the  close  of  the  trial,  by  a  charge  to 
the  jury,  which  able  lawyers  (and  there  were  several  in  the  prison, 
who  have  since  ranked  rather  high  in  the  profession,  and  have 
themselves  delivered  charges  from  the  bench  that  were  con- 
sidered quite  notable,  and  who  were  even  then  men  of  l^al 
reputation)  declared  for  eloquence,  legal  acumen,  and  clear 
methodical  statement,  equalled  anything  they  had  ever  heard 
from  the  bench  of  any  court. 
•     Books  were  in  pretty    fair    supply — Harper's  made  quite  a 
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donation  of  fiction — many  received  books  with  other  supplies 
from  home — ^and  study  books,  were  to  some  extent  bought  in 
Richmond.  But  reading  and  study  did  not  meet  the  needs  of 
all.  Those  mechanically  inclined  made  numerous  trinkets  from 
the  bones  of  their  beef  ration.  One  man  made  from  cigar  boxes 
a  neat  wooden  clock  which  kept  fair  time  the  rest  of  the  winter. 
Games  of  chess,  checkers,  backgammon,  etc.,  amused  many.  I 
have  seen  General  Scammon  and  an  opponent  sit  at  chess  all  day 
long.  I  suppose  there  must  have  been  cards,  but  though  it  seems 
a  little  singular,  I  cannot  at  this  time  recall  any  games. 

The  livelier  and  younger  officers  would  have  more  active 
amusements — ^at  one  time  a  negro  minstrel  performance,  and  oc- 
casionally an  attempt  at  a  dance,  though  as  I  remember  it,  those 
did  not  succeed  very  well — perhaps  it  took  too  mucli  imagina- 
tion to  idealize  the  partners.  There  was  occasionally  a  chance  to 
give  a  mild  "West  Point  hazing"  to  the  latest  arrival  of  "fresh 
fish"  of  which  they  always  took  advantage,  and  a  ring  of  the 
noisiest  thought  they  got  unlimited  fun  out  of  a  g^ame,  where 
one  man  held  a  cap,  and  another  bent  over  and  buried  his  face 
in  it,  blindfolding  him. 

The  rest  stood  around  in  a  ring,  and  one  gave  the  victim  a 
tremendous  slap.  He  would  try  to  straighten  up  quick  enough 
to  see  who  struck  him.  If  he  guessed  right  they  changed  places, 
otherwise  he  was  the  recipient  of  more  slaps. 

At  night,  the  wakeful,  who  had  not  found  during  the  day 
enough  scope  for  physical  activity,  to  induce  fatigue  and  sleep, 
found  their  mental  activity  stimulated,  and  went  through  all  sorts 
of  discussions,  at  long  range,  in  the  dark. 

**Lights  out"  sounded  at  lo  p.m.  Most  of  us  had  no  lights, 
and  it  was  mainly  a  formality;  but  after  we  began  (some  of  us) 
to  settle  down  for  sleep  a  "hullabaloo"  would  begin,  sometimes 
the  long  catechism  of  the  initiation  ceremony  of  the  looi,  and 
numerous  other  equally  absurd  dialogues. 

Often  they  were  annoying  enough  to  call  out  a  chorus  of 
"dry  up"  from  all  over  the  room,  but  sometimes  the  performers 
succeeded  in  keeping  everybody  in  a  roar.    When  I  arrived  at 
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Libby,  our  company  were  turned  into  a  bare  room,  without  the 
slightest  furnishing.  Some  few  chairs  came  in  by  purchase,  but 
most  of  the  furnishing  was  the  product  of  native  ingenuity.  The 
boxes  in  which  supplies  came  furnished  some  material,  from 
which  gradually  grew  chairs,  stools,  and  tables.  Our  mess, 
Harkness,  Burdick,  Ellenwood,  and  self,  bought  a  barrel  of 
crackers,  and  the  barrel  was  converted  into  a  fairly  comfortable 
arm-chair,  for  which  our  blankets  furnished  the  upholstery. 

At  the  time  of  our  capture,  all,  or  most  of  the  men  in  our 
regiment,  were  wearing  their  blanket  rolls,  and  so  were  provided 
with  bedding.  Some  unlucky  fellows  captured  without  blankets, 
must  have  shivered  on  the  bare  floor  during  some  of  the  winter 
nights.  The  prison  authorities,  never  to  my  knowledge,  furnished 
a  blanket 

On  the  post  which  was  the  "headquarters"  of  our  mess,  we 
nailed  one  of  our  empty  boxes,  to  make  a  place  for  our  tin  cups 
and  plates,  knives  and  forks,  books  and  tools,  drove  a  few  nails 
to  hang  our  hats,  and  sometimes  our  coats  on,  and  then  we  had 
"all  the  comforts  of  a  home." 

When  the  mechanically  inclined  began  their  work  they  were 
mostly  provided  with  pocket  knives,  and  steel  table  knives.  We 
made  saws  by  hacking  the  edges  of  two  table  knives  together 
until  they  were  pretty  well  notched,  and  they  worked  very  well. 
I  had  a  small  half  round  file,  but  don't  now  remember  how  it 
came  in  my  possession. 

I  ground  down  the  end  on  the  brick  wall,  until  I  had  a  fair 
kind  of  chisel.  A  piece  of  slate  made  a  whetstone  and  the  dust 
of  the  slate  with  a  woolen  rag  made  a  polisher  for  bone  work. 
Time  was  of  little  account  there,  and  it  did  not  matter  that  it 
took  a  whole  day  to  grind  down  the  end  of  a  file. 

Just  about  the  time  we  entered  Libby  prison  the  exchange  of 
prisoners  was  broken  off.  I  don't  at  this  time  remember  all  the 
causes  of  the  disagreement.  As,  I  remember  it  now,  there  were 
in  the  Western  armies  some  troops  raised  in  Alabama  after  we 
occupied  the  northern  part  of  the  state.  Some  of  these  men  were 
in  the  command  of  Colonel  Streight,  who  made  a  cavalry  raid 
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through  some  of  the  gulf  states,  but  finally  came  to  grief,  being 
captured  with  almost  all  his  force. 

The  Confederates  claimed  that  the  Alabama  men  owed 
allegience  to  the  Confederacy,  and  were  traitors,  and  threatened 
execution.  Naturally  our  government  would  listen  to  no  such 
claims  and  promptly  retaliated  with  a  threat  to  execute  enough 
to  over  balance  the  account.  As  we  held  much  the  larger  num- 
ber of  prisoners  the  advantage  was  with  the  government.  Each 
side  began  to  hold  on  to  all  the  prisoners  they  took.  Some  other 
questions,  which  I  cannot  recall,  came  up.  I  think  another  of 
the  difficulties  came  from  the  proposed  execution  by  our  govern- 
ment of  some  spies,  in  whom  the  Confederates  took  special  in- 
terest. 

This  occurred  in  the  summer  before  I  was  captured  and  the 
prison  authorities  selected  by  lot,  two  captains,  Flynn  and 
Sawyer,  from  among  the  cheers  they  then  held,  who  were  locked 
up  as  hostages  for  the  spies.  Ag^n  the  government  retaliated, 
by  holding  two  rebel  officers  of  higher  rank,  and,  I  am  quite 
sure,  one  of  them  was  Fitzhugh  Lee  whom  the  American  peofrfe, 
with  their  usual  short  memory,  and  tendency  to  jump  to  con- 
clusions, were  lauding  so  highly  two  years  ago. 

The  upshot  of  the  matter  was,  nobody  was  executed,  unless 
it  was  the  spies — I  don't  remember  about  that — ^and  two  or  three 
months  later  Flynn  and  Sawyer  were  returned  to  the  common 
quarters. 

But  while  no  exchanges  were  made,  except  occasional  limited 
transfers  of  sick  and  wounded  men,  rumors  of  exchanges  to 
ccwne,  were  frequent  and  persistent,  and  their  discussion,  was 
the  perennial  occupation  of  the  prison. 

Rarely  a  Week  passed  without  a  new  story,  which  was  turned 
in  every  light,  and  discussed  from  every  point  of  view,  and  with 
an  abounding  hope,  which  though  constantly  deferred,  did  not 
seem  to  make  the  hearts  sick.  But  while  some,  and  the  most  of 
us,  looked  only  to  an  exchange,  as  a  means  of  escape,  a  few 
resolute  men  planned  their  own  release. 

Under  our  prison  was  a  cellar,  and  as  before  stated,  on  the 
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west  side  was  an  alley  20  feet  wide.  Beyond  the  alley  was  the 
building  in  which  were  stored  the  boxes  sent  by  Northern  friends 
to  prisoners.  This  building  was  much  shorter  than  the  prison, 
and  behind  it  was  a  yard,  enclosed  by  a  high,  tight  fence.  Six 
or  seven  men  who  planned  the  escape,  commenced  operations 
with  great  secrecy.  On  the  first  floor  west  was  the  hospital,  and 
next  to  it  our  cooking  room,  and  in  the  thick  partition  wall  were 
two  flues  with  fireplaces.  In  front  of  each  of  these  chimneys  a 
half  dozen  cook  stoves  were  placed,  in  a  segment  of  a  circle.  In 
one  of  these  fireplaces  the  conspirators  began  work,  by  digging 
out  bricks  from  the  back  and  bottom,  working  down  obliquely 
until  they  had  a  hole  into  the  cellar  under  the  hospital.  They 
kept  the  hole  covered  during  the  day  with  the  array  of  kettles 
kept  there  for  our  cooking. 

Having  access  to  this  cellar  they  started  a  tunnel  under  the 
alley.  After  digging  the  stones  out  of  the  wall,  the  earth  was 
dug  out  with  knives  and  tin  cups.  As  the  tunnel  progressed — 
a  hole  just  large  enough  for  a  man  to  lie  down  in  and  work  him- 
self forward — another  man  would  draw  out  the  loaded  cups  or 
pans  by  a  string,  and  fan  in  fresh  air  to  the  digger.  The  dirt  was 
spread  on  the  bottom  of  the  cellar,  and  fortunately  there  was 
some  straw,  which  served  to  cover  it,  but  the  cellar  was  rarely 
visited,  and  discovery  there  was  unlikely. 

After  several  weeks  the  tunnel  was  completed  beyond  the 
fence,  and  it  only  remained  to  break  through  the  thin  crust  left 
at  the  end.  But  by  this  time  in  spite  of  all  the  secrecy,  a  good 
many  knew  something  was  going  on.  Colonel  Rose,  of  the  79th 
Pennsylvania,  was  one  of  the  leaders.  His  knowledge  as  a 
mining  engineer  had  been  serviceable.  His  quarters  were  close 
by  ours,  and  we  noticed  one  morning  that  he  was  carefully  clean- 
ing fresh  earth  from  the  knees  of  his  trousers.  Of  course  we 
knew  he  had  been  on  the  ground  somewhere. 

Ellenwood  and  myself  went  down  to  the  cooking  room  and 
made  a  careful  search  of  the  whole  floor,  for  the  only  idea  that 
occurred  to  us,  was  that  a  piece  erf  floor  had  been  taken  up  to  get 
into  the  cellar.    But  after  a  long  hunt  we  found  nothing.    The 
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makers  of  the  tunnel  had  a  carefully  considered  plan,  to  help  out 
as  many  as  possible. 

They  thought  men  might  begin  to  go  out  about  12  (mid- 
night) and  the  exit  continue  about  two  hours,  and  time  still  re- 
main to  get  out  of  the  city  before  morning.  They  estimated  that 
forty  or  fifty  men  could  go  out  during  that  time.  Some  one  re- 
maining inside  was  to  keep  tally  of  the  number,  and  at  roll  call 
next  morning,  after  being  counted  through  the  door,  we  were 
to  go  up  stairs  and  through  a  nailed-up  door,  loosened  for  the 
occasion,  enough  were  to  go  back,  to  be  counted  over  and  keep 
the  number  good.  In  this  way  they  had  some  hope  the  tunnel 
might  be  used  two  or  three  nights. 

This  part  of  the  plan  would  probably  have  failed,  because  a 
considerable  number  of  our  officers  were  personally  well  known 
to  the  rebel  officials,  and  among  these  were  some  who  were  to 
go  out  the  first  night,  and  they  would  have  been  missed  at  the 
first  roll  call. 

But  the  plan  failed  earlier.  A  number  were  notified  to  go,  and 
of  the  hour  when  they  should  start.  They  made  some  prepara- 
tion which  was  observed  by  their  neighbors.  The  rooms  already 
alert  at  the  idea  that  something  was  on  foot,  began  to  see  what  it 
was,  and  the  information  spread. 

By  II  o'clock  there  was  a  quite  general  stir.  The  managers 
saw  that  their  plan  was  gone,  dropped  all  effort  to  control,  and 
tried  only  to  get  out  themselves. 

From  that  time  until  4  a.m.  nearly  two  hundred  men  crept 
out  through  the  tunnel.  We  (of  our  mess)  were  not  in  the  effcMt. 
Harkness  and  Burdick  were  not  robust  enough,  Ellenwood  and 
self  had  made  no  preparation,  had  not  studied  in  the  least  the  lay 
of  the  country,  and  would  have  been  in  doubt  which  way  to  go 
when  out.  Then  with  the  crowd  that  was  struggling  to  get  out, 
the  chances  of  success  seemed  small.  We  did  not  even  get  up 
to  see,  so  much  of  the  excitement  as  could  be  seen  in  the  dark. 
We  knew  without  leaving  our  blankets  that  a  hundred  or  more 
men  were  down  in  the  cook  room,  each  eager  to  be  the  first  at 
the  outlet,  and  just  outside  the  door  and  windows  sentinels  were 
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pacing  back  and  forth  on  the  curbstone,  and  hourly  crying,  "All's 
well."  Every  few  minutes  there  would  be  a  silent  panic,  and  we 
could  hear  a  subdued  rush  for  the  stairs,  and  when  nothing 
developed,  there  was  again  a  gradual  gathering  at  the  opening, 
in  the  fireplace.  All  this  time  men  were  getting  out  as  fast  as 
they  could  squeeze  through  the  tunnel,  emerging  in  the  en- 
closure behind  the  next  building,  and  out  at  the  back  gate,  on 
the  wharf,  and  then  each  chose  his  own  course.  The  sentinels 
on  the  wharf  side  of  Libby  could  hardly  help  seeing  some  of 
them,  and  they  did  see  them.  It  may  be  remembered  that  the 
soldiers  of  the  guard  were  supposed  to  be  in  the  habit  of  mak- 
ing free  with  the  contents  of  prisoners'  boxes  stored  in  the  ware- 
house adjoining  the  prison,  and  when  the  sentinels  saw  a  man 
coming  out  at  that  back  gate  they  took  him  to  be  one  of  their 
comrades,  who  had  been  helping  himself  to  something,  and  no 
alarm  was  raised.  I  think  the  escape  was  known  to  the  prison 
officials  before  the  roll  call  next  morning. 

Some  of  the  escaped  ran  into  the  rebel  pickets  before  they 
were  fairly  outside  the  city,  were  brought  in,  and  this  gave  the 
first  information.  Colonel  Rose,  a  principal  organizer  of  the 
scheme,  got  out  of  Richmond  and  started,  as  did  many  others, 
for  General  Butler's  lines  down  the  peninsula.  He  did  not  go 
very  far  before  he  encountered  a  rebel  picket,  and  was  captured. 
He  was  started  back  toward  the  city  in  charge  of  a  soldier,  but 
after  they  got  out  of  sight  of  the  picket,  he  surprised  and  dis- 
armed his  guard,  and  started  again.  But  luck  was  against  him, 
and  he  was  brought  in  by  another  party. 

The  next  night  was  extremely  cold,  it  is  still  remembered  as 
the  "Cold  New  Year,"  January  i,  1864.  Many  suffered  with  the 
cold.  One  party  tried  to  go  down  James  River  in  a  boat.  At  a 
place  where  the  Confederates  had  the  river  obstructed  they  up- 
set their  boat  in  getting  over  the  obstruction,  and  getting  wet 
were  in  such  danger  of  freezing  to  death,  that  they  went  ashore 
and  gave  themselves  up  to  the  guard  at  that  point  Some  of  the 
earliest  to  escape  must  have  reached  General  Butler's  lines  rather 
early  in  the  morning,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  known  that  a  num- 
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ber  of  escaping  prisoners  were  coming  that  way,  the  picket  lines 
were  pushed  out  as  far  as  possible,  and  thus  some  were  hel|>ed 
to  get  into  friendly  neighborhood.  But  a  good  many  were  un- 
lucky, and  encountered  the  rebel  pickets,  and  they  began  to  come 
in  early  in  the  day,  and  within  two  days,  I  think,  considerably 
more  than  half  were  back. 

I  was  always  surprised  that  so  many  escaped  as  did,  for  the 
troops  garrisoning  the  defenses  of  Richmond  must  have  formed 
a  pretty  close  cordon  about  the  city. 

Some  of  the  recaptured  were  returned  immediately  to  the 
rooms  where  they  belonged.  Others  were  put  in  the  dungeons, 
which  were  rooms  partitioned  off,  in  the  front  part  of  the  cellars, 
cold,  damp,  and  dark,  and  were  kept  there  two  or  three  weeks. 
When  they  returned  to  the  common  quarters,  they  had  pretty 
white  faces.  I  could  never  discover  by  what  process  the  au- 
thorities selected  the  victims,  who  should  be  consigned  to  the 
cellar.  There  seemed  to  be  no  connection  between  their  share 
in  the  tunneling  out,  and  the  degree  of  punishment. 

The  official  force  of  the  prison,  so  far  as  we  knew  it,  was 
Major  Turner,  commanding,  a  sergeant  called  George  (but  I 
don't  know  whether  that  was  his  name,  or  a  title  bestowed  on 
him  because  he  was  from  a  Georgia  regiment),  and  a  clerk 
named  Ross.  There  were  probably  others,  but  these  three  were 
all  we  saw,  and  some  of  these  we  did  not  see  often.  Very  few 
of  us  had  more  than  the  slightest  intercourse  with  any  of  them. 

Major  Turner  was  a  man  stem  in  appearance  and  when  he  did 
enter  the  rooms,  seemed  to  have  little  or  nothing  to  say.  This 
may  have  been  a  part  of  his  official  dignity. 

George  was  more  frequently  in  the  rooms — was  there  every 
day,  keeping  an  eye  on  our  {woceedings,  and  on  occasion  would 
talk  a  little,  but  was  never  familiar.  He  always  wore  a  large 
revolver  in  his  belt,  and  on  one  occasion,  when  he  thought  he 
was  too  much  crowded,  or  too  familiarly  or  impertinently  ad- 
dressed, he  drew  and  cocked  it,  but  nobody  was  hurt. 

Little  Ross,  as  he  was  called,  the  clerk,  was  personally  known 
to  some  of  the  New  York  men,  who  said  he  was  a  renegade  New 
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Yorker.  He  was  a  small  man,  and  when  he  came  into  the  prison 
rooms,  appeared  smiling  and  pleasant,  and  talked  freely  and 
pleasantly  wherever  he  had  occasion  to  do  so,  but  none  the  less, 
his  character  as  a  Northern  man,  affiliating  with  the  Confederacy, 
made  him  cordially  detested.  In  fact  we  didn't  like  any  of  them, 
but  looking  back  from  a  distance  of  thirty-six  years,  I  don't 
know  that  they  were  more  rigorous  than  their  duty  required. 

Occasionally  on  a  Sunday  the  clergy  of  Richmond  came  in 
to  give  us  the  benefit  of  their  counsel.  On  one  of  these  occasions 
the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  that  diocese  gave  us  a  sermon  on 
the  grounds  for  the  claims  of  the  church  to  supremacy.  He  was 
an  able  man,  and  his  address  stayed  in  my  memory  very  much 
longer  than  sermons  usually  do. 

A  few  times  some  of  our  own  officers  made  addresses.  Gen. 
Neal  Dow  was  one  afternoon  making  an  encouraging  speech — 
reviewing  the  progress  of  the  federal  armies,  and  the  signs  of 
weakness  and  collapse  in  the  Confederacy,  the  reasons  for  hope- 
fulness of  final  and  near  victory,  etc.,  etc.,  when  word  was  passed 
up  the  stair  that  George  was  coming  (the  office  seemed  to  have 
heard  that  there  was  a  gathering  of  some  kind),  and  almost  im- 
mediately he  appeared  at  the  top  of  the  stairway,  but  General 
Dow  was  eloquently  attacking  the  evils  of  the  liquor  traffic  and 
enlarging  on  the  beneficent  results  of  prohibitive  laws. 

Sometimes  we  had  visitors  to  look  us  over,  though  this  did 
not  occur  frequently.  One  of  these  parties  included  General  John 
Morgan,  the  noted  raider,  and  three  or  four  of  his  officers,  and 
on  one  occasion,  a  party  of  ladies  was  escorted  through  the 
rooms  to  view  the  menagerie. 

The  winter  wore  away  in  our  monotonous  routine,  and  spring 
and  the  month  of  May  arrived.  Then  there  was  stir  and  excite- 
ment in  the  air.  The  Army  of  the  Potomac,  under  Grant's  direc- 
tion, started  on  the  Wilderness  campaign,  and  as  they  advanced 
southward  Richmond  was  in  commotion.  There  was  suppressed 
excitement  in  the  prison,  and  among  the  officials — we  could  see 
it  in  the  people  on  the  street. 

The  tremendous  struggle    in   the   Wilderness  was  bringing 
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Grant  nearer,  almost  daily,  and  sometime  before  the  middle  of 
May  we  were  notified  that  we  were  to  move.  I  have  no  diary 
of  this  time,  and  my  memory  of  dates  is  not  good,  but  while  the 
armies  were  maneuvering  and  fighting  around  Spotsylvania  and 
the  North  Anna,  we  were  on  a  bright  May  morning  marched  out 
of  the  doors  of  Libby,  and  without  regret,  we  took  a  last  look  at 
the  view  of  Belle  Isle  up  the  river,  and  the  cotton  factories  of 
Manchester  beyond,  on  one  side,  and  at  the  rubbish  heaps  in 
the  vacant  lot,  and  the  shabby  tents  of  the  guard  quarters,  and 
the  unhandsome  walls  of  Castle  Thunder,  and  the  Pemberton 
building  on  the  other;  at  the  hard  floors  and  dingy  walls  of  Libby 
itself,  and  tramped  away  with  our  small  belongings  to  the  south- 
western train  that  was  to  carry  us  to  new  scenes,  and  to  some- 
what varied,  if  not  entirely  new,  experiences. 


PERSONAL  RECOLLECTIONS  OF  THE  CAVALRY 
AT  CHANCELLORSVILLE. 

By  Major  Charles  I.  Wickbrsham,  Captain  8th  Pa.  Cavalry, 
AND  Ass*T  Adjt.  Gbnbral,  U.  S.  V. 

Read  April  8. 1901 

THE  movement  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  begun 
about  the  middle  of  April,  1863.  With  the  exception  of 
three  regiments,  the  entire  cavalry  force  under  command 
of  Major  General  George  Stoneman  was  sent  to  make  a  demon- 
stration in  the  rear  of  Lee's  army,  cutting  the  line  of  supplies,  etc., 
etc.,  known  as  the  Stoneman  Raid. 

On  the  evening  of  April  26th  orders  were  issued  for  the  army 
to  move,  and  at  daylight  on  the  morning  of  the  27th  the  start 
was  made  in  two  columns,  on  different  roads;  one  column  con- 
sisting of  the  nth  and  12th  corps,  commanded  by  Major  General 
Slocum,  marched  on  the  road  to  Germania  Ford,  with  the  6th  New 
York  Cavalry,  under  Lieutenant  Colonel  Dimcan  Mc Vicar,  having 
the  advance.  The  other  column,  the  5th  corps,  under  Major  Gen- 
eral George  Meade,  took  the  road  to  Ely's  Ford,  with  the  8th 
Pennsylvania  Cavalry,  under  Major  Pennock  Huey  in  the  ad- 
vance; the  17th  Pennsylvania  Cavalry,  under  Colonel  J.  H.  Kel- 
logg, acting  as  a  rear  guard. 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  writer  to  attempt  a  general 
description  of  the  Chancellorsville  campaign,  that  has  already 
been  done  by  abler  pens  than  mine,  but  only  to  describe  such 
incidents  connected  with  the  operations  of  the  cavalry  as  came 
under  the  writer's  observation,  and  in  some  of  which  he  partici- 
pated. 

Brigadier  General  Alfred  Pleasonton  was  nominally  in  com- 
mand of  the  three  regiments  mentioned,  but,  as  they  were  all 
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detached  and  operated  separately,  we  saw  nothing  of  him  until 
the  evening  of  May  2d. 

During  the  afternoon  of  the  29th  the  writer,  commanding  the 
3d  squadron,  was  ordered  to  proceed  to  Ellis  Ford,  on  the  Rs^i- 
dan  River,  to  picket  the  Ford  during  the  night.  The  river  at 
this  point  was  not  very  wide  and  persons  on  opposite  sides  could 
easily  converse.  Just  before  dark  I  was  called  down  to  the  Ford 
at  the  request  of  the  officer  commanding  the  enemy's  pickets:  he 
called  over  to  me  asking  how  we  intended  to  picket,  i.e.,  whether 
we  proposed  to  keep  up  a  continual  firing  or  not.  I  replied  we 
should  fire  only  in  the  event  of  their  attempting  to  cross.  He 
then  asked  me  if  I  had  any  Northern  papers,  saying  that  he  would 
have  some  Richmond  papers  the  next  morning  and  would  be 
glad  to  exchange  them  for  Northern  papers.  I  said  I  would  be 
glad  to  do  so,  and  wx  arranged  to  meet  at  the  Ford  the  next 
morning  to  make  the  exchange.  About  midnight,  having  com- 
pleted the  rounds  of  my  picket  line,  I  lay  down  under  a  tree  to 
get  some  sleep,  when  an  hour  later,  at  one  o'clock,  I  was  awak- 
ened by  an  orderly  from  headquarters  with  an  order  for  me  to 
withdraw  my  forces  at  once,  and  as  quietly  as  possible,  and  re- 
join my  regiment;  and  at  3  o'clock  a.m.  the  whole  command 
moved  forward  to  Ely's  Ford,  reaching  there  soon  after  daylight 
on  April  30th.  The  enemy  had  a  force  of  infantry  on  the  op- 
posite side  which  immediately  opened  a  lively  fire  as  soon  as  we 
came  in  sight.  McCallom's  squadron  of  the  8th  Pennsylvania 
Cavalry  was  ordered  to  cross  the  river,  but  on  reaching  the 
middle  of  the  stream,  was  checked  by  the  heavy  fire  of  the  enemy. 
My  squadron  was  ordered  to  his  relief.  Upon  reaching  Mc- 
Callom  I  assumed  command  of  the  battalion  and  ordered  the 
whole  line  to  advance.  Upon  reaching  the  opposite  shore  the 
enemy's  fire  increased,  they  being  stationed  on  the  high  ground 
above.  We  pushed  on,  however,  until  we  reached  the  ground 
they  occupied,  driving  them  about  a  mile.  General  Griffin's 
Division  of  the  5th  Corps  immediately  followed,  and  pushed  the 
enemy  beyond  the  Chancellorsville  House.  While  this  was  going 
on  Major  Keenan,  of  the  8th  Pennsylvania  Cavalry,  with  Arrow- 
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smith's  squadron  turned  to  the  left,  went  down  to  Ellis'  Ford,  and 
captured  the  entire  company  of  infantry  with  the  three  officers 
whom  I  had  talked  with  the  evening  previous.  They  seemed  to 
be  unaware  of  what  had  taken  place  just  above  them,  and  when  I 
went  to  see  them  they  seemed  very  much  surprised  to  see  me. 
They  recognized  me  at  once  and  remarked  with  a  smile  that  "You 
all  are  out  early  this  morning."  Of  course  I  expressed  my  regret 
at  their  having  been  disturbed  so  early,  and  apologized  for  not 
being  able  to  furnish  them  with  the  papers  I  had  promised  them 
the  evening  previous. 

When  the  5th  Corps  reached  the  Chancellorsville  House,  Gen- 
eral Meade  at  once  sent  out  parties  of  cavalry  in  different  direc- 
tions, to  ascertain  whether  any  rebel  troops  were  in  our  immediate 
vicinage.  Nothing  was  found,  however,  except  on  the  road  to 
United  States  Ford,  where  my  squadron  was  sent,  some  rebel 
pickets  were  met  and,  on  forcing  them  back  a  half  mile  or  so  with 
carbine  fire,  several  tents  were  seen  and  a  line  of  infantry  found 
across  the  road.  Without  firing  a  shot  sabres  were  drawn  and 
we  charged  them :  they  delivered  one  volley  and  then  disappeared 
in  almost  every  direction  except  that  in  which  we  were  coming 
from.  Some  twelve  or  fifteen  prisoners  were  taken  and  sent  to 
the  rear,  and  we  pushed  on  to  United  States  Ford,  where  we  found 
one  man  sound  asleep.  He  seemed  very  much  astonished  at  see- 
ing Yankees,  and  told  us  that  their  troops  had  been  gone  but  a 
short  time.  As  the  object  we  had  been  sent  for,  was  to  ascertain 
whether  the  road  to  United  States  Ford  was  clear  or  not,  we  re- 
turned to  the  regiment,  which  had  bivouaced  in  rear  of  Chancel- 
lorsville House.  Just  before  dark  a  detachment  of  the  6th  New 
York  Cavalry,  consisting  of  1 10  men,  under  Lieutenant  Colonel 
McVicar,  was  sent  out  in  our  front  to  make  a  reconnaisance.  On 
the  way  back  after  dark  they  found  a  column  consisting  of  four 
regiments  of  Fitzhugh  Lee's  cavalry,  had  gotten  between  them 
and  our  army,  and  that  they  were  completely  surrounded.  Not 
attempting  to  use  their  carbines  they  drew  sabres  and  literally 
cut  their  way  through  the  enemy,  leaving  52  of  their  small  force 
killed  or  wounded.  Among  the  former  was  the  gallant  and 
chivalrous  McVicar. 
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Bates'  History  of  Pennsylvania  Volunteers  says:  "Wicker- 
sham's  squadron  was  left  on  picket  all  night.  This  is  not  correct 
I  was  ordered  on  picket  on  the  left  of  our  army  at  daylight  on 
the  morning  of  May  first,  General  Hooker  having  established  his 
headquarters  at  the  Chanvellorsville  House  the  evening  previous. 
While  establishing  my  picket  line  I  observed  that  the  enemy  was 
very  actively  engaged  in  my  front  in  slashing  trees,  and  throwing 
up  breastworks,  and  were  evidently  in  large  force.  At  one  time 
my  sergeant  asked  me  to  dismount  and  go  out  in  the  brush  on 
the  right  of  our  line,  which  I  did,  and  discovered  a  large  force 
of  the  enemy's  infantry  and  artillery  moving  toward  the  front  of 
the  Chancellorsville  House.  This  I  reported  to  a  staff  officer  at 
General  Mead's  headquarters  at  a  later  hour,  but  evidently  no  im- 
portance was  attached  to  the  information.  Doubtless  this  was 
the  beginning  of  the  movement  which  resulted  in  Stonewall 
Jackson's  turning  our  right  flank  on  the  following  day,  and  it 
was  so  regarded  by  General  Sickles,  with  whom  I  afterward  con- 
versed on  the  subject. 

At  intervals  the  enemy  sent  out  observation  parties  who,  up- 
on getting  sight  of  my  pickets,  would  at  once  fall  back  without 
firing.  This  was  done  at  frequent  intervals  until  about  ten  o'clock, 
when  a  woman,  who  lived  in  a  small  two-story  house  a  few  yards 
from  where  I  had  located  my  reserve,  came  out  in  a  very  excited 
manner,  and  called  to  me  to  go  up  stairs  and  look  at  the  rebels.  I 
ran  up  stairs  and  looking  out  of  the  window  saw  a  line  of  skir- 
mishers, with  short  intervals,  arms  at  a  trail,  coming  slowly 
toward  my  line,  and  followed  by  three  solid  lines  of  infantry. 
Hurrying  down  stairs  I  called  to  Captain  McCallom  to  mount 
the  men  and  remain  there.  I  rode  rapidly  out  to  my  picket  line, 
which  had  just  begun  exchanging  shots  with  the  enemy,  and,  tell- 
ing tlie  sergeant  in  command  to  stay  there  as  long  as  he  could 
and  then  fall  back  at  a  gallop,  I  hurried  back  to  my  reserves, 
thinking  there  would  soon  be  some  sharp  work  to  do  in  order  to 
maintain  our  position.  I  did  not  follow  the  tactical  method  of 
dismounting  Nos.  i,  2  and  3,  and  letting  No.  4  hold  the  horses, 
but  dismounted  all  my  men  except  five  or  six,  whom  I  directed 
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to  corral  the  horses,  and  take  them  under  cover  of  a  piece  of 
woods  in  our  rear.  I  placed  the  dismounted  men  behind  a  crude 
brush  fence,  which  formed  an  excellent  cover,  with  instructions 
to  hold  their  fire  until  I  gave  the  order,  remaining  mounted  my- 
self to  enable  me  to  observe  the  enemy's  movements  more  easily. 
The  enemy  soon  came  within  easy  carbine  range  when  we  com- 
menced firing,  to  which  they  promptly  replied  and  a  lively  skir- 
mish was  soon  in  progress.  While  this  skirmish  was  progress- 
ing I  had  occasion  to  cross  the  road  on  my  right  frequently,  to 
watch  the  movements  of  the  enemy,  whom  I  could  plainly  see 
from  that  point,  and  while  there  I  noticed  that  bullets  came  un- 
pleasantly near  my  head.  There  was  a  group  of  four  mounted 
men  under  a  tree,  one  of  them  being  on  a  white  horse,  who, 
I  noticed,  carried  a  gun  and  paid  special  attention  to  me  when- 
ever I  came  in  sight.  Calling  my  orderly  up,  who  was  one  of  the 
crack  shots  in  the  regiment,  his  attention  was  directed  to  the 
group  and  he  was  told  to  watch  them,  and,  in  case  they  bothered 
me  any  more  to  return  their  fire.  I  had  hardly  finished  speaking 
when  a  puff  of  smoke  was  noticed  in  front  of  the  man  on  the 
white  horse,  and  the  whiz  of  a  bullet  came  close  to  my  ear.  Al- 
most at  the  same  moment  the  orderly  fired  and  the  man  on  the 
white  horse  threw  up  both  hands  and  fell  backward  off  his  horse. 
Knowing  that  a  large  force  was  in  my  front  it  was  a  matter 
of  much  concern  and  anxiety  to  me  as  to  how  long  we  could  stay, 
but  in  a  few  minutes,  which  seemed  like  hours,  I  saw  a  long  dark 
line  of  infantry  move  in  my  direction  from  the  vicinity  of  the 
Chancellorsville  House.  This  was  the  division  of  the  regulars, 
commanded  by  Gen.  George  Sykes,  who  rode  up  to  me,  followed 
by  the  remainder  of  my  regiment,  which  was  at  once  put  in  ac- 
tion, mounted,  on  the  right  of  my  line.  In  a  moment  more  I 
saw  the  line  of  infantry  skirmishers  deploy  while  advancing  in 
my  rear,  and  soon  the  batteries  of  artillery  came  up  at  a  gollop 
and  went  into  action  one-half  mile  in  our  rear,  the  enemy's  bat- 
teries having  come  up  about  the  same  time  and  a  fierce  artillery 
battle  was  soon  in  progress.  About  this  time  our  infantry  skir- 
mish line,  consisting  of  the  17th  U.  S.  Infantry,  reached  me.    As 
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Captain  Wm.  J.  Temple,  who  was  in  command,  came  up  to  me 
he  looked  up  and  asked  what  there  was  in  front  of  us.  I  told 
him  what  I  had  seen,  the  heavy  firing  then  going  on  showing 
that  I  had  not  been  mistaken.  Just  as  he  turned  away  to  follow 
his  men,  who  had  taken  up  my  skirmish  line,  a  bullet  struck  him 
in  the  middle  of  his  forehead,  killing  him  instantly,  before  he  had 
gone  ten  feet. 

Our  infantry  and  artillery  now  being  in  full  action,  General 
Sykes  ordered  me  to  mount  my  men  and  go  to  the  rear,  thank- 
ing us  for  holding  our  position  so  long.  It  was  now  about  forty- 
five  minutes  from  the  time  we  fired  the  first  shot,  and  we  had  not 
lost  a  foot  of  ground. 

After  mounting  my  men,  and  just  as  I  was  about  to  give  the 
command  to  move  to  the  rear,  I  heard  the  rebel  officers  order 
their  men  to  "Charge  the  d d  Yankees."  General  Sykes  evi- 
dently heard  it  also.  I  looked  at  him,  nodded  my  head,  as  he  was 
several  yards  distant,  and  he  replied  in  the  same  manner.  In  less 
time  than  it  takes  to  write  it  my  small  force  charged  into  and 
around  their  skirmishers,  and  came  back  with  some  seventeen 
prisoners  and  hurried  them  to  the  rear.  When  almost  out  of 
range  one  of  the  prisoners  looked  up  and  said,  '*Why  Charlie 
Wickersham!  What  are  you  doing  here?"  I  recognized  an  old 
schoolmate  and  friend.  He  informed  me  that  the  man  on  the 
white  horse,  whom  my  orderly  had  fired  at,  was  the  Major  of  his 
regiment,  the  nth  Virginia  Infantry. 

Bates,  in  his  History  of  the  Battle  of  Chancellorsville,  says: 
"Wickersham  was  attacked,  but  gallantly  held  his  ground,  the 
enemy  making  repeated  attempts  to  drive  him  from  his  posi- 
tion, but  were  driven  back  and  held  in  check  until  the  infantry 
came  up,  the  cavalry  suffering  heavily  in  men  and  horses." 

General  G.  K.  Warren  in  his  official  report  as  Chief  Engineer 
of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  says:  *'I  found  the  8th  Pennsyl- 
vania Cavalry  picketing  the  road  for  three  miles,  and  to  within 
sight  of  the  enemy's  breastworks  thrown  across  the  road,  which 
was  as  far  as  I  could  go.  About  lo  :30  a.m.  I  went  back,  and  on 
gaining  the  ridge,  about  one  and  one-quarter  miles  from  Chancel- 
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lorsville,  we  found  the  enemy  advancing  and  driving  back  our 
cavalry.  This  small  force  resisted  handsomely,  rushing  up  and 
firing  almost  in  the  faces  of  the  nth  Virginia  Infantry,  which 
formed  the  enemy's  advance." 

Upon  reaching  the  Chancellorsville  House  we  remained 
standing  **to  horse,"  until  some  time  in  the  afternoon  when  we 
unsaddled  and  bivouaced  for  the  night.  On  the  following  day, 
May  2d,  the  regiment  was  still  in  the  rear  while  the  battle  was 
raging  in  front  and  on  the  left.  About  noon  I  obtained  permis- 
sion to  ride  out  to  where  General  Sickles  was  fighting,  to  see  how 
things  were  going,  and  took  several  men  with  me,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  Major  Huey,  commanding  the  regiment.  I  reported  to 
General  Sickles,  remaining  with  him  all  the  afternoon,  or  until 
about  four  o'clock  when  he,  thinking  he  had  the  enemy  in  retreat, 
sent  to  General  Hooker  for  a  regiment  of  cavalry  to  enable  him  to 
capture  some  of  their  artillery  and  ammunition  train.  The  8th 
Pentisylvania  Cavalry  was  ordered  to  report  to  him.  When 
Major  Huey  rode  up  to  report  the  arrival  of  the  regiment,  and 
while  in  conversation  with  General  Sickles,  General  Pleasonton 
rode  up,  the  writer  being  one  of  the  party.  In  a  few  moments 
heavy  firing  was  heard  on  our  right,  which  up  to  this  time  had 
been  quiet,  and  while  we  were  listening,  and  wondering  what  it 
meant,  an  officer  rode  up  to  General  Sickles,  announced  himself 
as  an  aide-de-camp  to  General  Howard,  and  stated  that  General 
Howard's  lines  were  giving  way  and  he  wanted  a  regiment  of 
cavalry.  General  Sickles  turned  to  General  Pleasonton,  who  at 
once  ordered  Major  Huey  to  report  to  General  Howard.  The 
aide  was  asked  where  General  Howard  could  be  found,  and  the 
reply  was  "about  a  mile  out  on  the  Plank  Road."  I  then  started 
to  where  the  regiment  was.  Some  of  the  men  were  asleep,  some 
were  talking  of  the  battle  in  progress,  while  a  knot  of  officers 
were  playing  a  game  of  poker.  Major  Keenan,  Captain  Arrow- 
smith,  Captain  Daily,  and  Adjutant  Haddock  among  them. 

Major  Huey  rode  up  a  moment  later  and  ordered  the  r^- 
ment  to  mount.  The  sleepers,  as  well  as  the  talkers,  sprang  to 
their  saddles,  and  a  regiment  of  cavalry  was  seen  in  place  of  a 
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lounging  crowd.  Major  Keenan  looked  up  and  said:  "Well, 
Major  Huey,  you  have  spoiled  a  d d  good  game  of  poker." 

The  regiment  was  in  good  spirits  when  we  left  this  point:  the 
impression  being  that  the  enemy  was  retreating,  and,  although  the 
firing  was  heavy  on  our  left,  where  we  were  to  find  General 
Howard,  we  had  no  thought  of  what  was  impending.  Sabres 
were  in  their  scabbards ;  men  were  riding  listlessly  at  a  walk,  in 
the  road  which  led  to  the  Plank  Road,  where  we  were  told  we 
would  find  General  Howard.  The  firing  which  we  heard 
had  by  this  time  increased  very  much,  with  some  artillery  fire 
added.  We  had  gone  not  more  than  half  a  mile,  when  a  solid 
mass  of  gray  was  seen  on  our  left  flank,  moving  rapidly  toward 
us,  firing  as  they  came.  In  another  moment  we  found  ourselves 
between  the  enemy's  skirmish  lines  and  the  line  of  battle,  Major 
Huey  commanding  the  regiment.  Major  Keenan  commanding 
the  first  battalion;  Adjutant  Haddock,  Captain  Arrowsmith  and 
Lieutenant  Carpenter  were  riding  at  the  head  of  the  regiment. 
My  position  was  on  the  right,  or  head,  of  the  2d  battalion.  We 
could  hear  no  orders  on  account  of  the  firing,  but  we  saw  the 
battalion  ahead  of  us  draw  sabres  and  take  the  trot.  Spurs 
pricked  the  horses'  sides  and  down  the  road  plunged  the  column, 
the  horses  straining  every  muscle.  The  men,  comprehending 
the  greatness  of  the  moment,  lifted  their  sabres  high  in  the  air. 
Captain  McCallom  turned  in  his  saddle  as  we  trotted  along,  and, 
seeing  the  mass  of  the  enemy  in  front,  said  to  me:  "I  think  this 
is  the  last  of  the  8th  Pennsylvania  Cavalry."  I  replied,  "I  think 
so  too,  but  let  us  go  down  with  our  colors  flying."  We  were 
close  upon  the  rear  of  Keenan's  battalion,  and  from  the  dreadful 
fire  we  were  receiving  I  feared  the  road  ahead  would  be  ob- 
structed by  Keenan 's  dead  and  wounded  men  and  horses,  and  I 
raised  my  sabre  to  check  the  men  of  my  battalion  for  a  moment 
At  this  juncture  the  fight  became,  if  possible,  more  furious,  the 
entire  command  using  sabres  vigorously  while  pressing  forward. 
At  no  time  did' the  regiment  lose  its  formation,  the  only  gaps  be- 
ing caused  by  those  who  fell. 

At  the  command,  "Gallop  and  charge,"  we  rushed  upon  the 
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astonislied  Confederates,  who  suddenly  confronted  by  what  they 
thought  was  the  head  of  our  cavalry  corps,  stood  motionless  and 
irresolute  for  a  moment,  the  horses  trampling  them.  Sabre  blows 
fell  thick  and  fast:  some  threw  down  their  guns  and  raised  their 
hands  beseechingly.    Soon  the  lines  behind  them  opened  fire,  and 
horses  and  riders  tumbled  headlong ;  for  several  hundred  yards  the 
cavalry  column  ploughed  its  way  through  more  than  one  line  of 
Confederate  infantry  before  it  lost  its  aggressive  force.     It  was 
the  work  of  but  a  few  minutes,  but  in  that  short  time  three  officers 
and  more  than  eighty  men,  and  twenty-six  horses  had  gone  down. 
We  were  in  the  midst  of  Jackson's  corps.     Not  a  shot  was 
fired  by  our  regiment,  the  sabre  being  the  only  weapon,  used,  and 
with  it  the  regiment  literally  cut  its  way  through  the  dense  ranks 
of  the  enemy,  who  pressed  us  so  closely  that  many  of  the  horses 
were  wounded  by  their  bayonets.     One  squadron,  the  6th,  was 
unable  to  get  through  and  was  obliged  to  take  to  the  right  and 
go  through  the  timber.    When  the  rest  of  the  command  reached 
the  Plank  Road,  where  we  were  to  turn  to  the  left  to  find  General 
Howard,  we  found  it  occupied  by  a  large  and  closely  massed 
force  of  the  enemy^  who  were  firing  heavy  volleys  into  the  ranks 
of  the  retreating  and  panic  stricken  nth  corps,  but,  upon  seeing 
our  force  approach,    they    turned    their  fire  upon  us.  General 
Howard's  troops  having  been  driven  more  than  three-quarters  of 
a  mile  from  where  they  were  when  we  started.    At  this  moment 
a  heavy  volley  was  fired  at  the  head  of  our  column,  killing  Major 
Keenan,  Captain  Arrowsmith  and  Adjutant  Haddock,  and  also 
killing  and  woimding  many  of  our  men,  and  wounding  Lieutenant 
Carpenter's  horse.    At  this  time  we  turned  to  our  right  toward 
the  Chancellorsville  House,  finding  some  of  our  infantry  and 
artillery  in  position  ready  to  meet  the  enemy,  who  soon  made 
their  appearance,    but    were    checked.      During   this  charge  it 
seemed  as  though  the  enemy  were  firing  almost  in  our  faces,  so 
close  were  their  lines  to  us,  and  in  one  instance  where  our  horses 
were  checked  a  moment  by  those   in   our   front,  a  rebel  officer 
caught  the  bridle  of  one  of  our  officers,*  and  pointing  a  revolver 

•This  was  the  writer,  Captain  Charles  I.  Wickersham.— Eds. 
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at  him,  ordered  him  to  surrender.  The  reply  was  what  is  known 
in  the  sabre  exercise  as  *'left  cut  agahist  infantry."  The  rebel 
officer  did  not  respond  to  roll  call  the  next  morning. 

Sometimes  during  the  progress  of  a  battle  there  occurs  one  of 
those  crucial  moments  which  is  the  turning  point  in  the  crisis  of 
battle.  A  sacrifice  must  be  made,  and  it  fell  to  the  fortune  of  the 
8th  Pennsylvania  Cavalr>'  to  make  it.  It  was  assailed  by  fearful 
volleys  of  infantry  fire,  but  dashed  into  the  face  of  it,  and  at  the 
head  of  Jackson's  troops,  using  the  sabre  only.  By  this  bold 
maneuver  the  enemy  was  startled,  and  held  long  enough  for  our 
infantry  and  artillery  to  form,  and  check  Jackson's  rapid  and  dar- 
ing attack.  General  Pleasonton  issued  a  general  order  in  which  he 
said :  **The  distinguished  gallantry  of  the  8th  Pennsylvania 
Cavalry  in  charging  the  head  of  the  enemy's  column  advancing 
on  the  nth  Corps  on  the  evening  of  the  second  of  May,  has  ex- 
cited the  highest  admiration.  The  chivalric  Keenan  with  150 
killed  and  wounded  from  your  small  numbers  attest  the  earnest- 
ness that  animated  the  midnight  conflict  of  the  second  of  May.** 

General  Doubleday  in  his  account  of  the  Battle  of  Chancel- 
lorsville  says:  **There  was  but  one  way  to  delay  Jackson:  some 
force  must  be  sacrificed,  and,  as  the  little  force*  struck  the  seeth- 
ing mass  of  infantry,  horses  and  men  went  down  on  all  sides,  but 
the  army  was  saved  from  capture.  History  will  record  the  ser- 
vice rendered  on  that  occasion  as  worthy  to  be  classed  with  the 
sacrifices  of  Arnold  Winkelreid  and  the  Chevalier  d'Assas." 

Another  writer  says:  "The  8th  Pennsylvania  Cavalry,  500 
strong,  was  ordered  to  charge,  which  was  promptly  done.  Major 
Keenan  and  most  of  his  men  went  down,  brave,  noble  men!  They 
knew  they  were  riding  to  sure  death,  but  with  drawn  sabres  and  a 
cheer,  they  rushed  at  the  enemy,  and,  while  the  enemy  was  not 
less  than  10,000  strong  at  this  point,  this  small  force  actually 
checked  that  overwhelming  number." 

If  Stonewall  Jackson's  movement  had  not  been  checked  at 
this  time,  by  this  small  force  of  cavalry  it  would,  in  the  opinion  of 
military  critics,  have  resulted  in  cutting  our  army  in  two,  and 
the  disastrous  effects  might  have  been  almost  irretrievable,  pos- 
sibly resulting  in  the  capture  of  the  capital  of  the  Nation, 

Soon  after  the  campaign  had  ended  Major  Huey  was  pro- 
moted to  Colonel  as  a  recognition  of  his  services. 

*Thc  8th  Pennsylvania  Cavalry. 


REMINISCENCES  OF  SERVICE  IN  THE  U.  S.  NAVY 
ON  THE  POTOMAC  RIVER. 

By  Amos  P.  Foster,  Vol.  Lieut.  U.  S.  Navy. 

Read  November  6, 1901. 

OUR  Commander  has  requested  me  to  read  a  paper  here 
to-night,  and  I  suggested  to  him  that  some  of  my  per- 
sonal ex|>eriences  during  the  war  might  probably  be  of 
some  interest  to  you.  I  feel  a  great  delicacy  in  thrusting  myself 
upon  you,  or  in  saying  anything  which  may  have  the  appearance 
of  blowing  my  own  trumpet,  but  I  am  sure  you  will  not  believe 
that  I  desire  to  do  anything  of  the  kind. 

I  left  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  on  June  8,  1861,  on  the  U. 
S.  Steamer  Penguin  and  after  serving  three  months  in  her,  on 
the  blockade  off  Wilmington,  I  was  ordered  to  the  command  of 
the  U.  S.  Steamer  Resolute  and  assigned  to  duty  on  the  lower 
Potomac.  In  those  days  the  Confederate  batteries  lined  the 
Virginia  shore  of  the  Potomac  River,  from  below  Acquia  Creek 
to  Freestone  Point,  a  distance  of  12  miles,  an-d  whenever  a  vessel 
of  any  kind,  (gunboat  or  any  other),  attempted  to  pass  those  bat- 
teries, the  parties  on  board  immediately  recognized  the  fact,  that 
they  had  run  up  against  something. 

The  little  affair  I  am  now  going  to  mention  was  one  of  the 
first  delightful  experiences  I  enjoyed.  You  all  know  how  very 
pleasant  some  of  those  things  were.  On  the  night  of  October 
10,  1861,  a  schooner  loaded  with  cannon,  eluded  the  vigilance  of 
the  blockade  on  the  river,  and  entered  Quantico  Creek. 

The  guns  on  boar4  of  her  were  intended  to  extend  the  Con- 
federate batteries  on  the  Virginia  side,  from  Freestone  Point  up 
the  river.     No  one  could  imagine  how  that  vessel  got  in  that 
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creek.  Suffice  it  to  say  when  day  broke  her  spars  were  plainly 
visible.  The  fact  of  her  being  there  having  been  reported  to  the 
Commodore,  commanding  the  division,  he  called  for  volunteers 
to  go  in  and  cut  her  out.  You  will  readily  perceive  what  a  pleas- 
ant task  such  an  attempt  would  be  when  I  tell  yoti  the  creek  was 
about  as  wide  as  Wisconsin  street.  On  one  side  were  two  6-gun 
batteries  and  a  force  of  infantry  of  900  men,  and  on  the  other 
side  was  a  6-gim  battery  and  600  infantry.  All  these  you  had  to 
pass  and  then  go  over  a  mile  up  the  creek  to  the  schooner,  the 
creek,  too,  was  very  crooked,  but  very  deep.  Well,  I  and  a  few 
others  volunteered  to  go  in  that  night  of  October  nth,  and  bring^ 
her  out  if  possible,  if  not  to  destroy  her.  I  took  a  launch  with 
20  men  who  volunteered,  muffled  the  oars,  put  a  small  howitzer 
in  the  bow  of  the  launch,  was  towed  up  to  the  mouth  of  the  creek 
by  a  tug,  where  we  arrived  a  little  before  10  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing, cut  loose  and  started  on  our  picnic.  Just  back  in  the  creek 
and  facing  the  mouth,  stood  a  large,  high  hill,  known  as  "Tripler 
Hill."  This  hill  threw  a  shade  down  on  the  water  and  I  think 
of  all  the  black,  inky  looking  holes  I  ever  saw,  that  creek  was 
the  blackest.  We  pulled  along  within  less  than  pistol  shot  of 
either  shore,  but  we  had  lost  the  bearings  of  the  schooner,  and  ta 
save  my  life  I  could  not  find  her,  and  I  was  fearful  at  one  time 
that  we  had  gone  to  all  our  trouble  for  nothing;  but  on  looking 
up  aloft,  (you  know  they  say  the  devil  would  have  been  a  sailor  if 
he  had  not  been  afraid  to  look  aloft) — but  as  I  say,  on  looking 
aloft,  in  a  rift  of  the  clouds,  I  saw  her  topmast  and  we  were  soon 
along  side  of  her.  On  reaching  her  deck  I  found  she  had  one 
of  the  old  trunk  cabins  with  a  sliding  top.  I  pushed  back  the 
slide  and  could  feel  with  my  feet  the  steps  leading  into  the  cabin^ 
and  found  she  had  two  berths  on  each  side,  and  in  each  berth  was- 
a  straw  tick.  Realizing  how  impossible  it  would  be  to  bring 
the  schooner  out,  I  called  to  the  ship's  carpenter  (who  accom- 
panied me),  to  bring  me  the  kindling,  pitch  and  shavings  which 
we  had  brought  with  us,  and  piling  that,  together  with  the  straw 
in  the  beds  against  the  bulkheads,  I  put  a  match  to  the  vfhde 
and  in  an  instant  the  cabin  and  hold  were  a  mass  of  flame.    Now 
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the  fun  commenced.  Now  came  the  hails  from  the  sentries  on 
shore,  in  vicinity  of  the  schooner.  Then  commenced  the  rapid 
fire  from  both  sides  of  that  narrow  stream,  and  as  they  banged 
away  at  us  the  Johnnies  called  us  all  the  infamous  names  in  the 
vocabulary,  and  I  never  heard  such  cursing  and  swearing  in 

my  life.    One  crowd  would  yell  out,  "Come  ashore  you  d n 

Yanks,"  another  crowd  yelled,  "We'll  make  a  bed  for  you — ^we 
will  show  you  Bull  Run,  etc."  I  remember  one  fellow's  voice 
seemed  close  to  me — almost  on  top  of  me,  and  he  halloed,  "Come 

ashore" — "D n  you,  come  ashore,"  and  I  told  my  men  to 

give  away  strong,  and  told  the  other  fellow  to  go  to  hell,  and 
just  as  I  said  it  the  boat  struck  the  beach  right  under  them.  They 
gave  a  yell  and  came  pouring  down  the  bank,  but  the  bow  oars- 
man and  the  howitzer  man  immediately  jumped  out  and  shoved 
the  boat  off.  I  looked  around  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  her  run- 
ning ashore  and  found  the  coxswain  who  had  been  steering,  dead, 
lying  across  the  gun  wale  of  the  launch,  his  hat  gone  and  his 
hands  hanging  in  the  water.  I  threw  him  down  in  the  stem 
sheets  of  the  boat  and  took  the  tiller  myself.  That  you  may 
know  how  close  we  were  to  them,  I  remember  as  I  took  the  tiller 
I  sat  up  on  the  gunwale  instead  of  down  on  the  thwart,  and  the 
man  in  front  of  me  who  pulled  the  stroke  oar  said  to  me  in  a  low 
tone:  "Captain,  they  are  firing  pretty  high,  but  not  too  high 
for  you,"  and  some  fellow  ashore  said:    "We're  firing  too  high, 

are  we,  well  d n  you  we  will  give  you  one  lower  down,"  and 

their  next  volley  went  in  the  water.  Well  after  awhile  we  cleared 
the  creek  and  reached  the  river.  Then  we  lay  on  our  oars,  gave 
them  two  rounds  of  canister  and  pulled  for  the  tug.  As  we  reached 
the  tug's  side  I  said  to  her  captain:  "Captain,  pass  out  this  dead 
man,  and  before  you  get  underway  let  these  men  have  a  drink  of 
whiskey,"  and  the  first  man  to  get  up  was  my  dead  coxswain,  the 
fellow  that  was  killed  in  the  creek.  I  cannot  tell  you  how  I  felt 
when  I  saw  him  geting  up  from  under  my  feet — it  upset  me  more 
than  all  the  rest  of  the  night's  work.  The  poor  fellow  became 
frightened  in  the  creek  and  had  fainted  away.  When  he  re- 
covered consciousness  he  found  himself  safe  in  the  bottom  of  the 
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boat,  and  thinking  prudence  the  better  part  of  valor,  he  concluded 
to  remain  there  until  the  little  affair  was  over. 

Well,  we  destroyed  the  vessel  completely,  and  although  the 
launch  was  pretty  well  riddled,  oars  splintered  and  holes  in  some 
men's  hats  and  clothing,  not  a  man  was  hurt.  From  deserters 
taken  the  next  day,  we  learned  that  the  force  on  each  side  of  the 
creek  was  as  I  have  stated.  All  hands  were  highly  complimented 
and  thanked  by  the  Navy  Department,  and  Senator  Cowan 
offered  a  resolution  tendering  us  a  vote  of  thanks  of  Congpress. 

A  few  nights  after  this  it  was  ascertained  from  a  colored  man 
who  had  escaped,  and  was  picked  up  by  one  of  our  gunboats, 
that  a  Confederate  colonel,  a  resident  of  Alabama,  and  a  man  of 
prominence  with  the  Confederacy,  was  visiting  his  wife  at  the 
residence  of  his  mother-in-law  in  the  vicinity  of  Matthias  Point, 
Va.  I  determined  to  try  and  capture  this  man.  I  dropped  down 
the  river  after  dark,  took  my  gig,  with  five  armed  men, and  effected 
a  landing  in  a  sort  of  bay.  I  had  the  escaped  darkey  with  me  as 
a  guide,  for  we  had  quite  a  long  distance  to  go.  I  learned  from 
the  darkey  that  there  were  two  ways  of  reaching  the  desired 
destination.  One  way  through  a  swamp,  another  by  the  road. 
The  darkey's  idea  of  distance  seemed  to  be  somewhat  off  color, 
but  upon  declaring  that  the  house  by  the  road  was  a  right  smart 
ways,  and  by  the  swamp  was  jam  by,  I  concluded  it  would  be 
safer  to  take  the  road.  I  never  recall  that  darkey's  idea  of  dis- 
tance, but  that  I  think  of  the  woman  who  wanted  to  purchase  a 
ticket  of  an  agent  of  the  M.  C.  R.  R.  This  is  a  true  story.  She 
told  the  agent  she  wanted  a  ticket  to  Tuckertown.  "Why!"  the 
agent  said,  "There  is  no  such  place  on  the  line."  The  woman 
said:  "Well,  there  is  too."  "Tuckertown,  Tuckertown,"  said 
the  agent — "Um,  well,  I  have  sold  tickets  here  for '20  years  and 
I  never  heard  of  any  such  place.  How  far  is  it?"  "Why,"  the 
woman  said,  "I  don't  know  how  far  it  is — it  can't  be  very  far, 
you  can  send  a  letter  there  for  two  cents." 

Well,  we  reached  the  house  and  a  fine  place  it  was.  Of  course, 
we  met  with  usual  canine  salute.  The  men  stationed  themselves 
at  front,  rear  and  side  entrances.    I  stepi>ed  upon  the  front  porch 
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and  through  the  long  window  I  saw  my  man  seated,  with  his  arm 
around  his  wife,  talking  to  her,  and  upon  my  word  I  began  to 
feel  sorry  I  came,  and  had  a  great  mind  to  go  away  and  leave 
them  alone,  but  the  continued  barking  of  the  dog^,  and  probably 
the  noise  on  the  stoop  had  startled  them.  I  passed  into  the  wide 
hall,  opened  the  room  door  quickly,  and  as  I  did  so  the  woman 
screamed  and  my  man  ran  out  of  the  back  parlor  door,  and  out 
of  the  rear  door  of  the  house,  and  into  the  arms  of  the  coxswain 
of  my  gig  whom  he  knocked  down,  but  the  Coxsfain  dragged 
the  Colonel  down  with  him  and  before  he  could  get  away  I  was 
upon  him.  When  he  found  there  was  no  chance  for  him,  he  gave 
up,  but  requested  that  I  allow  him  to  put  some  clothes  together. 
Upon  his  assuring  me  that  he  would  not  attempt  to  escape  I  con- 
sented, for  I  knew  he  would  not  break  his  word.  He  introduced 
me  to  his  wife  and  her  mother,  had  a  negro  woman  produce  a 
demijohn  of  whiskey  and  glasses,  and  insisted  upon  drinking 
first  so  that  I  would  know  it  was  not  poisoned.  He  bade  his 
family  good  bye  and  we  started  for  the  boat.  We  reached  there 
none  too  soon,  for  we  had  hardly  left  the  shore  when  some  20  or 
30  Confederate  cavalry  came  up  on  the  jump,  but  would  not  fire 
for  fear  of  hurting  their  own  man. 

I  turned  him  over  to  the  authorities  who  were  glad  to  get  him. 
His  stay  with  me  was  but  two  days,  but  I  found  him  a  noble  fel- 
low, a  cultured,  courtly  gentleman.  After  some  months  he  was 
exchanged  and  by  a  strange  coincidence  I  met  him  again  when 
he  was  dying  on  the  field  of  battle.  I  ministered  to  him  as  long 
as  life  lasted.  He  gave  me  his  money,  his  watch,  some  papers 
and  two  gold  rings.  I  saw  at  the  first  opportunity  that  these 
things,  together  with  his  last  words,  were  conveyed  to  his  dear 
ones.  I  received  from  them  a  beautiful  letter  and  one  of  the 
heavy  gold  rings,  and  my  daughter  wears  it  to-day. 

Some  weeks  after  this,  two  heavily  loaded  schooners  came  up 
the  Potomac.  The  Captains  were  anxious  to  get  them  to  Wash- 
ington, and  the  Quartermaster  needed  them  there,  but  it  was  not 
possible  to  run  them  past  the  batteries  in  the  day  time,  or  even 
on  a  clear  night.    One  morning  we  had  a  heavy  fog  and  I  offered 
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to  run  the  batteries  with  them.  Of  course,  the  Johnnies  could  not 
see  anything,  but  they  heard  us  and  commenced  firing  by  guess, 
at  the  sound.  The  firing  lifted  the  fog,  and  there  we  were  in 
broad  open  day,  in  the  middle  of  a  line  of  batteries,  and  about  6 
miles  of  batteries  yet  to  run.  A  shot  struck  the  bow  fast,  smash- 
ing the  samson  post  of  the  steamer;  one  schooner  broke  adrift, 
drifted  under  the  batteries,  but  she  was  so  riddled  that  she  sank. 
The  other  schooner  was  well  battered  up,  and  there  was  nothing 
left  of  the  upper  works  of  the  gunboat.  On  arriving  at  Washington 
my  steamer  was  turned  over  for  repairs.  I  was  ordered  to  an- 
other vessel  and  given  command  of  the  3d  Division  of  the  Poto- 
mac Flotilla,  and  with  these  boats  I  convoyed  the  transports  to 
Yorktown,  on  which  was  embarked  Gen.  McQellan's  army,  when 
he  started  on  his  celebrated  Peninsula  campaign.  This  ended  my 
war  service  on  the  Potomac.  The  rest  of  my  service  was  on  the 
James,  Chickahominy  and  Appomattox  Rivers,  and  in  the  Sounds 
of  North  Carolina. 

Companions,  I  do  not  wish  to  tire  you  or  inflict  myself  upon 
you.  I  know,  of  course,  these  things  which  I  have  narrated  can- 
not be  of  as  much  interest  to  you  as  they  are  to  me.  I  have  merely 
complied  with  the  request  of  the  Commander,  and  given  you 
a  part  of  my  early  war  experience  on  the  Potomac  River.  If  the 
narrative  has  proved  at  all  interesting  to  you  I  am  glad,  and  shall 
at  some  future  time  be  pleased  to  narrate  incidents  of  the  James 
and  Appomattox  Rivers. 

Companions,  the  years  have  been  many  since  the  battle  flags 
were  furled,  and  to  some  of  us  the  days  of  active  service  are  over, 
and  the  summer  of  life  is  past,  but  the  recollections  of  those  by 
gone  days  are  still  fresh  in  our  minds,  with  all  their  triumphs,  and 
with  all  their  sadness,  and  it  is  these  recollections  that  bind  us 
together  in  this  fraternal  brotherhood.  As  we  recall  the  past, 
the  thought  is  very  pleasing,  when  we  realize  that  it  was  partly 
through  our  labors  that  the  integrity  of  the  old  flag  has  been  main- 
tained; partly  through  our  labors  we  have  a  reunited  country 
to-day,  and  this  fair  land  is  a  refuge  and  an  asylum  for  the  down 
trodden  and  oppressed  of  every  nation  of  the  globe. 
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And  now  after  all  these  years,  how  pleasant  it  is  for  us  to  meet 
together  here.  As  the  years  come  and  go,  and  though  each 
succeeding  year  the  number  of  the  old  guard  grows  less,  still  let 
us  continue  to  meet — ^meet  to  revive  the  memories  of  the  past — 
meet  to  pay  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  dear  companions  who 
have  crossed  to  the  other  side;  and  then,  bye  and  bye,  there  will 
come  another  meeting,  and  oh !  what  a  meeting  that  will  be,  when 
you  and  I  and  all  the  comrades  of  the  war,  together  with  all  the 
armies  of  the  skies  shall  meet  to  pass  in  grand  review,  in  another 
and  a  better  land  than  this. 


THE  BATTLE  HYMNS  OF  NATIONS. 
By  Nicholas  Smith,  Captain  33D  Wisconsin  Infantry. 

Bead  Febraary  ft.  1902. 
Tbe  fongi  w«r«  iwnderad  by  a  double  quartette  during  the  reading  of  the  paper. 

IT  has  been  well  said,  that  if  a  man  were  permitted  to  make 
all  the  ballads  he  need  not  care  who  should  make  the  laws 
of  a  nation.  It  is  easy  to  trace  through  the  history  of 
civilization  the  subtle  force  of  popular  melodies  representing 
thoughts  and  emotions  that  have  prevailed,  and  helped  to  shape 
the  course  of  events. 

There  has  never  been  a  country  on  earth  so  poor  that  it  did 
not  have  at  least  one  simple  ballad  dear  to  the  common  heart, 
and  serving  as  a  source  of  inspiration  in  time  of  peril.  There  is 
almost  supreme  wonderment  in  the  battle  hymn  when  studied  as 
to  its  influence  in  history. 

The  lyrics  of  the  Norsemen  were  outbursts  of  patriotism  and 
inspirers  of  courage  which  drove  them  to  tremendous  deeds  dur- 
ing many  stormy  centuries ;  their  influence  in  Scandinavia  reads 
like  one  loud  call  to  battle. 

It  was  the  Teutonic  war  song  which  led  to  the  destruction  of 
Rome;  the  same  means  shattered  the  civilization  of  southern 
Europe,  and  in  time  led  to  the  era  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  the 
Crusades. 

THE  BATTLE  HYMN  OF  THE  REPUBLIC. 

No  sooner  had  the  belching  guns  of  Sumter  proclaimed  that 
civil  war  was  our  misfortune,  than  there  came  into  being  as  if 
by  magic  and  inspiration,  a  new,  strange  song,  with  its  weird  and 
enchanting  chorus — an  outburst  of  the  genius  of  the  nation — ^the 
music  that  kept  in  unison  with  the  steady  tramp  of  the  armies  on 
their  way  fields  of  battle. 

470 
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The  origin  of  the  tune,  John  Brown's  Body,  which  is  familiar 
wherever  the  English  language  is  spoken,  and  to  whose  solemn 
cadences  men  would  march  to  battle  by  tens  of  thousands,  is  in- 
volved in  as  deep  a  mystery  as  Yankee  Doodle. 

The  1 2th  Massachusetts  Infantry,  organized  at  Boston  in  the 
spring  of  1861,  and  commanded  by  Fletcher  Webster,  son  of  the 
immoi^tal  Daniel  Webster,  was  the  first  regiment  in  the  Union 
army,  to  popularize  the  music  of  John  Brown's  Body.  The  men 
always  sang  it  with  mighty  unction.  The  Colonel  was  killed  in 
the  second  battle  of  Bull  Run,  August  30,  1862,  and  there  is 
pathos  in  the  story  that  after  the  tragedy  of  that  day  the  regiment 
never  again  sang  of  "Old  John  Brown."  In  July,  1864,  the  term 
of  enlistment  expired,  and  the  Twelfth  returned  to  Boston.  It 
left  the  city  three  years  before  with  a  numerical  strength  of  one 
thousand  forty,  but  the  waste  of  disease,  and  the  shot  and  shell 
of  many  battles  made  frightful  mortality  among  the  men;  and 
the  sad  remnant  of  the  once  famous  regiment  made  the  home- 
ward march  through  the  streets  of  Boston  with  only  eighty-five 
men.  The  colors  were  tattered,  the  boys  stood  in  mournful  evi- 
dence of  hard  service,  and  while  they  received  a  royal  welcome 
by  a  vast,  patriotic  multitude,  and  shout  after  shout  went  up  for 
'John  Brown's  Body,"  these  brave  heroes,  silently  and  solemnly, 
and  yet  with  a  soldierly  tread,  marched  to  the  barracks,  and  the 
"Websters,"  having  finished  their  work  in  the  Union  cause, 
passed  into  history. 

I  cannot  take  time  to  quote  the  various  stories  of  this  remark- 
able tune.  I  believe  it  is  of  Southern  origin,  but  whose  beginning 
baffles  historians.  Some  two  years  ago  I  received  a  letter  from 
Major  Connell,  literary  editor  of  the  Chicago  Chronicle,  saying 
that  John  S.  Wise,  son  of  the  late  Henry  A.  Wise,  once  governor 
of  Virginia,  had  written  a  volume  entitled  "The  End  of  an  Era," 
in  which  he  substantiates  my  theory  that  the  melody  originated 
in  the  South.  Speaking  of  the  solemn  swell  of  John  Brown's 
Body  as  rendered  by  the  Union  troops,  Mr.  Wise  says  it  is  only 
an  adaptation  of  an  old  and  familiar  camp  meeting  air  which  he 
often  heard  the  negroes  sing  as  they  worked  in  the  fields  long 
before  the  days  of  John  Brown. 
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The  need  of  a  national  hymn  to  meet  the  new  and  exciting 
conditions,  one  that  would  be  a  noble  peace  song, — ^yet  the  war 
song  of  the  nation — the  national  heart-beat  set  to  music,  was 
deeply  felt  at  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war.  A  committee  of 
patriots — all  of  them  scholars  and  statesmen — ^was  appointed  to 
select  such  a  hymn.  1,200  were  sent  to  the  committee  for  ex- 
amination; but  not  one  of  them  had  poetic  fire;  not  one  was  the 
outburst  of  an  inspiration,  and  all  of  them  were  rejected.  You 
might  as  well  try  to  run  a  steam  engine  with  ice  water  as  to  try 
to  produce  a  great  song — ^patriotic  or  religious — ^without  inspira- 
tion. 

Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe  had  hoped  for  months  that  some  in- 
spired soul  would  write  a  battle  hymn  to  the  music  of  John 
Brown's  Body  which  had  then  captured  the  hearts  of  the  army. 
But  no  poet  responded.  One  day  Mrs.  Howe  had  visited  the 
army  of  the  Potomac,  where  she  saw  the  commotion  of  war,  the 
bodies  shattered,  lives  sacrificed,  and  the  stress  and  agony  of  the 
government  in  its  mortal  grapple  with  rebellion.  In  a  December 
night,  1861,  with  the  memory  of  the  Potomac  scene  fresh  in  her 
mind,  she  sprang  from  her  bed  and  wrote  the  expression  of  her 
soul  in  these  words  of  living  power: 

Mine  eyes  have  seen  the  glory  of  the  coming  of  the  Lord ; 
He  is  trampling  out  the  vintage  where  the  grapes  of  wrath  are  stored ; 
He  hath  loosed  the  fateful  lightning  of  His  terrible  swift  sword : 
His  truth  is  marching  on. 

I  have  seen  Him  in  the  watch-fires  of  a  hundred  circling  camps; 
They  have  builded  Him  an  altar  in  the  evening  dews  and  damps; 
I  have  read  His  righteous  sentence  by  the  dim  and  flaring  lamps: 
His  day  is  marching  on. 

I  have  read  a  fiery  gospel,  writ  in  burnished  rows  of  steel, 
"As  ye  deal  with  my  contemners,  so  with  you  my  grace  shall  deal ; 
Let  the  Hero,  born  of  woman,  crush  the  serpent  with  his  heel, 
Since  God  is  marching  on." 

He  has  sounded  forth  the  trumpet  that  shall  never  call  retreat ; 
He  is  sifting  out  the  hearts  of  men  before  His  judgment- seat ; 
Oh!  be  swift,  my  soul,  to  answer  Him!  be  jubilant,  my  feet: 
Our  God  is  marching  on. 
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In  the  beauty  of  the  lilies  Christ  was  born  across  the  sea, 
With  a  glory  in  His  bosom  that  transfigures  you  and  me; 
As  He  died  to  make  men  holy,  let  us  die  to  make  men  free, 
While  God  is  marching  on. 

This  hymn  reads  and  sings  like  an  inspiration,  and  it  is  no 
small  wonder  that  it  is  familiar  wherever  the  English  tongue  is 
known.  The  music  made  the  words  of  "Jc^hn  Brown's  Body" 
famous,  but  Mrs.  Howe's  matchless  battle  song  has  made  the 
melody  immortal. 

Rudyard  Kipling  describes  Mrs.  Howe's  war  lyric  as  the 
"Terrible  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic."  He  saw  that  only  a 
republic,  a  mighty  nation  of  freemen,  patient,  slow  to  wrath,  but 
terrible  when  once  aroused,  could  have  inspired  such  a  song. 
And  in  one  of  his  volumes  he  makes  a  group  of  Englishmen,  and 
men  of  other  nationalities,  sing  the  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic 
as  a  fitting  prelude  to  their  departure  for  the  scene  of  war,  thus 
recognizing  its  universal  quality — a  hymn  for  men  of  every  clime 
who  love  liberty  and  are  willing  to  lay  down  their  lives  for  its 
sake. 

When  Mrs.  Howe  returned  from  the  Potomac  to  her  home 
in  Boston,  she  showed  the  hymn  to  James  T.  Fields,  then  editor 
of  the  Atlantic  Monthly.  He  seemed  pleased  with  the  spirit  and 
lyric  beauty  of  the  poem,  and  opened  his  heart  by  offering  her 
$5  for  it,  which  she  accepted.  It  was  Mr.  Fields  who  suggested 
the  title,  "The  battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic,"  and  as  such  he 
published  it  on  the  first  page  of  the  February  number,  1862,  and 
strange  to  say,  without  the  author's  names  attached. 

The  power  of  this  hymn  over  the  emotions  of  men  is  forcibly 
exemplified  in  an  incident  that  took  place  in  the  presidential 
campaign  of  1896.  United  States  Senator  Thomas  C.  Piatt  is 
known  as  an  intense  partisan;  and  it  is  not  unkind  to  say  of  him 
that  his  master-hand  is  almost  always  felt  in  the  Republican 
politics  of  New  York.  At  a  Republican  gathering  at  which  the 
Senator  was  the  central  figure,  if  not  altogether  the  controlling 
spirit,  there  came  a  lull  in  the  harsh  disputation  of  the  evening 
when,  in  a  voice,  perhaps  somewhat  uncultured,  but  full  of  feel- 
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ing  that  was  touchingly  pathetic,  Mr.  Piatt  began  the  beautiful 
stanza — 

"In  the  beauty  of  the  lilies  Christ  was  bom  across  the  sea.'* 
Other  politicians  took  up  the  refrain — 
"Glory,  glory,  hallelujah." 

The  effect  of  the  hymn  was  unusually  impressive;  and  the 
asperities  of  the  old  political  warriors  were  softened  by  the  hal- 
lowed sentiment  of  the  hymn;  and  the  kindly  feeling  that  fol- 
lowed was  beyond  the  charming  oratory  of  Chauncey  M.  Depew 
to  produce. 

This  soul-inspiring  **Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic"  was  the 
incarnation  of  patriotism  and  martial  feeling  pent  up  in  the  tune 
of  "John  Brown's  Body."  It  was  struck  out  of  the  white  heat  of 
unconscious  inspiration — the  souFs  product  of  a  mighty  moment. 
It  is  the  most  resonant  and  elevating  of  all  American  battle 
hymns. 

The  soul  of  the  vast  army  of  the  American  people,  struggling 
for  utterance  in  the  greatest  crisis  of  its  existence,  at  last  found  a 
voice  in  this  hymn — a  voice  to  express  its  meaning  and  its  aspira- 
tion— "the  voice  of  a  woman" — a  voice  that  will  ever  make  the 
music  of  patriots — 

"While  God  is  marching  on." 

THE    W.\TCII    ON    THE   RHINE. 

In  the  story  of  war  lyrics  of  Germany  we  meet  with  flashing,, 
sword-cut  songs  and  fierce  epics  which  read  like  the  rush  of  a 
torrent  of  blood  amid  the  groans  of  the  dying;  formulating  battle 
hymns  not  less  dominent  than  those  among  the  Norsemen,  who 
lived  to  sing,  and  sang  to  die.  If  we  take  a  retrospect  of  German 
life  we  will  find  the  people  of  that  country,  most  prone  peiiiaps, 
of  all  modern  races,  to  outbursts  of  feeling  in  song.  A  Spaniard 
or  a  Frenchman  sings  as  if  he  could  not  help  it;  but  a  German 
sings  as  though  he  would  not  help  it  if  he  could.  The  German- 
folk,  therefore,  not  being  ashamed  of  poetic  expressions  of  their 
feelings,  sing  their  war  songs  enthusiastically  and  in  triumphant 
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tones.  The  agonies  of  Germany  in  the  Thirty  Years'  war  and 
other  conflicts,  produced  up  to  the  end  of  the  17th  century,  32,700 
patriotic  and  Christian  hymns.  Such  an  unburdening  of  the 
emotions  of  the  heart  and  of  the  conflicts  of  the  soul  in  song  can 
hardly  find  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  any  other  race  of  people. 
It  would  seem  that  Germany,  in  her  mighty  struggle  with 
France  which  began  in  1870,  had  little  need  of  more  patriotic 
songs.  She  had  already  a  dozen  living,  moving  exciting  battle 
hymns.  But  every  new  phase  of  conflict  which  fired  the  German 
heart  produced  a  new  song.  It  was  in  1840  that  Max  Schnecken- 
burger,  then  only  21  years  old,  wrote  his  potent  and  wonderful 
"Watch  on  the  Rhine."  He  was  not  a  poet,  but  a  hustling,  every- 
day business  man;  but  from  his  soul,  as  from  a  flint,  leaped  the 
spark  which  made  Germany  one  flame  of  patriotism.  When  he 
saw  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  threatened  by  France,  his  heart 
was  more  than  ever  warmed  with  a  love  of  home  and  country, 
and  in  a  moment  of  great  emotion  he  sang,  as  one  translation 

has  it: 

"The  Rhine  is  safe  while  German  hands, 
Can  draw  and  wield  the  battle-brands, 
While  strength  to  point  a  gtin  remains, 
Or  life-blood  runs  in  German  veins." 

There  are  many  English  translations  of  the  "Watch  on  the 
Rhine,"  but  the  one  which  has  been  most  highly  commended  is 
found  in  Warner's  Library  of  the  World's  Best  Literature,  and 
is  as  follows: 

A  voice  resounds  like  thunder  peal, 
'Mid  dashing  wave  and  clang  of  steel ; 
"The  Rhine,  the  Rhine,  the  German  Rhine ! 
Who  guards  to-day  my  stream  divine?" 

CHORUS. 

Dear  Fatherland!  no  danger  thine. 

Dear  Fatherland!  no  danger  thine; 

Firm  stand  thy  sons  to  watch,  to  watch  the  Rhine, 

Firm  stand  thy  sons  to  watch,  to  watch  the  Rhine. 

They  stand  a  hundred  thousand  strong, 
Quick  to  avenge  their  country's  wrong; 
With  filial  love  their  bosoms  swell; 
They'll  guard  the  sacred  landmark  well. 
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While  flows  one  drop  of  German  blood, 
Or  sword  remains  to  guard  thy  flood, 
While  rifle  rests  in  patriot's  hand. 
No  foe  shall  tread  thy  sacred  strand ! 

Our  oath  resounds,  the  river  flows. 

In  golden  light  our  banner  glows, 

Our  hearts  will  guard  thy  stream  divine, 

The  Rhine,  the  Rhine,  the  German  Rhine! 

The  power  of  this  song  was  so  great  that  it  was  afterwards 
seized  by  many  eminent  composers,  among  them  was  Carl  Wil- 
helm,  of  blessed  memory  to  all  Germans.  **Watch  on  the  Rhine" 
was  first  sung  to  his  melody  on  the  nth  of  June,  1854,  five  years 
after  Schneckenburger  died.  The  latter  never  lived  to  see  the 
day  when  his  hymn  became  famous.  It  did  not  attain  national 
popularity  until  the  declaration  of  war  with  France  in  1870,  and 
then  it  became  the  marching  song  of  the  mightiest  army  of 
modem  Europe.  In  fact  it  was  the  pean  of  all  Germany;  and 
nothing  could  resist  the  song  of  the  Rhine  in  the  defense  of  that 
empire  against  the  attacks  of  France. 

It  was  not  until  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century  when  the 
struggle  began  for  the  union  of  all  that  was  "home-bom  and 
teutonic,"  that  Germany's  battle  songs  written  by  Komer,  Amdt 
and  Becker,  became  truly  splendid.  Yet  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  German  patriotism  and  fighting  power,  reached  their 
culmination  when  "Watch  on  the  Rhine"  fired  the  hearts  of  the 
people.  It  is  one  of  the  many  hymns  that  have  "become  part 
and  parcel  of  that  rich  inheritance  of  song  that  so  nobly  interprets 
the  intense  love  of  freedom,  and  unaffected  simplicity  of  the 
German  character." 

THE  MARSEILLAISE. 

Two  songs  are  known  to  have  changed  the  course  of  two 
great  nations — Ein  feste  Burg,  by  Luther;  and  the  Marseillaise 
by  De  Lisle.  One  changed  the  religious  temper  of  Germany,  and 
before  the  other,  njonarchy  fell  to  pieces  in  France. 

War  had  been  declared  against  Austria,  and  the  fate  of  France 
seemed  to  tremble  as  if  in  a  balance.    The  mayor  of  Strasburg 
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had  become  acquainted  with  Qaude  Joseph  Rouget  de  Lisle,  an 
accomplished  captain  of  engineers,  whose  command  was  then 
stationed  in  that  city.  On  the  24th  of  April,  1792,  the  mayor  in- 
vited the  young  engineer  to  dine  with  him,  and  knowing  that 
he  had  a  turn  for  music  and  poetry,  asked  him  to  write  a  martial 
song  to  be  sung  on  the  departure  of  six  hundred  volunteers  who 
had  been  called  to  join  the  army  of  the  Rhine,  and  which  would 
also  rouse  a  higher  spirit  of  patriotism  among  the  people  of  the 
city,  that  Strasburg  might  be  the  better  able  to  resist  an  attack 
by  the  Austrians.  Excited  by  the  dinner  and  complimented  by 
the  invitation,  De  Lisle,  who  was  intensely  fiery  and  emotional, 
produced,  before  daylight  the  following  morning,  what  Ulbach 
calls  the  eternal  poem  of  the  great  apogee  of  the  Revolution. 
There  was  an  unconscious  conjunction  of  the  hour  and  the  man, 
and  in  an  outburst  of  patriotic  frenzy  the  immortal  national  song 
of  France  was  born: 

Ye  sons  of  France,  awake  to  glory! 

Hark !  hark !  what  myriads  bid  you  rise ! 
Your  children,  wives,  and  grandsires  hoary, — 

Behold  their  tears  and  hear  their  cries ! 
Shall  hateful  tyrants,  mischief  breeding. 

With  hireling  hosts,  a  ruffian  band. 

Affright  and  desolate  the  land, 
While  liberty  and  peace  lie  bleeding? 

To  arms!  to  arms!  ye  brave! 

The  avenging  sword  unsheathe! 
March  on!  march  on!  all  hearts  resolved 

On  victory  or  death! 

Now,  now  the  dangerous  storm  is  scowling 

Which  treacherous  kings,  confederate,  raise; 
The  dogs  of  war,  let  loose,  are  howling, 

And,  lo!  our  fields  and  cities  blaze. 
And  shall  we  basely  view  the  ruin. 

While  lawless  force,  with  guilty  stride. 
Spreads  desolation  far  and  wide. 

With  crimes  and  blood  his  hands  embruing? 

With  luxury  and  pride  surrounded, 

The  vile,  insatiate  despots  dare, 
Their  thirst  of  power  and  gold  unbounded. 

To  mete  and  vend  the  light  and  air; 
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Like  beasts  of  burden  would  they  load  us, 

Like  gods  would  bid  their  slaves  adore ; 
But  man  is  man,  and  who  is  more? 

Then,  shall  they  longer  lash  and  goad  us? 

O  Liberty!  can  man  resign  thee! 

Once  having  felt  thy  gen'rous  flame? 
Can  dungeon,  bolts,  and  bars  confine  thee. 

Or  whips  thy  noble  spirit  tame? 
Too  long  the  world  has  wept,  bewailing 

That  falsehood's  dagger  tyrants  wield; 
But  freedom  is  our  sword  and  shield, 

And  all  their  arts  are  unavailing. 

When  the  song  was  sung  in  the  public  square  the  next  it  ex- 
cited so  much  enthusiasm  that  900,  instead  of  600  volunteers 
joined  the  army  of  the  Rhine.  The  song  of  the  Marseillaise  was 
startling.  It  was  the  fire-water  of  the  French  Revolution,  and 
evoked  fierce  passions  and  terrible  deeds.  The  inflaming  accents 
of  the  song  drove  men  to  crimes  more  desperate  than  we  can 
comprehend  in  our  day. 

Rouget  de  Lisle  named  the  song  "The  War  Song  of  the  Army 
of  the  Rhine."  But  in  a  few  months  it  found  its  way  to  Mar- 
seilles, and  to  other  cities  in  France,  and  was  extensively  used  by 
enthusiastic  revolutionists.  On  the  30th  of  July,  1792,  it  was  first 
sung  in  Paris  by  a  horde  of  ruffians  from  Marseilles — "five  hun- 
dred strong,  the  vilest  and  most  brutal  of  the  floating  population 
of  a  Mediterranean  sea-port  town,  who  were  summoned  to  Paris 
for  the  purpose  of  exciting  and  assisting  at  the  atrocities  of 
1792."  The  Parisians  called  it  "the  song  of  the  Marseilles/'  and 
as  such  it  became  the  official  hymn  of  the  republicans  of  France, 

The  extraordinary  character  of  the  air  has  given  it  a  more 
eventful  career  than  any  other  song  that  ever  was  bom  of  a  call 
to  battle.  It  has  been  "the  signal  of  destruction,  the  warning  note 
of  revolution."  When  the  song  was  only  seven  months  old — 
November,  1792 — ^the  republicans  of  France,  under  Dumouriez, 
fought  the  Austrians  at  Jemappes,  in  Belgium.  At  the  most 
perilous  hour  in  that  great  battle,  Dumouriez,  finding  that  his 
rig^t  wing  was  almost  without  officers,  and  giving  way  before 
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the  fire  of  the  Austrian  infantry,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his 
army,  and  began  to  sing  the  "Marseillaise"  hymn.  The  soldiers 
joined  in  the  song,  their  courage  was  redoubled,  they  charged  the 
enemy,  and  the  victory  placed  Belgium  in  the  power  of  France. 
I  want  to  give  another  illustration  to  show  the  power  of  the 
French  national  hymn: 

**During  the  Crimean  war  before  Sebastopol,  a  body  of 
French  troops  were  detached  to  storm  the  MalakoflF.  The  line 
was  formed  and  at  the  signal  they  moved  to  the  charge.  The 
Russians  met  them  and  hurled  them  back.  Again  they  reformed 
and  rushed  with  impetuous  daring  upon  the  foe,  and  again  were 
repulsed.  Seven  times  they  advanced,  and  seven  times  the 
thinned  and  enfeebled  ranks  were  driven  before  the  Russians. 
They  rallied  the  eighth  time  and  called  for  the  *  Marseillaise.'  But 
the  soldiers  refused  to  move  until  the  music  sounded.  The  inspir- 
ing strains  rose  over  the  frightful  carnage  of  the  bloody  field; 
the  men  shouted  for  the  onset,  and  madly  rushed  through  blazing 
showers  of  shot  and  shell.  Whole  ranks  were  mowed  down ;  their 
places  were  filled  from  the  rear,  and  louder  than  the  storm  of 
battle,  above  the  wild  outcry,  *March  on!  March  on!*  rang  the 
triumphant  and  immortal  song  of  France.  The  men  leaped  the 
trenches,  and  inspirited  by  the  song  which  dispelled  all  fear,  and 
inspired  the  climax  of  courage,  they  plunged  into  the  furnace  of 
fire  and  death,  drove  the  Cossacks  from  their  guns,  and  the 
Malakoff  was  won." 

From  the  day  of  the  victory  at  Jemappes  the  Marseillaise  be- 
came the  National  anthem  of  France.  And  all  through  the 
Napoleonic  wars  her  armies  marched  to  the  music  of  Rouget  de 
Lisle.  But  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  song  was  interdicted  by 
the  French  government  for  many  years  because  of  fear  respect- 
ing its  effect  upon  the  passions  of  that  inflammable  people. 

I  will  quote  a  few  lines  from  Wm.  T.  Stead : 

"During  the  second  empire  the  Marseillaise  was  proscribed 
until  the  march  on  Berlin,  which  was  to  end  at  Sedan,  when  the 
Emperor  permitted  the  nation  he  had  betrayed,  once  again  to 
hear  the  stirring  strains  in  which,  for  nearly  a  hundred  years, 
its  patriotic  passion  had  vibrated  through  Europe.  Not  even  the 
Marseillaise  could  avert  Sedan,  but  it  was  to  the  music  of  the 
Marseillaise  that  the  empire  was  overthrown,  and  it  remains  to 
this  day  the  national  hymn  of  the  French  Republic." 
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tenting  on  the  old  camp  ground. 

One  Sunday  evening  in  1896,  Mr.  Grasheider  sang  'Tenting 
on  the  Old  Camp  Ground*'  at  Trinity  Church,  Chicago,  and  the 
effect  was  so  unusual  that  it  was  the  subject  of  an  editorial  in  the 
Tribune  the  next  morning,  in  which  special  emphasis  was  given 
to  the  abiding  influence  of  many  songs  of  the  civil  war.  On  this 
occasion  the  song  moved  the  fountain  of  tears  in  the  soldiers  and 
others  who  were  present,  recalling  as  it  did,  many  a  scene  in  the 
Southland  in  the  old  battle  days,  so  long  ago,  and  yet  in  memory 
so  near. 

The  words  and  music  of  Tenting  on  the  Old  Camp  Ground 
were  written  by  Walter  Kittredge  of  Reed's  Ferry,  N.  H.  He 
was  one  of  the  singing  masters  of  the  old  school,  and  being  re- 
jected by  the  examining  physician  when  he  made  application  for 
enlistment  in  the  Union  army,  he  gave  patriotic  concerts,  and 
wrote  patriotic  songs,  and  his  "Tenting  To-Night"  was  published 
early  in  1864.  It  is  the  only  song  he  wrote  that  has  merit  enough 
to  place  his  name  among  the  poets  of  the  civil  war. 

There  is  a  tender  and  beautiful  sentiment  in  this  popular 
song,  and  when  it  is  sung  as  you  will  hear  it  this  evening,  it  will 
ever  stir  the  emotions  of  the  human  heart.  I  think  you  will  par- 
don me  if  I  relate  a  personal  incident  respecting  the  history  of 
"Tenting  To-Night."  In  December,  1894,  I  lectured  in  Music 
Hall,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  on  "The  Story  of  the  Songs  of  Patriot- 
ism." A  special  feature  of  the  program  was  the  singing  of  sev- 
eral great  battle  hymns.  "Tenting  on  the  Old  Camp  Ground" 
is  not  a  battle  hymn  in  a  strict  sense  of  the  term ;  but  the  people 
wanted  it,  and  it  was  placed  on  the  program.  The  audience  was 
very  large,  and  among  those  present  were  members  from  three 
ex-Confederate  posts.  After  I  gave  the  history  of  the  song^ 
Captain  Henry,  a  singer  of  rare  power,  began  the  solo  in  a  tone 
full  of  genuine  feeling.  The  audience  was  requested  to  join  in 
the  refrain — 

"Many  are  the  hearts  that  are  weary  to-night, 
Waiting  for  the  war  to  cease." 
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It  was  extremely  affecting  to  hear  that  large  gathering  of  old 
soldiers  of  both  armies  give  expression  to  their  sentiment  by  sing- 
ing this  song  of  affection  with  a  perfect  unison  of  heart  as  well  as 
of  voice.  I  cannot  recall  another  instance  when  the  chorus  of 
"Tenting  on  the  Old  Camp  Ground,"  was  sung  with  more  soul- 
feeling,  with  finer  rhythm,  or  with  more  exquisite  harmony,  than 
by  that  audience  composed  of  the  Blue  and  the  Gray. 

"Tenting  To-Night,"  is  not  an  animating  battle  song,  but  its 
peculiarity  is  in  its  touching  and  plaintive  melody;  and  many 
thousands  of  soldiers  in  the  monotony  of  camp  life  and  on  weary 
marches,  when  thoughts  of  home  burdened  the  mind,  found  re- 
lief in  its  pathetic  tones  and  beautiful  chorus.  Such  a  song  has 
a  powerful  hold  upon  human  feeling.  It  touches  the  better  part 
of  our  natures,  and  "Tenting  on  the  Old  Camp  Ground,"  though 
not  a  song  that  has  made  exciting  history,  will  be  long  and 
affectionately  associated  with  the  patriotic  struggle  for  liberty 
and  the  Union. 

There  is  a  little  country'  to  the  west  of  England  which  gave 
to  the  world  a  matchless  example  of  heroism  in  its  struggle  for 
liberty.  The  story  of  that  long  contest  was  made  the  theme  of 
bard  and  minstrel  before  Columbus  was  bom. 

By  common  consent  one  spot  of  earth  is  almost  sacred  ground 
in  the  minds  of  the  Welsh  people.  That  spot  is  Harlech,  once 
the  capital  of  Merionethshire. 

Here  there  is  to-day  an  ideal  castle  upon  a  high  rock,  pro- 
jecting into  the  Irish  Sea.  It  is  four  square,  a  round  tower  at 
each  corner,  and  on  each  side  the  entrance.  All  impressively 
massive. 

It  is  of  great  antiquity;  the  original  structure  was  built  by  the 
first  Christian  prince  in  the  fourth  century;  it  was  rebuilt  by  a 
prince  of  North  Wales  about  the  year  530;  the  present  structure 
was  erected  by  King  Edward  I.,  in  1286. 

It  is  the  fountain  head  of  half  the  ancient  pedigrees  of  North 
Wales. 

It  has  been  a  stronghold    since   the   time  of  the  Christian 

prince  "Bran  the  Blessed,"  down  through  the  terrible  era  of 
as 
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Macg^yn,  KJng  of  Gynedd,  when  the  coasts  of  Wales  were 
strewn  with  the  victims  of  plague  and  battle.  Death  has  ever 
been  busy  around  the  Rock  of  Harlech. 

Courts  and  parliaments  were  held  here:  it  was  the  gathering 
place  of  Owen  Glendower's  captains:  and  Welsh  bards  have 
made  it  well  nigh  immortal.  It  was  here  that  Glendower  ratified 
his  treaty  with  the  King  of  France;  and  in  the  tragedy  which 
was  enacted  on  almost  every  foot  of  Welsh  soil  in  her  struggle 
for  independence,  Harlech  was  a  rallying  pK)int,  the  focus  of  strife, 
the  delight  of  the  bard  and  the  minstrel. 

Owen  Glendower  took  it  in  battle  from  King  Henry  IV.:  it 
was  retaken,  and  sheltered  Catherine  of  Anjou  after  the  battie  of 
Northampton,  where  her  husband  (Henry  IV.)  was  defeated  in 
1460.  In  1468  it  was  again  taken  by  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  who 
made  his  boast  that  in  the  peaceful  valleys  of  Harlech  and  Den- 
bigh, he  had  opened  every  door  and  despoiled  every  hearthstone. 

It  was  during  this  time  that  the  Welsh  patriot  soldier,  Dafydd 
(David,  son  of  Jevon,  son  of  Einon),  son  of  Ap  Jevon  ap  Einon, 
made  his  marvelous  defense  for  nine  long  years  in  defiance  of  all 
the  armies  of  King  Edward  IV. 

By  order  of  Edward,  Herbert,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  led  a  power- 
ful army  to  Harlech  and  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  fortress. 
To  his  demand  Dafydd  replied:  "I  held  a  tower  in  France  till 
all  the  old  women  in  Wales  heard  of  it;  and  now  all  the  old 
women  in  France  shall  hear  how  I  defend  this  castle." 

For  nine  years  of  siege  and  battle,  Dafydd  held  the  fort 
against  all  the  efforts  of  his  dogged  foe.  Then  famine's  hungry 
tooth  attacked  the  garrison,  and  brave  Dafydd  was  driven  to  ar- 
range for  an  honorable  capitulation  in  which  the  Earl  agreed  to 
spare  his  life. 

After  his  surrender  King  Edward  barbarously  refused  to  ratify 
the  Earl's  promise  to  spare  Dafydd's  life.  With  the  rough  speech 
of  a  soldier  the  Earl  said  to  the  King: 

'*Then,  by  God,  I  will  put  Dafydd  and  his  garrison  into  Har- 
lech again,  and  your  highness  may  fetch  him  out  again,  by  any 
one  who  can;  and  if  you  demand  my  life  for  his,  take  it." 
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It  was  this  glorious  defense  which  inspired  an  immortal 
song,  "The  March  of  the  Men  of  Harlech,"  a  song  which  has 
been  characterized  by  more  than  one  famous  musician  as  the 
most  inspiring  and  greatest  war  song  ever  written. 

It  was  probably  composed  during  this  period,  but  the  names 
of  the  writer  and  composer  are  lost  to  the  world.  They  have  left 
a  record,  however,  which  will  thrill  the  soul  of  every  liberty  lov- 
ing patriot  so  long  as  time  endures. 

THE  MARCH  OF  THE  MEN  OF  HARLECH. 

Men  of  Harlech,  day  is  breaking, 
Saxon  tramp  the  earth  is  shaking; 
Cambria's  sons,  your  sloth  forsaking, 
Dare  for  homeland  dear  I 

See,  the  vales  with  foes  are  teeming. 
Let  the  heights  with  spears  be  gleaming. 
Swords  in  batdefields  be  beaming. 
Lightning  point  each  spear. 

March,  the  foe  assailing. 
Right  is  might  unfailing; 
Speed  the  hour  to  crush  the  power, 
The  chains  of  slav'ry  trailing. 

Strike  for  Cambria's  ancient  glory. 
For  your  babes  with  prattling  story. 
For  your  sires,  whose  locks  are  hoary, 
Strike  for  liberty! 

THE  BATTLE  CRY  OF  FREEDOM. 

There  has  never  been  an  emergency  in  American  history 
without  a  man  or  woman  to  meet  it.  Men  may  come  and  go,  and 
try  and  fail,  but  the  right  man  to  perform  the  right  service,  is 
sure  to  appear  at  the  right  time. 

When  President  Lincoln  issued  his  second  call  for  troops  in 
the  summer  of  1861,  the  time  had  come  when  the  Union  army 
needed  a  rousing  battle  cry  of  freedom.  George  F.  Root,  then 
living  in  Chicago,  was  deeply  impressed  with  the  significance  of 
the  proclamation;  and  one  afternoon  he  caught  the  spirit  of  the 
hour,  and  at  once  there  begai\  to  evolve  in  his  mind  the  senti- 
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ment  of  a  rallying  song,  and  in  an  outburst  of  patriotic  fervor 
came  the  words  and  music  of  that  soul-stirring  and  pulse- 
quickening  battle  hymn — 

Yes,  we'll  rally  round  the  flag,  boys, 

We'll  rally  once  again, 
Shouting  the  battle  cry  of  freedom. 
We  will  rally  from  the  hillside, 

We  will  rally  from  the  plain, 
Shouting  the  battle  cry  of  freedom. 

CHORUS. 

The  Union  forever!    Hurrah,  boys,  hurrah! 
Down  with  the  traitors,  up  with  the  stars. 
While  we  rally  round  the  flag,  boys, 
Rally  once  again. 
Shouting  the  batde  cry  of  freedom. 

We  are  springing  to  the  call 

Of  our  brothers  gone  before, 
Shouting  the  batde  cry  of  freedom. 
And  we'll  fill  the  vacant  ranks 

With  a  million  freemen  more. 
Shouting  the  batde  cry  of  freedom. 

We  will  welcome  to  our  numbers 

The  loyal,  true  and  brave, 
Shouting  the  battle  cry  of  freedom, 
And  altho*  they  may  be  poor, 

Not  a  man  shall  be  a  slave. 
Shouting  the  battle  cry  of  freedom. 

So  we're  springing  to  the  call 

From  the  East  and  from  the  West, 
Shouting  the  batde  cry  of  freedom. 
And  we'll  hurl  the  rebel  crew 

From  the  land  we  love  the  best, 
Shouting  the  battle  cry  of  freedom. 

On  the  following  evening  the  famous  Lumbard  brothers — 
Jules  and  Frank — were  invited  to  sing  at  a  patriotic  mass  meet- 
ing to  be  held  in  the  Chicago  court  house  square.  A  part  of  the 
program  was  the  singing  of  Mr.  Root's  first  war  song,  the  "Batde 
Cry  of  Freedom."  The  voices  of  the  brothers  were  wonderfidly 
electrifying;  and  in  trumpet-like  tones  the  refrain — 

"The  Union  forever,  hurrah,  boys,  hurrah!" 
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spread  as  if  impelled  by  some  magnetic  influence,  and  soon  the 
chorus  rose  with  tremendous  power  from  the  vast  multitude. 
The  song  struck  fire,  and  leaped  into  popularity  and  usefulness. 
Only  a  few  days  after  the  song  was  written,  a  monstrous  war 
meeting  was  held  in  Union  Square,  New  York.  The  Hutchin- 
son family  opened  the  meeting  by  singing  the  "Battle  Cry  of 
Freedom."  The  immense  throng  of  listeners  were  roused  to  the 
highest  exaltaticMi  of  feeling.  The  song  was  sung  again  and 
again,  and  proved  a  resistless  force  in  swelling  the  ranks  of  the 
army.  It  mounted  up  as  if  on  the  wings  of  magic,  and  was  carried 
over  all  the  North,  and  into  all  camps  where  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
floated.  It  was  often  sung  as  the  men  marched  into  action;  and 
more  than  once  its  strain  rose  on  the  battle  field  to  stimulate 
courage. 

There  are  more  thrilling  incidents  connected  with  the  use  of 
the  "Battle  Cry  of  Freedom"  in  the  war  of  the  Rebellion,  than 
with  any  other  song  written  during  that  desperate  struggle  for 
one  flag  and  one  country,  but  time  will  permit  me  to  relate  only 
one: 

During  the  terrible  battle  of  the  Wilderness  on  the  6th  of  May, 
1864,  a  brigade  of  the  Ninth  Army  Corps,  having  broken  the 
enemy's  line  by  an  assault,  became  exposed  to  a  flank  attack, 
and  with  heavy  loss  were  driven  back  in  disorder.  They  retreated 
but  a  few  hundred  yards,  however,  when  they  re-formed,  and 
again  confronted  the  enemy.  Just  then  some  gallant  fellow — ^an 
unknown  hero — in  the  Forty-fifth  Pennsylvania,  with  a  head 
filled  with  sense  and  a  heart  full  of  courage  and  song,  began  to 
sing: 

"We'll  rally  round  the  flag,  boys, 
Rally  once  again, 
Shouting  the  battle  cry  of  freedom." 

The  refrain  was  caught  up  by  the  entire  regiment,  and  also 
by  the  regiments  next  in  line.  The  air  was  filled  with  the  crackle 
and  smoke  of  the  burning  underbrush;  the  pitiful  cries  of  the 
wounded,  the  rattle  of  musketry,  and  the  wild  shouts  of  com- 
mand, gave  intense  excitement  to  the  scene;  but  above  all,  an- 
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swering  the  exalted  yell  of  the   enemy,    rose   supreme  the  in- 
spiring chorus — 

"The  Union  forever !    Hurrah,  boys,  hurrah ! 
Down  with  the  traitors,  up  with  the  stars, 
And  we'll  rally  round  the  flag,  boys. 
Rally  once  again. 
Shouting  the  battle  cry  of  freedom." 

As  a  piece  of  poetry  the  "Battle  Cry  of  Freedom"  may  not 
possess  great  merit,  but  as  an  expression  of  patriotism  it  is  be- 
yond all  price.  It  has  merit  enough  to  give  it  enduring  fame 
as  a  battle  song;  merit  enough  to  inspire  men  to  leave  their 
homes  and  join  the  g^nd  army  of  the  Republic  in  the  defense  of 
the  Union;  merit  enough  to  be  associated  with  all  the  fierce 
struggles  of  the  civil  war;  and  merit  enough  to  be  sung  by  ten 
thousand  manly  voices  in  the  republican  convention  of  1880  that 
it  might  rouse  victorious  enthusiasm  for  the  peerless  soldier  of 
history. 

The  late  Charles  A.  Dana,  editor  of  the  New  York  Sun,  and 
assistant  secretar>'  war  during  the  rebellion,  said  a  short  time 
before  his  death  in  1897,  that  George  F.  Root  "did  more  to  pre- 
serve the  Union  than  a  great  many  brigadier  generals,  and  quite 
as  much  as  some  brigades."  His  songs  were  a  great  force  in 
the  homes  of  the  people  as  well  as  among  the  men  in  the  field. 
They  touched  the  chords  of  patriotism  as  they  had  never  been 
touched  before.  His  songs  became  the  ruling  sentiment  of  the 
American  people,  they  were  eloquent  appeals  for  enlistment,  and 
their  power  made  millions  rally  round  the  flag. 

To  illustrate  how  the  patriotic  fire  still  remains  in  Mr.  Root's 
battle  song,  I  will  relate  an  interesting  incident: 

On  the  afternoon  of  July  4,  1896,  an  audience  of  ten  thousand 
people  assembled  at  the  Coliseum  in  Chicago,  the  occasion  being 
a  war  song  festival  for  the  benefit  of  the  Root  monument  fund. 
It  was  a  great  day  for  the  "Battle  Cry  of  Freedom."  Chicago's 
greatest  singers  took  the  solos,  and  one  thousand  children,  whose 
voices  were  well  trained,  sang  in  the  choruses.  Jules  Lumbard, 
the  white-haired  veteran,  who  was  the  first  singer  of  that  famous 
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battle  hymn  thirty-five  years  before,  sang  it  in  the  Coliseum,  and 
every  soul  was  thrilled  by  its  new-born  power.  After  the  vast 
audience  had  recovered  from  its  intense  emotion,  Luther  Laflin 
Mills,  a  superb  orator,  delivered  a  brief  address  on  the  influence 
of  the  "Battle  Cry  of  Freedom,"  in  which  he  said: 

*'The  songs  of  George  F.  Root  abide,  and  will  remain  in  the 
memories  and  voices  of  our  people,  not  only  as  reminders  of  the 
nation's  heroic  struggle  for  self-preservation,  but  as  a  constant, 
inspiring  and  educating  force  in  maintaining  and  strengthening 
the  lofty  sentiment  of  American  patriotism." 

AMERICA. 

Among  American  national  songs,  the  one  most  frequently 
used  is  "My  Country  'tis  of  Thee."  It  is  a  patriotic  hymn  that 
has  come  as  near  securing  immortality  of  fame  as  any  lyric  of 
American  origin.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  said  a  short  time  be- 
fore his  death  in  1894:  "The  name  of  Samuel  F.  Smith  will  be 
honored  by  every  school  child  in  the  land  when  I  have  been  for- 
gotten a  hundred  years.  Every  one  who  sings  the  hymn  at  once 
feels  a  personal  ownership  in  native  land,  and  the  lines  will  last 
as  long  as  the  country." 

The  words  of  the  hymn  were  written  in  1832,  when  Dr.  Smith 
was  only  24  years  old.  All  great  songs  or  hymns  have  been 
born  in  some  mysterious  condition  of  heart  and  mind;  and 
"America,"  as  we  call  it,  was  written  in  half  an  hour,  CMi  a  single 
scrap  of  paper,  and  during  an  inspired  feeling  that  Dr.  Smith 
himself  could  never  explain,  and  never  afterwards  experienced: 

My  Country,  'tis  of  thee, 
Sweet  land  of  Liberty, 

Of  thee  I  sing; 
Land  where  my  fathers  died. 
Land  of  the  Pilgrim's  pride, 
From  every  mountain  side 

Let  freedom  ring. 

My  native  Country,  thee — 
Land  of  the  noble  free — 
Thy  name  I  love ; 
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I  love  thy  rocks  and  rills, 
Thy  woods  and  templed  hills; 
My  heart  with  rapture  thrills 
Like  that  above. 

Let  music  swell  the  breeze, 
And  ring  from  all  the  trees 

Sweet  freedom's  song; 
Let  mortal  tongues  awake ; 
Let  all  that  breathe  partake ; 
Let  rocks  their  silence  break, 

The  sound  prolong. 

Our  father's  God,  to  thee, 
Author  of  liberty, 

To  thee  we  sing; 
Long  may  our  land  be  bright 
With  freedom's  holy  light. 
Protect  us  by  Thy  mig^t. 

Great  God,  our  King. 

Edward  Everett  Hale  tells  the  pleasant  story  that  when  he 
was  ten  years  old  he  had  spent  all  his  Fourth-of-July  pennies  at 
a  celebration  on  Boston  Common,  and  was  strolling  homeward 
when  he  saw  hundreds  of  Sunday  school  children  marching  into 
Park  Street  Church.  Boy-like,  he  soon  joined  the  procession, 
got  into  the  church,  made  his  way  to  the  gallery,  and  listened  to 
500  young  voices  sing  "My  Country,  'tis  of  Thee,"  to  a  tune  Dr. 
Smith  had  found  in  a  German  music  book.  This  was  in  1832, 
and  was  the  first  time  the  hymn,  and  the  tune  to  which  it  is  in- 
separably associated,  had  been  sung  in  public. 

It  is  difficult  to  trace  the  origin  of  the  tune  which  we  call 
"America."  Some  suppose  it  was  composed  in  England  about 
171 5  by  Henry  Carey,  poet  and  musician,  who  died  by  his  own 
hand  in  1743.  But  there  seems  to  be  hardly  sufficient  ground 
for  attributing  to  him  the  air  to  which  the  national  hymns  of 
America,  England  and  Prussia  are  sung,  and  which  has  been 
sung  by  the  vine-dressers  in  the  south  of  France  for  more  than 
a  hundred  years. 

The  words  of  the  hymn  are  of  the  simplest  character — but 
beautifully  simple — and  yet  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  others  more 
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gifted  in  poetic  faculty,  and  of  greater  minds  than  Dr.  Smith, 
have  put  forth  their  best  endeavor  to  make  a  song  that  would  be 
truly  a  national  anthem,  but  no  one  except  this  plain,  kindly  and 
noble-hearted  Baptist  minister  has  come  within  a  thousand  miles 
of  success.  He  alone,  has  given  us  "My  Country,  'tis  of  Thee,'* 
and  it  will  never  be  repeated. 

Every  country  on  the  globe  recognizes  America  as  a  great 
national  hymn.  Dr.  Smith  heard  it  on  the  Atlantic  ocean,  on  the 
Baltic  sea  and  on  the  Mediterranean,  in  all  the  capital  cities  of 
Europe  and  Asia.  He  heard  it  on  the  top  of  the  highest  mount- 
ains and  under  the  earth  in  the  caverns  at  Manitou,  and  in  Colo- 
rado where  it  was  played  on  the  stalactites.  It  has  been  the  song 
on  many  marches,  on  battle  fields,  in  hospitals,  on  occasions  of 
great  rejoicing,  and  on  days  that  were  dark  and  uncertain  to 
those  who  had  sacrificed  much  that  their  country  might  indeed 
become  one  **sweet  land  of  liberty." 

"My  Country,  'tis  of  Thee"  is  so  world-wide  in  its  fame  as 
the  national  hymn  of  a  great,  liberty-loving  people,  that  a  copy 
of  the  words  in  Dr.  Smith's  handwriting  was  especially  requested 
by  Pope  Leo  XHI.  for  the  Vatican  library.  This  significant  re- 
quest was  acceded  to,  a  copy  being  presented  to  the  Pontiff  on 
New  Year's  day,  1895,  ten  months  and  a  half  before  the  doctor's 
death. 

The  power  of  patriotic  songs  over  men  who  have  been  called 
to  march  and  fight,  and  suffer  and  die,  for  the  cause  of  liberty 
and  the  Union,  has  been  pathetically  illustrated  thousands  of 
times.  Among  the  Americans  severely  wounded  in  the  campaign 
before  Santiago,  in  the  war  with  Spain,  was  Edward  Marshall,  the 
young  and  brilliant  correspondent  of  The  New  York  Journal. 
While  lying  in  a  hospital  in  New  York  City,  where  he  received 
treatment  for  his  wounds,  he  dictated  an  article  for  the  Septem- 
ber number  of  Scribner's  Magazine,  in  which  he  gave  the  follow- 
ing picture  in  the  field  hospital  at  Guasimas: 

"There  is  one  incident  which  shines  out  in  my  memory  above 
all  others  as  I  lie  in  a  New  York  hospital  writing.  It  was  just 
after  the  battle  near  Santiago,  on  the  24th  of  June.     It  was  in 
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the  field  hospital,  and  a  continual  chorus  of  moans  rose  through 
the  tree  branches  overhead.  Amputation  and  death  stared  its 
members  in  their  gloomy  faces.    Suddenly,  a  voice  started  softly: 

'My  country,  'tis  of  thee. 
Sweet  land  of  liberty, 
Of  thee  I  sing/ 

Others  then  took  up  the  lines: 

'Land  where  my  fathers  died. 
Land  of  the  pilgrim's  pride^ — ' 

"The  quivering,  quavering  chorus,  punctuated  by  groans,  and 
made  spasmodic  by  pain,  trembled  up  from  that  little  group  of 
wounded  Americans  in  the  midst  of  the  Cuban  solitude — ^the 
pluckiest,  most  heartfelt  song  that  human  beings  ever  sang. 

**But  there  was  one  voice  that  did  not  quite  keep  up  with  the 
others.  It  was  so  weak  that  it  hardly  could  be  heard  until  all 
the  rest  had  finished  with  the  line: 

'Let  freedom  ring.' 
"Then  halting,  struggling  faint,  it  repeated  slowly: 

'Land — of — the — pilgrim's — pride, 
Let  freedom — .' 

"The  last  word  was  a  woeful  cry.  One  more  son  had  died 
as  died  the  fathers." 

There  is  a  story  that  upon  a  time  certain  people  were  about 
to  found  a  bell  that  should  toll  for  dead  monarchs,  "The  King 
is  dead,''  and  make  glad  clamor  for  the  new  prince,  "Long  live 
the  King." 

Now  this  bell  was  not  to  be  dug  out  of  the  cold  mountain:  it 
was  to  be  made  of  something  that  had  been  warmed  by  human 
touch,  and  loved  by  human  love,  and  so  the  people  came  like 
pilgrims  to  a  shrine  and  cast  in  their  offerings  to  the  furnace, 
and  went  away. 

There  were  links  of  chains  that  bondmen  had  worn,  and  frag- 
ments of  swords  that  had  been  broken  in  heroes'  hands.  There 
were  crosses,  and  bracelets,  and  rings  of  fine  gold,  and  trinkets 
of  silver,  and  toys  of  poor  red  copper.  There  were  brought 
things  that  were  licked  up  in  an  instant  by  the  red  tongues  of 
flame;  good  words  they  had  uttered,  flowers  they  had  cherished. 
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which  perchance  could  never  be  heard  in  the  rich  tone  and 
vcJume  of  the  bell. 

But  by  and  by  the  bell  woke  in  its  chamber,  and  its  great 
waves  of  music  rolled  gloriously  out  over  all  the  land  like  an 
anthem,  and  every  tone  in  it  was  like  a  household  word  to  some- 
body. Every  one  that  had  given  the  least  thing  to  the  making 
of  that  bell,  recognized  some  tone  and  knew  it  with  a  solemn  joy. 

Likewise  all  who  breathed  an  earnest  prayer,  or  expressed 
a  loyal  hope,  or  gave  readily  of  their  means,  or  made  any  willing 
sacrifice  that  out  of  that  mortal  contest  of  arms  between  the 
North  and  the  South  there  might  come  one  fls^,  one  sweet  land 
of  Liberty — can  hear,  in  these  priceless  songs  of  the  Union,  some 
tones  that  came  of  their  gift. 


PROCEEDINGS  ATTENDING  THE  RECEPTION  AND 

BANQUET  TENDERED  TO  MAJOR  GENERAL 

ARTHUR  MacARTHUR,  U.  S.  ARMY. 

By  the  Commandery  op  Wisconsin. 
MUwaukee.  October  8.  IMl. 

ROSTER  OF 

Major-General  Arthur  MacArthur,  U.  S.  Army. 

Born,  June  2d,  1845,  Springfield,  Mass. 

War  of  the  RebellicMi,  1861-1865. 

1st  Lieut,  and  Adjutant,  24th  Wisconsin  Infantry,  August  4th, 
1862.  Major,  January  25th,  1864.  Lieut.-Colonel,  May  3d,  1865. 
Brevet  Lieut.-Colonel,  13th  March,  1865,  for  "Gallant  and  meritor- 
ious services  in  the  battles  of  Perryville,  Kentucky ;  Stone  River, 
Missionary  Ridge,  and  Dandridge,  Tennessee."  Brevet  Colonel 
March  13th,  1865,  for  "Gallant  and  meritorious  services  in  the 
battle  of  Franklin,  Tennessee,  and  in  the  Atlanta  Campaign."  Com- 
missioned Colonel  24th  Wisconsin  Infantry,  June  13th,  1865,  but 
not  mustered — his  regiment  having  been  depleted  by  the  casual- 
ties of  battle  to  less  than  the  minimum  strength. 

Medal  of  Honor  "for  coolness  and  conspicuous  bravery  in 
action  in  seizing  the  colors  of  his  regiment  at  a  critical  moment 
and  planting  them  on  the  captured  works  on  the  crest  of  Mission- 
ary Ridge,  Tennessee,  Nov.  25th,  1863,  while  serving  as  ist 
Lieut,  and  Adjutant,  24th  Wisconsin  Infantry." 

BATTLES  AND  ENGAGEMENTS. 

Perryville,  Stone  River,  Dandridge,  Missionary  Ridge, 
Resaca,  Adairsville,  New  Hope  Church,  Kenesaw  Mountain, 
Peach  Tree  Creek,  Jonesboro',  Lovejoy  Station,  Atlanta, 
Franklin. 
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Wounded,  right  wrist  and  right  breast  at  Kenesaw,  but  re- 
fused to  leave  the  field.  Severely  wounded  left  breast,  right 
shoulder  and  left  leg  at  Franklin. 

Honorably  mustered  out,  June  loth,  1865. 

regular  service,  1 866- 1 90 1. 

2d  Lieutenant,  17th  Infantry,  23d  February,  1866;  ist  Lieu- 
tenant, 17th  Infantry,  23d  February,  1866.  Captain,  36th  In- 
fantry, 28th  July,  1866 — and  13th  Infantry,  1870,  on  consolida- 
tion. Major,  and  Assistant  Adjutant  General,  ist  July,  1889; 
Lieut.-Colonel  and  Assistant  Adjutant  General,  26th  May,  1896. 
Brigadier  General,  2d  January,  1900;  Major  General,  February 
5th,  1901. 

SPANISH    AND    FILIPINO    WARS,    1898-I9OI. 

Brig.  General,  U.  S.  Volunteers,  27th  May,  1898;  Major 
General,  13th  August,  1898.  Commanding  Brigade,  Independ- 
ent Division,  8th  Army  Corps,  Camp  Merritt,  San  Francisco, 
June  1 2th,  1898,  and  Third  Expedition  to  Manila,  June- July, 
1898.  Commanding  ist  Brigade,  ist  Division,  8th  Army  Corps 
in  advance  on  Manila,  July-August,  and  at  battle  of  Manila, 
August  13th,  1898.  Commanding  2d  Division,  8th  Army  Corps, 
Manila,  August,  1898,  to  February,  1899.  Repulse  of  Insurgent 
attack,  north  and  east  front,  Manila,  February  4th-5th,  1899, 
Advance  on  Caloocan,  Battle  of  Caloocan,  Feb.  loth. 

Commanding  the  advance  upon  the  successive  capitals  of  the 
Insurgent  government — Malolos,  San  Fernando  and  Tarlac — 
and  in  the  Battles  of  Tuliajon,  Polo,  Marilao,  Bigaa,  Guiguinto, 
(Malolos  occupied  31st  March,  1899) — Passage  of  the  Bagbag 
and  of  the  Rio  Grande;  battles  of  Santo  Tomas  (San  Fernando 
occupied  May  6th)  Bacolor,  Calulit,  Angeles,  (Tarlac  occupied 
May  1 2th)  Capture  of  Banban  and  in  the  general  engagement  of 
San  Fernando,  June  i6th. 

Commanding  Department  of  Northern  Luzon  April  ist,  1899, 
to  May  5th,  1900. 

Commanding  Division  of  the  Philippines  and  Military  Gover- 
nor of  the  Philippine  Islands,  May  5th,  1900,  to  July  4th,  1901. 
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Elected  Companion  First  Qass  Military  Order  of  the  Loyal 
Legion  United  States,  through  the  Commandery  of  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania  February  5th,  1868 — Insignia  No.  648. 

Transferred  to  the  Commandery  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin 
October  21st,  1886. 

Transferred  to  the  Commandery  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
December  27th,  1889. 

Transferred  to  the  Commandery  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin 
December  6th,  1893. 


The  reception  was  largely  attended  by  members  of  the  Loyal 
Legion,  a  delegation  of  Spanish-American  War  veterans  and  in- 
vited guests. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  banquet  the  first  toast  offered  was 
^The  President  of  the  United  States,"  and  was  followed  by  the 
singing  of  America. 

The  second  toast  was  to  the  memory  of  "our  beloved  com- 
panion William  McKinley,  twenty-fourth  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  all  other  companions  who  have  gone  before." 

This  toast  was  drank  in  silence,  all  standing,  and  was  followed 
by  the  sounding  of  taps. 

COMMANDER  KEMPSTER:  Companions  and  GenUe- 
ment — It  has  probably  occurred  to  you  that  this  occasion  is  ab- 
solutely unique  in  the  history  of  the  United  States.  Once,  and 
only  once  before,  by  the  prowess  of  our  arms,  has  territory  been 
added  to  our  dominion,  when  the  proud  Mexican  was  humbled 
by  Major  General  Scott  and  the  brave  men  that  he  led,  and  we 
acquired  that  vast  territory  now  comprised  in  the  State  of  Texas. 

To-night  we  meet  to  greet  one  of  our  own  number,  an  old 
soldier  who  fought  with  you  in  the  days  that  you  called  glorious. 
He  then  earned  well-merited  promotion  because  of  hard  work, 
zeal,  and  a  loyal  heart,  and  there  too,  won  the  coveted  medal  of 
honor  for  distinguished  bravery  upon  the  field  of  battle.  We 
gather  here  to-night  to  bid  him  welcome  to  his  old  commandery 
and  his  home,  and  in  so  doing  we  commemorate  that  event  to 
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which  I  have  referred.  For  the  second  time  in  the  history  of 
this  country  there  has  been  added  to  it,  by  the  prowess  of  our 
army  and  navy,  an  empire  in  extent,  and  he  who  is  our  g^est  of 
honor  to-night  comes  to  us  from  those  battle  fields,  and  from 
fields  of  diplomacy  no  less  necessary,  and  requiring  no  less  skill 
than  the  arts  practiced  upon  the  field  of  war.  Thus  he  has  added 
new  laurels  to  his  chaplet  and  effected  an  arrangement  by  which 
our  dominion  is  extended,  and  the  glorious  flag  that  we  love  so 
well  is  planted  in  a  new  part  of  the  earth,  there  to  establish 
broader  civilzation,  wider  humanity,  American  liberty. 

It  is  fitting,  companions,  that  we  honor  this  occasion  in  an 
especial  manner.  I  am  sure  you  will  be  glad  to  know  that  his 
boyhood  friend,  his  companion  in  arms  of  two  wars,  has  been 
requested  to  make  the  address  of  welcome.  He  needs  no  intro- 
duction, but  formality  requires  it.  I  take  pleasure  in  introducing 
Brigadier  General  Charles  King. 

BRIGADIER  GENERAL  CHARLES  KING  said:  Mr. 
Commander  and  friends:  For  one  who  has  been  referred  to  as 
a  companion  in  arms  of  the  guest  of  honor  to-night,  I  have  been 
experiencing  for  the  last  two  hours,  a  case  of  what  we  called  in 
the  Philippines  "cold  feet."  There  are  so  many  things  that  one 
feels  he  ought  to  say  on  an  occasion  of  this  character,  that  I  am 
somewhat  overcome  with  the  gravity  of  the  duties  imposed  upon 
me. 

During  the  visit  of  our  honored  companion  to  the  city  of 
Milwaukee,  he  has  been  the  recipient  of  hospitalities  and 
courtesies  accorded  to  no  other  man  in  my  recollection,  and  that 
are  dwarfed  only  by  circumstances  with  which  you  are  all  too 
familiar — the  period  of  national  mourning  that  has  befallen  us. 
Yet  as  I  come  before  you  to-night,  and  look  upon  this  assem- 
blage, and  think  before  whom  I  have  to  speak,  I  wish  indeed  that 
the  task  might  have  been  assigned  to  worthier  hands.  It  is  not 
from  lack  of  inspiration,  because  during  the  last  week  more 
cordial,  appreciative,  beautiful  things  have  been  said  in  honor  of 
him  than  I  can  recollect  as  being  accorded  to  any  other  man  with- 
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in  the  history,  at  least,  of  this  Order.  It  seems  to  me  that  I  have 
undertaken  a  task  to-night  for  which  my  heart  is  almost  too  full 
for  utterance,  and  in  which  I  am  circumscribed  by  conditions  of 
which  you  as  yet  have  no  conception* 

To  begin  with,  the  duty  with  which  I  am  charged  presents 
some  novel  difficulties.  It  is  such  an  easy  thing  to  say  of  another 
fellow  all  you  may  think  of  him  when  he  is  not  around.  It  is 
such  a  human  thing,  though  a  mean  one,  to  say  behind  a  fellow's 
back  what  you  won't  say  to  his  face,  and  yet  there  are  many  here 
to-night  who  will  recollect  that  many  a  time  I  have  said  of  the 
guest  of  the  evening  very  much  that  I  am  debarred  from  repeat- 
ing in  his  presence.  And  it  is  partially  his  fault,  for  in  all  the 
history  of  our  Order  I  have  never  yet  met  a  soldier  who  so  ob- 
jected to  having  his  battles,  his  deeds,  and  his  doingfs  publicly 
paraded,  when  he  had  to  be  there  to  listen  or  to  read. 

In  the  thirty-five  years  of  its  existence  the  Military  Order  of 
the  Loyal  Legion  of  the  United  States  has  entertained  many 
eminent  men,  some  of  them  so  eminent  that  though  their  mortal 
frames  have  long  since  mouldered,  their  names  and  records  live 
in  our  memories  as  though  in  living  fire.  In  this  presence,  not 
all  made  up  of  companions  of  the  Order,  I  may  err  in  venturing 
the  thought  that  we  embrace  in  our  membership  so  many  men  of 
note  that,  though  each  state  has  laid  away  so  many  of  its  honored 
dead  and,  in  turn,  so  many  of  the  best  and  bravest  of  the  Badger 
Commandery  have  paid  the  debt  of  nature,  there  still  linger  on 
our  rolls  many  and  many  a  name  well  worthy  the  honor  of  the 
nation  that  owes  its  grandeur  of  to-day — owes,  in  my  opinion, 
even  its  very  existence  to  the  devotion  and  heroism  of  their  ser- 
vices in  the  past.  The  army  and  navy  have  had  their  fierce  battles 
in  half  a  dozen  wars,  but  the  immortal  conflict  was  the  four  years' 
struggle  between  the  Union  and  the  South.  Others  were  but 
episodes;  that  the  epoch  of  our  national  history. 

Therefore  do  I  hold,  of  all  other  comradeships  that  may  have 
come  to  me  in  later  years,  in  highest  regard  this  one  that  has  en- 
abled me,  despite  the  insignificance  of  my  own  services  in  those 
old  days,  to  sit  in  this  presence  year  after  year,  welcomed  by  the 
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men  who  led  Wisconsin's  legions  in  what  our  comrade  and  com- 
panion has  called  so  justly  **the  heroic  days  of  the  Republic." 
Mourning  with  you  the  passing  of  those  already  summoned  to 
the  other  shore — one  indeed  so  recently  supreme  that  our  colors 
are  still  draped  in  mourning  that  is  world-wide — some  so  per- 
sonally dear  to  one  and  all  of  our  membership  that  when  we 
speak  of  their  patience,  gentleness,  and  comradeship,  "our  eyes 
still  wear  the  wet  badge  of  weak  humanity,"  I  yet  glory  with 
you  that  there  still  live  with  us  so  many  whose  namesi  should 
delight  in  recalling,  such  men  indeed,  as  the  veteran  who,  two 
years  ago  we  thought  never  to  see  again, — he  who,  commanding 
his  company  in  its  fiercest  fight  at  Second  Bull  Run,  rose  to  the 
command  of  a  rival  regiment  of  Badgers  in  the  charge  upon 
Mary's  Heights ;  such  as  he  whose  valor  held  his  Germans  stead- 
fast in  the  carnage  of  the  right  flank  of  that  bloody  first  day  at 
Gettysburg; — as  he  who  rode  with  Warren  and  Pat  O'Rourke 
and  Hazlett  into  the  vortex  of  the  second  day's  struggle  at  Little 
Round  Top; — as  those  soldier  brothers  of  the  old  Sixth  Corps; 
— as  the  comrade  captains  of  the  5th  Wisconsin  here  present  to- 
night, and  as  they  who  breasted  with  Milwaukee's  regiment  the 
slope  of  Mission  Ridge;  as  the  men  who  stood  with  the  old  Iron 
Brigade  in  Virginia,  or  battled  at  Shiloh  and  Vicksburg  with 
the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  or  as  he  who  drove  the  guns  of  that 
famous  battery  into  the  thick  of  the  battles  of  the  Army  of  the 
Cumberland. 

Above  all,  I  glory  that  it  is  our  privilege  to  greet  to-night  the 
friend  and  comrade  of  boyhood  days,  whose  fame  as  staff  officer 
and  regimental  commander  in  one  fierce  struggle  after  another, 
eclipsed,  despite  his  youth,  the  honors  gained  by  even  such  as 
these  who  so  delight  to  honor  him; — the  young  adjutant  who, 
rising  by  sheer  force  of  merit  in  the  swift  promotion  that  followed 
every  opportunity,  reached  the  climax  of  his  fame  in  the  brilliant 
campaign  of  the  far  Philippines,  and  who  comes  to  us  this  night 
the  foremost  soldier  of  Wisconsin's  past  and  present  (applause), 
and  with,  who  can  say,  what  possibilities  awaiting  him  in  the  even 
broader  future.    Men  that  never  failed  to  rise  to  every  occasion 
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in  forty  years  of  splendid  service  are  not  the  ones  a  nation  like 
ours  is  apt  to  forget. 

Detail  of  all  his  deeds  I  spare  you,  because  you  know  them 
and  they  weary  him.  Therefore  let  me  come  at  once  to  the  pur- 
pose of  these  words, — to  wish  long  life  and  health  to  him  we 
greet  this  night  of  nights,  to  predict  for  him  a  future  as  glorious 
as  his  past  has  been  great,  to  pledge  the  faith  and  friendship  of 
every  man  of  our  companionship,  to  welcome  home  with  pride 
and  pleasure  unspeakable  and  with  all  scJdier  enthusiasm  to  drink 
the  toast  to  Milwaukee's  gallant  son,  to  Wisconsin's  modd 
Colonel  and  to  the  Nation's  brilliant  General — ^Arthur  Mac- 
Arthur. 

COMMANDER  KEMPSTER:  Companions,  I  have  the 
honor  of  introducing  Major  General  Arthur  MacArthur  of  the 
United  States  Army.    (Great  applause.) 

MAJOR  GENERAL  MacARTHUR  said:  Commander, 
companions,  comrades,  gentlemen  and  friends:  General  King 
has  painted  a  picture  with  the  pencil  of  an  artist  and  the  heart  of 
a  friend;  the  picture  is  somewhat  beyond  my  recognition,  but 
the  friendship  appeals  so  strongly  to  me  that  I  want  to  express 
in  the  way  of  exordium  what  I  feel  in  the  welcome  of  a  Milwau- 
kee audience,  and  an  audience  composed  of  such  men  as  sit  at 
this  table,  a  Wisconsin  audience,  men  of  the  war,  men  of  the 
next  war  possibly  some  of  you,  but  all  friends  and  acquaintances 
whom  I  am  glad  to  greet  here  to-night. 

There  exists  in  our  modern  life,  Mr.  Commander,  a  com- 
mendable tendency  to  commemorate,  by  reunions,  great  events 
by  which  this  continent  has  been  reclaimed,  populated  and 
civilized.  In  pursuance  of  that  general  tendency  and  in  the  line  of 
the  great  events  that  attended  the  preservation  of  the  Union, 
these  joyous  celebrations  took  a  permanent  form  and  now  live 
in  this  splendid  organization  of  the  Loyal  Legion,  and  kindred 
societies,  one  of  the  principal  functions  of  which  is  to  educate  the 
country  in  its  own  history,  to  foster  its  patriotic  pride,  and  to 
stimulate  the  loftiest  resolutions  in  behalf  of  American  institu- 
tions and  liberty  throughout  the  world. 
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Mr.  Commander,  companions  and  friends,  I  venture  to  sug- 
gest to  you  that  time,  silently  but  irresistibly,  has  raised  you  to 
an  enviable  and  a  privileged  height,  from  which  you  look  down 
upon  a  united,  expansive,  and  eminently  happy  country,  enjoying 
unexampled  prosperity  as  a  result  of  your  labors  and  your 
sacrifices.    (Applause.) 

Surrounded  by  such  a  country,  regarded  with  thankfulness  by 
a  new  and  younger  generation  and  esteemed  by  all  as  distin- 
guished patriots,  you  have  more  than  realized  your  boldest  antici- 
pations, and  looking  to  the  results  of  the  war  I  think  it  is  safe 
to  assert  that  you  feel  amply  repaid  for  all  you  suffered  and  for 
all  you  did.  From  this  point  of  view  you  will  readily  understand 
how  warmly  I  appreciate  such  a  greeting  from  such  a  distin- 
guished company,  how  eagerly  I  accept  such  a  cordial  welcome 
from  my  home  commandery,  how  by  reciprocal  action  I  return 
«very  sentiment  and  thank  you  most  sincerely  in  the  language 
of  the  heart. 

In  fulfillment  of  our  destiny  as  a  nation  the  Republic  has 
again  been  called  to  arms,  and  has  embodied  new  armies  which 
have  rendered  services  which  cannot  be  measured  in  terms  and 
which  in  behalf  of  individuals  can  never  be  adequately  rewarded; 
as,  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  the  thanks  of  nations  must  be 
g^ven,  in  broad  and  comprehensive  declarations  of  sufficient 
scope  to  embrace  entire  armies.  It  is  therefore  a  great  pleasure 
to  me  as  the  general  of  one  of  the  large  forces  employed,  to  speak 
as  warmly  as  I  feel,  and  to  assure  you  that  the  men  who  have 
from  time  to  time  composed  the  army  in  the  Philippines  have 
wrought  and  fought  with  such  unwearying  constancy  and  valor 
in  behalf  of  American  institutions  that  they  are  entitled  to  the  ad- 
miration and  gratitude  of  their  fellow  countrymen.  (Great  ap- 
plause.) Recruited  from  a  hardy  and  a  valiant  race,  all  deported 
themselves  as  if  each  one  felt  that  the  issues  of  the  campaign  de- 
pended on  his  own  individual  efforts.  As  long  as  anything  re- 
mained to  be  done,  each  man  felt  that  nothing  had  been  accom- 
plished. 

Trade,  wealth,  literature  and  refinement  cannot  defend  a  state. 
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Pacific  habits  do  not  insure  peace  nor  immunity  from  national 
insult  and  aggression.  Every  country  that  would  preserve  its 
tranquility,  its  right,  its  independence  and  its  self-respect,  must 
keep  alive  its  martial  ardor  and  be  at  all  times  ready  to  make  war. 
(Applause.) 

Well  regulated  and  robust  manhood,  therefore,  constitutes  the 
real  strength  of  nations,  and  as  long  as  our  beloved  country  con- 
tinues to  yield  in  abundant  numbers  for  its  military  service  such 
men  as  have  hitherto  composed  its  armies  and  navies,  our  institu- 
tions are  safe. 

This  proposition  perhaps  may  suggest  the  idea  that  a  war-like 
spirit,  which  alone  can  create  and  civilize  a  state,  is  also  absolute- 
ly essential  to  national  defense  and  to  national  perpetuity.  This 
does  not  mean  an  overwhelming  standing  army  or  indeed  an 
army  of  any  kind  that  can  in  any  way  be  construed,  either  by 
reason  of  sincere  apprehension  or  by  means  of  disingenuous 
argument,  into  a  menace  against  liberty  or  against  the  peace  of 
the  world;  but  it  does  mean  that  the  people  of  the  country  should 
take  an  intelligent  interest  in  and  cultivate  a  proper  pride  in  their 
own  military  institutions. 

A  war-like  nation  is  not  as  a  consequence  thereof  a  military 
nation.  On  the  contrary,  the  more  war-like  the  spirit  of  the  peo- 
ple the  less  necessity  there  is  for  a  large  standing  army,  as  in 
such  a  society  every  able-bodied  man  should  be  willing  to  fight 
on  all  occasions  whenever  the  nation  demands  his  services  in 
the  field.  In  a  free  country  like  our  own,  where  everything  de- 
pends upon  the  voluntary  action  of  the  citizen,  every  male 
brought  into  existence,  of  whatever  condition,  should  be  taught 
from  infancy  that  the  military  service  of  the  Republic  carries 
with  it  honor  and  distinction,  and  his  life  should  be  permeated 
with  the  idea  that  even  deatli  itself  becomes  a  precious  boon  when 
a  man  dies  that  a  nation  may  live  and  fulfill  its  destiny.  (Great 
applause.) 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  said  with  much  emphasis  that 
many  of  the  very  best  qualifications  for  good  citizenship  arise 
from  experiences  attending  conscientious  performance  of  duty 
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in  the  field.  For  example,  soldiers  must  learn  fortitude  and 
patient  endurance,  must  practice  courageous  enterprise,  the  spirit 
of  adventure,  self-reliance  and  a  high  sense  of  duty,  and  as  men 
hurried  from  one  scene  of  danger  and  exertion  to  another  lose 
sight  of  all  other  things,  and  thus  become  unused  to  fear  because 
it  is  of  no  avail  against  death,  they  soon  acquire  that  soldierly 
simplicity  and  directness  of  purpose  which  have  always  been  re- 
garded as  the  best  characteristics  of  the  military  profession.  In 
other  words,  an  American  man  who  has  been  a  good  soldier  in 
war  will  always  be  a  good  citizen  in  peace,  and  he  may  be  relied 
upon  to  so  r^^late  his  life  as  to  contribute  from  day  to  day  to 
the  prosperity  and  strength  of  the  Republic  in  peace,  as  his  duties 
in  the  field  have  been  for  the  honor  and  glory  of  the  flag  in  war. 

In  conclusion  I  venture  to  propose  a  toast: 

Our  soldiers  in  the  Philippines,  invincible  and  patriotic,  they 
deserve  well  of  the  Republic.    (Great  applause.) 

Marching  through  Georgia  was  then  sung. 

COMMANDER  KEMPSTER:  Companions,  I  take  it  from 
the  remarks  made  by  our  distinguished  companion.  General 
King,  that  he  really  has  some  warmth  of  feeling  for  our  guest. 
We  are  to-night  only  boys  of  larger  growth  and  if  there  are  any 
circumstances  that  adorn  or  characterize  the  life  of  our  distin- 
guished guest  that  are  not  thoroughly  known  to  us,  I  think  that 
the  very  human  trait  called  curiosity  would  prompt  us  to  bring 
out  such  incidents  if  we  can  find  them.  Now  I  am  credibly  in- 
formed that  in  those  good  old  days  that  have  been  referred  to, 
General  King  lived  very  close  to  General  MacArthur,  and  doubt- 
less there  were  little  episodes  in  the  life  of  those  boys  which  enter 
into  the  life  of  most  boys,  which  they  may  wish  to  keep  in  the 
dark.  But  there  is  another  member  of  this  Commandery  who 
was  also  a  companion  in  those  early  days,  and  perhaps  he  may 
know  something  which  will  add  to  the  pleasure  of  the  evening; 
if  so,  I  want  him  to  tell  it.  I  am  going  to  ask  that  genial  gentle- 
man whose  face  you  all  like  to  see,  to  tell  us  what  he  knows — I 
refer  to  Captain  Irving  M.  Bean.    (Great  applause.) 
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CAPTAIN  IRVING  M.  BEAN  said:  Mr.  Commander, 
companions,  and  gentlemen:  This  is  a  regular  meeting  of  our 
Commandery.  We  have  similar  proceedings  every  time  we  meet. 
This  occasion,  however,  is  emphasized  by  the  fact  that  we  are 
welcoming  General  MacArthur,  and  if  I  know  him,  and  I  think 
I  do,  I  am  reasonably  certain  that  he  is  already  quite  well  as- 
sured of  the  fact  that  he  is  welcome.  Why,  companions,  the  air 
has  been  vibrant  with  that  good  old  word  for  a  week  past,  every- 
where. You  could  hear  it  singing  in  the  atmosphere,  in  the  halls, 
on  the  streets,  at  the  private  hearth — everywhere.  It  seems  al- 
most impossible  that  there  could  yet  be  a  lingering  doubt  that 
our  distinguished  guest  is  more  than  welcome;  but  lest  there  may 
be  a  shadow  of  one  in  his  mind,  let  him  do  me  the  honor  to  take 
me  by  the  hand  and  allow  me  to  assure  him  that  he  is  welcome 
thrice  and  again.    (Great  applause.) 

Gentlemen,  when  I  was  advised  this  evening  that  I  was  ex- 
pected to  make  some  remarks,  I  put  myself  assiduously  to  work 
among  my  most  intimate  companions,  asking  them  if  they  would 
not  loan  me  for  the  evening  their  impromptu  speech.  Charley 
King  admitted  that  he  had  one,  but  he  would  not  let  me  have  it, 
and  he  is  the  only  man  in  the  room  so  equipped. 

General  MacArthur  did  not  quite  have  the  good  luck  to  be 
born  in  this  city,  but  he  was  very,  very  young  when  he  came  here. 
This  is  the  home  of  his  boyhood,  and  I  cannot  help  but  think 
how  the  memories  of  those  distant  gallant  days  must  flow  in  up- 
on him  now.  Here  he  went  to  school,  here  he  played  "I  spy," 
here  he  cut  up  the  pranks  of  boyhood,  and  finally  in  his  very 
early  youth  the  war  came,  and  at  the  outset  he  sought  eagerly  to 
go;  but  his  youth  estopped  that  enterprise,  and  then,  as  he  tells 
me  this  evening,  although  a  distinguished  senator  made  applica- 
tion for  him  for  an  appointment  to  West  Point,  good  old  Father 
Abraham  was  unable  to  give  it  to  him,  because  the  ever  alert 
King  had  just  anticipated  him.    (Laughter  and  s^plause.) 

But  the  gjeat  President  looked  kindly  down  upon  the  lad 
and  said,  "Go  home,  study  a  year  more,  and  I  promise  you  that 
you  shall  go  to  West  Point  next  year."     Instead  of  that,  the 
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martial  ardor  which  nature  had  implanted  in  him  led  him  forth 
to  the  war,  and  in  the  second  year  of  the  great  conflict  he  joined 
a  splendid  regiment  of  volunteers,  going  out  with  but  a  single 
bar  on  his  shoulder  as  indicating  his  rank,  and  returning  in  com- 
mand of  his  regiment.  This  of  itself  was  a  most  exceptional 
career.  He  came  home  leading  the  24th  regiment  after  it  had 
participated  in  many  bloody  battles.  He  came  home,  but  he 
could  not  vote — he  was  not  old  enough.  There  was  more  need 
then,  if  not  now,  of  fighting  men,  than  voting  men.    (Applause.) 

How  assiduously  he  pursued,  immediately  after  the  close  of 
the  war  and  his  appointment  to  the  Regular  Army,  the  study  of 
the  great  military  art,  we  all  know.  He  saw  service  on  the  plains, 
and  long  service  in  Washington  as  an  Assistant  Adjutant  Gen- 
eral. He  did  not  neglect  his  duties;  he  studied,  worked  and  be- 
came in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  words,  a  most  accomplished 
soldier.  I  hear  it  frequently  remarked — I  have  heard  it  this  even- 
ing— that  MacArthur  seems  to  be  a  very  young  man;  but  let  me 
call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  man's  age  ought  not  to  be 
measured  by  the  number  of  years  that  have  elapsed  since  his 
birth,  but  by  his  experiences,  by  what  he  has  learned,  by  what 
he  has  seen  and  accomplished,  and  judged  from  that  standard  my 
friend.  General  MacArthur,  must  be  at  least  one  hundred.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

General  MacArthur  was  sent  to  the  Philippines.  They  came 
into  our  possession  as  an  incident  of — I  was  about  to  say,  an  un- 
happy war,  but  I  will  not — of  a  very  glorious  war  between  this 
country  and  an  old  effete  monarchy  on  the  other  side  of  the  sea. 
It  is  not  unhappy,  because  the  result  of  that  war  was  to  wrest 
islands,  fertile  and  beautiful,  from  cruel  dominion,  and  to  raise 
higher  and  higher  not  only  in  the  esteem  of  our  own  people,  but 
in  the  esteem  of  the  people  of  all  the  world,  the  glory  of  that 
flag  that  I  see  before  me  (applause),  and  sad  and  mournful  as  may 
have  been  many  of  the  incidents  in  the  loss  of  life,  the  grand  re- 
sult has  been  an  advance,  not  only  of  the  power  of  this  country  as 
a  great  force  among  the  nations  of  the  world,  but  a  positive  ad- 
vance in  the  history  of  civilization. 
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General  MacArthur's  duties  there,  you  know  how  well  they 
were  performed.  They  were  "by  slow  prudence  to  make  mild  a 
rugged  people,  and  through  soft  degrees  subdue  them  to  the 
useful  and  the  good." 

I  have  had  the  great  privilege  of  several  interesting  confer- 
ences with  General  MacArthur,  and  he  assures  me  that  sub- 
stantially the  rebellion,  for  such  it  is,  in  the  Philip|Mne  Islands, 
is  already  subdued.  The  fact  that  there  may  be  emeutes  or  out- 
breaks occasionally  in  the  mountains  and  the  hilltops,  signifies 
nothing,  and  for  better  or  for  worse  the  Philippine  Islands  belong 
to  us — not  for  worse,  because  it  is  inevitable,  it  is  as  sure  as  the 
sun  will  rise,  that  in  the  ultimate,  gjeat  good  will  come  to  the 
races  that  inhabit  that  Archipelago.  We  own  the  Philippines. 
The  manifest  destiny  of  this  country  is  to  grow.  It  is  a  natural 
development  We  are  growing  here  at  home,  our  commerce  is 
expanding  by  wonderful  degrees,  and  already  this  nation,  almost 
sneered  at  a  decade  ago  by  other  gjeat  powers,  stands,  according 
to  their  own  admission,  first  and  foremost  in  the  galaxy  of  na- 
tions.   (Applause.) 

I  do  not  desire  to  indulge  in  undue  exultation,  but  I  simply 
state  an  undeniable  fact  when  I  say  that  in  material  resources,  in 
the  character  of  the  people,  America  is  far  and  away  in  the  van 
of  all  the  nations.  (Applause.)  Why,  look  at  her  in  her  physical 
proportions.  She  lies  among  the  nations  like  a  gjeat  giant,  with 
an  ocean  in  each  hand.  Her  commerce  is  rapidly  expanding;  the 
old  world  is  appalled  and  stands  aghast  at  the  rapid  inroads  that 
are  being  made  upon  its  trade.  Now  if  this  material  prosperity 
continues,  and  we  do  not  lose  sight  of  the  great  moral,  the  eternal 
truth,  that  the  only  way  to  substantial  victory  is  for  ever  and  aye 
to  do  right  by  all  nations  as  well  as  by  men,  then  our  supremacy 
will  be  maintained  and  continued  to  the  end.    (Applause.) 

We  welcome  General  MacArthur.  May  he  ever  resemble  that 
great  American,  who  has  been  described  as  "the  kindly,  earnest, 
brave,  foreseeing  man,  sagacious,  patient,  dreading  praise,  not 
blame."  These  are  the  virtues  with  which  our  distinguished 
guest  is  clothed.    We  welcome  him  here  to-day,  we  will  ever  wel- 
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come  him  when  he  comes  again,  panoplied  as  he  is  and  we  be- 
lieve he  ever  will  be,  with  these  splendid  qualties,  and  we  will 
extend  the  cordial  hand  of  greeting  to  him  as  a  typical  American 
citizen.    (Great  applause.) 

COMMANDER  KEMPSTER:  Companions,  there  is  a 
gentleman  here  who  does  not  like  to  make  a  speech  or  tell  a 
story,  but  who  will  sing  a  song.  The  companion  referred  to  is 
from  a  neighboring  Commandery,  and  we  will  ask  him  to  kindly 
favor  us  with  a  touch  of  the  quality  with  which  that  Command- 
ery is  blest.  Allow  me  to  introduce  Major  George  C.  Ball,  of 
the  Illinois  Commander}\    (Applause.) 

Major  Ball  then  sang  a  song  of  an  old  8th  Misouri  boy  who 
enlisted  in  1861,  went  through  the  war  and  thereby  lost  his  girl. 

COMMANDER  KEMPSTER:  A  story  is  told  of  two 
youngsters  who  were  once  discussing  with  considerable  emphasis 
the  proportions  of  the  Wellingtonian  nose  which  adorned  the 
face  of  a  visitor  at  the  father's  house,  and  the  little  fellow  said  to 
his  sister,  "Ain't  it  funny,  what  made  it  so?"  With  that  charming 
naivete  peculiar  to  children  of  certain  ages  she  responded,  "Oh, 
he  cannot  help  that — God  made  him  so,  and  He  does  funny  things 
sometimes."  Now  we  have  a  companion  in  this  Commandery 
who  says  funny  things  sometimes,  because  God  made  him  so. 
I  am  going  to  ask  our  genial  and  beloved  companion,  ex-Gov. 
George  W.  Peck,  to  tell  us  if  that  is  not  right. 

EX-GOVERNOR  GEORGE  W.  PECK:  Mr.  Commander 
and  companions :  I  have  been  watching  matters  ever  since  Gen- 
eral MacArthur  came  to  the  city,  and  I  have  noticed  that  in  all 
the  entertainments  and  receptions  nobody  has  thought  to  extend 
to  the  General  a  hearty  welcome  from  the  city  of  Milwaukee.  It 
seems  to  have  devolved  upon  me  to  do  so,  and  I  will  say  that  he 
is  welcome,  but  I  will  try,  myself,  not  to  cause  the  gentleman  to 
blush,  as  some  of  those  hav^  done  who  have  sfK>ken  before  me. 

I  have  been  a  member  of  this  Loyal  Legion  all  during  the  last 
two  wars,  the  war  with  Cuba  and  the  war  with  those  people  over 
in  the  Philippines,  and  I  know  that  it  will  be  a  proud  moment  for 
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General  MacArthur  when  I  tell  him  that  this  Loyal  Legion  of 
the  city  Milwaukee,  the  Commandery  to  which  he  belonged,  has 
been  loyal  to  him  while  he  has  been  in  the  Philippines.  We  have 
watched  his  career  and  advised  him  constantly. 

After  the  war  was  over  in  Cuba,  and  our  people  had  come 
home  mildewed,  and  with  the  diarrhea  that  has  lasted  them  up 
to  this  time,  we  began  to  feel  that  the  trouble  was  over,  but  when 
those  people  over  there  so  many  thousand  miles  away,  decided 
that  the  war  was  not  over  and  that  there  would  be  trouble  yet, 
we  felt  hurt — the  Loyal  Legion  all  felt  hurt  over  that — we  felt  as 
though  those  people  ought  to  lay  down  their  bolos  and  things 
and  rest.  (Laughter.)  I  know  that  a  great  many  of  the  members 
of  this  Loyal  Legion  had  thought  of  writing  to  them  and  telling 
them  that  the  best  thing  they  could  do  was  to  lay  down  their 
arms,  but  what  is  everybody's  business  is  nobody's  business,  and 
I  think  none  of  us  wrote  to  them.  (Laughter.)  But  we  sent  them 
marked  copies  of  the  papers  from  here  and  tried  to  get  them  to 
live  a  different  life;  they  didn't  do  it — perhaps  because  the  papers 
were  on  both  sides  of  the  question,  so  that  if  we  sent  them  a 
marked  copy  of  one  paper  it  probably  did  not  get  into  the  right 
hands;  but  we  have  tried  here,  as  a  Loyal  Legion,  to  do  the  fair 
thing  and  to  praise  the  soldiers  that  we  have  had  over  there. 

I  know  that  it  is  natural  for  soldiers  in  the  field  to  desire  to 
know  what  the  people  at  home  think  about  what  they  are  doing. 
I  had  thought  many  times  of  writing  to  General  MacArthur  and 
telling  him,  but  I  did  not  do  it.  I  know  that  in  1864  I  felt  so 
anxious  to  know  what  the  people  of  the  north  were  thinking 
about  what  I  was  doing  down  there  that  I  tried  as  hard  as  I 
could  to  get  a  furlough  to  come  home  and  find  out.  (Great 
laughter.)  Just  before  the  battle,  Mother,  I  asked  for  a  furlough 
in  order  to  feel  of  public  sentiment  at  home  (laughter)  and  keep 
out  of  trouble ;  but  I  did  not  get  an  opportunity,  and  so  I  propose 
to  tell  the  gentleman  and  those  that  have  been  with  him  in  that  far- 
away country,  how  loyal  this  Loyal  Legion  was  to  him.  We  had 
meetings  every  month  here.  First  Dewey's  performance  over 
there  hurt  the  feelings  of  some  of  us  a  good  deal,  because  more 
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was  not  said  about  it  before  it  was  done.  It  came  upon  us  like 
a  flash  of  lightning.  We  knew  that  Dewey  was  over  there  with 
some  scows,  and  that  he  had  some  coal  and  arms,  but  none  of  us 
thought  that  he  would  go  and  knock  those  people  silly  in  a 
minute,  and  when  it  came  upon  us,  as  I  say,  it  was  like  a  flash  of 
lightning  from  a  clear  sky;  but  we  have  this  thing  to  fall  back 
on:  Dewey's  plan  of  that  fight  in  Manila  Bay  was  a  dead  ringer 
for  Captain  Oliver's  naval  battle  out  here  in  Milwaukee  Bay  in 
1899.  (Great  applause  and  laughter.)  When  the  Grand  Army 
of  the  United  States  met  here  we  had  a  naval  battle  out  in  the 
bay  that  was  one  of  the  most  successful  things  that  ever  occurred 
up  to  that  time,  and  we  felt  that  Admiral  Dewey  had  taken  his 
cue  from  Captain  Oliver,  who  had  charge  of  that  naval  battle  and 
who  brought  about  that  success.    (Applause.) 

We  had  meetings  here  every  month,  as  I  say,  and  we  fought 
the  battles  over  there  in  the  Philippines  at  every  meeting  here. 
Before  the  banquet  had  got  well  on  it  was  the  sentiment  of  a  great 
many  of  us  that  we  ought  to  compromise  with  those  Filipinos 
and  let  them  take  their  rice  and  go  away  into  the  country  some- 
where (laughter),  but  after  we  had  drunk  a  few  times  and  had 
got  to  rubbing  elbows  against  one  another,  we  were  for  a  vigor- 
ous prosecution  of  the  war  (applause),  and  when  we  started  for 
home  we  wanted  to  telegraph  to  the  generals  in  command  there 
and  say  that  we  were  with  them.  I  remember  that  well.  After 
a  banquet  it  was  the  hardest  thing  that  I  could  do  to  keep  some 
of  our  members  from  enlisting.  There  are  212  members  of  this 
Loyal  Legion  and  every  one  of  them  would  have  been  willing 
to  take  General  MacArthur's  place  there  in  the  Philippines. 
(Great  laughter  and  applause.) 

I  remember  that  we  discussed  different  matters  in  regard  to 
the  war  there.  I  remember  that  Capt.  George  Chase,  of  the 
Colorado  Cavalry,  said  that  if  he  could  get  one  regiment  of  Colo- 
rado Cavalry  in  there,  he  could  wipe  them  out  in  ten  minutes.  I 
said,  "George,  you  cannot  use  cavalry  there.  In  the  first  place 
the  water  is  seven  or  eight  feet  deep  and  the  horses  there  are 
only  four  feet  high.    What  the  devil  are  they  going  to  do  with 
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cavalry?"  George  says,  "All  you  have  got  to  do  is  to  put  a  pair 
of  oarlocks  on  them,  damn  them  and  go  in."  (Great  laughter 
and  applause.)  I  was  an  old  cavalryman  myself,  but  I  never  did 
anything  of  that  kind,  and  the  idea  of  putting  a  pair  of  oarlocks 
on  a  saddle  and  rowing  a  pony  over  was  new  to  me.  I  know 
once  here  we  had  a  banquet,  and  I  was  not  drinking  then,  it  was 
two  years  or  more  ago  and  I  had  quit;  but  I  wanted  to  make  a 
bluff  at  it  and  so  I  got  some  Apollinaris  water  and  put  in  some 
Worcestershire  sauce  to  make  it  look  like  wine.  Well,  I  drank 
to  beat  the  band,  but  Colonel  HoUister,  of  Madison,  sat  next  to 
me  and  he  does  not  drink  much,  so  I  filled  up  a  celery  glass  full 
of  my  compound  and  the  Colonel  drank  a  couple  of  quarts  of  it, 
I  think,  and  I  hung  on  to  his  coat  tail  all  the  way  up  to  the  Pfister 
Hotel  after  the  banquet,  trying  to  keep  him  from  going  to  enlist 
at  once.  He  said,  "I  know  the  recruiting  officer  here,  and  I 
know  that  that  war  ought  to  be  put  down  over  there."  But  as  he 
is  an  elderly  man  and  really  ought  not  to  enlist  at  this  time,  I  am 
glad  to  say  that  I  prevented  him  from  doing  so. 

I  know  that  Major  Cheney  had  an  idea  of  wiping  out  the 
business  out  there  which  seemed  plausible;  it  was  to  sell  every 
Filipino  a  dictionary  (laughter  and  applause).  He  said  to  me, 
"Now,  if  we  can  get  a  dictionary  into  the  family  of  every  one  of 
those  Filipinos  and  get  them  to  commit  it  to  memory,  they 
cannot  fight  any  more."    (Laughter.) 

Colonel  Ludlow's  idea  was  somewhat  different.  He  said  to 
me,  "Talk  about  Dewey.  He  has  taken  Manila,  and  yet  he  sits 
there  and  waits  two  or  three  months.  What  I  would  do  would  be 
to  run  those  gunboats  right  across  the  country  on  rollers  and 
shoot  the  devils  that  way."  The  Colonel  was  in  the  navy  and 
knew  more  about  it  than  I  did. 

Dr.  Kempster  insisted  that  the  only  way  was  to  inoculate 
the  Filipino  with  some  good  patriotic  American  blood.  Then 
his  idea  was  to  get  them  into  an  asylum  and  put  them  under  his 
own  charge  (laughter  and  applause). 

I  recall  that  General  Winkler  one  evening  said,  "Here,  we 
could  settle  that  in  a  short  time  if  we  could  get  a  writ  of  cer- 
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tiorari  in  the  Supreme  Court  and  knock  'em  out."  We  were 
going  to  send  that  suggestion  to  General  MacArthur,  but  General 
Winkler  was  modest  about  it  and  said  that  he  would  not  do  it 
unless  they  paid  him  his  regular  fee.  (Great  laughter  and  ap- 
plause.) 

I  shall  never  forget  the  look  of  disappointment  on  the  face  of 
Captain  Magdeburg  when  he  found  that  there  was  no  14th  Regi- 
ment there  from  Wisconsin.  He  said  they  could  put  down  the 
Rebellion  there  in  24  hours  with  the  14th  Regiment. 

There  was  a  great  feeling  here  that  the  Philippinos  did  not 
know  enough  to  be  American  citizens.  It  was  said  that  the 
women  did  not  wear  corsets,  and  that  was  a  thing  that  touched 
every  member  of  the  Loyal  Legion;  and  that  they  went  around 
day  and  night  clad  in  Mother  Hubbards  and  slept  in  them.  Many 
of  the  soldiers  who  came  from  there  said  that.    (Laughter.) 

Gentlemen,  I  do  not  wish  to  disturb  the  hilarity  of  this  oc- 
casion and  I  know  that  others  will  wish  to  speak  on  subjects  that 
I  shall  forget;  but  I  want  to  say  that  after  it  was  all  over  we  felt 
a  good  deal  like  an  old  bachelor  and  his  sister,  an  old  maid,  who 
were  living  in  the  same  house  and  had  a  baby  left  on  their  door- 
step. We  felt  as  though  we  did  not  want  the  Philippines  much 
more  than  an  old  bachelor  and  an  old  maid  wanted  the  baby  on 
their  doorsteps,  but  we  acted  very  much  as  the  old  bachelor  and 
the  old  maid  would  in  such  a  case  if  they  had  hearts  in  them,  and 
that  was  to  give  them  some  milk  to  start  on,  feed  them,  bring 
them  up,  teach  them  our  language,  make  citizens  of  them,  and 
then  if  the  people  who  originally  thought  they  owned  them,  ever 
came  to  take  them  away  after  we  had  adopted  them  and  fed  and 
educated  them,  we  would  draw  a  gun  on  them  and  prevent  it. 

That  is  the  way  the  Loyal  Legion  and  the  people  who  are 
loyal  all  over  the  state  and  all  over  the  country  feel,  that  we  have 
got  this  baby  on  our  doorsteps,  we  have  fed  it,  we  are  going  to 
educate  it,  and  make  it  worth  living,  and  all  the  people  and  all 
the  countries  on  the  face  of  the  earth  can  never  take  it  away  from 
us;  and  they  do  not  any  of  them  dare  to  try  to  pull  down  that 
red,  white  and  blue  flag  that  is  up  there,  and  is  also  in  the  Philip- 
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pines,  and  which  will  stay  there  as  long  as  we,  our  children,  and 
our  grandchildren  live  in  this  country.    (Great  applause.) 

COMMANDER  KEMPSTER:  We  have  listened  with 
pleasure  to  the  friends  of  General  MacArthur;  we  have  heard 
what  General  King  has  had  to  say,  also  Captain  Bean  and  ex- 
Governor  Peck,  but  there  is  an  adage  as  old  as  Methusaleh,  that 
when  you  want  to  find  out  all  about  a  man  ask  somebody  that 
has  lived  in  the  same  house  with  him  what  kind  of  a  fellow  he  is. 
Now  we  have  a  member  of  this  organization  who  has  lived  in  the 
same  family  with  General  MacArthur  for  quite  a  long  time,  and 
rumor  has  reached  my  ears  that  there  was  fighting  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  that  family — ^just  what  the  fight  was  about  we  may 
learn  from  one  of  his  old  comrades  in  arms  who  was  a  member 
of  his  regiment.  Perhaps  Captain  E.  B.  Parsons  can  tell  us  what 
kind  of  a  fight  it  was  that  they  had,  when  General  MacArthur  was 
in  command  of  the  regiment. 

CAPTAIN  E.  B.  PARSONS  said:  Mr.  Commander  and 
comi>anions:  While  it  is  a  source  of  great  pleasure  to  us  all  to 
have  our  distinguished  companion.  General  MacArthur,  present 
this  evening,  it  is  especially  so  to  his  old  comrades  in  arms  who 
served  with  him  in  the  civil  war.  I  am  not  going  to  take  up  the 
tune  allotted  to  me  with  any  set  speech.  This  occasion  brings  up 
a  flood  of  memories  of  those  dark  days  of  the  civil  war  and  of 
the  part  that  you  all  played  in  putting  down  that  gigantic  re- 
bellion. It  was  my  fortune  to  have  served  in  the  24th  Wisconsin 
Regiment  for  a  period  of  nearly  three  years,  during  which  time 
General  MacArthur  was  Adjutant,  Major  and  Lieutenant 
Colonel.  I  remember  one  night  as  we  lay  on  the  ground  by  the 
camp  fire  we  fell  to  talking  of  home  and  of  the  future,  and  he 
said  to  me,  "If  I  survive  this  war  I  intend  to  remain  in  the  army 
and  to  make  the  profession  of  arms  my  life  business."  But  had 
I  been  able  to  peer  into  the  future,  and  had  I  then  told  him  that 
38  years  later  we  should  be  gathered  around  the  festive  board  in 
dear  old  Milwaukee  and  he  a  Major  General,  and  just  returned 
full  of  honors  from  the  China  seas  where  he  had  been  represent- 
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ing  this  nation  as  Governor  General  of  our  new  possessions,  the 
Philippine  Islands,  I  am  sure  he  would  have  said  to  me  that  it 
was  far  and  away  beyond  his  brightest  day  dreams. 

I  have  been  requested  at  various  times  to  give  some  remin- 
iscences of  General  MacArthur's  early  service,  and  in  thinking 
over  those  events  and  situations  I  remember  a  little  incident, 
and  perhaps  the  General  may  remember  it,  and  perhaps  not.  We 
were  holding  a  position  on  what  was  known  as  Rocky  Face 
Ridge,  or  Buzzard's  Roost,  overlooking  the  Confederate  army  in 
their  works  around  Dalton,  Georgia.  We  were  stretched  out  on 
the  ground  listening  to  the  music  of  the  bullets  as  they  sang 
around,  when  Lieut.  Sutherland,  an  officer  on  the  division  com- 
mander's staff,  came  along  and  stretched  himself  beside  us.  After 
a  little  chaffing  he  said,  **Major,  suppose  the  rebs  down  there 
should  make  a  charge  and  attempt  to  get  up  here,  what  would 
you  do?"  "Fight  like  hell!"  was  his  quick  but  quiet  reply,  and 
this  I  think,  companions,  is  the  keynote  of  his  success;  when  oc- 
casion required  it  he  was  ready  to  fight  like  hell! 

Soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  war  with  Spain,  Lieut. 
Colcttiel  MacArthur,  Adjutant  General  on  the  staff  of  General 
Wade,  left  Milwaukee  for  Tampa,  Florida.  About  that  time  the 
society  of  the  survivors  of  the  24th  Wisconsin  Regiment  held 
their  annual  reunion,  and  in  the  press  of  the  following  day  was 
the  account  of  the  proceedings,  from  which  I  make  the  follow- 
ing extract: 

**The  enthusiasm  rose  to  fever  heat  when  the  president  of  the 
society.  Captain  E.  B.  Parsons,  spoke  of  their  old  commander. 
Colonel  MacArthur,  who  has  been  ordered  to  Tampa  as  Ad- 
jutant General  on  the  staff  of  General  Wade,  and  offered  the  fol- 
lowing resolution : 

"Resolved,  That  the  secretary  be  directed  to  send  the  greet- 
ing of  the  members  to  our  old  commander,  Colonel  MacArthur, 
with  our  best  wishes  for  his  health  and  prosperity,  and  that  he  may 
return  with  additional  honors,  if  possible,  in  his  profession." 

How  has  he  fulfilled  the  wishes  of  his  comrades  as  expressed 
in  that  resolution?  Has  he  returned  with  additional  honors? 
Lieutenant   Colonel,   Brigadier   General   of  Volunteers,    Major 
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General  of  Volunteers,  Major  General  in  the  regular  establish- 
ment, Governor  General  administering  the  affairs  both  military 
and  civil  in  those  faraway  islands  of  the  sea,  and  the  trusted  ad- 
viser of  our  late  beloved  president,  and  with  one  more  short  round 
of  the  ladder  which  is  in  the  near  future,  he  will  be  Lieutenant 
General  and  commanding  all  the  armies  of  the  United  States. 
(Great  applause.) 

Companions  and  guests,  will  you  rise  and  drink  with  me  the 
health  of  my  old  comrade  in  arms — I  will  not  say  our  guest,  but 
a  companion  of  this  Commander}^ — Major  General  Arthur  Mac- 
Arthur? 

The  toast  was  then  drunk  and  three  cheers  given  for  General 
MacArthur. 

Song  by  the  quartette. 

COMMANDER  KEMPSTER:  Companions,  my  efforts  to 
find  some  weak  points  in  the  armor  of  our  distinguished  com- 
panion have  thus  far  been  unavailing.  I  do  not  know  that  there 
are  any;  but  there  is  a  city  in  this  state  not  unknown  to  fame,  and 
common  report  has  it  that  the  inhabitants  thereof  sometimes 
deal  such  sturdy  thwacks  upon  the  backs  of  people,  as  to  raise 
the  dust,  if  there  is  any  dust.  Now  in  that  city  there  lives  a  sort 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  man,  who  has  a  way  of  going  direct  to  the 
point,  as  many  a  poor  wretch  has  had  reason  to  know  when  he 
has  been  called  upon  to  stand  up  before  him — I  take  pleasure  in 
introducing  to  you  Judge  George  W.  Bumell,  of  Oshkosh. 
(Applause.) 

CAPTAIN  GEORGE  W.  BURNELL:  Commander,  com- 
panions and  gentlemen  all:  My  friend,  the  worthy  Commander, 
has  an  old  grudge  against  me.  The  fact  is,  that  under  my  com- 
mand and  at  my  instigation  he  came  nearer  to  being  drowned 
once  than  he  ever  did  before  or  probably  ever  will  again,  and  I 
see  that  he  has  treasured  it  up.  But  to  put  me  down  for  number 
five  or  six  and  compel  me  to  sit  here  all  the  evening  and  see 
George  Peck  taking  notes  for  his  speech  while  I  sat  on  tenter 
hooks  myself  I  think  was    a    greater    revenge  than  the  slight 
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drowning  even  called  for.  General  King  frankly  informed  you 
that  he  had  had  cold  feet  for  two  hours.  Now  I  would  have  had 
those  same  cold  feet  if  my  feet  were  not  so  far  away  from  my 
body.  I  suspect  the  chill  will  get  there  about  to-morrow  morn- 
ing. 

The  American  way  of  entertaining  a  distinguished  guest  is  to 
talk  him  to  death.  Now  I  have  no  grudge  against  our  honored 
guest.  On  the  contrary  I  hope  to  see  him  spared  for  many  long 
years  of  honor  and  usefulness,  and  therefore  I  do  not  wish  to 
take  any  appreciable  part  in  his  execution  to-night,  and,  when  I 
see  the  first  sign  of  a  gasp  I  am  going  to  stop.  I  have  never  had 
the  pleasure  of  meeting  the  distinguished  General  until  to-night, 
and  I  confess  that  I  was  somewhat  surprised.  I  knew  from 
history  and  tradition  that  he  was  a  boy  when  he  went  into  the 
Union  army,  but  I  did  not  expect  to  find  him  a  boy  still.  And 
as  I  looked  at  him  and  saw  all  the  glory  that  he  had  achieved, 
with  his  youthful  features  and  his  bright  brown  hair,  I  wondered 
what  some  of  us  old  fellows  might  have  done  if  we  had  only 
started  right. 

Providence  has  been  kind  to  General  MacArthur.  In  the  war 
for  the  Union,  Wisconsin,  with  her  valiant  legions,  was  at  the  fore 
front,  and  in  the  advance  of  that  heroic  column  was  our  guest  of 
to-night.  He  has  lived  to  be  the  bright  particular  hero  of  another 
war,  and  to  carry  the  banner  of  Wisconsin  in  his  own  person, 
alongside  the  starry  banner  of  the  Union,  and  plant  it  upon  the 
mountain  peaks  of  that  far  off  land  the  other  side  of  the  globe, 
there  to  remain  forever.  (Applause.)  He  has  been  scarcely  more 
distinguished  as  a  soldier,  as  a  military  leader,  than  as  a  civil  ad- 
ministrator. As  a  civil  administrator  he  has  succeeded  in  beat- 
ing through  the  thick  skulls  of  those  ignorant  and  suspicious 
natives,  some  dim  idea  at  least  of  the  fact,  that  the  United  States 
was  not  Spain,  and  that  the  flag  of  the  Union  stands  not  for 
plunder,  but  for  liberty  and  law.  He  has  taught  those  people,  at 
least  in  a  measure,  that  the  Republic  oppresses  no  man,  but 
grants  to  every  man  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  and  a 
fair  measure  of  self-government.    Now  as  to  this  question  of  self- 
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government  I  have  my  doubts  about  those  individuals  over  there. 
I  am  rather  inclined  to  think  that  we  have  been  rushing  that 
thing  a  little  too  fast.  No  censure  by  this  is  implied  upon  our 
distinguished  guest  or  the  government,  but  rather  upon  the 
American  people.  Perhaps  I  can  best  illustrate  what  I  mean  by 
relating  a  little  incident  that  occurred  down  in  Vermont  a  num- 
ber of  years  ago,  it  occurred  to  a  friend  of  mine,  a  lawyer  in  that 
state.  His  name  was  Colonel  Powell.  There  were  a  good  many 
Canadian  Frenchmen  in  that  section,  and  the  practice  there  among 
lawyers  was,  that  if  a  man  brought  in  a  bill  to  collect  against  any 
one,  the  lawyer  always  wrote  the  debtor  a  letter  and  asked  him 
to  come  in  and  settle.  If  he  came  and  settled,  the  debtor  was  al- 
ways charged  a  half  dollar  for  the  letter.  That  was  the 
common  law  of  that  country.  The  debtor  was  not  obliged  to 
pay  it,  but  he  knew  if  he  didn't  pay  it,  the  next  time,  instead  of 
getting  a  letter  he  would  get  a  writ  and  a  large  bill  of  costs,  so 
he  usually  paid.  There  was  a  certain  Frenchman  there,  a  black- 
smith, by  the  name  of  Peter  Charboneau.  He  came  into  Colonel 
Powell's  office  one  day  and  laid  down  a  bill  against  another 
Frenchman,  John  Pulliam.  He  said,  "Colonel  Powell,  I  want 
you  to  sue  John  right  off.  Don't  send  him  no  let' ;  send  him  writ." 
The  lawyer  said,  "Peter,  I  don't  think  that  would  be  quite  fair  to 
John,  to  send  him  a  writ  and  make  him  a  lot  of  costs  in  the  first 
place  without  giving  him  a  chance  to  pay.  Do  you  think  that 
would  be  quite  fair,  Peter?"  "I  tell  you,  Colonel  Powell,  tain't 
no  use  to  be  fair  to  Frenchman,  he  don't  appreciate  it."  Powell 
said,  "Well,  but  do  you  think  that  would  be  quite  honest  to  John, 
not  to  give  him  any  chance  to  pay  and  make  him  a  big  bill  of 
costs  without  any  notice  at  all?"  *T  tell  you  what  it  is.  Colonel 
Powell,  I  want  to  be  honest,  I  want  to  be  strictly  honest,  but  I 
be  damn  if  I  want  to  overdo  it."  So  I  want  to  give  those  Phili- 
pinos  all  their  rights  as  fast  as  they  are  fit  for  them,  but  I  want 
to  be  quite  sure  that  they  are  fit  for  them  beforehand,  and  be 
careful  not  to  overdo  it. 

Now,  Commander  and  comrades,  our  greatest  regret  to-night 
is,  that  in  view  of  the  great  tragedy,  the  crime  of  the  centuries, 
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in  the  shadow  of  which  we  all  stand  to-night,  which  struck  down 
the  chieftain  of  our  honored  guest,  the  beloved  President  of  this 
Republic,  the  State  and  the  people  of  Wisconsin  have  been  pre- 
vented from  honoring  our  companion  as  they  desired,  and  as  he 
so  richly  deserved.  He  does  not  belong  to  Wisconsin  alone  any 
more.  He  belongs  to  the  nation.  But  Wisconsin  does  not  re- 
linquish its  claim  upon  him,  and  especially  he  belongs  to  us  as 
a  member  of  this  commandery.  I  will  close  by  saying  that  it 
seems  to  me  it  would  be  fitting  for  us  to  sing  the  song  which 
Napoleon's  soldiers  used  to  sing  (if  we  know  it)  when  the  Em- 
peror passed  through  their  lines : 

"Where  can  a  father  better  be,  be,  be, 
Than  in  the  bosom  of  his  family." 

The  quartette  then  sung  '*A  Thousand  Years,  My  Own 
Columbia," 

The  Commander  then  said:  Companions,  a  story  is  told  of 
a  little  boy  who  had  been  taught  by  his  father  that  whenever  he 
found  himself  in  serious  trouble  he  should  call  on  the  Lord  to 
help  him  out.  After  a  time  he  transgressed  some  of  the  require- 
ments, was  about  to  be  punished,  and  his  father  led  him  to  the 
door  of  the  dark  closet;  just  before  he  crossed  the  threshold  the 
little  fellow  dropped  on  his  knees  and  said,  "Oh  Lord,  if  you  ever 
want  to  help  a  poor  little  fellow,  now  is  your  chance."  I  find 
myself  somewhat  in  the  predicament  of  that  poor  little  fellow. 
There  are  so  many  who  would  like  to  speak  a  word  of  welcome, 
so  many  whose  hearts  are  touched,  and  who  really  wish  to  make 
the  home  coming  glad,  that  my  embarrassment  lies  in  the  selec- 
tion. But  I  think  I  voice  the  sentiment  of  this  Commandery  in 
saying  they  would  like  to  hear  from  some  one  who  can  tdl  them 
just  a  little  bit  of  the  hardships  that  have  been  endured  in  the 
Philippines  by  General  MacArthur  and  the  brave  men  under  him, 
and  there  is  no  one  here  who  is  better  fitted  to  perform  that  task 
than  Major  George  F.  Chase,  of  the  United  States  Army. 

MAJOR  CHASE  said:  Gentlemen  and  friends  of  the 
Loyal  Legion:    Some  of  you  know  perfectly  well  that  I  am  not 
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expecting  to  speak  under  any  circumstances,  and  I  protested 
vigorously  against  it  on  this  occasion.  But  I  was  called  to  the 
telephone  yesterday  morning  and  I  found  Dr.  Kempster  at  the 
other  end  of  it.  He  said,  "We  will  expect  you  to  say  something 
to-morrow  night."  "But,"  I  said,  "I  have  nothing  to  say."  He 
said,  "That  doesn't  make  any  difference.  You  know  that  I  be- 
long to  the  cavalry  which  suppressed  the  rebellion  some  years 
ago,  and  we  want  to  know  what  the  cavalry  has  been  doing  of  late 
years,  and  whether  it  was  in  any  way  connected  with  the  cam- 
paign in  the  Philippines."  Now,  gentlemen,  I  ask  you  if  that  was 
not  asking  me  to  talk  too  much?  I  can  stand  a  good  deal,  but 
to  be  asked  whether  the  cavalry  was  in  the  Philippines,  and  told 
that  the  Loyal  Legion  of  the  city  of  Milwaukee  had  never  heard 
of  it,  made  me  resolve  then  and  there  to  tell  them  that  it  was,  and 
something  about  it.  You  may  recall  the  evidence  of  Captain 
Barber  before  the  Schley  court  of  inquiry  a  few  days  ago.  He' 
was  duly  sworn  and  testified  as  follows,  according  to  Mr.Dooley's 
report  of  the  proceedings,  which  I  do  not  vouch  for.  Mr.  Dooley 
says  that  Admiral  Dewey  said,  "Captain  Barber,  can  you  tell  us 
who  won  the  battle  of  Santiago?"  "I  can,"  says  Captain  Barber. 
"Who  won  the  battle  of  Santiago?"  says  Admiral  Dewey.  "I 
did,"  says  Captain  Barber.  "Very  good,"  said  the  entire  court 
of  inquiry.  "Proceed  to  tell  us  how  the  battle  was  won."  It  is 
well  known  who  suppressed  the  Philippine  insurrection.  Modesty 
prevents  my  going  into  personal  consideration  of  the  matter,  but 
I  will  tell  you  something  of  how  it  was  done.  The  advance  of  the 
main  body  of  the  cavalry  arrived  in  Manila  bay  on  October  3d» 
1899.  As  you  all  know,  the  duties  of  the  cavalry  are  to  furnish 
the  eyes  and  ears  for  the  army.  It  therefore  devolved  upon  us  to 
develop  the  situation,  and  I  was  instructed  to  look  into  it.  I 
called  upon  General  Otis,  found  him  in  his  palace,  but  it  seems 
to  me  that  a  good  many  other  gentlemen  had  been  there  and  the 
General  was  more  or  less  pre-occupied.  He  was  not  disposed 
to  divulge  his  entire  plans,  and  I  was  told  as  I  came  out  of  the 
room  that  General  Otis  had  been  informed  before  I  got  into  his 
office,  that  the  American  cavalry  was  unloading  in  Manila  Bay 
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and  that  he  foresaw  that  the  Philippine  revolution  would  soon 
end.  He  was  still  a  little  sore  on  the  subject  because  it  is  said 
that  he  had  his  eye  on  a  Lieutenant  General's  star,  and  the  end- 
ing of  the  Philippine  revolution  would  bring  him  no  nearer  to 
that  star,  because  there  was  Miles  between  him  and  it,  no  matter 
what  might  occur  in  the  Philippine  Islands.  I  learned  also  in 
the  course  of  the  investigation  that  there  were  a  number  of  people 
in  the  Philippine  Islands  who  were  holding  the  commission  of 
Brigadier  General  of  Volunteers.  They  had  accepted  these  posi- 
tions and  were  in  Manila  waiting  for  an  opportunity.  Some  of 
them,  it  is  said,  had  sacrificed  great  interests  at  home  in  order  to 
accept  these  pwDsitions,  and  quite  a  number  had  intimated  that 
they  were  ready  to  make  still  further  sacrifices  and  accept  the 
positions  of  Major  Generals  in  the  service  of  the  government  in 
order  to  suppress  the  re\'olution  at  once.  They  all  saw  that  upon 
the  arrival  of  the  cavalry  they  must  do  something  and  do  it  at 
once.  I  had  not  proceeded  very  far  with  my  investigation  into 
these  details  when  one  day  I  received  an  order  to  ship  horses 
and  men  from  Manila  to  San  Fernando  de  Panpangan  by  rail.  I 
marched  the  command  down  to  the  depot;  the  Quartermaster 
said,  "That  is  your  train."  I  looked  at  it.  It  looked  more  like  a 
lot  of  dry  goods  boxes  than  freight  cars.  I  said  to  the  Quarter- 
master, '*What  do  you  expect  me  to  do  with  that?"  He  said, 
"Load  your  men  and  horses  on  it."  I  said,  "That  is  utterly  im- 
possible." He  said,  "Oh,  no,  you  don't  understand  the  subject; 
you  haven't  been  here  long  enough.  The  horses  go  in  those 
cars,  four  horses  in  each ;  two  of  them  will  be  with  their  tails  to 
the  engine  and  two  of  them  with  their  tails  to  the  rear  of  the 
train."  The  heat  was  so  great  we  had  to  leave  the  door  of  the 
cars  open  in  order  that  the  horses  should  have  some  air.  One 
of  the  horses  slipped  his  head  stall  and  stepped  off  the  train  and 
began  grazing  alongside  of  it;  the  train  stopped  and  we  let  him 
step  back  on  without  the  slightest  injury.  We  finally  arrived  at 
San  Fernando  de  Panpangan  and  the  first  thing  I  heard  was 
skirmish  firing.  It  occurred  to  me  they  were  having  target 
practice.    I  soon  heard  the  cannon  and  I  said  to  an  aide-de-camp, 
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"What  is  this  going  on?"  He  said,  "Don't  pay  any  attention  to 
trifles ;  that's  MacArthur  and  Aguinaldo  exchanging  compliments. 
They  have  been  at  that  sort  of  thing  for  two  or  three  months." 
I  said,  "Don't  you  think  under  the  circumstances  I  had  better 
saddle  up  and  go  over  and  report  to  General  MacArthur  in  case 
I  am  needed  out  there?"  He  said,  "You  let  MacArthur  alone, 
he  is  all  right.  He  has  been  doing  this  with  Aguinaldo  for  some 
time  past,  and  he  is  only  just  waiting  till  his  time  comes  to  wipe 
the  ground  up  with  Aguinaldo  and  his  entire  force.  Yes,  the 
best  thing  you  can  do  is  to  saddle  your  horses  and  go  over 
to  a  place  called  Arayat,  where  I  understand  a  man  named  Young 
sits  straddle  of  the  back  bone  of  the  revolution,  and  he  is  only 
waiting  for  the  cavalry  to  come  and  break  it  all  up."  So  I  saddled 
up  and  went  over  to  Arayat.  On  the  way  over  we  received  in- 
formation that  General  Funston  had  just  been  made  a  Brigadier 
General  for  swimming  a  river.  We  had  three  troops  of  cavalry 
with  us,  Hunter's,  Thayer's  and  mine.  It  seemed  to  me  a  strange 
thing,  the  mania  that  seemed  to  attack  the  command  at  this 
particular  time,  for  swimming  rivers,  for  Hunter,  Thayer  and 
myself  and  three  troops  of  cavalry  did  nothing  but  swim  rivers 
for  eight  or  ten  or  fifteen  days.  They  attributed  the  lack  of 
brigadier  generals  on  hand  to  the  fact  that  the  telegraph  line  was 
not  up,  and  they  expected  as  soon  as  it  was,  we  would  get  some 
information  about  them.  But,  unfortunately,  there  was  no  means 
of  transmission  of  this  news  back  to  the  rear,  and  we  couldn't  get 
news  from  Washington  unless  we  could  get  news  to  Washington. 
We  started  with  eighteen  newspaper  correspondents  at  Arayat 
and  made  up  our  minds  these  newspapers  should  furnish  the 
country  with  the  information  as  to  what  we  were  doing.  We  ar- 
rived at  San  Fernando  de  Union  and  there  were  no  brigadier 
generals  for  us.  We  immediately  went  after  the  newspaper  re- 
porters, but  we  could  find  only  one ;  the  other  seventeen  had  gone. 
This  poor  fellow  had  represented  the  New  York  Herald, 
and  to  save  his  own  life  he  wrote  a  very  glowing  account 
of  the  gallant  deeds  the  cavalry  had  performed  in  march- 
ing from  Arayat  to  San  Fernando  de  Union.    He  assured  us  that 
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this  paper  wduld  be  sent  directly  to  the  President,  and  that  we 
might  hope  for  our  rewards  in  the  ver>'  near  future.  Still  they 
didn't  come.  I  met  him  afterwards  in  China  and  asked  him, 
"Davenport,  how  about  those  reports  of  that  cavalry  campaign 
you  promised?"  He  said,  "I  learned  as  I  passed  through  Manila 
that  they  had  been  censored  out  of  existence."  (Laughter.)  So 
putting  this  and  that  together  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  Loyal 
Legion  of  Milwaukee  should  not  have  heard  what  the  cavalry  did 
in  the  Philippine  Islands.  We  suppressed  the  revolution,  broke 
its  back  bone,  destroyed  the  Filipino  government  and  even 
captured  Mrs.  Aguinaldo's  wardrobe,  but  unfortunately  it  seems 
that  our  reports  were  all  censored  and  nobody  had  ever  heard  of 
it. 

I  want  to  say  seriously  that  I  saw  enough  of  the  life  of  the 
American  soldier  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  to  convince  me  for  one, 
that  America  is  safe  in  the  hands  of  the  younger  men.  At  Santa 
Maria  the  infantry  had  advanced,  and  were  facing  the  lines  of  the 
Filipinos  with  what  seemed  to  be  an  impassable  river.  I  was 
ordered  to  find  a  crossing  and  get  to  the  other  side  and  flank  the 
position,  if  possible.  I  started  to  ride  in  the  rear  of  the  infantry 
line,  and  there  saw  a  soldier  breathing  heavily,  and  I  knew  that  he 
was  severely  wounded.  I  jumped  from  my  horse,  and  foimd  that  he 
could  just  speak.  He  said,  **Go  on,  captain ;  I  would  like  to  see  that 
position  taken.  I  would  like  to  see  those  fellows  driven  out  of 
that  place,  but  I  have  only  got  an  hour  or  so  to  look  at  it,  and 
you  needn't  pay  any  attention  to  me."  In  one  hour's  time  he  was 
dead.  And  so  on  all  through  the  Philippine  Islands,  I  saw  troops 
of  the  American  army  dragging  one  foot  after  the  other,  and  we 
hadn't  a  ration  issued  to  us  for  two  or  three  weeks,  no  flour,  no 
American  products  whatever.  We  went  into  a  city  and  lived  on 
rice  or  chickens  or  whatever  we  found  there.  There  was  no  com- 
plaint. We  had  to  start  with  as  fine  a  cavalry  command  as  I 
have  ever  seen.  The  horses  stood  the  climate,  and  they  did  well 
on  the  forage  we  found  in  the  islands  for  them.  The  infantry 
that  was  to  accompany  us,  marched  as  bravely  as  anybody  pos- 
sibly could,  until  they  fell  man  by  man,  utterly  and  absolutely  ex- 
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hausted.  We  went  to  Araguay  and  there  the  scouts  attacked  the 
Filipinos.  They  were  supported  by  one  troop  of  cavalry  which 
it  was  my  pleasure  to  command,  and  in  front  of  Araguay  we  had 
to  go  into  a  river  where  the  water  took  the  men  up  to  their 
breasts.  They  walked  right  straight  against  the  lines,  and,  un- 
forunately  for  us,  the  commanding  officer  of  the  scouts  was 
severely  wounded  and  had  to  fall  to  the  rear.  After  that  the 
scouts  began  to  get  discouraged,  and  they  were  seriously  dis- 
couraged. They  had  their  heads  tied  up  in  handkerchiefs  and 
all  sorts  of  things.  General  Young  turned  to  me  one  day  and 
said,  "I  wish  you  would  take  the  lead,  sir."  "General,  how  far 
shall  I  go?"  "Go  till  you  are  stop|>ed,"  he  said,  "Go  till  you  are 
stopped."  I  said,  "Very  good,  sir."  When  we  came  in  front  of 
the  trenches  of  San  Fernando  it  was  a  pretty  tough  looking  place. 
We  could  see  the  enemy  with  our  glasses  and  knew  that  they  were 
occupied,  but  they  were  not  accustomed  then  to  the  American 
cavalry.  I  sounded  the  trot,  the  gallop,  and  rode  within  four 
hundred  yards,  dismounted,  and  to  make  a  long  story  short,  in 
three  hours  we  were  in  possession  of  the  trenches.  I  had  with 
me  thirty-seven  out  of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  men  I 
started  with.  General  Young  followed  me  into  the  town  and  he 
said,  "The  gunboats  come  to-morrow  and  I  want  you  to  go  to 
them  and  get  some  shoes  and  issue  them  to  the  men."  The 
sergeant  came  in  in  the  morning  and  said,  "Them  shoes  are  too 
small;  none  of  the  men  can  get  them  on."  I  went  over  to  the 
command  to  see  what  the  trouble  was,  and  found  that  nine  men 
out  of  every  ten  were  barefooted  and  their  feet  were  so  swollen 
they  couldn't  get  the  shoes  on.  In  other  words,  we  had  come  to 
the  end  of  our  route,  only  37  out  of  127  that  started  from  Manila, 
and  those  we  couldn't  put  shoes  on.  I  think  I  can  safely  say  to 
the  Loyal  Legion,  that  the  spirit  which  carried  them  to  victory 
and  planted  the  flag  of  true  freedom  in  every  part  of  our  own 
country  is  the  same  spirit  that  survives  in  the  hearts  of  their  suc- 
cessors who  carried  the  banners  of  America  half  way  around  the 
globe,  and  who  stand  ready  to  carry  it  on  all  the  way  around  if  the 
American  people  shall  command  it.    (Applause.) 
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COMMANDER  KEMPSTER:  Companions,  Norman 
Macleod  was  an  eminent  Scotch  Presbyterian  divine,  and  he  was 
most  devoutly  loved  by  his  people.  On  one  occasion  a  poor 
woman  having  a  husband  sick  with  typhus  fever  (which  is  a  very 
malignant,  fatal  and  contagious  disease),  found  that  her  good 
man  was  about  to  breathe  his  last.  She  was  a  member  of  Dr. 
Macleod's  congregation.  She  wanted  consolation  administered 
to  her  dying  husband.  But  instead  of  going  to  her  old  pastor, 
Dr.  Macleod,  she  went  to  the  rector  of  an  Episcopalian  church 
in  a  neighboring  parish  and  made  her  plaint,  calling  upon  him 
to  come  and  administer  the  consolation  which  the  dying  man  re- 
quested. The  rector  went  to  the  bedside  and  did  what  he  could 
to  console  him  in  his  last  hours.  The  man  died.  Afterward  the 
good  rector  failed  to  note  the  appearance  of  the  widow  in  the 
pews,  and  after  a  time  he  concluded  to  call  on  her,  thinking  per- 
haps she  might  be  ill  and  need  a  little  consolation.  So  he  visited 
the  cottage  and  said  to  the  widow,  "I  have  not  seen  you  at 
church."  "No.'*  "Well,  don't  you  go  to  church?"  "I  do."  "But 
I  haven't  seen  you  there."  "No."  "Well,  I  don't  quite  under- 
stand. Where  do  you  go  to  church?"  "I  belong  to  Norman 
Macleod's."  That  puzzled  the  good  rector  and  he  said,  "Why 
I  don't  quite  understand.  Why  didn't  you  send  for  Norman 
Macleod  to  come  and  see  your  husband  instead  of  sending  for 
me?"  Fixing  her  good  Scotch  gaze  on  the  rector's  face  she  said 
to  him,  "Do  you  think  we  would  resk  our  Norman  wi'  typhus?" 

We  have  heard  this  evening  from  merchants,  lawyers,  gover- 
nors, soldiers,  and  now  I  am  going  to  "resk"  our  Arthur  with 
the  clergy.  I  have  great  pleasure  in  introducing  to  you  the 
Reverend  Charles  Stanley  Lester. 

REVEREND  CHARLES  STANLEY  LESTER:  Mr. 
Commander  and  gentlemen:  It  is  a  pleasure  and  an  honor  to  be 
here,  and  I  thank  you  for  the  invitation.  I  could  not  help  think- 
ing, as  we  heard  the  stories  of  brave  and  loyal  deeds,  whether  it 
would  not  be  worth  while  to  go  a  little  further  than  the  deeds 
themselves,  and  see  if  we  could  not  look  a  little  way  into  the  mys- 
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teries  of  things,  and  learn  what  it  means,  or  seems  to  mean,  that 
this  American  people  has  extended  its  dominion  to  the  other  side 
of  the  world.  To  find  a  meaning,  if  indeed  our  search  be  right, 
we  should  need  to  tell  a  wonderful  story,  realizing  that  there  are 
no  isolated  events  in  this  world,  that  everything  that  men  or  na- 
tions do  under  great  impulses  and  the  pressure  of  great  emo- 
tions, are  events  necessary  in  the  working  out .  throughout  the 
whole  human  race  of  a  divine  idea,  and  the  production  eventually 
of  a  wonderful  divine  result. 

If  we  should  go  back  between  four  and  five  thousand  years 
ago  in  human  history  we  should  find  a  people  living  in  central 
Asia  north  of  the  Himalayas,  a  shepherd  folk,  keeping  flocks 
and  doing  little  else;  a  people  which  had  no  stone  houses,  no 
knowledge  or  use  of  metals,  no  money,  no  commerce,  no  busi- 
ness, except  trading  cattle,  but  who,  in  the  course  of  time,  had 
developed  a  marvelous  language,  which  afterwards  became  the 
parent  of  the  Sanskrit  in  India,  and  of  all  the  languages  of  Europe 
for  the  past  twenty-five  centuries.  How  long  it  took  to  make 
that  beautiful  and  wonderful  language  grow!  Those  who  are 
authority  on  the  growth  of  language  tell  us  it  occupied  a  period 
of  ten  thousand  years.  When  our  own  Aryan  ancestors  actually 
did  nothing  but  raise  cattle  and  make  a  language,  there  was  an- 
other race  settled  in  the  great  country  of  Mesopotamia,  inspired 
by  the  nature  of  the  land,  in  which  they  lived,  to  use  their  intelli- 
gence in  new,  untried,  strange  ways.  They  developed  agriculture 
which  our  own  ancestors  in  central  Asia  had  not  done  at  all. 
Having  no  building  material,  they  used  their  wits  and  learned  to 
make  bricks.  Being  supplied  with  two  grand  rivers,  and  study- 
ing the  habits  and  sliape  of  the  fish,  they  learned  to  build  boats^ 
and  then  ships.  They  discovered  and  developed  the  use  of  metals, 
and  in  course  of  time  the  use  of  money,  and  the  nature  of  interest 
on  money.  Having  built  ships,  they  made  voyages  to  India,  and 
traded,  and  brought  back  gold  and  silver.  After  making  bricks, 
they  built  houses  of  stone,  wonderful  walls  and  palaces  and  fortifi- 
cations. In  carrying  out  those  immense  works,  they  systematized 
things,  especially  the  hours  of  labor.     They  divided  time  into 
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months  and  weeks  and  days  and  hours,  and  made  a  water  clock  to- 
measure  the  divisions  of  the  time.  In  course  of  time  when  popu- 
lation was  crowded,  they  colonized,  and  the  people  who  had 
learned  from  their  ancestors  these  many  wonderful  things,  carried 
them  with  them  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  sea.  While 
these  things  were  going  on  in  the  lands  of  Mesopotamia,  the 
other  people,  the  Aryan  folk  in  central  Asia,  became  crowded  in 
their  old  valley  and  mountain  home,  and  began  to  wander  out  in 
a  great  multitude  westward,  and  settled  for  many  long  centuries 
in  the  land  that  we  know  as  southern  Russia,  still  keeping  their 
flocks  and  doing  nothing  else.  Then,  becoming  crowded  again, 
there  seemed  to  have  been  four  great  streams  of  migration  from 
that  Aryan  folk,  down  into  what  was  afterwards  Greece,  then 
down  into  Italy,  then  the  great  Celtic  people  branching  off,  and 
lastly  the  Germans,  leaving  a  great  residuum  at  home  in  southern 
Russia,  which  afterward  became  the  Slavonic  race.  Now  these 
people  who  wandered  south  into  Greece  and  Italy,  coming  into 
contact  with  the  people  of  the  other  race  that  had  come  from 
Mesopotamia,  learned  all  the  wonderful  things,  the  use  of  bricks, 
stone  and  metals,  and  money  and  ships,  and  interest,  and  the 
divisions  of  time,  and  having  received  this  inheritance  from  the 
Semitic  race,  they  improved  upon  it  and  built  a  still  gander 
civilization  with  wonderful  arts  and  sciences.  Now  we  know  the 
later  history,  how  this  people  of  the  Aryan  race  in  Europe,  which 
had  inherited  these  splendid  things  from  the  Semitic  race,  de- 
veloped the  great  civilizations  of  Greece,  Rome  and  Germany,  and 
then  in  how  many  streams  they  came  across  the  Atlantic,  and 
founded  a  new  nation  in  this  wonderful  land  of  America;  a  na- 
tion mainly  of  Aryan  elements  coming  from  the  different  peoples 
of  Europe.  And  now  that  same  people  has  gone  again  across 
the  sea,  and  established  its  dominion  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 
While  we  have  gained  a  foothold  there,  there  has  begun  a  motion 
in  that  remnant  of  the  same  race  left  long  centuries  ago  in  south- 
em  Russia.  The  Russian  people  have  been  moving  eastward 
through  Siberia.  They  are  not  yet  developed.  They  have  not 
yet  come  into  contact  with  what  their  brethren  had  inherited  from 
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the  people  of  the  Semitic  race,  or  having  acquired  some  of  it,  they 
have  not  yet  felt  tlie  impetus  which  builds  up  a  great  civilization, 
with  correspondingly  great  arts  and  sciences.  But  we  may  see 
what  a  wonderful  thing  has  happened.  That  Slavonic  race  has 
spread  itself  slowly  through  Siberia.  It  is  coming  downward 
into  China.  It  has  annexed  Manchuria  and  we,  who  are  their 
own  brethren,  are  close  beside  them  in  the  Philippines.  Which 
race  will  leaven  the  other  race,  the  Aryan  race,  which  has  grown 
so  great  and  learned  so  much  in  Europe  and  America,  or  the  old 
remnant,  which  is  still  undeveloped,  of  the  Slavonic  race  in 
Russia?  The  future  history  of  the  world  is  wrapped  up  in  the 
American  conquest  of  the  Philippines  (great  applause),  for  never 
has  it  happened  that  an  inferior  race  gained  the  final  victory  over 
a  superior  race.  It  will  be  the  race  which  has  the  largest  civiliza- 
tion, the  truest  science,  the  best  charity,  and  the  truest  religion 
which  will  win  the  day.  And,  gentlemen  and  friends,  it  is  an  in- 
teresting age  of  human  history  in  which  to  live.  It  is  g^rand 
events  for  all  of  us  to  take  part  in,  and  to  sympathize  with,  that  we 
have  seen  the  coming  tc^ether  across  the  Pacific  sea  of  these  two 
great  branches  of  the  Aryan  race.  Let  us  watch  the  things  that 
are  done  in  the  Philippines,  not  looking  at  them  in  any  small  way, 
but  realizing  that  we  and  those  who  come  after  us,  are  making 
great  contributions  to  the  working  out  of  the  problem  of  the 
ages  and  the  human  race,  when  men  shall  learn  to  love  one  an- 
other, and,  increasing  in  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  shall  come 
to  the  knowledge  of  God.    (Great  applause.) 

The  company  then  joined  hands  and  sang  Auld  Lang  Syne, 
closing  the  exercises  of  the  evening. 


WITH  THE  FIFTH  WISCONSIN  AT  WILLIAMSBURG. 
By  First  Lieutenant  and  Adjutant  Arthur  Holbrook,  U.  S.  V. 

R«ad  May  7,  1902. 

THE  battle  of  Williamsburg,  May  4th  and  5th,  1862,  has 
been  historically  regarded  and  classified  as  a  drawn  battle. 
The    Confederate  "Army    of   Virginia,"  under  General 
Joseph  E.  Johnston  was  changing  its  base  and  moving  toward 
Richmond,  when  its  rear  column    was   overtaken  by  the  Union 
advance  and  a  desperate  struggle  ensued. 

It  will  be  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  present  a  few  facts  and 
personal  recollections  of  that  battle,  and  to  recall  a  remarkable 
Confederate  charge. 

At  the  time  of  the  battle  the  writer  was  serving  with  the  5th 
Wisconsin  Infantry  as  a  sergeant  in  Co.  F.  This  paper,  therefore, 
will  be  from  the  standpoint  of  an  enlisted  man. 

Forty  years  ago  this  present  time  the  sth  Wisconsin  was  tak- 
ing part  in  the  historic  Peninsula  Campaign  in  Virginia.  It  was 
upon  the  right  of  General  Hancock's  brigade,  of  General  Smith's 
division,  in  General  Keyes'  4th  army  corps. 

The  sth  was  the  only  Wisconsin  regiment  then  serving  with 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 

On  Saturday  night.  May  3,  1862,  we  were  encamped  before 
the  defenses  of  Yorktown,  near  Lee's  Mill.  During  that  night, 
under  cover  of  heavy  firing,  the  Confederates  abandoned  their 
position  and  started  for  Richmond.  Early  on  Sunday  morning 
the  flight  of  the  enemy  was  discovered,  and  our  brigade  was  im- 
mediately started  in  pursuit  with  the  5th  Wisconsin  leading.  So 
hasty  was  our  departure  that  time  was  not  taken  for  food,  and 
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the  breakfast  ration  of  hardtack,  raw  pork  and  coffee  was  dealt 
out  to  us  and  promiscuously  dumped  into  our  haversacks,  to  be 
eaten  when  opportunity  came.  But  no  opportunity  came  to  eat 
or  rest,  that  long  tedious  day  until  after  nightfall,  and  then  we 
were  fully  as  tired  as  we  were  hungry.  Indeed  that  single  ration 
was  the  only  food  dealt  to  us  for  three  days.  It  was  frail  susten- 
ance for  a  hearty,  healthy  working  man,  who  had  to  carry  a  heavy 
Austrian  musket,  forty  rounds  of  ammunition,  his  accoutrements, 
his  "baggage,"  knapsack,  and  his  body,  on  which  to  march  and 
fight  his  way  for  twenty  miles  or  more,  ankle  deep  in  Virginia 
mud.  Yet  with  all  this  there  was  very  little  complaining:  the  men 
accepted  the  conditions  like  true  American  soldiers,  and  the  5th 
Wisconsin  stood  up  before  the  enemy  in  an  almost  hand  to  hand 
encounter,  and  conquered  at  Williamsburg,  with  stomachs  that 
had  been  practically  empty  for  two  days. 

During  Sunday  afternoon  we  overtook  the  enemy  and  had  a 
few  encounters.  Later  on  we  found  him  in  force  at  Fort  Ma- 
gruder,  in  front  of  Williamsburg.  Here  our  progress  was  dis- 
puted in  earnest,  and  after  dark  we  endeavored  to  surprise  the 
enemy;  but  fortunately  for  us  and  our  lives,  we  got  badly  tangled 
in  some  woods  filled  with  fallen  timber  and  undergrowth.  In 
the  darkness  we  lost  our  bearings  and  thus  probably  escaped 
something  serious.  We  were  finally  halted,  and  after  a  confer- 
ence of  officers,  we  retraced  our  course  to  the  edge  of  the  woods, 
and  late  in  the  night  we  bivouaced  close  to  the  enemy  in  an  old 
com  field.  To  add  to  our  discomfort  a  heavy  rain  came  on.  We 
were  without  shelter  and  protection,  and  our  mental,  as  well  as 
our  bodily  condition,  need  not  be  described.  Every  old  scddier 
will  readily  understand  it.  This,  however,  was  but  a  prelude  to 
what  was  in  store  for  us. 

The  field  upon  which  we  rested  was  to  be  the  scene  of  a  terrible 
conflict,  within  a  few  hours,  and  before  another  night,  over  4,000 
men,  friend  and  foe  intermingled,  would  be  lying  on  or  about  that 
field,  dead  or  disabled.  Over  2,000  of  them  would  be  our  com- 
rades under  General  Hooker. 
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It  may  be  well  to  digress  and  note  a  few  facts  regarding  the 
situation  and  disposition  of  the  troops  of  each  army. 

In  our  immediate  front  that  night  was  Fort  Magruder,  with  a 
dozen  smaller  forts  in  its  vicinity.  The  peninsula  at  this  point  is 
so  narrow  that  the  roads  which  run  parallel  with  it,  are  merged  in- 
to one  thoroughfare  at  Williamsburg,  so  that  troops,  artillery, 
and  wagons  could  move  only  in  single  column.  Our  commander 
had  undoubtedly  foreseen  the  difficulty  of  squeezing  100,000  men 
with  their  long,  lumbering  trains  through,  on  that  one  single 
road,  for  as  soon  as  he  learned  the  Confederates  were  retreating, 
he  planned  to  overtake,  or  head  them  off  by  water,  and  immediate- 
ly commenced  embarking  some  of  his  troops  at  Yorktown  to 
send  them  by  transports  as  far  as  practicable  up  the  York  River. 
Thus  General  McQellan  and  the  bulk  of  the  army  were  fourteen 
or  fifteen  miles  distant  from  us  on  the  night  of  the  fourth. 

The  Confederate  retreat  had  been  carefully  planned,  and  had 
been  considered  in  detail  by  leading  military  and  civil  officials  at 
a  council  held  in  Richmond.  General  Joseph  E.  Johnston  was 
in  command.  When  we  reached  the  line  of  defenses  in  front  of 
Williamsburg  on  the  afternoon  of  the  fourth,  the  Confederate 
army  had  virtually  passed  that  place;  only  a  few  troops  were  in 
and  about  the  forts  and  redoubts.  It  had  been  delegated  to 
General  Longstreet  to  guard  the  retreat,  and  keep  the  gateway 
at  Williamsburg  closed,  until  the  main  part  of  the  Confederate 
army  was  safe  on  its  way  to  Richmond. 

Upon  the  appearance  of  our  advance  line  at  Fort  Magruder, 
the  Confederate  rear  guard  promptly  notified  General  Long- 
street,  who  immediately  halted  his  command,  and  returned 
tl^rough  Williamsburg  to  Fort  Magruder.  Word  was  also  sent 
along  the  line  to  their  nearest  troops  to  return  and  assist  him. 
This  was  the  Confederate  position  on  the  morning  of  the  fifth. 
During  the  forenoon  their  force  was  augmented,  until,  according 
to  their  own  reports,  about  30,000  Confederates  were  present,  or 
available. 

There  had  been  some  confusion  during  the  previous  afternoon 
and  evening,  regarding  movement  and  disposition  of  the  Union 
troops. 
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Yorktown  and  Lee's  Mill  are  about  six  miles  apart  WlUiams* 
burg  is  about  fourteen  miles  from  Yorktown,  and  eighteen  miles 
from  Lee's  Mill.  The  2d,  3d  and  6th  corps  were  at  Yorirtown^ 
and  the  4th  corps  at  Lee's  Mill. 

The  Union  advance  was  started  early  Sunday  morning  from 
each  of  these  two  points,  with  Hancock's  brigade  leading  the  4tii 
corps,  from  Lee's  Mill,  and  General  Stoneman,  chief  of  cavalry, 
with  a  command  of  about  four  regiments  of  cavalry  and  four 
batteries  of  flying  artillery,  leading  the  3d  corps,  from  Yorktown. 

General  Stoneman  with  his  mounted  command  was  therefore 
in  the  lead  and  the  first  on  the  field. 

The  roads  from  Yorktown  and  Lee's  Mill  converge  and  come 
together  about  midway  between  Yorktown  and  Williamsburg. 
When  our  brigade  reached  the  forks  where  these  roads  unite. 
General  Stoneman  with  his  command  had  already  passed  that 
point,  but  his  support  had  not  arrived,  and  we  immediately  fol- 
lowed; but  before  the  whole  of  our  division  could  pass  the  forks. 
General  Hooker  with  his  division  of  the  3d  corps,  who  had  fol- 
lowed General  Stoneman  as  fast  as  the  deep  mud  would  permit^ 
arrived,  with  the  intention  of  immediately  following  General 
Stoneman. 

All  who  remember  the  men,  and  will  study  the  situation,  will 
have  no  difficulty  in  picturing  the  "tilt"  between  General  "Joe" 
Hooker,  and  General  "Baldy"  Smith  settling  their  affairs  that 
day,  for  each  was  equally  anxious  to  get  ahead  and  be  the  first 
to  reach  the  front. 

At  any  rate.  General  Smith's  division  was  ahead  and  kept 
ahead,  and  held  the  road;  and  our  brigade  was  the  first  (after 
Stoneman's  command)  to  see  Fort  Magruder — of  course  General 
Hooker  gracefully  submitted! 

Thus  on  the  morning  of  the  fifth  General  Hancock's  brigade 
was  on  the  advance  line. 

During  the  night  and  early  morning  General  Hooker's 
division  came  up  and  exchanged  places  with  us,  and  during  the 
day  General  Kearney's  division  arrived,  also  the  other  divisions 
of  the  4th  corps.       Thus  there  were  present  on  the  fifth,  two 
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divisions  of  General  Heintzelman's  3d  corps,  the  three  divisions 
of  General  Keyes'  4th  corps,  General  Stoneman's  command,  de- 
tachments of  the  engineer  corps,  and  a  few  independent  organiza- 
tions. Colonel  Livermore  estimates  the  Union  forces  at  40,000 
at  Williamsburg  that  day,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  nearly 
one-half  of  this  number  did  not  reach  the  field  in  time  to  take 
part,  or  were  held  as  supports. 

The  forces  of  the  two  armies  numerically,  were  quite  evenly 
balanced,  with  the  advantage,  of  course,  in  favor  of  the  defend- 
ing line. 

In  the  absence  of  our  commander.  Brigadier  General  E.  V. 
Sumner,  commanding  the  2d  corps,  was  the  ranking  officer  pres- 
ent, and  although  his  corps  was  fifteen  miles  away  embarking  for 
a  movement  up  the  York  River,  yet  he  had  command  until  the 
arrival  of  General  McClellan,  late  in  the  afternoon.  This  was 
one  of  those  procedures  that  has  puzzled  men  who  did  not  carry 
muskets.  Brigadier  General  Samuel  P.  Heintzelman,  command- 
ing the  3d  corps,  was  next  in  rank,  and  was  present  with  his  com- 
mand, also  Brigadier  General  Erasmus  D.  Keyes,  commanding 
the  4th  corps,  with  his  command. 

Early  in  the  morning  General  Hooker's  division  commenced 
work,  and  General  Hancock's  brigade  moved  to  another  field  on 
the  right  and  prepared  for  action.  The  shot  and  shell  from  the 
Confederates  were  flying  thicker  each  moment,  and  trouble  was 
increasing  fast.  But  while  we  were  in  line  expecting  to  be 
ordered  forward  to  take  the  forts  in  our  front,  there  came  a  sur- 
prise for  our  brigade.  It  was  getting  late  in  the  morning  and  no 
considerable  headway  had  been  made  by  our  cavalry,  artillery,  or 
infantry.  It  could  be  plainly  seen  that  the  number  of  the  enemy 
was  increasing  each  hour,  but  our  lines  were  not.  Suddenly  our 
regiment  was  started  on  a  double  quick  and  hurried  further  and 
further  away  from  the  main  body,  to  the  right  over  almost  im- 
passable roads.  We  were  followed  by  the  rest  of  the  brigade. 
We  afterward  learned  that  the  situation  was  becoming  serious, 
that  the  enemy  was  pressing  us  closely,  and  that  we  were  sent 
away  to  the  right  to  make  a  long  detour,  and  thus  draw  or  divert 
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him  from  General  Hooker.  Had  not  General  Hooker  received 
timely  aid  from  General  Kearney,  that  afternoon,  his  loss  would 
probably  have  been  double  what  it  was;  and  had  we  failed  in  our 
flank  movement  that  day,  the  loss  would  have  been  appalling. 

About  noon  we  reached  a  dirty,  sluggish  creek,  and  found 
only  a  mud  dam,  about  seventy-five  yards  in  length,  on  which 
we  could  cross,  but  only  in  single  column.  Across  the  dam 
on  the  opposite  side  were  frowning  redoubts,  and  a  few  good 
sharpshooters  could  have  easily  held  back  an  entire  army  at  that 
place.  It  was  learned  from  the  people  about  us  that  these  works 
were  occupied,  but  errors  are  liable  to  occur,  and  for  some  un- 
accountable reason  the  men  in  these  fortifications — ^if  there  were 
any — did  not  return  our  fire,  and  we  prepared  to  cross  the  dam 
and  storm  the  redoubts. 

We  soon  found  these  earthworks  were  upon  the  extreme  left 
flank  of  the  enemy's  lines,  and  were  part  of  the  system  of  fortifi- 
cations guarding  Williamsburg. 

Our  regiment  was  still  in  advance;  skirmishers  were  deployed, 
and,  as  we  were  about  ready  to  start,  a  young  lieutenant  came 
dashing  up  on  horseback.  We  learned  that  he  was  a  member  of 
the  5th  Regular  Cavalry,  serving  as  volunteer  aide,  and  had 
been  sent  to  lead  us.  His  sudden  appearance  at  once  interested 
the  men  and  they  welcomed  him  with  a  shout.  The  Sth  Regiment 
will  never  forget  that  figure  or  face.  The  whole  world  heard  of 
him  later  on:  he  was  Lieutenant  Custer,  afterward  the  brave, 
dashing  and  lamented  General  Custer. 

All  of  the  brigade  did  not  follow;  for  some  reason  the  43d 
New  York  did  not  come  with  us,  and  it  was  reported  there  was 
an  amusing  episode  about  rations  that  led  to  their  absence. 

That  regiment  was  continually  having  more  or  less  trouble. 
It  hailed  from  New  York  City,  and  although  it  was  a  splendid 
organization,  there  was  an  element  in  it  that  made  itself  known 
at  times.  Of  course  we  were  disap^pointed  in  not  having  the  regi- 
ment with  us.  I  am  unable  to  find  official  reports  or  accounts  of 
the  doings  of  that  regiment  on  that  day,  but,  as  already  stated, 
this  was   our   second   day   without  food,   and   it   was  believed 
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throughout  the  rest  of  the  brigade  that  the  43d  was  looking  for 
the  commissary. 

The  6th  Maine,  and  the  49th  Pennsylvania  of  oun  brigade, 
with  some  companies  of  the  33d  New  York  (which  were  sent  in 
place  of  the  43d),  and  a  battery  of  six  or  eight  pieces,  in  all  about 
2,500  men,  crossed  that  creek.  We  moved  forward  as  quickly  as 
the  deep  mud  would  permit,  and  our  colors  were  soon  planted  on 
the  first  redoubt.  From  there  we  moved  on  about  1,200  yards 
and  captured  a  second  redoubt. 

From  this  point  the  country  spread  out  before  us  in  beauti- 
ful fields  and  orchards  skirted  with  woods.  There  were  grand 
old  Southern  homes  in  sight,  belonging  to  some^f  the  "first 
families  of  Virginia." 

We  were  upon  historic  ground  and  nearing  the  old  aristocratic 
capital  of  Virginia,  where  is  located  the  second  oldest  college  in 
America,  within  whose  walls  .  Washington,  Jefferson,  Patrick 
Henry,  Madison  and  other  distinguished  men  of  Colonial  and 
Revolutionary  times  received  their  training. 

Fort  Magruder  and  two  smaller  forts  were  in  plain  view 
across  the  fields,  probably  fifteen  hundred  to  eighteen  hundred 
yards  distant.  They  were  occupied  and  supported  by  the  enemy. 
We  moved  forward  in  the  open  field  to  a  shallow,  but  wide  ravine. 
Heavy  woods  were  upon  our  right,  and  a  large,  clear  field  of 
grain  in  our  immediate  front.  A  battery  was  pushed  out  and 
posted  along  the  further  side  of  this  ravine,  near  some  low  farm 
buildings,  probably  about  twelve  hundred  yards  from  the  enemy. 
Half  of  our  regiment  was  deployed  as  skirmishers,  and  they  ad- 
vanced to  within  three  hundred  yards  of  the  first  and  sriialler  fort, 
opened  fire  upon  the  enemy  and  drove  him  out.  We,  in  the 
ravine,  had  been  ordered  to  lie  down  and  conceal  ourselves  as 
best  we  could  in  the  mud,  to  be  ready  for  an  advance.  The  posi- 
tion we  were  then  occupying  was  extremely  dangerous;  the 
enemy  was  prepared  to  meet  us,  and  his  sharpshooters  and 
artillery  were  fast  getting  a  range  upon  us,  our  battery,  and  the 
rest  of  our  brigade.  He  had  been  driven  from  the  two  smaller 
redoubts,  and  he  evidently  expected  us  to  advance  upon  the  main 
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fort.  So  many  men  had  been  detached  to  occupy  the  captured 
redoubts  and  to  watch  the  flanks,  that  only  about  i,6oo  men  were 
in  line  facing  five  or  six  thousand  of  the  enemy,  who  was  con- 
tinually being  strengthened  by  fresh  arrivals.  General  Hancock 
was  confident  that  with  a  few  more  men  he  could  take  and  hold 
the  enemy's  position,  and  he  had  repeatedly  sent  for  reinforce- 
ments for  that  purpose,  and  was  momentarily  expecting  them. 
This  assistance  had  been  promised  to  him,  but  instead  of  troops, 
he  finally  received  orders  to  leave  the  field  and  fall  back.  He  was 
too  good  a  soldier  to  disregard  an  order;  but  he  sent  a  trusted 
aide  to  General  Sumner  to  personally  ask  for  help,  and  then  de- 
layed carrying  out  the  order  to  retire,  and  awaited  an  answer. 
From  his  place  of  observation  he  could  scan  the  entire  field  of 
action,  and  he  realized  that  he  held  the  key  to  the  situation.  To 
retire  at  that  stage  would  be  disastrous  to  us,  and  probably  to  our 
comrades  with  General  Hooker.  At  that  hour  General  Kearney's 
division  had  not  reached  the  front. 

It  was  getting  well  along  in  the  afternoon.  The  enemy  was 
seen  to  be  moving  about  with  evident  intentions  upon  us  or  our 
position.  The  other  regiments  of  our  brigade  had  been  posted 
at  various  favorable  points  in  anticipation  of  such  a  move.  Gen- 
eral Hancock  about  this  time  received  word,  that  there  was  not  a 
man  to  be  spared  to  help  him,  that  General  Hooker  was  bdng 
pressed  to  his  very  last  man,  and  that  his  ammunition  was  about 
exhausted.  General  Hancock  was  further  told  that  the  position 
he  was  occupying  was  not  only  extremely  dangerous,  but  that  he 
should  retire  from  it  at  once  with  his  entire  command.  He  called 
his  officers  about  him  in  council — ^they  were  all  of  one  mind — to 
hold  the  position  we  had  taken  at  all  hazards,  reinforced  or  not 
reinforced. 

The  day  was  declining,  and  the  men  in  the  ravine  were  getting 
uneasy  under  continuous  fire,  and  were  anxious  few  a  chance  to 
crawl  out  of  the  mud,  at  least  long  enough  to  exercise  them- 
selves, when  suddenly  our  skirmish  line  under  Lieutenant  Colond 
Emory  commenced  a  rapid  firing.  The  clouds  at  this  time  were 
heavy  and  a  drenching  rain  came  on.    It  was  nearly  five  o'clock. 
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and  we  could  see  that  a  troop  of  Confederate  cavalry  had  come 
cut  from  the  woods  upon  our  right    It  quickly  formed  in  line 
and  deployed.      It   was   immediately  followed  by  two  or  three 
pieces  of  artillery,  and  five  or  six  regiments  of  infantry.    In  num- 
bers they  were  vastly  superior  to  us,  and  we  could  see  they  were 
well  provided  with  a  large  support  in  their  rear.    Upon  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  cavalry,  the  companies  of  our  regiment  in  the 
ravine  quickly  formed  a  line  and  then  a  square,  and  prepared  to 
defend  themselves,  but  the  cavalry  and  artillery  did  not  continue 
the  advance,  and  the  line  was  reformed  as  far  as  practicable  under 
fire.    The  cavalry  simply  menaced  us  and  then  retired,  but  the 
artillery  unlimbered,  took  position  and  went  to  work.    Our  skir- 
mishers commenced  immediately  to  fall  back  to  the  main  body 
of  the  regiment,  loading  and  firing  in  perfect  alignment  as  they 
retreated.    The  infantry,  however,  came  pressing  rapidly  toward 
us.    Our  battery,  which  up  to  that  time  had  been  doing  constant 
and  effective  service,  now  limbered    up,   and   piece  after  piece 
moved  away,  well  to  the  rear.    It  rendered  no  further  material 
assistance  to  us  that  day.    A  regiment  of  the  enemy  was  rapidly 
nearing  the  battery  on  the  double  quick  in  line  of  battle.  Our  regi- 
ment was,  therefore,  alone  in  that  ravine,  and  every  man  felt  a 
personal  responsibility.    The  other  regiments  of  our  brigade  were 
quickly  massed  in  and  about  the  second  redoubt  which  we  had 
taken.     Our  brigade  commander,  our  colonel,  and  all  the  field 
and  line  officers,  here  displayed  the  most  heroic  coolness  and 
bravery,  which  strengthened  and  inspired  their  men  with  faith 
and  courage.    Indeed  it  was  a  time  to  have  faith  in  our  officers, 
and  to  have  individual  courage,  for  it  was  then  too  late  to  retire: 
we  were  obliged  to  fight.    To  flee  would  mean  death  or  capture 
to  every  man  in  that  brigade.    Reinforcements  had  been  denied 
us,  and  our  nearest  comrades  were  nearly  two  miles  away.    Our 
only  avenue  of  escape  was  by  the  way  of  the  mud  dam  which  we 
had  crossed  on  our  way  to  that  position.    There  was  no  alterna- 
tive for  us,  and  the  enemy  understood  it  well,  for  he  advanced 
upon  our  position  with  the  utmost  confidence  that  we  would  be 
pushed  to  the  dam  or  to  death.    The  first  object  was  to  capture 
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or  silence  the  batter>'  which  had  repeatedly  made  great  inroads 
in  the  Confederate  ranks,  and  as  soon  as  the  battery  had  moved 
away  they  turned  particular  attention  to  our  isolated  regiment, 
which  was  in  the  ravine.  A  regiment  which  had  followed  and 
supported  the  leading  regiment  of  the  advance  then  obUqued  and 
moved  with  trailing  arms  to  the  front  and  started  upon  a  double 
quick  toward  us.  The  other  Ccmfederate  regiments  which  had 
come  upon  the  field,  did  not  closely  follow  the  lead  of  these  two 
regiments.  The  24th  Virginia  and  the  5th  North  Carolina  did 
the  bulk  of  the  fighting  for  them,  as  their  casualties  show.  Up  to 
this  time  our  regiment  had  remained  virtually  in  its  first  position. 

Our  brave  old  colonel  knew  his  business  well  and  awaited 
orders.  General  Hancock  in  his  report  of  this  part  of  the  en- 
gagement says:  "The  colond  of  the  5th  Wisconsin  had  not  even 
thought  of  retiring." 

It  was  not  until  the  enemy  was  fairly  upon  us  that  Colond 
Cobb  received  the  order  to  retire. 

We  can  never  forget  the  coming  of  the  aide  who  delivered 
that  order,  for  he  was  the  only  mounted  oflScer  in  that  part  erf  the 
fidd,  and  as  the  enemy  was  close  at  hand  and  apfH-oaching  us,  he 
was  a  fine  target  for  the  whole  rebd  line.  The  bullets  flew  about 
him  like  hailstones,  and  he  stretched  his  whole  length  along  the 
neck  and  back  of  his  big  bay  horse.  As  soon  as  he  was  suffi- 
ciently near  to  be  heard,  he  shouted  his  message  to  Colond  Cobb, 
and  then  retired  at  breakneck  speed. 

We  then  settled  slowly  back,  keeping  well  together,  circling 
around  and  around  each  other,  paying  little  attention  to  com- 
pany fcMmation,  but  standing  together  as  a  regiment,  each  man 
firing  as  he  came  to  the  front  and  hotly  contesting  every  inch  of 
ground  until  we  reached  the  redoubt  There  we  halted  and 
formed  in  line  and  made  the  final  stand,  with  the  enemy  directly 
upon  us. 

Up  to  this  time  the  balance  of  the  brigade,  which  was  in  the 
redoubt  and  in  line  of  battle  on  each  side  of  it,  had  been  obliged 
to  confine  its  work  to  the  flanks,  for  our  regiment  was  masking 
and  preventing  them  from  firing  into  the  main  line. 
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As  soon  as  we  gained  the  crest,  and  had  faced  about  at  the 
redoubt,  and  had  given  them  an  open  field,  our  gallant  comrades 
of  the  6th  Maine  and  the  49th  Pennsylvania,  who  had  been  watch- 
ing, waiting,  and  preparing  for  their  opportunity,  commenced 
work  in  earnest.  At  this  moment  the  advance  of  the  enemy  was 
just  under  the  crest,  not  two  hundred  feet  away,  determined  to 
capture  our  position.  The  order  was  given  to  move  forward,  and 
we  started  toward  the  advancing  enemy.  The  Confederate  regi- 
ments, which  had  advanced  upon  our  little  band  with  so  much 
confidence  in  their  ability  to  drive  everything  before  them,  were 
dazed  at  this  turn  of  affairs  and  faltered — and  then  our  time  had 
arrived — the  second  order  was  given  to  us,  and  down  the  line 
from  every  throat  in  Hancock's  brigade  rang  out  the  cry  to 
"Charge!"  "Charge!" 

In  less  than  half  an  hour  there  was  not  an  able-bodied  man 
left  on  that  field  to  fight  us,  and  the  ground  for  six  hundred  yards 
in  our  front  was  strewn  with  the  dead  and  wounded ;  and  in  our 
keeping  we  had  nearly  five  hundred  prisoners  and  five  hundred 
stands  of  arms,  and  had  captured  their  battle  flag.  The  smoke 
of  battle  hung  dense,  heavy  and  low,  and  when  it  lifted  and  was 
wafted  aside,  the  scene  upon  that  field  was  one  never  to  be  for- 
gotten. 

It  is  no  trouble  for  any  participant  to  remember  the  day  and 
the  date  of  that  engagement,  but  to  assist  any  who  were  not 
directly  interested,  it  can  be  easily  recalled,  for  it  was  on  the  fifth 
day  of  the  fifth  month,  at  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  that  the 
Sth  Wisconsin  disabled  or  captured  nearly  500  of  the  5th  North 
Carolina. 

Wet  through  to  the  skin,  begrimed  with  powder,  nearly 
starved,  and  thoroughly  exhausted  after  the  excitement  and  work 
of  the  past  two  days,  without  food  or  rest,  the  men  went  immedi- 
ately to  work  to  assist  in  relieving  the  suffering  of  friend  and  foe 
alike.  When  darkness  finally  closed  in  upon  us  we  foraged  the 
neighborhood  for  fence  rails  to  bridge  the  mud,  upon  which  we 
laid  ourselves  down  late  at  night  to  rest,  many  without  blankets 
or  shelter  save  the  sky,  for  during  the  battle  our  **baggage,"  our 
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knapsacks,  and  all  our  personal  effects  had  been  generally  sacri- 
ficed. I  hunted  long  and  unavailingly  for  my  knapsack  and  per- 
sonal property.  It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  following  day 
before  the  commissary  train  was  able  to  reach  us  and  relieve  our 
hunger  after  three  days  of  fasting. 

In  my  home  is  preserved  a  memento  of  that  battle:  it  is  an 
old  gray  blanket  which  was  my  covering  that  night.  It  was 
picked  up  on  the  field  after  the  engagement  while  it  was  wet  with 
the  blood  of  some  brave  Southern  soldier  who  gave  his  life  for 
the  Confederacy. 

Our  work  at  Williamsburg  was  accomplished.  We  had  met 
and  repulsed  the  enemy.  Hooker  was  safe,  the  day  was  ours,  and 
Hancock's  brigade  had  saved  the  day  and  made  a  glorious  record. 

Before  the  morning  of  the  sixth  the  enemy  had  moved  away 
and  was  far  on  a  line  of  retreat  toward  Richmond. 

After  the  lapse  of  forty  years  one  of  the  men  who  carried  a 
musket  and  used  it  on  that  gloomy  day  desires  to  extend  this 
paper  sufficiently  to  call  attention  to  a  few  facts,  and  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  the  brave  men  who  participated  in  the  engagement  at 
Williamsburg. 

Hancock's  "superb"  charge  is  the  one  usually  and  historically 
mentioned  in  connection  with  this  battle,  but  this  charge  of  our 
brigade  was  not  made  until  after  it  had  received  a  most  terrific 
and  unsuccessful  charge  from  the  Confederates. 

The  "JeflF  Davis  Legion"  of  Stuart's  cavalry  headed  the 
enemy's  advance,  but  upon  the  first  volley  from  our  batteries  it 
retired.  Pelham's  battery  of  several  guns  followed  their  lead  and 
was  brought  upon  the  field  as  far  as  it  dared  go.  After  them 
came  General  J.  B.  Early's  brigade  of  six  regiments,  supported 
by  Rhode's  brigade  of  three  or  four  regiments  of  infantry,  with 
Major  General  D.  H.  Hill  commanding  the  division.  Probably 
8,000  or  9,000  men  altogether,  were  in  that  part  of  the  field,  or 
were  available.  General  Hill  took  command  of  the  right  wing  of 
the  advance,  and  General  Early  the  left  wing.  After  General 
Early  was  wounded  and  carried  from  the  field.  Colonel  D.  K.  Mc- 
Rae  of  the  sth  North  Carolina  succeeded  to  the  command  of  that 
wing. 
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The  sth  North  Carolina  and  the  24th  Virginia  led  the  attack, 
and  neither  of  these  regiments  halted  or  faltered  for  an  instant, 
but  came  rapidly  toward  us.  The  other  regiments  of  Early's 
brigade,  consisting  of  the  2d  Florida,  2d  Mississippi,  23d  North 
Carolina,  and  38th  Virginia,  followed  them,  but  for  some  reason 
they  did  not  render  the  advance  regiments  any  material  support. 
They  did  not  keep  up  with,  or  scarcely  follow,  the  leading  regi- 
ments, the  galling  fire  from  our  lines  seemed  to  prevent  them. 
We  learn  from  Confederate  reports  that  there  was  some  mis- 
understanding regarding  orders  and  movements  of  those  regi- 
ments. The  blunder  was  probably  made  by  some  of  their  officers, 
but  we  will  not  undertake  to  locate  the  responsibility.  The  Con- 
federate General  Hill  in  his  report  claimed  "they  were  not  well 
drilled,  they  moved  slowly,  and  did  not  obey  orders."  Rhode's 
brigade,  which  supported  Early's  brigade,  for  some  reason  was 
not  brought  on  in  time  to  assist. 

The  5th  North  Carolina,  one  of  the  two  regiments  which  had 
been  selected  to  lead  this  charge,  was  undoubtedly  chosen  for  its 
numerical  strength,  fighting  qualities,  and  discipline.  It  had  an 
average,  if  not  a  full  number  of  officers  and  men.  They  were 
veterans  in  service,  and  the  year  before  had  met  our  comrades 
of  the  2d  Wisconsin  at  Bull  Run,  and  had  lost  heavily.  It  may 
be  added  here  that  they  recuperated,  and  a  year  later,  in  1863, 
again  met  some  of  our  comrades  on  the  second  day  at  Gettys- 
burg, and  there  lost  200  of  their  number. 

Theirs  was  a  high  type  of  Southern  soldiery  which  fought  to 
the  death.  Their  charge  upon  our  position  the  fifth  of  May, 
1862,  was  one  of  the  great  and  remarkable  deeds  of  the  war. 
These  fellows  came  rushing  down  upon  our  line  unswervingly, 
undaunted,  and  unhesitatingly  to  meet  their  doom.  They  re- 
ceived several  discharges  of  grape  and  cannister  from  our  battery 
before  it  moved  away,  the  last  volley  being  given  them  at  short 
range,  not  over  one  hundred  yards.  Their  entire  line  from  the 
time  of  its  formation  in  the  edge  of  the  woods  until  it  halted  at 
the  foot  of  the  crest,  was  under  a  continuous  fire,  but  its  ranks 
were  closed  as  fast  as  broken.     It  reserved  its  fire  expecting  to 
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be  re-enforced,  and  in  the  end  to  charge  upon  us  and  to  crush  us 
with  one  volley;  and  it  moved  straight  and  steadily  forward  with 
that  object  in  view  until  it  was  less  than  two  hundred  feet  from  us, 
before  it  even  wavered,  then,  for  the  first  time,  it  hesitated — and  in 
less  time  than  I  can  tell  of  it,  it  was  practically  annihilated. 

It  is  interesting  in  this  connection  to  note,  each  of  the  op- 
posing commanders  was  holding  his  ground  or  advancing,  under 
the  hope  of  re-enforcement,  and  each  had  been  ordered  to  re- 
treat. Colonel  McRae,  commanding  the  Confederate  advance, 
sent  his  adjutant,  James  C.  McRae,  to  General  Hill  with  the 
message,  "For  God's  sake  send  us  re-enforcements — we  have 
driven  the  enemy  behind  his  works,  and  with  another  regiment 
to  help  us  we  can  go  over  them."  The  request  was  refused,  and 
a  peremptory  order  sent  back  to  "retire  at  onCe." 

The  order  was  too  late,  for  before  the  adjutant  could  reach 
his  line,  he  was  unhorsed,  and  the  Confederates  were  voluntarily 
retiring  under  the  murderous  fire  from  our  brigade. 

This  charge  upon  our  lines  was  one  of  those  disastrous  affairs 
that  has  not  received  official  or  historical  attention,  or  been 
chronicled  by  such  compilers  as  Colonel  Fox  in  his  "Regimental 
Losses,"  or  by  Colonel  Livermore  in  his  "Numbers  and  Losses." 
Colonel  Fox  in  closing  his  work,  in  explanation  of  omissions  in 
compiling  losses,  says:  "Scars  are  the  true  evidence  of  wounds, 
and  regimental  scars  can  be  seen  only  in  the  records  of  its  casual- 
ties. In  the  Civil  War  many  a  noble  regiment  lost  the  place  in 
history  to  which  it  was  entitled  through  a  failure  to  record  its 
gallant  deeds." 

In  the  case  of  the  5th  North  Carolina  there  was  good  excuse 
at  the  time  for  not  making  record  of  its  losses  at  Williamsburg. 
Nearly  all  its  field  and  line  officers,  and  nearly  all  its  men,  were 
dead,  disabled,  or  captured.  Very  few  escaped.  The  colonel  and 
his  adjutant,  as  already  stated,  were  on  brigade  duty,  and  to  that 
absence  from  their  regiment  they  undoubtedly  owed  their  lives. 
All  the  other  regiments  in  Early's  brigade  made  full  and  detailed 
reports  of  their  casualties,  the  24th  Virgina  alone  reporting  their 
loss  at  200. 
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The  Government  compilation  of  losses  at  Williamsburg  in 
five  Confederate  brigades  is  complete,  excepting  a  report  from 
the  5th  North  Carolina.  In  the  space  set  apart  for  that  regi- 
ment is  the  significant  memorandum — "No  returns." 

General  Early  in  his  report  gives  this  pathetic  explanation: 
"The  gallantry  of  the  5th  North  CaroHna  was  never  excelled  in 
the  annals  of  warfare.  The  returns  from  that  regiment  are  so 
unsatisfactory,  and  probably  so  inaccurate,  that  I  forbear  to  re- 
port them." 

General  Johnston  says  the  only  captures  made  from  their 
forces  that  day  "were  those  by  Hancock,  from  the  5th  North 
Carolina  and  24th  Virginia." 

Colonel  McRae,  of  the  5th  North  Carolina,  in  command  of 
the  left  wing,  in  his  report  says:  "The  color  bearer  of  the  5th 
North  Carolina  was  shot  down  four  times,  and  the  colors  were 
finally  lost.  The  firing  was  terrific,  men  and  officers  falling  on 
every  side  until  Major  Maury,  of  the  24th  Virginia,  and  myself 
were  the  only  mounted  officers  remaining.  Our  charge  upon 
the  enemy's  battery  was  not  attended  by  success.  How  heroical- 
ly my  men  behaved  the  casualties  will  show."  He  closes  with 
this  significant  appeal:  "My  regiment  is  now  so  reduced  as  to 
be  inefficient,  which  I  beg  may  be  speedily  supplied." 

Major  General  Hill,  in  command  of  the  right  wing  during  that 
charge  says:  "The  5th  North  Carolina  lost  its  commanding 
officers  and  one-half  its  men.  The  courage  of  the  regiment  made 
a  wonderful  impression  upon  the  Yankees,  and  history  has  no 
example  of  a  more  daring  charge." 

The  official  reports  here  cited  were  made  at  the  time,  or  with- 
in a  very  few  days  after  the  battle. 

According  to  Colonel  Fox's  compilation  "the  most  remark- 
able losses  during  a  single  action  in  numbers  and  percentages, 
which  were  officially  reported,  occurred  at  Manasses  in  the  5th 
New  York,  'Duryea's  Zouaves.'  That  regiment  took  490  men 
into  action,  and  its  casualties  were  297,  or  about  60  per  cent,  of 
its  number."     The   5th   North   Carolina  had   about  an   equal 
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numerical    strength,   but   a   very   much   larger   percentage   of 
casualties. 

Colonel  Fox  in  his  book  further  says:  "The  largest  loss  in 
killed  and  wounded  in  proportion  to  the  number  engaged  in  any 
single  engagement  in  the  two  armies,  which  was  officially  re- 
ported, was  in  the  ist  Minnesota  under  General  Hancock  at 
Gettysburg,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  second  day.  Out  of  262 
present  the  ist  Minnesota  had  224  casualties,  or  82  per  cent,  of 
its  number.  None  was  missing,  and  28  per  cent,  were  killed 
outright  or  died  of  wounds.  It  may  be  added  that  General  Han- 
cock has  been  reported  as  saying,  he  ordered  that  regiment  into 
the  fight  that  he  might  gain  five  minutes'  time  to  bring  up  his  re- 
serves, and  he  would  have  ordered  the  regiment  there  if  it  was 
to  take  every  man." 

The  charge  of  the  Light  Brigade  at  Balaklava,  which  has 
figured  so  freely  in  verse  and  story,  and  other  noted  foreign 
battles,  pale  when  compared  to  the  record  and  losses  of  some 
of  our  Union  and  Confederate  regiments.  Out  of  673  present 
the  Light  Brigade  lost  247,  or  about  36  per  cent,  of  its  number. 
There  were  scores  of  engagements  in  the  Civil  War  that  are  sel- 
dom mentioned  which  lost  a  much  larger  percentage. 

The  5th  North  Carolina  in  its  magnificent  and  heroic  charge 
at  Williamsburg  lost  82  per  cent,  of  its  number. 

Detailed  official  reports  of  the  casualties  of  that  regiment  were 
made  at  the  time  by  Colonel  McRae,  commanding  the  brigade, 
and  by  Major  Sinclair,  commanding  the  regiment,  which,  prob- 
ably for  good  military  reasons,  were  suppressed;  at  least,  they 
cannot  be  found  in  official  reports,  but  they  were  published  at  the 
time  in  North  Carolina  papers  which  are  preserved. 

In  a  "History  of  North  Carolina  Regiments"  the  adjutant  of  the 
5th  (now  Honorable  James  C.  McRae,  Dean  of  the  Law  Depart- 
ment, University  of  North  Carolina,  and  a  brother  of  Col.  D.  K. 
McRae)  in  a  history  of  his  regiment,  says:  "Four  hundred  and 
fifteen  men  were  counted  as  they  went  into  action  at  Williams- 
burg and  only  seventy-five  answered  the  roll  call  the  next  morn- 
ing."   A  loss  of  340  out  of  415.    A  percentage  of  loss  which  the 
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writer  is  unable  to  find  was  exceeded  in  either  army  during  the 
entire  war. 

General  Hancock  was  enthusiastic  in  his  praises,  and  de- 
clared "the  5th  North  Carolina  should  have  'Immortality'  in- 
scribed upon  its  banner.*' 

Hancock's  brigade  had  a  comparatively  small  casualty  list — 
about  150 — of  which  the  5th  Wisconsin  contributed  two-thirds. 

Early's  brigade  had  a  casualty  list  which  can  only  be  esti- 
mated; probably  somewhere  between  seven  and  eight  hundred, 
of  which  the  5th  North  Carolina  contributed  two-thirds. 

Out  of  the  Union  forces  at  Williamsburg  only  33  regiments 
of  infantry,  3  regiments  of  cavalry,  and  6  batteries  of  artillery, 
made  reports  of  casualties,  the  loss  in  the  two  days  aggregat- 
ing 3,000,  the  70th  New  York,  in  General  Hooker's  division,  re- 
porting the  largest  regimental  loss,  which  aggregated  330. 

The  returns  from  the  Confederate  army  are  incomplete,  only 
those  from  25  regiments  being  compiled,  but  it  is  safe  to  assume 
that  their  loss  probably  exceeded  ours.  General  Joseph  E. 
Johnston,  the  commander,  says:  "Casualties  and  sickness  at 
Williamsburg  reduced  our  number  by  6,000. 

On  the  morning  of  the  fifth,  as  has  already  been  stated,  our 
commander  was  at  Yorktown  looking  after  transports,  and  ar- 
ranging for  the  embarkation  of  General  Sumner's  and  General 
Franklin's  corps  to  follow  the  Confederate  retreat  by  water  up 
the  York  River. 

It  was  not  until  one  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  the  fifth,  that 
General  McQellan  learned  that  anything  serious  was  going  on, 
or  that  his  presence  was  required  at  Williamsburg.  The  roads 
were  terrible — almost  impassable — and  were  seriously  obstructed 
by  debris  and  long,  lumbering  army  trains.  Considerable  of  the 
way  had  to  be  made  through  fields  and  woods,  and  it  was  be- 
tween four  and  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  before  General  Mc- 
Clellan  was  able  to  reach  our  lines  and  relieve  General  Sumner 
of  command. 
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General  Kearney  and  his  men  were  just  then  coming  upon 
the  field  to  reinforce  General  Hooker,  and  the  enemy  was  just 
emerging  from  behind  Fort  Magruder  to  advance  upon  our 
brigade.  The  artillery  and  infantry  along  both  lines  were  each 
hard  at  work. 

It  was  the  crucial  moment  of  that  day. 

General  McQellan  from  his  place  of  observation  quickly 
comprehended  the  whole  situation  and  the  imperativeness  of 
General  Hancock's  holding  his  position.  He  immediately  or- 
dered General  Smith  and  General  Naglee  with  two  or  three 
brigades  to  our  support,  and  they  both  started  at  once  upon  the 
double  quick,  eager  to  reach  us.  They  were  obliged  to  make  a 
detour  to  cross  the  mud  dam,  and  it  was  so  late  before  they  could 
cover  the  distance  that  the  engagement  was  over  before  they 
came  upon  the  field.  On  their  way  to  us  they  met  the  prisoners 
we  had  taken  who  were  being  sent  to  the  rear  under  escort. 

This  was  the  first  battle  where  General  Hancock  had  been  in 
command,  and  his  quick  comprehension,  coolness,  and  courage 
that  day  brought  him  the  familiar  title  by  which  he  is  generally 
known,  as  "The  Superb." 

General  Gordon,  of  the  Confederate  army,  has  spoken  of  him 
as  'The  Thunderbolt"  of  the  Union  army. 

For  purposes  of  study  and  comparison  sixty-three  leading 
battles  of  the  Civil  War  have  been  classified  by  Colonel  Liver- 
more  under  six  headings: 

1.  "Successes  and  partial  successes  on  fortified  lines;" 

2.  "Failures;" 

3.  "Defeats;" 

4.  "Routs;" 

5.  "Victories;" 

6.  "Battles  fought  to  cover  a  prearranged  movement,  pur- 
suing which  the  army  retired  after  repelling  attack." 

Under  the  latter  heading  are  given:  "Peach  Orchard  to 
Malvern  Hill;"  "Franklin;"  "Mechanicsville;"  "Williamsburg." 
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Thus  Williamsburg  has  been  historically  regarded  and  classi- 
fied as  one  of  the  four  drawn  battles  of  the  war. 

The  participants  and  supports  of  each  army  in  that  engage- 
ment, according  to  official  reports,  were  very  evenly  balanced. 

That  it  might  have  been  an  overwhelming  victory  for  the 
Union  forces  if  General  Hancock  had  been  sufficiently  strength- 
ened, is  not,  and  has  not  been,  questioned  by  any  one,  so  far  as 
I  can  learn.  This  is  made  more  aggravating  by  the  fact  that 
General  Smith  was  idle  with  two  brigades  of  his  command  during 
the  larger  part  of  that  day,  and  was  nervously  chafing  and  mak- 
ing every  effort  to  help  us.  In  his  anxiety  he  had  at  three  sepa- 
rate times  started  and  moved  some  distance  to  reach  us,  but  was 
each  time  ordered  back. 

In  response  to  General  Hancock's  appeal  to  his  division  com- 
mander for  reinforcements,  General  Smith,  through  his  aide,  at 
half  past  three  o'clock,  replied:  "Go  at  once  to  General  Han- 
cock and  tell  him  that  I  have  wanted  and  have  tried  to  reinforce 
him,  but  that  General  Sumner  has  positively  forbidden  to  allow 
reinforcements  to  be  sent  to  him." 

General  Keyes,  in  his  report,  after  giving  detailed  account  of 
the  work  of  our  brigade,  says:  "I  deem  it  my  duty  to  commend 
the  memory  of  these  men  to  all  who  cherish  our  cause  and  honor 
its  defenders..  If  General  Hancock  had  been  reinforced  the 
victory  would  have  been  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  the  war. 
General  Sumner  received  in  my  presence  the  most  earnest  ap- 
peals through  General  Stoneman  and  others  to  support  Hooker 
by  reinforcements,  and  through  General  Smith  and  others,  as  well 
as  through  me,  he  was  requested  to  support  Hancock.  His  rea- 
sons for  the  orders  he  gave  in  answer  to  such  solicitations  it  is 
not  in  my  province  to  know,  nor  do  I  pretend  to  say." 

General  Heintzelman,  commanding  the  3d  corps,  says:  "The 
troops  of  General  Hooker  maintained  their  ground  for  some  time 
with  empty  guns  and  not  a  cartridge  in  their  boxes,  and  relying 
upon  their  bayonets.  I  had  sent  messenger  after  messenger  to 
General  Kearney  to  hurry  up  his  division.  The  road  had  now 
became  a  sea  of  mud  from  the  passage  of  the  troops  of  the  enemy, 
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and  then  of  our  troops,  and  then  the  ammunition  wagons  and 
artillery." 

General  Hooker  says:  "History  will  not  be  believed  when  it 
is  told  that  the  noble  officers  and  men  of  my  division  were  per- 
mitted to  carry  on  this  unequal  struggle  from  morning  until 
night,  unaided  in  the  presence  of  more  than  30,000  of  their  com- 
rades with  arms  in  their  hands,  nevertheless  it  is  true." 

The  Confederate  commander.  General  Johnston,  says;  "The 
smallness  of  the  Union  forces  engaged  greatly  strengthened  my 
suspicion  that  the  army  itself  was  moving  up  York  River  by 
transports." 

General  Sumner  in  his  report  ascribes  various  reasons  for 
not  ordering  up  the  reinforcements  called  for,  one  of  which  was: 
"A  part  of  General  Smith's  division  had  marched  without 
rations."  In  further  extenuation  he  says:  "As  to  General 
Keyes'  report,  as  far  as  it  regards  myself,  I  consider  it  unworthy 
of  notice,  and  in  reply  to  General  Heintzelman's  report,  and  that 
of  others,  indirectly  charging  me  with  not  having  supported 
Hooker,  I  will  refer  them  to  General  Kearney's  report.  *  *  * 
I  could  not  have  sent  reinforcements  to  Hancock  without  en- 
dangering the  center.  *  *  *  I  do  not  know  what  General 
Hdntzelman  means  by  asserting  that  the  three  divisions  were 
idle  on  the  right  during  Hooker's  engagement." 

Swinton,  in  closing  his  account  of  this  battle,  speaks  of 
"Sumner,  that  model  of  a  soldier,  though  not  of  a  general." 

The  man  with  a  musket  has  decided  personal  opinions  re- 
garding this  battle,  and  thus  far  in  the  present  paper  has  en- 
deavored to  avoid  expressing  them,  and  has  confined  himself  to 
facts  without  comment.  But  he  firmly  believes  that  if  General 
Hancock  had  received  tlie  assistance  of  even  one  of  the  two  idle 
brigades  of  our  division — even  as  late  as  four  o'clock — our  men 
would  not  only  have  succeeded  in  an  assault  upon  Fort  Ma- 
gruder,  but  with  the  assistance  of  the  troops  upon  our  left,  we 
would  have  hemmed  in  all  the  Confederate  army  south  of 
Williamsburg.  If  we  had  succeeded  in  materially  disabling 
General  Johnston's  army  that  day,  our  march  up  the  Peninsula, 
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which  followed  that  battle,  would  undoubtedly  have  been  easier 
and  quicker  than  it  was,  and  its  termination,  and  indeed  the  whole 
campaign  before  Richmond,  might  have  been  attended  with  far 
different  results. 

From  evidence  now  at  command,  the  writer  also  believes  if 
Colonel  McRae,  commanding  the  Confederate  advance  upon  our 
brigade,  had  received  the  reinforcements  he  had  called  for,  and 
which  were  near  at  hand,  the  5th  Wisconsin  and  Hancock's  com- 
mand would  not  only  have  been  seriously  crippled,  but  the  march 
of  the  Union  army  toward  Richmond  would  have  been  harder 
and  longer  than  it  was. 

In  either  case,  Williamsburg  would  have  a  different  classifica- 
tion in  history. 

Forty  years  ago  the  present  day,  and  almost  the  present  hour, 
which  was  two  days  after  the  battle  of  Williamsburg,  General 
McQellan  and  staff,  accompanied  by  the  Compt  de  Paris  and 
other  distinguished  officers,  visited  the  5th  Wisconsin  for  the 
special  purpose  of  complimenting  the  regiment.  After  viewing 
the  parade.  General  McClellan  in  closing  his  address  to  us  at 
that  time  said: 

"My  lads,  I  have  come  to  thank  you  for  your  gallant  conduct 
the  other  day:  you  have  gained  honors  for  your  country,  your 
state,  and  the  army.  Through  you  we  won  the  day,  and  Williams- 
burg shall  be  inscribed  upon  your  banner.  By  your  action  and 
superior  discipline  you  have  gained  a  reputation  which  shall  be 
known  throughout  the  army  and  the  land.  Your  country  owes 
you  its  grateful  thanks." 
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Jackson,  Andrew,  General,  11. 

Jackson,  T.  J.,  General,  7(5,  96. 

James,  Garth  Wilkinson,  Capt.  54th 
Mass.  Inf.,  338. 

James,  Thomas  C,  Captain  First 
Troop,  Philadelphia  City  Cav.,  61 ; 
Col.  9th  Penn.  Cav.,  killed  in  ac- 
tion, 62-63. 

"James  River  During  the  War,"  by 
Joseph  W.  Sanderson,  D.D.,  Capt. 
3d  Penn.  Arty.,  33-40. 

Jewctt,  D.  J.,  Lieut.,  wounded  at 
Port  Hudson,  2^57. 

Johnson,  J.  A.,  General,  75. 

Johnson,  James,  Dr.,  93. 

Johnson,  Joseph  E.,  General,  96, 
308,  52s,  541. 

Johnson,  Albert  Sidney,  134. 

Jones,  R.,  ist  Lieut.  U.  S.  Mounted 
Rifles,  at  Harper's  Ferry,  promo- 
tion to  Captaincy,  60-61. 

"Julia,"  of  Greenock,  capture  of,  28- 
31. 


Kellogg,  J.  H.,  Col.  17th  Penn.  Cav., 

453. 

Kempster,  Walter,  M.D.,  ist  Lieut, 
loh  New  York  Cav.,  "The  Early 
Days  of  our  Cavalry  in  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac"  60-89;  "The 
Army  of  '98  and  the  Army  of  '61 
— A  Comparison,"  353-371;  re- 
marks at  reception  to  General  Ar- 
thur MacArthur,  492-524. 

Keogh,  Thomas,  93. 

Keokuk  (Indian  Chief),  speech  at 
Washington,  48;  elected  head 
Chief  in  Black  Hawk's  pleace,  49. 

Keyes,  Dwight  W.,  ist  Lieut,  and 
Quartermaster,  ist  Wis.  Inf., 
"1861,  The  First  Wisconsin .  In- 
fantry, U.  S.  V. ;  its  organization 
and  move  to  the  front,  90-101; 
list  of  companies  in  Milwaukee, 
with  dates  of  organization,  90-91. 

Keyser,  Peter  D.,  345-346. 
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Kilpatrick,  Judson,  Lieut.  5th  New 
York  Inf.,  wounded  at  battle  of 
Bi^  Bethel,  Va.,  Lieut.  Col.  Bat- 
talion of  Cavalry,  74. 

King,  Charles,  Captain  U.  S.  A. 
Retired),  Brig.  Gen.  U.  S.  V.,  "A 
Boy's  Recollections  of  our  Great 
Generals,"  125-139;  address  at  re- 
ception to  General  Arthur  Mac- 
Arthur,  495. 

King,  Rufus,  Gen.,  90;  Capt.  Mil- 
waukee Light  Guard,  92,  281. 

Kittredge,   Walter,  480.; 


LaDue,  Joshua,  93. 

LaGrange,  O.  H.,  Col.  ist  Wis. 
Cav.,    103-104,    118-119. 

LaGrange,  Wallace,  Lieut,  ist  Wis. 
Cav.,  death  of,  103. 

Larkin,  Charles  H.,  93. 

Lauman,  Jacob  G.,  Gen.,  Col.  7th 
Iowa  Inf.,  285,  293. 

Lawler,  M.  K.,  Col.  18th  111.  Inf., 
288. 

Lawton,  H.  W.,  Gen.,  377. 

Lee,  G.  W.  C,  Gen.,  193. 

Lee,  Robert  E.,  Gen.,  at  the  defense 
of  Petersburg,  38;  elected  presi- 
dent of  Washington  College  at 
Lexington,  Va.,  196;  224,  400; 
death  of,   196. 

Lee;  William  Fitzhugh,  324. 

Lester,  Charles  Stanley,  D.D,,  ad- 
dress at  reception  to  General  Ar- 
thur MacArthur,  521. 

Lincoln,  Abraham — ^memorial  ad- 
dresses by  Col.  Edwin  E.  Bryant, 
1-9;  Col.  E.  A.  Calkins,  10-13;  in 
Black  Hawk  War,  54;  proclama- 
tion calling  for  75.000  militia,  93; 
emancipation  of  slaves,  102;  his 
youth  and  early  manhood,  address 
by  Irving  M.  Bean,  140-150;  as  a 
politician  and  statesman,  by  Col. 
J.  A.  Watrous,  151-156;  his  ora- 
tory, by  Lieut.  Theron  W.  Haight, 
157-159;  the  Commander-in-Chief, 
by  Major  Mosese  Harris,  160-167; 
correspondence  with  Generals 
Grant  and  Sherman,  165;  the  man 
of  the  people,  by  Capt.  George  E. 
Sutherland,  168-175;  the  marvel, 
by   Capt.    Geo.    W.    Burnell,  423- 

435. 

Lincoln,  Thomas  (father  of  Presi- 
dent Lincoln),  142. 

'*Lincoln  Cavalry,"  65,  66. 


Logan,  John  A.,  Gen.,  Col.  31st  111. 
Inf.,  288,  294. 

"Loyal  Lqgion,  History  of,"  by  E. 
A.  Calkins,  Lieut.  Col.  3d  Wis. 
Cav.,  343-352 ;  Commanders-in- 
Chief,  349;  officers  of  Wisconsin 
Commandery,  349-350. 

Ludlow,  Albert  S.,  Acting  Ensign, 
U.  S.  N.,  508. 

Lumbard,  Jules,  484,  486. 

Lumbard,  Frank,  484. 


MacArthur,  Arthur,  Major  General, 
U.  S.  A.,  proceedings  at  reception 
and  banquet  tendered  by  the  Com- 
mandery of  Wisconsin,  492-524, 
293. 

Magdeburg,  F.  H.,  Capt.  14th  Wis. 
Inf.,  "The  14th  Wisconsin  at  bat- 
tle of  Shiloh,"  176-187;  "Capture 
at  Fort  Donelson,"  284-295,  509. 

"Malvern,"  flag-ship,  at  the  blockade 
off  Charleston,  20. 

Mann,  P.,  Capt.  Oneida  Cavalry,  78. 

Martin,  S.  H.,  93. 

Maxon,  D.  B.,  Lieut.,  wounded  at 
Port  Hudson,  235. 

May,  Charles  A.,  Captain,  in  Mexi- 
can War,  87. 

McArthur,  John,  Col.  12th  111.  Inf., 
285. 

McClaughry;  Charles  C,  "Our  Mili- 
tary Strength,  a  Proposition,"  388- 

399. 
McClellan,  George  B.,  Gen.,  36,  73; 

assumed  command  of  Army  of  the 

Potomac,  80,  129-133. 
McClellan's     Dragoons      (Cavalry), 

67. 
McClernand,  John  A.,  Gen.,  285,  291, 

184. 
McCook.  E.  M.,  Gen.,  10. 
McDonald,  Duncan,  93. 
McDougall,  James  A.,  427. 
McDowell,  Irwin,  (Jen.,  97,  134, 
McHenry,  John    H.,    Jr.,   Col.   17th 

Ky.  Inf.,  295. 
McLaughlin,     William,     Major,     at 

capture  of  Gladesville,  84. 
McMullen,     Rangers     (Cavalry),   at 

Martinsburg,  69. 
McPherson,  James    B.,    Lieut.  Col, 

Chief    Engineer   of   General    Hal- 

leck's  staff,  138,  285. 
McRae,  D.  K.,  Col.  5th  North  Caro- 
lina Inf.,  536. 
McRae,  J.  C,  540. 
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McReynolds,  Andrew  T.,  Col.  Lin- 
coln Cavalry,  66. 

Meade,  George  G.,  Gen.,  138. 

"Mercidita,"  at  the  blockade  off 
Charleston,  20. 

"Merrimac,"  at  Hampton  Roads,  14- 

15- 
Mexican  War,  service  of  Cavalry  in, 

87. 
Michigan  4th  Cav.,  no;  reward  for 

capture    of   Jefferson    Davis,    117- 

118. 
Milliken,  Minor,  Col.  ist  Ohio,  killed 

at  Stone  River,  71. 
Mills,  Luther  Laflin,  487. 
Milwaukee  Dragoons,   125. 
Milwaukee  Light  Guard,  92. 
Minnesota     ist    Inf.    at   Gettysburg, 

244. 
Mitchell,  John,   122. 
Mitchell,  Samuel  Brown  Wylie,  345- 

346. 
Moore,  Henry  C,  405. 
Moore,    Thomas    O.,    Governor    of 

Baton  Rouge,  La.,  300. 
Moore,   W.    P.,   Colonel,    Capt.    Co. 

"E",  4th  Wis.  Inf.,  227,  234-235. 
Morrison.  William  R.,  Col.  49th  III. 

Inf.,  285,  293. 
Morsey,  August,    Col.    9th  III.  Inf., 


"'National  Guard,"  by  Charles  R. 
Boardman,  Adjutant  General, 
State  of  Wisconsin,  413-423. 

Navy,  part  taken  in  the  civil  war,  14- 

15. 

Nazro,  John,  93. 

"'Necessity  of  Government  Control  in 
Organization  of  Military  Forces  of 
the  States,"  by  Moses  Harris,  Ma- 
jor 8th  U.  S.  Cav.,  241-248. 

Needham.  R.  J.,  Capt.  Co.  "K."  4th 
Wis.   Inf.,   227,   234. 

Nelson,   Knute,  U.    S.    Senator,   233. 

Newhall,  Daniel,  93. 

Newhall,  Walter  S.,  ist  Lieut,  of 
Cavalry,  63-64-65. 

"New  Hampshire,"  at  the  blockade 
off  Charleston.  20. 

New  Jersey  ist  Cav.,  86. 

New  York  ist  Cav.  at  Fairfax  Court 
House,  85. 

New  York  loist  Inf.,  at  Gettysburg, 

245. 

Nicholson,  John  P.,  Colonel,  Re- 
corder-in-Chief  Loyal  Legion,  349. 

"Nipsic,"  at  the  blockade  off  Charles- 
ton, 424. 


Objects  of  the  Military  Order  Loyal 
Legion,  242-243. 

Oglesby,  Richard  J.,  Colonel,  8th  111. 
Inf.,  285,  292. 

0*Kane,  Lieut.  U.  S.  Navy,  Com- 
mander of  "Sonoma,"  22-25. 

Oliver,  Joseph  B.,  Capt.  5th  Wis. 
Inf.,  507. 

"Oneida  Cavalry"  78. 

Ord,  E.  O.  C,  Gen.,  86. 

"Our  Military  Strength — A  Proposi- 
tion," by  Charles  C.  McQaughry, 
388-390. 

Owen,  Samuel  W.,  Capt.,  63.  70;  at 
Capture  of  Huntersville,  83. 


Paine,  Nathan,  Major  ist  Wis.  Cav., 
death  of,  102. 

Palmer.  Innis,  Major,  commanded 
Cavalry  at  Bull  Run,  79-80. 

Palmer,  John  M.,  Gen.,  291. 

Parsons,  E.  B.,  Capt.  24th  Wis.  Inf.. 
address  at  reception  to  General 
Arthur  MacArthur  by  Command- 
ery  of  Wisconsin,  510. 

Patrick,  M.  R.,  Gen.,  268. 

Patterson,  Robert,  Gen.,  95. 

Paulding,  L.,  Lieut.,  Commander  of 
flag-ship  "St  Louis,"  death  of, 
291. 

"Pawnee."  sloop-of-war,  at  the  block- 
ade off  Charleston,  20. 

Peck.  E.  J.,  Capt.  Co.  "H,"  4th  Wis. 
Inf.,  227. 

Peck,  George  W.,  2d  Lieut.  4th  Wis. 
Cav.,  address  at  reception  to  Gen- 
eral MacArthur  by  Comandery  of 
Wisconsin,  505. 

Peninsula  Campaign,  37. 

Pennsylvania  8th  Cav.,  at  battle  of 
Chancellorsville,  462. 

Pennsylvania  141st  Inf.,  at  battle  of 
Gettysburg,  245. 

"Personal  Recollections  of  the  Cav- 
alry at  Chancellorsville,"  by 
Charles  I.  Wickersham,  Major, 
Capt  8th  Penn.  Cav.  and  Asst 
Adjt.  Gen.,  U.  S.  V.,  453-463- 

Pfau,  Philip,  Captain,  71. 

Phelps,  S.  L..  Lieut,  Commander 
"Conestoga,"  291. 

"Philippines,  Serving  in,"  by  Lor- 
enzo W.  Cooke,  Capt.  U.  S.  Inf., 
377-381. 

Phillippi,  capture  of,  T>>' 

Phillips,  W.  J..  Lieut  ist  Wis.  Cav., 
death  of,  103. 

Pierce,  R.  W.,  93. 

Pitman.  Edward  G.,   loi. 
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Plait,  Thomas  C,  U.  S.  Senator 
from  New  York,  473. 

Pitt,  William,  11. 

Pleasanton,  Alfred,  Gen.,  453. 

Pope,  John,  Gen.,  279,  281-^. 

Porter,  Fitz  John,  Gen.,  20,  73,  99, 
266,  279. 

Port  Hudson,  battle  of,  226-240. 

Potomac  River,  as  the  scene  of  war, 
35-36. 

''Personal  Service  in  the  U.  S. 
Navy,"  by  Obtain  Amos  P.  Fos- 
ter, Vol.  Ueut.  U.  S.  N.,  463-470. 

"Potomsky,"  at  the  blockade  off 
Charleston,  26. 

Potter,  A.  J.,  Mrs..  331-332. 

Pritchard,  Lieut.  Col.  4th  Michigan 
Cav.,  1 10- 120. 

Putney,  Frank  H.,  2d  Lieut.  12th 
Wis.  Inf.,  "Incidents  of  Sherman's 
March  Trough  the  Carolinas," 
381-387. 


Quentin,  Charles,  93. 


Ransom,  T.  E.  G.,  Lieut.  Col.  nth 
m.  Inf.,  288,  294. 

Rawlins,  John  A.,  Capt.,  292. 

Reagan,  John  H.,  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral of  the  Confederacy,  112-113. 

Reception  and  banquet  to  General 
Arthur  MacArthur,  U.  S.  A.,  by 
the  Commandery  of  Wisconsin, 
addresses  by  Commander  Kemp- 
ster.  General  King,  General  Mac- 
Arthur,  Captain  Bean,  Captain 
Peck,  Captain  Parsons,  Captain 
Bumell,  Major  George  F.  Chase, 
U.  S.  A.,  and  Rev.  Chas.  S.  Les- 
ter, 492-524. 

Reid,  Whitelaw,  71. 

"Reminiscences  of  the  Blockade  off 
Charleston,  S.  C."  by  Robert 
Brand,  U.  S.  Vol.  Navy,  14-32. 

"Reminiscences  of  Service  in  the  U. 
S.  Navy  on  the  Potomac  River," 
by  Captain  Amos  P.  Foster,  Vol. 
Lieut.  U.  S.  Navy,  463-469. 

Reynolds,  J.  J.,  Gen.,  399,  402. 

Rhoades,  F.  L.,  Lieut  Col.  8th  111. 

Rich  Mountain,  battle  of,  402. 

Richmond,  James  C,  Rev..  95. 

Ringold's  Cavalry  in  the  Rich  Moun- 
tain Campaign,  yy. 

Robinson,  Rowland  E.,  45. 

Root,  George  F.,  483. 


Ropes,  John  C,  260. 

Rosecrans,  William  S..  Gen.,  106. 

Ross.  Charles  H.,  Major,  Lieut,  and 
Adjt,  13th  Ind.  Inf.,  140,  151 ; 
"Sa>titing  for  Bushwhackers  in 
West  Virginia,  1861,"  399-412. 

Rouget  de  Lisle,  Qaude  Joseph,  477. 


Sailors  Creek,  battle  of,  192. 

Sanderson,  Joseph  W.,  D.D.,  Capt. 
3d  Penn.  Arty.,  "The  James  River 
During  the  War,"  33-40;  service 
with  the  James  River  Snquadron, 
39;  .Guarding  Jefferson  Davis,  40, 
122-124;  "Qiaplains  and  Qiap- 
lains,"  372-37^' 

Sanford,  Charles  M.,  Gen.,  100. 

Schambach,  Frederick,  Capt  Wash- 
ington Light  Cavalry,  60-67. 

Schofield,  John  M.,  Gen.,  Com- 
mander-in-Chief Loyal  Legion, 
349. 

Schurz,  Carl,  Minister  to  Spain,  65,. 
80. 

Scott,  Winficld,  Gen.,  65-67,  75;  cor- 
respondence with  Gen.  John  A. 
Dix,  76;  125-127;  death  of,  128. 

"Scouting  for  Bushwhackers  in 
West  Virginia,  1861,"  by  Charles 
H.  Ross,  Major  13th  InA  Inf., 
399-412. 

Second  Dragoons  at  Resaca  de  la 
Palma,  in  Mexican  War,  87-88. 

Seward,  William  H.,  170-171. 

"Serving  in  the  Philippines,"  by  Lo- 
renzo W.  Cooke,  Capt  3d  U.  S. 
Cav.,  377-381. 

Shannon,  Tom,  at  the  blockade  off 
Charleston,  209-221. 

Sheridan,  Philip  H.,  Gen.,  Com- 
mander-in-Chief Loyal  Legion, 
349. 

Sherman,  Thomas  W.,  Gen.,  228. 

Sherman,  William  Tecumseh,  Gen., 
126.  134,  135,  292;  address  on  his 
civil  and  military  career  by  John 
C.  Freeman,  Capt  ist  New  York 
Vet.  Cav.,  296-316. 

"Sherman's  March  Through  the 
Carolinas,  Incidents  of,"  by  Frank 
H.  Putney,  2d  Lieut.  12th  Wis. 
Inf.,  381-388. 

Shiloh,  battle  of,  176-187. 

Smith,  Charles  F.,  General,  128-134, 
285,  292. 

Smith,  Francis  H.,  74, 
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Smith,  John  R,  Col.  45th  111.  Inf., 
294. 

Smith,  Kirby,  Gen.,  107,  120. 

Smith,  Morgan  L.,  General,  Col.  8th 
Inf.,  285,  293. 

Smith,  Nicholas,  Col.,  Capt.  33d 
Wis.  Inf.,  "The  Battle  Hymns  of 
Nations,"  470-491. 

Smith,  Samuel  R,  Dr.,  487. 

Smith,  William  R,  131-133. 

Smith,  William  Sooy,  Gen.,  176-177; 
Col.  3d  Ohio  Inf.  at  battle  of  Shi- 
loh,  178-187. 

"Sonoma,"  at  the  blockade  off 
Charleston,   22-24. 

Starkweather,  G.  A.,  93. 

Starkweather,  John  C,  Capt.  Mil- 
waukee Light  Guard,  92. 

Stead,  William  R.  479. 

Steams,  Emma  V.  D.,  334. 

Stembel,  R.  N.,  Commander  of 
"Cincinnati,"  291. 

Stone,  Charles  S.,  Gen.,  70. 

Stoneman,  George,  Gen.,  appointed 
Chief  of  Cavalry,  80,  453. 

Stuntz,  George  R.,  Hon.,  186. 

Sumner,  R  V.,  Gen.,  Major 
Mounted  Rifles,  87,  532. 

Sutherland,  George  R,  Capt.  13th 
Heavy  Arty.,  U.  S.  C.  T.,  "Lin- 
coln, the  Man  of  the  People,"  168- 
175. 

Swett,  Leonard,  427,  428,  433. 


Tantum,  M.  V.,  Mrs.,  329. 

Taylor,  Zachary,  126. 

Temple,  William  J.,  Capt  17th  U.  S. 

Inf.,  458. 
Tesch,  John  H.,  93. 
Texas,  ist  Inf.  at  Antietam,  245. 
Thayer,  John  M.,  Gen.,  Col.  ist  Neb. 

Inf.,  285,  294. 
Thomas,  G.  H.,  Major  Gen.,  U.  S. 

A.,  61,  7i.   138,  294. 
Thomas,  L.,  Adjt.  Gen..  U.  S.  A.,  61. 
Thompson,     Egbert,     Lieut,     Q>m- 

mander  of  the  "Pittsburg,"  291. 
Tod,  Governor  of  Ohio,  79. 
Torrey,  William  H.,  Lieut  Col.  ist 

Wis.  Cav.,  death  of,  102. 
Townsend,  Fred,    Col.,    Asst  Adjt 

Gen.,   72'7Z,  81. 
Treichel.  Charles,  Col.  64-65. 
Tuttle,  James  M.,  Col.  2d  Iowa  Inf., 

288,  295. 


Upham,  Don.  A.  J.,  93. 
Upham,  William  H.,  Lieut  U.  S.  A., 
guarding  Jefferson  Davis,  117. 


Vosburg,     Sheldon     E.,     Lieut,     ist 
Wis.  Cav.,  death  of,  103. 


Wadsworth,  E.  R.,  186-187. 

Waldo,  Otis  H.,  93. 

Walker,  George  H.,  93. 

Walke,  H.,  Commander  of  the 
"Carondelet,"  291. 

Wallace,  Lew,  Gen.,  Col.  nth  Ind. 
Inf.,  76,  77f  99,  184,  285,  292. 

Wallace,  William  H.  L.,  Col.  nth 
111.  Inf.,  285,  293. 

Warren,  G.  K.,  Gen.,  Chief  Engineer^ 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  458. 

Washington  Light  Cavalry,  organi- 
zation of,  66-67. 

Watrous,  Henry  O.,  death  of  at 
Port  Hudson,  229. 

Watrous,  Jerome  A.,  Major,  U.  S. 
A..  Lieut  and  Adjt  6th  Wis.  Inf., 
"Lincoln  as  a  Politician  and 
Statesman,"  151-156. 

Webster,  Fletcher,  Col.  12th  Mass. 
Inf.,  95;  killed  at  battle  of  Second 
Bull  Run,  96. 

Wickersham,  Charles  I.,  Major, 
Capt.  8th  Penn.  Cav.,  Asst.  Adjt 
Gen.,  U.  S.  V.,  "Personal  Recol- 
lections of  the  Cavalry  at  Chan- 
cellorsville,"  453-463. 

Weeks,  Lemuel,  Dr.,  93. 

Wilcox,  Col.  1st  Mich.  Cav.,  at 
Alexandria,  63. 

Wilhelm,  Carl,  composer,  476. 

Williams,  S.,  Gen.,  86. 

"Williamsburg,  the  Fifth  Wisconsin 
at,"  by  1st  Lieut  and  Adjt.  Arthur 
Holbrook,  525-545- 

Wilson,  J.  N.,  Gen.,  121. 

Wilson,  James  W.,  Gen.,  103-104, 
115-116. 

Winkler,  Frederick  C,  Gen.,  Lieut 
Col.  26th  Wis.  Inf.,  508. 

"Wisconsin  Commandery,  Military 
Order  Loyal  Legfion,"  by  Irving 
M.  Bean,  Capt.  4th  Wis.  Inf., 
335-342. 
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Wisconsin  First  Cav.,  organization 
of,  engagements  and  losses  by 
death,  officers  of,  102;  at  West 
Point,  Ga.,  Fort  Tyler,  in  2(f 
Brigade,  ist  Div.,  Cavalry  Corps, 
Military  Div.  of  the  Miss.,  Army 
of  the  Cumberland,  103-104,  120. 

"Wisconsin  First  Inf.,   1861,  its  Or- 

fanization  and  Move  to  the 
Vont,"  by  Dwight  W.  Keves,  ist 
Lieut,  and  Q.  M.,  ist  Wis.  Inf., 
90-101 ;  list  of  companies  in  Wis- 
consin, with  dates  of  organization, 
90-91;  at  battle  of  Falling  Waters, 

Wisconsin  Second  Inf.  at  Gettys- 
burg, at  Manassas,  245. 

"Wisconsin  Fourth  Inf.,  at  Port 
Hudson,"  by  George  W.  Carter, 
Capt.  4th  Wis.  Inf.,  226-240. 

"Wisconsin  Fourteenth  Inf.,  at  battle 
of  Shiloh,"  by  F.  H.  Magdeburg, 
Capt.  14th  Wis.  Inf.,  176-187; 
losses  of,  179-180;  charged  with 
cowardice  and  theft  of  cannon 
refuted,    181-185. 


"Wisconsin  Fifth  Inf.,  at  Williams- 
burg," by  1st  Lieut,  and  Adjt 
Arthur  Holbrook,  525*545. 

Wisconsin  National  Guard.  417-422. 

Wise.  Henry  A.,  Governor  of  Vir- 
pnia,  471. 

Wise,  John  S.,  471. 

Wolcott,  E.  B.,  M.D.,  Capt  Milwau- 
kee Light  Guard,  92,  186. 

Wood,  D.  E.,  Col.  14th  Wis.  Inf.,  at 
battle  of  Shiloh,  181 -186. 

Woods,  Charles  R.,  Col.  76th  Ohio 
Inf.,  295. 

Wyse,  Salomon,  96. 


Yates,  Richard,  Governor  of  Illinois, 

66,  79. 
Yeomans,   Joseph   A.   O..   Capt.   Co. 

"A,"  ist  Ohio  Cav.,  118. 
Young.   William    H.,    Col.    Young's 

"  Kht 


Light  Ky.  Cav.,  72. 


Zell,  Thomas  Ellwood,  Col.,  343-346. 


Milwaukee,  Wis.,  January  27,  1904. 
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ERRATA. 

SERVING  IN  THE  PHILIPPINES 

by 
LORENZO  W.  COOKE,  Captain  3rd  U.  S.  Infantry. 

On  page  378,  first  line.      For  ^'ability"  read  '*good 
judgment." 

On  page  379,  twenty-first  line.    For  ^'repulsed"  read 
^'refused."  ? 

Cut  out  and  paste  in  book  the  words   given  below 

ready  for  pasting. 

A.  Ross  Houston, 

Recorder. 

To  be  cut  out  and  stuck  in  book: 

good  judgment 
refused 
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